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A PAGE FROM THE AUTHOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


A fac-simile copy of an important memorandum 
entered by Lokamanya Tilak in his own hand- 
writing in a note-book, while in the Mandalay 
Jail, where the Gita-Rahasya was written. 
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Out of the ten works mentioned in the above 
list, only the Gita-Rahasya was actually written, 
which incidentally shows the importance attached 
by the author to that subject. The other contem- 
plated works have remained in the form of jotted 
notes. 
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PUBLISHER’S FOREWORD. 


Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the author of the present 
work, had intended to publish an English translation of his 
work in order to give it an international circulation, which it 
would necessarily not have in its Marathi form as originally 
written out by him. It was his great ambition that the 
interpretation put by him on the doctrine preached by the 
Bhagavadgita, should come before the eyes of learned 
philosophers, scholars, and alumni, all the world over, so that 
he could have the benefit of their views on the line of argument 
and interpretation adopted by him ; and he had in his life-time 
made an attempt to get the work put into the English language. 
He was, however, unable to see this matter through on account 
of his numerous activities, and ultimately he suddenly fell ill 
and died, without seeing the realisation of his desire and 
ambition. 

After his demise, we his two sons, as the publishers of his 
works, tried to carry out this his wish, but were unable to give 
the matter our whole-hearted attention, owing to being involved 
in heavy litigation arising out of the chaos resulting from the 
unfair advantage which certain interested parties took of his 
death. We spent a large sum of money in trying to get the 
work translated into English, but in spite of this expense, the 
matter remained incomplete ; and in the meantime one of us, 
viz., my brother, Shridhar died, leaving this task unfinished. I 
am, therefore, now glad to announce that I have at last been 
able to successfully carry out the most cherished wish of my 
father, as also of my brother, and am publishing this volume 
on 1st August 1935, being the fifteenth anniversary of my 
father’s death ; and I shall feel that all the trouble which has 
been taken by me in bringing out this publication will be 
more than amply rewarded, if it gets into international 
circulation, and if I am thus enabled to fulfil the wishes of my 
late father, and brother ; for, I shall then feel that I am free 
from my obligations to the deceased. I am writing this 
foreword on the seventh anniversary of my brother’s death and 
1 am dedicating this nublication to his memory. 
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I am grateful to the v&rious photographers, photographs 
taken by whom are reproduced in this publication ; as also to 
the eminent writers and the publishers of works containing 
references to the Gita, the Qlta-Rahasya, and to my late father, 
extracts from whose publications or writings, have been 
included in this publication. 

My thanks are also due to a friend whose help was greatly 
responsible for this publication seeing the light of the day, 
and especially to Mr. A. V. Patvardhan, a member of the 
Servants of India Society, and the Manager of the Arya- 
Bhushan Press, Poona, who, out of regard for the late 
Lokamanya Tilak, undertook the printing of this work at the 
Bombay Vaibhava Press, without asking for any advance 
payment, and has agreed to receive all charges payable to the 
Press out of the sale proceeds of the book. In fact, but for 
this most generous accommodation, it would have been 
difficult for me to undertake and carry out such an expensive 
and ambitious project, at least in my present circumstances. 
I must also here acknowledge my gratitude to the Translator 
Mr. B. S. Sukthankar, who also has gladly consented to receive 
the amount payable to him for the translation, out of the sale 
proceeds of the book, in due course. 

It is true that the price of the publication has been put 
a little high for moderate purses, as also that I have had 
to publish the book in two volumes, so as to partly meet the 
costs of the Press out of the sale proceeds of the first volume ; 
but this has been done as there was no alternative- course left 
to me. 

Nevertheless, I have not made this division arbitrarily, as 
will appear from what follows. The book consists of two un- 
equal parts, as written, the first part being the Philosophical 
Exposition, consisting of fifteen chapters and Appendices, and 
going over the first 588 pages of the original text, and the 
second consisting of the Gits, with its translation, and the 
Commentary on such translation, stanza by stanza, which goes 
over about 360 pages. In publishing the book in two volumes 
1 have included the first thirteen chapters of the Philosophical 
Exposition in the first volume, and chapters 14 and 15 of the 
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PUBLISHER’S DEDICATION 

^ Nay, the cloctrine of the Gita has conic into existence only 
in order to explain wJiv a WISE MAN must perforin a particular 
acty notivitJistandiii^ that he secs he fore hi s eyes the tcrrihic con^ 
sccptences of it ; and this is indeed the most important feature of the 
Gita/ (Gita’-Rali (tsvo-f cltiiplcr XI, pa^C 4 IT.) 

THIS PUBLICATION 
IS 

AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED 
TO 

THE MEMORY OF MY LATE BROTHER 

SHRIDHAR 

one of tlie piiblisliCMs of tlic late Lol\. B. G. Tilak s W^orlcs^ 

WHOSE LAST WORDS 
WERE 

# # « # « 

I hope to he rehorn in some poor, unknown pcasan/s hut to 
complete the mission of my life. 

# # # # # 

R. B. TILAK 
[P. T. O. 
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ix 


Philosophical Exposition, and the Appendices together with the 
indices in the second volume, for the following reasons : — 

(i) With the thirteenth chapter, the Exposition proper, 
-comes to an end; the three remaining chapters, though an 
integral part of the Exposition, respectively contain only 
{a) an explanation about the continuity of the chapters of 
the Git&, (b) the Summing up, or r6sum4, and (c) the 
Appendices ; so that strictly speaking, the subject-matter does 
not suffer by my division (see the last words of the Author at 
the end of the thirteenth chapter, on p. 618). 

(ii) In writing the book itself, the late Lokamanya wrote 
chapters I to VIII in one book, chapters IX to XIII, in the second 
book ; chapters XIV and XV, and the External Examination 
(Appendices), and the translation of the first three Adhyayas 
(chapters) of the Gita in the third book ; and the translation of 
the Adhyfiyas four to eighteen of the Glt& and his Preface in 
the fourth book (see. Information regarding the original 
manuscript of the GltS-Rahasya printed at p. xxviii following ) ; 
thus, the first Volume as now published contains a translation 
of the subject-matter included in the first two books written 
by the Author, 

(iii) The Volumes, as now published are more or less of 
the same size and price, so that from the point of view of the 
purchaser, it is easier for him to pay the purchase price of the 
whole book in two, more or less equal instalments, at different 
times. If the first Volume had been made to include the 
fifteen chapters and the Appendices, its price would have been 
much higher than as now fixed. 

I have, however, implicit trust in the inherent spiritual 
power of this wonderful and well-known work of a recognised 
■Oriental Scholar and Researcher, which enabled the first 
(ten thousand copies of the Marathi publication to be sold off 
within a few months of its publication, and enabled it to go 
into several editions in Marathi, and to be translated into half 
a dozen Indian vernaculars ; and I am sure that the same 
success will be met with by the present English translation. 

Not only has the translator, Mr. B. S. Sukthankar, helped 
me by not putting any financial pressure on mb, but he has put 
the translation through within a comparatively short space of 
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time after it had been entrusted to him, by dint of untiring:: 
energy, in spare time, in spite of the numerous other taxes on 
his time and labour, apart from his professional work as an 
Attorney- at-Law, which ties him down most part of the day to 
his office ; and he has put me under further obligations by 
personally carefully examining all the proofs. He has also 
to a certain extent given me financial accommodation for 
meeting such payments as had to be met in advance ; and 
I may without exaggeration say that but for his sympathy* 
accommodation, enthusiasm, and help, it would have been, 
difficult for me to bring out the present edition. A grateful 
mention must also be made of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, for the 
valuable help given by him in looking into the transliterated. 
Sanskrit portions of the work, and making such valuable 
suggestions regarding the publication, as a man of his 
qualifications alone could make on account of his Continental 
experience of publications of similar works. 

Last, but not least, my sincere thanks are due t@ 
Mr. B. M. Sidhaye, the Manager of the Bombay Vaibhav 
Press, who has ungrudgingly spared no pains to make the 
technical and difficult printing of this book as faultless and 
satisfactory as possible ; and but for whose obliging help it 
would not have been possible to put this work through the 
press during that short space of time in which it has been 
actually printed. 

I feel that in quoting this stanza, with which I am ending 
this Foreword, I am only voicing sentiments similar to those 
expressed by my revered father in the concluding remarks of 
his Preface to the original Marathi work, in parting with 
his precious thoughts and placing them into the hands of his 
readers : — 

“ Go little book from this my solitude ; 

“ I cast thee on the water, go thy ways ; 

“ And if, as I believe, thy tone be good, 

“ The world will find thee, after many days 

(Southey) 

Bombay, ) R, B. TILAK, 

25th May 1935. / Publisher. 



PROMINENT PERSONALITIES ON THE GITA, 
Mr. tilak, and the ‘GIta-RAHASYA’. 

1. SWAMI VIVEKANAND. 

The Gita is a bouquet composed of the beautiful flowers of 
spiritual truths collected from the Upanishads. 

3. Dr. ANNIE BESANT. 

Among the priceless teachings that may be found in the 
great Hindu poem of the Mahabharata, there is none so rare 
and precious as this, “ The Lord’s Song Since it fell from 
the divine lips of Shri Krishna on the field of battle, and 
stilled the surging emotions of his disciple and friend, how 
many troubled hearts has it quieted and strengthened, how 
many weary souls has it led to Him ! It is meant to lift the 
aspirant from the lower levels of renunciation, where objects 
are renounced, to the loftier heights, where desires are dead, 
and where the Yogi dwells in calm and ceaseless contemplation 
while his body and mind are actively employed in discharging 
the duties that fall to his lot in life. That the spiritual man 
need not be a recluse, that union with the divine Life may be 
achieved and maintained in the midst of worldly affairs, that 
the obstacles to that union lie, not outside us, but within us, 
such is the central lesson of the BHAGAVAD-GITA. 

It is a scripture of Yoga: now Yoga is literally Union ; and 
it means harmony with the Divine Law, the becoming one with 
the Divine Life, by the subdual of all outward-going energies. 
To reach this, balance must be gained, as also equilibrium, so 
that self, joined to the Self, shall not be affected by pleasure or 
pain, desire or aversion, or any of the “ pairs of opposites ”, 
between which untrained selves swing backwards and forwards. 
Moderation is, therefore, the key-note of the Gita and the 
harmonising of all the constituents of man, till they vibrate 
in perfect attunement with the One, the Supreme Self. This is 
the aim the disciple is to set before him. He must learn not 
to be attracted by the attractive, nor repelled by the 
repellent, but must see both as manifestations of the one 
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Lord, so that they may be lessons for his guidance, 
not fetters for his bondage. In the midst of turmoil, he must 
rest in the Lord of Peace, discharging every duty to the fullest, 
not because he seeks the results of his actions, but because it is 
his duty to perform them. His heart is an altar ; love to his 
Lord, the flame burning upon it; all his acts, physical and 
mental, are sacrifices offered on the altar, and once offered, he 
has with them no further concern. 

As though to make the lesson more impressive, it was 
given on a field of battle. Arjuna, the warrior-prince, was to 
vindicate his brother’s title, to destroy a usurper who was 
oppressing the land ; it was his duty as prince, as warrior, 
to fight for the deliverance of his nation and to restore order 
and peace. To make the contest more bitter, loved comrades 
and friends stood on both sides, wringing his heart with 
personal anguish, and making the conflict of duties as well as 
physical strife. Could he slay those to whom he owed love 
and duty, and trample on ties of kindred ? To break family 
ties was a sin ; to leave the people in cruel bondage was a 
sin ; where was the right way ? Justice must be done, else law 
would be disregarded ; but how slay without sin ? The answer 
is the burden of the book : Have no personal interest in the 
event ; carry out the duty imposed by the position in life, realise 
that Ishvara, at once Lord and Law, is the doer, working out 
the mighty evolution that ends in bliss and peace; be identified 
with Him by devotion, and then perform duty as duty, fighting 
without passion or desire, without anger or hatred; thus 
Activity forges no bonds. Yoga is accomplished, and the Soul 
is free. 

Such is the obvious teaching of this sacred book. But as 
all the acts of an Avatara are symbolical, we may pass from 
the outer to the inner planes, and see in the fight of Kurukshetra 
the battle-field of the Soul, and in the sons of Dhritarashtra, 
enemies it meets in its progress ; Arjuna becomes the type of 
the struggling Soul of the disciple, and Shri Krishna is the 
Logos of the Soul. Thus, the teaching of the ancient battle- 
field gives guidance in all later days, and trains the aspiring 
: soul in treading the steep and thorny path that leads to peace. 



LOKAMANYA TILAK MANDIR 



The author’s residence, as now altered, showing the 
Memorial raised by his sons. 
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To all such souls in the East and West come these divine 
lessons ; for the path is one, though it has many names, and all ' 
Souls seek the same goal, though they may not realise their unity. 

(From Mrs. Besant’s Pocket Gita published by G. A. 
Natesan & Co. Madras.) 

3. Pt. MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA. 

I believe that in the whole history of mankind, the 
greatest outstanding personality having the deepest and the 
most profound knowledge and possessing super-human powers 
is Shri Krishna. I further believe that in all the living 
languages of the world, there is no book so full of truth- 
knowledge, and yet so handy as the Bliagavadgita. 

This wonderful book of eighteen small chapters contains 
the essence of the Vedas and the Upanishads, and is a sure 
guide of the way to perfect happiness, here as well as hereafter. 
It preaches the three-fold way of Knowledge, Action, and 
Devotion, leading to the highest good of mankind. It brings 
to men the highest knowledge, the purest love and the most 
luminous action. It teaches self-control, the threefold austerity, 
non-violence, truth, compassion, obedience to the call of duty 
for the sake of duty, and putting up a fight against 
unrighteousness (Adharma). 

Full of knowledge and truth and moral teaching, it has 
the power to raise men from the lowest depths of ignorance 
and suffering to the highest glories of divine beings. To my 
knowledge, there is no book in the whole range of the world’s 
literature so high above all as the Bliagavadgita, which is a 
treasure-house of Dliarma, not only for Hindus but for all 
mankind. Several scholars of different countries have by 
study of this book acquired a pure and perfect knowledge of 
the Supreme Being Who is responsible for the creation, 
preservation and destruction of the universe, and have gained 
a stainless, desireless, supreme devotion to His feet. Those men 
and women are very fortunate who have got this little lamp of 
light full of an inexhaustible quantity of the oil of love, 
showing the way out of the darkness and ignorance of the 
world. It is incumbent on such people to use it for all 
mankind groping in the darkness. 
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4. SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 

There is no more beautiful book in the sacred literature of 
the Hindus ; there is none in which the more enlightened find 
greater spiritual comfort. 

It was a Hindu gentleman and a Brahmin who told me 
that if I wanted to study the psychology of the Indian unrest, I 
should begin by studying Tilak’s career. “ Tilak’s onslaught 
in Poona upon Ranade, his alliance with the bigots of ortho- 
doxy, his appeals to popular superstition in the new Ganapati 
celebrations, to racial fanaticism in the ‘ Anti-Cow-Killing 
movement ’, to Mahratta sentiment in the cult which he 
introduced of Shivaji, his active propaganda amongst school- 
boys and students, his gymnastic societies, his preaching in 
favour of physical training, and last but not least his control 
of the Press, and the note of personal violence which he 
imparted to newspaper polemics, represent the progressive 
stages of a highly-organised campaign which has served as a 
model to the apostles of unrest all over India ”. This was a 
valuable piece of advice, for, if any one can claim to be truly 
the father of Indian unrest, it is Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

(From Indian Unrest by Sir Valentine Chirol.) 

5. HON’BLE G. K. GOKHALE. 

Tilak’s natural endowments are first-rate. He has used 
them for the service of the country and although I did not 
approve of his methods, I never questioned his motives. There 
is no man who has suffered so much for the country, who has 
had in his life to contend against powerful opposition so much 
as Tilak ; and there is no man who has shown grit, patience 
and courage so rare, that several times he lost his fortune and 
by his indomitable will gathered it together again. 

(From Dnyan-Prakash dated 2-2-1915). 

6. MAHATMA M. K. GANDHI. 

“Early in my childhood I had felt the need of a scripture 
that would serve me as an unfailing guide through the trials 
and temptations of life. The Vedas could not supply that 
need, if only because to learn them would require fifteen to 
sixteen years of hard study at a place like Kashi, for which 




THREE GENERATIONS OF THE AUTHOR 



A statue of the author erected by the Poona (City) Municipality 
in front of the Reay Market, Poona 
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I was not ready then. But the Gita, I had read somewhere, 
'^ave within the compass of its 700 verses the quintessence of 
all the Shastras and the Upanishads. That decided me. I learnt 
Sanskrit to enable hie to^read the Gita. To-day the Gita is not 
-only my Bible or my Koran ; it is more than that — it is my 
mother. I lost my earthly mother who gave me birth long 
ago ; but this eternal mother has completely filled her place 
by my side ever since. She has never changed, she has never 
failed me. When I am in difl&culty or distress, I seek refuge 
in her bosom. 

It is sometimes alleged against the Gita that it is too 
difficult a work for the man in the street. The criticism, 
I venture to submit, is ill-founded. If you find all the eighteen 
chapters too difficult to negotiate, make a careful study of the 
first three chapters only. They will give you in a nutshell 
what is propounded in greater detail and from different angles 
in the remaining fifteen chapters. 

Even these three chapters can be further epitomised in a 
few verses that can be selected from these chapters. Add to 
this the fact that at three distinct places, the Gita goes even 
further and exhorts us to leave alone all ‘ isms ’ and take refuge 
in the Lord alone, and it will be seen how baseless is the charge 
that the message of the Gita is too subtle or complicated for 
lay minds to understand. 

The Gita is the universal mother. She turns away 
nobody. Her door is wide open to any one who knocks. A 
true votary of the Gita does not know what disappointment is. 
He ever dwells in perennial joy and peace that passeth under- 
standing. But that peace and joy come not to the sceptic or 
to him who is proud of his intellect or learning. It is reserved 
only for the humble in spirit who brings to her worship a full- 
ness of faith and an undivided singleness of mind. There 
never was a man who worshipped her in that spirit and went 
back disappointed. 

The Gita inculcates the duty of perseverance in the face 
of seeming failure. It teaches us that we have a right to 
actions only but not to the fruit thereof, and that success and 
failure are one and the same thing at bottom. It calls upon 
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us to dedicate ourselves, body, mind and soul, to pure duty, 
and not to become mental voluptuaries at the mercy of all* 
chance desires and undisciplined impulses. As a “Satyagrahi’V 
I can declare that the Gita is ever presenting me with fresh 
lessons. If somebody tells me that this is my delusion, my 
reply to him would bo that I shall hug this delusion as my 
richest treasure. 

I would advise every one to begin the day with an early 
morning recitation of the Gita. Take up the study of the Gita 
not in a carping or critical spirit, but in a devout and reverent 
spirit. Thus approached, she will grant your every wish. Once 
you have tasted of its sweet nectar, your attachment to it will 
grow from day to day. The recitation of the Gita verses will 
support you in your trials and console you in your distress, 
even in the darkness of solitary confinement. And, if with 
these verses on your lips you receive the final summons and' 
deliver up your spirit, you will attain ‘Brahma-Nirvana,’ the 
Final Liberation. 

The Gita enabled the late Lokamanya Tilak out of his 
encyclopaedic learning and study, to produce a monumental 
commentary. For him it was a store-house of profound 
truths to exercise his intellect upon. I believe his commentary 
on the Gita will be a more lasting monument to his memory. 
It will survive even the successful termination of the struggle 
for Swarajya. Even then his memory will remain as fresh as 
ever on account of his spotless purity of life and his great 
commentary on the Gita. No one in his life time, nor even 
now, could claim deeper and vaster knowledge of the Shastras 
than he possessed. His msaterwork commentary on the Gita 
is unsurpassed and will remain so for a long time to come. 
Nobody has yet carried on more elaborate research in the- 
questions arising from the Gita and the Vedas.” 

Paying a glowing tribute to the memory of the Late 
Lokmanya Tilak, Gandhiji said ‘‘his vast learning, his immense 
sacrifices and his life-long service have won for him a unique 
place in the hearts of the people ”. 

(From Speeches of Mahatma Gandhi at Benares and^ 
at Cawnpore). 
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7. BABU AUROBINDO GHOSE. 

What is the message of the Gita and what its working 
value, its spiritual utility to the human mind of the present 
day, after the long ages that have elapsed since it was written 
and the great subsequent transformations of thought and 
experience ? The human mind moves always forward, alters 
its view-point and enlarges its thought-substance, and the 
effect of these changes is to render past systems of thinking 
obsolete or, when they are preserved, to extend, to modify 
and subtly or visibly to alfcer their value. The vitality of 
an ancient doctrine consists in the extent to which it naturally 
lends itself to such a treatment ; for that means that whatever 
may have been the limitations or the obsolescences of the form 
of its thought, the truth of substance, the truth of living vision 
and experience on which its system was built, is still sound 
and retains a permanent validity and significance. The Gita 
is a book that has worn extraordinarily well, and it is almost 
as fresh and still in its real substance quite as new, because 
always renewable in experience, as when it first appeared in 
or was written into the frame of the ‘ Mahabharata ’. It is 
still received in India as one of the great bodies of doctrine 
that most authoritatively govern religious thinking ; and its 
teaching is acknowledged as of the highest value if not wholly 
accepted by almost all shades of religious belief and opinion. 
Its influence is not merely philosophic or academic but 
immediate and living, an influence both for thought and 
action, and its ideas are actually at work as a powerful 
shaping factor in the revival and renewal of a nation and 
a culture. It has even been said recently by a great voice 
that all we need of spiritual truth for the spiritual life is 
to be found in the Gita. It would be to encourage the 
superstition of the book to take too literally that utterance. 
The truth of the spirit is infinite and cannot be circumscribed 
in that manner. Still it may be said that most of the main 
clues are there and that after all the later developments of 
spiritual experience and discovery, we can still return to 
it for a large inspiration and guidance. Outside India 
too it is universally acknowledged as one of the world’s 

iii — iv 
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great scriptures, although in Europe its thought is better 
understood than its secret of spiritual practice. 

Neither Mr. Tilak nor his works really require any 
presentation of foreword. 

His Orion and his Arctic Home have acquired at once a 
world-wide recognition and left as strong a mark as can at all 
be imprinted on the ever-shifting sands of oriental research. 
His work on the Gita, no mere commentary, but an original 
criticism and presentation of ethical truths, is a monumental 
work, THE FIRST PROSE WRITING OP THE FRONT RANK IN 
WEIGHT AND IMPORTANCE IN THE MARATHI LANGUAGE, AND 
LIKELY TO BECOME A CLASSIC. This one book sufficiently proves 
that had he devoted his energies in this direction, he might easily 
have filled a large place in the history of Marathi literature and 
in the history of ethical thought, so subtle and comprehensive in 
its thinking, so great the perfection and satisfying force of its 
style. But it was psychologically impossible for Mr. Tilak to 
devote his energies in any great degree to another action than 
the one life-mission for which the Master of his works had 
chosen him. His powerful literary gift has been given up to 
a journalistic work, ephemeral as even the best journalistic 
work must be, but consistently brilliant, vigorous, politically 
educative through decades, to an extent seldom matched and 
certainly never surpassed. His scholastic labour has been done 
almost by way of recreation. Nor can anything be more 
significant than the fact that the works which have brought 
him a fame other than that of the politician and patriot, were 
done in periods of compulsory cessation from his life work, — 
planned and partly, if not wholly, executed during the impri- 
sonments which could alone enforce leisure upon this unresting 
worker for his country. Even these by-products of his genius 
have some reference to the one passion of his life, the renewal, 
if not the surpassing, of the past greatness of the nation by the 
greatness of its future. His Vedic researches seek to fix its 
pre-historic point of departure ; the Gita-rahasya takes the 
scripture which is perhaps the strongest and most comprehen- 
sive production of Indian spirituality and justifies to that 
spirituality by its own authoritative ancient message the sense 
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■ of the importance of life, of action, of human existence, of 
man’s labour for mankind which is indispensable to the 
idealism of the modern spirit. 

Mr. Tilak himself, his career, his place in Indian politics 
are also a self-evident proposition, a hard fact baffling and 

■ dismaying in the last degree to those to whom his name has 
been anathema, and his increasing pre-eminence figured as a 
iportent of evil. Yet is Mr. Tilak a man of various and no 
ordinary gifts, and in several lines of life he might have 
achieved present distinction or a pre-eminent and enduring 
fame. Though he has never practised, he has a close know- 
ledge of law and an acute legal mind which, had he cared in 
the least degree for wealth and worldy position, would have 
brought him to the front at the bar. He is a great Sanskrit 
scholar, a powerful writer and a strong, subtle and lucid 
ithinker. He might have filled a large place in the field of 
contemporary Asiatic scholarship. He is the very type and 
■incarnation of the Maratha character, the Maratha qualities, 
the Maratha spirit, but with the unified solidity in the 
• character, the touch of genius in the qualities, the vital force 
in the spirit which make a great personality readily the 
representative man of his people. The Maratha race, as their 
soil and their history have made them, are a rugged, strong and 
■sturdy people ; democratic in their every fibre; keenly intelligent 
and practical to the very marrow ; following in ideas, even in 
■poetry, philosophy and religion, the drive towards life and 
action; capable of great fervour, feeling and enthusiasm, like 
all Indian people, but not emotional idealists; having in their 
"thought and speech, always a turn for strength, sense, accuracy, 
lucidity and vigour; in learning and scholarship, patient, 
industrious, careful, thorough and penetrating ; in life, simple, 
hardy and frugal ; in their temperament, courageous, 
ipugnacious, full of spirit, yet with a tact in dealing with hard 
facts and circumventing obstacles ; shrewd yet aggressive 
diplomatists, born politicians, born fighters. All this Mr. 
Tilak is with a singular and eminent completeness, and all on 
a large scale, adding to it all a lucid simplicity and genius, a 
secret intensity, and inner strength of will, a single-minded- 
ness in aim of quite extraordinary force, which remind one of 
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the brightness, sharpness and perfect temper of a fine sword;^ 
hidden in a sober scabbard. 

The indomitable will and the unwavering devotion have 
been the whole meaning of Mr. Tilak’s life ; they are the 
reason of his immense hold on the people. For he does 
not owe his pre-eminent position to wealth and great 
social position’, professional success, recognition by 
Government, a power of fervid oratory or of fluent and 
telling speech; for he had none of these things to help him. 
He owes it to himself alone and to the thing his life has 
meant and because he has meant it with his whole mind and 
his whole soul. He has kept back nothing for himself or 
for other aims, but has given all himself to his country. 
As he emerged on the political field, his people saw more 
and more clearly in him their representative man, themselves 
in large, the genius of their type. They felt him to be of one 
spirit and make, with the great men who had made their 
past history, almost believed him to be a reincarnation of 
one of them returned to carry out his old work in a new form 
and under new conditions. They beheld in him the spirit of 
Maharashtra once again embodied in a great individual. He 
occupies a position in his province which has no parallel 
in the rest of India. 

The landmarks of Mr. Tilak’s life are landmarks also 
in the history of his province and his country. 

His first great step associated him in a pioneer work, 
whose motive was to educate the people for a new life under 
the new conditions, on the one side, a purely educational 
movement of which the fruit was the Ferguson College, fitly 
founding the reawakening of the country by an effort of 
which C0‘ operation in self-sacrifice was the moving spirit, 
on the other, the initiation of the Kesari newspaper, which 
figured increasingly as the characteristic and powerful 
expression of the political mind of Maharashtra. Mr. Tilak's 
career has counted three periods each of which had an 
imprisonment for its culminating point. His first imprison- 
ment in the Kolhapur, case belongs to this first stage of self- 
development and development of the Maratha country for. 
new ideas and activities and for the national future. 
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The second period brought in a wider conception and 
a profounder effort. For now it was to reawaken not only 
the political mind but the soul of the people by linking its 
future to its past ; it worked by a more strenuous and popular 
propaganda which reached its height in the organisation of 
the Shivaji and the Ganapati festivals. His separation from 
the Social reform leader, Agarkar, had opened the way for the 
peculiar role which he has played as a trusted and accredited 
leader of conservative and religious India in the paths of 
democratic politics. It was this position which enabled him 
to effect the union of the new political spirit with the tradition 
and sentiment of the historic past and of both with the 
ineradicable religious temperament of the people of which 
these festivals were the symbol. The congress movement was 
for a long time purely occidental in its mind, character and 
methods, confined to the English-educated few, founded on the 
political rights and interests of the people read in the light of 
English history and European ideals, but with no roots either 
in the past of the country or in the inner spirit of the nation# 
Mr, Tilak was the first political leader to break through the 
routine of its somewhat academical methods, to bridge the 
gulf between the present and the past, and to restore continuity 
to the political life of the nation. He developed a language 
and a spirit and he used methods which indianised the 
movement and brought into it the masses. To his work of this 
period we owe that really living, strong and readily organised 
movement in Maharashtra which has shown its energy and 
sincerity in more than one crisis and struggle. This divination 
of the mind and spirit of his people and its needs and this 
power to seize on the right way to call it forth prove strikingly 
the political genius of Mr. Tilak ; they made him the one 
man predestined to lead them in this trying and difficult 
period when all has to be discovered and all has to be 
reconstructed. What was done then by Mr. Tilak in Mahara- 
shtra has been initiated for all India by the Swadeshi 
movement. To bring in the mass of the people, to found the 
greatness of the future on the greatness of the past, to 
infuse Indian politics with Indian religious fervour and 
^ spirituality, are the indispensable conditions for a great and 
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powerful political awakening in India. Others, writers,, 
thinkers, spiritual leaders, had seen this truth. Mr. Tilak was 
the first to bring it into the actual field of practical politics. 
The second period of his labour for this country culminated 
in a longer and harsher imprisonment which was as it were 
the second seal of the divine hand upon his work ; for there 
can be no diviner seal than suffering for a cause. 

A third period, that the Swadeshi movement, brought 
Mr. Tilak forward prominently as an All-India leader : it gave 
him at last the wider field, the greater driving power, the 
larger leverage he needed to bring his life-work rapidly to a 
head, and not only in Maharashtra but throughout the 
country. From the inception of the Boycott Movement to the 
Surat catastrophe and his last and longest imprisonments 
which was its equal, the name and work of Mr. Tilak are a part 
of Indian history. 

These three imprisonments, each showing more clearly the 
moral stuff and quality of the man under the test and glare of 
suffering, have been the three seals of his career. The first 
found him one of a small knot of pioneer workers ; it marked 
him out to be the strong and inflexible leader of a strong and 
sturdy people. The second found him already the inspiring 
power of a great awakening of the Maratha spirit ; it left him 
an uncrowned king in the Deccan and gave him that high 
reputation throughout India, which was the foundation-stone 
of his commanding influence. The last found him the leader 
of an All-India party, the foremost exponent and head of a 
thorough-going Nationalism ; it sent him back to be one of the 
two or three foremost men of India adored and followed by 
the whole nation. No prominent man in India has suffered 
more for his country ; none has taken his sacrifices and 
sufferings more quietly and as a matter of course. 

All the Indian provinces and communities have spoken 
with one voice, Mr. Tilak 's principles of work have been 
accepted ; the ideas which he had so much troubled to enforce 
have become the commonplaces and truisms of our political 
thought. The only question that remains is the rapidity of a new 
inevitable evolution. That is the hope for which Mr. Tilak . 
still stands, a leader of all India. 




birth 23 JULY 1856. 



DEATH 1 AUG. 1020. 
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Mr. Tilak’s name stands already for history as a Nation- 
builder, one of the half-dozen greatest political personalities, 
memorable figures, representative men of the nation in this 
most critical period of India's destinies, a name to be 
remembered gratefully so long as the country has pride in its 
past and hope for its future. 



MR. TILAK ON THE GlTA-RAHASYA. 

Let me begin by telling you wbat induced me to take 
\ip the study of Bhagvad Oita. When I was quite a boy, I was 
often told by my elders that strictly religious and really 
philosophic life was incompatible with the hum-drum life 
of every day. If one was ambitious enough to try to attain 
Moksha, the highest goal a person could attain, then he must 
divest himself of all earthly desires and renounce this world. 
One could not serve two masters, the world and God, I 
understood this to mean that if one would lead a life which 
was the life worth living, according to the religion in which 
I was born, then the sooner the world was given up the better. 
This set me thinking. The question that I formulated for 
myself to be solved was : Does my religion want me to give 
up this world and renounce it before I attempt to, or in order 
to be able to, attain the perfection of manhood ? In my boy- 
hood I was also told that Bhagvada Oita was universally 
acknowledged to be a book containing all the principles 
and philosophy of the Hindu Religion, and I thought if this 
be so I should find an answer in this book to ray query ; and 
thus began my study of the Bhagvad Oita. I approached 
the book with a mind prepossessed by no previous ideas about 
any philosophy, and had no theory of my own for which 
I sought any support in the Oita. A person whose mind is 
prepossessed by certain ideas, reads the book with a prejudiced 
mind ; for instance, when a Christian reads it, he does not 
want to know what the Oita says but wants to find out if 
there are any principles in the Oita which he has already 
met with in the Bible, and if so the conclusion he rushes to is 
that the Oita was copied from the Bible, I have dealt with this 
topic in my book Oita Rahasya and I need hardly say much 
about it here, but what I want to emphasise is this, that when 
you want to read and understand a book, especially a great 
work like the Gita — you must approach it with an unprejudiced 
and unprepossessed mind. To do this, I know, is one of the 
most diflScult things. Those who profess to do it may have 
a lurking thought or prejudice in their minds which vitiates 
the reading of the book to some extent. However I am 
describing to you the frame of mind one must get into if 
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one wants to get at the truth ; and however difficult it be, 
it has to be done. The next thing one has to do is to take 
into consideration the time and the circumstances in which 
the book was written and the purpose for which the book 
was written. In short, the book must not be read devoid of 
its context. This is especially true about a book like Bhagvad 
Gita. Various commentators have put as many interpretations 
on the book, and surely the writer or composer could not have 
written or composed the book for so many interpretations 
being put on it. He must have put one meaning and one 
purpose running through the book, and that I have tried to 
find out. I believe I have succeeded in it, because having 
no theory of mine for which I sought any support from the 
book so universally respected, I had no reason to twist 
the text to suit my theory. There has not been a commentator 
of the Gita who did not advocate a pet theory of his own 
and has not tried to support the same by showing that 
the Bhagvad Gita lent him support. The conclusion I have 
come to is that the Gita advocates the performance of action 
in this world even after the actor has achieved the highest 
union with the Supreme Deity by J nana (knowledge) or Bhakti 
(Devotion). This action must be done to keep the world going 
by the right path of evolution which the Creator has destined 
the world to follow. In order that the action may not 
bind the actor, it must be done with the aim of helping 
His purpose, and without any Attachment to the coming 
result. This I hold is a lesson of the Gita. Jnana-Yoga 
there is, yes. Bhakti-Yoga there is, yes. Who says not? 
But they are both subservient to the Karma-Yoga preached 
in the Gita. If the Gita was preached to desponding Arjuna 
to make him ready for the fight — for the Action — how can 
it be said that the ultimate lesson of the great book is 
Bhakti or Jnana alone ? In fact, there is a blending of all 
these Yogas in the Gita ; and as the air is not Oxygen or 
Hydrogen, or any other gas alone, but a composition of all 
these in a certain proportion, so in the Gita all these Yogas 
are blended into one. 

I differ from almost all the commentators when I say that 
the Gita enjoins Action even after the perfection in Jnana and 
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Bhakti is attained and the Deity is reached through these- 
mediums. Now, there is a fundamental unity underlying the 
Lc^os (Ishvara), man, and world. The world is in existence 
because the Logos has willed it so. It is His Will that holds 
it together. Man strives to gain union with God ; and when 
this union is achieved, the individual will merges in the 
mighty Universal Will. When this is achieved, will the 
individual say : “I shall do no Action, and I shall not help- 
the world” — the world which is, because the Will with Which 
he has sought union has willed it to be so ? It does not stand 
to reason. It is not I who say so : the Oita says so. Shri 
Krishna himself says that there is nothing in all the three 
worlds that He need acquire, and still He acts. He acts because 
if He did not, the world will be ruined. If man seeks unity 
with the Deity, he must necessarily seek unity with the 
interests of the world also, and work for it. If he does not,, 
then the unity is not perfect, because there is union between 
two elements out of the three (man and Deity) and the third 
(the world) is left out. I have thus solved the question for 
myself and I hold that serving the world, and thus serving 
His Will* is the surest way of Salvation; and this way can be 
followed by remaining in the world and not going away 
from it. 

(A summary of the speech of Mr. Tilak, re : Gita Rahmya). 

The Karma-Yoga which I preach is not anew theory; 
neither was the discovery of the Law of Karma made as 
recently as to-day. The knowledge of the Law is so ancient 
that not even Shri Krishna was the great Teacher who first 
propounded it. It must be remembered that Karma-Yoga has 
been our sacred heritage from times immemorial when we 
Indians were seated on the high pedestal of wealth and lore. 
Karma-Yoga or to put it in another way, the law of duty, is 
the combination of all that is best in spiritual science, in 
actual action and in an unselfish meditative life. Compliance 
with this universal law leads to the realisation of the most, 
cherished ideas of man. Such was the doctrine taught by our 
forefathers, who never intended that the goal of life should be 
meditation alone. No one can expect Providence to protect- 
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one who sits with folded arms and throws his burden on 
others. Gk>d does not help the indolent. You must be doing 
all that you can to lift yourself up, and then only may you 
rely on the Almighty to^help you. You should not, however, 
presume that you have to toil that you yourself might reap 
the fruit of your labour. That cannot always he the case. 
Let us then try our utmost and leave the generations to come 
to enjoy that fruit. Remember, it is not you who had planted 
the mango-trees the fruit whereof you have tasted. Let the 
advantage now go to our children and their descendants. It is 
only given to us to toil and work. And so, there ought to be no 
relaxation in our efforts, lest we incur the curse of those that 
come after us. Action alone must be our guiding principle, 
action disinterested and well thought out. It does not matter 
who the Sovereign is. It is enough if we have full liberty to 
elevate ourselves in the best possible manner. This is called 
immutable Dharma, and Karma-Yoga is nothing but the 
method which leads to the attainment of Dharma or material 
and spiritual glory. God has declared His will. HE has 
willed that self can be exalted only through its own efforts. 
Everything lies in your hands. Karma-Yoga does not look 
upon this world as nothing ; it requires only that your motives 
should be untainted by selfish interest and passion. This is 
the true view of practical Vedanta, the key to which is apt to 
be lost in sophistry. 


(Poona Sarvajanik Sabha Quarterly). 



SOME INFORMATION REGARDING THE ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPT OF THE GITA-RAHASYA. 


The original manuscript of the Glta-Rahasya is contained 
in four manuscript books, about which *the following detailed 
information is available : — 


Book CJontents 
1. Rahasya, Chap. 1-8 


3. 


Chap, 9-13 


4. 


„ Chap. 14-15 
External Examina- / 
tion. t 

Title page, Dedication, 
Translation of stan- 
zas in chapters 1 
of the Gita. 

Translation of stan- 
zas in chapters 4-18 
of the Gita, 
and 


LUll, 

in-) 

‘-■1 

{ 


Preface, 


{ 


{Pages Period of writing. 


1-143 2nd November 1910 to 
8th December 1910. 


1-402 13th December 1910 to 


1-147 1 
151-244 
401-412 
245-247 h 

249-399 


15th January 1911. 


15th January 1911 
to 

30th January 1911. 


1-340 1 
344-374 
385-407 

341-343 

375-384 


10th March 1911 
to 

30th March 1911. 


Total, 108 days. 


The contents of the book, the Dedication, as also the 
Preface was written by the late Lokamanya in jail ; and he 
has given detailed instructions in various places as to which 
subject-matter was to be printed in continuation of which 
matter, and made the book complete in that way. This shows 
that he was not sure whether he would leave the jail alive, 
and that it was his most intense desire that, in case he 
did not do so, the information which he had collected with 
great labour, and the thoughts which had suggested themselves 
to him from that information, should come to the hands of the 
next generation and not be wasted. The Contents which were 
prepared by him were written out at the commencement of 
•each of the first two manuscript books and referred only to 
those two books. The title-page and the Dedication is at 
pages 245-247 in the third manuscript book, and the Preface is 
at pages 341-343 and 375-384 of the fourth manuscript book. 
After his release from jail, some addition was made to the 
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Preface ; but this addition consists only of the reference made 
by him to the individuals who were of use to him in the 
matter of the publication. This reference is contained in the 
second last pragraph of the Preface to the first editon; but 
the last paragraph of the Preface was written by him in 
jail. 

The eight chapters in the first manuscript book were headed 
by him as ‘ purvardha ' (earlier half). The second manuscript 
book has been headed ‘ uttardrdha ' first part, (first part of the 
latter half) and the third manuscript book has been headed 
‘ uttardrdha, second part ’ (second part of the latter half). From 
this, it would appear that it was his original intention to 
publish the book in two parts. Out of these, the manuscript 
book containing the first eight chapters was written within about 
a month, and these chapters are of extreme importance. From 
this, the readers will get a clear idea about the thorough 
preparedness and the unimpeded flow of writing of the 
Lokamanya. Tearing off pages from the manuscript or adding 
new pages was not permissible under the jail regulations. But 
there are to be found memoranda on the inner sides of the 
covers of the second and third manuscript books, that permis- 
sion had been granted to him to insert pages containing new 
matter which had suggested itself to him after further 
consideration. The first three manuscript books seem to have 
been each written within the space of one month and the last 
manuscript books was written within only fifteen days. The 
principal subject-matter was written on the right-hand pages 
only and the subject-matter to be added to the opposite page 
was written on the blank back of the previous page. We 
think that the desire of readers for information about the 
original manuscript will be satisfied by this information. 

That he was busy considering the subject-matter of this 
book before the book itself was written is sufficiently proved 
by two other books written by him. While fixing down the 
meaning of the stanza commencing with “ mdsdndm margaslrso 
'ham" (Gita 10. 35), he dived into the ocean of the Vedas, 
and placed at the disposal of the public the jewel ‘ Orion ’ ; 
and while travelling through the depths of the ocean of 
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the Vedas, he discovered ‘the Ancient Home of the Aryas’. 
Although the Gita-Rahasya was the last book to be published 
in point of time, yet, greater importance must be attached 
to that book than to the two other books, if one bears in mind 
the history of the writing of those two books. These two 
books have come into existence only as a result of the 
investigations made by him into the import of the Gita. 
In his introduction to ‘Orion’, he has made a reference 
to his study of the Gita. 

These two books were published in due course, and they 
were talked of all the world over ; but the Lokamanya could 
not get a propitious moment for starting the writing of the 
Gita-Rahasya until he went to jail for the third time. The 
ideas regarding the two other books were also conceived during 
his previous imprisonments. He could not be free from the 
burden of public work and get the necessary peace and leisure 
for writing the book until he was in jail; but, before he could 
actually start writing the book, he had to overcome many 
difficulties. It is best to describe these difficulties in his own 
words: “Three different orders were received at three different 

times regarding the book After a few days, the order 

of leaving all my books with me was cancelled; and a new 
order was received, that only four books should be left with 
me at a time. When I complained about this to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, another order was received, that all the books 
should be left with me to enable me to write the book. At 
the date when I was released from jail, the number of books 
with me was between 350 and 400. I was given bound books 
(and not loose pages) for writing, after the pages in them 
had been counted and numbered on either side. I was not 
given ink for writing but only a lead pencil and that too, 
ready sharpened” (Interview with Lokmanya Tilak after 
his release from jail, published in the Kesari of 30th 
June 1914). 

If the readers put some pressure on their imagination, 
they cannot but have before their eyes a clear picture of what 
difficulties had to be overcome by him and what trouble 
he experienced while he was writing the book. Despite all this, 
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he got the manuscript of the book ready for printing in the 
winter of 1910. The fact of the rough draft of the book being 
ready for printing is mentioned by him in a letter written 
in the beginning of the year 1911 ; and that letter has been 
printed in Mo in an issue of the Maratlm, published in the 
month of March, In order that the Exposition of the Gita 
made by him in the Gita-Rahasya should be easier to follow 
for his readers, Lokamanya Tilak delivered four lectures 
during the Ganapati festival in the year 1914 ; after this the 
printing of the work was taken in hand, and the first edition 
■of the book was published in June 1915. The subsequent 
history is well-known to everybody. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE, 
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In placing before the public this English translation of 
the GITA-RAHASYA (the Esoteric Import of the Gita ) by the 
late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the object of the 
publishers has been to give this Exposition of the Message of 
the Gita a far wider circulation than it could have in its 
original Marathi form. It is true that the work has been 
translated into some of the Indian vernaculars ; but that 
circulation has necessarily been a limited one. 

The late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak was a spiritual 
and intellectual giant. He was a monumental figure in the 
history of India, and it is a question whether he was more 
a philosopher than a politician and statesman, in as much 
as his statesmanship and his political activities would appear 
to have been based on the Karma-Yoga and the principles of 
Ethics, which he believed to have been expounded in the Gita. 
In fact, the Gita and its teachings would seem to have been the 
guiding beacon of his life ; and if one considers what he did for 
India, and compares it with what he has preached in the Gita- 
Rahasya, one will come to believe that he has practised what 
he preached, ( which few people do ), and that his political 
activities were a concrete example of that ‘ universal welfare ’ 
(lokasamgraha ), which according to him, was preached by 
the Gita to be the basis of Karma-Yoga. And, one will not be 
far wide of the mark, if one looks upon him as a mahard 
in an age of National regeneration. 

As a result of the various commentaries in ancient times 
on the Srimad Bhagavadgita, this Divine Book has been 
considered by some as advocating the Path of Renunciation, 
whereas, others have interpreted it as advocating the Path of 
Devotion. Both these being paths of indifference to the world 
{vairagya), the effect of these commentaries has been to 
emasculate the devotees of the Gita, and to fill them with an 
apathy towards worldly affairs, and towards a spirited and 
active national existence. 

The Lokamanya has, however, shown in this Exposition of 
the Esoteric Import of the Gita, that the true path of life 
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taught by the Gita has been pure, righteous, and moral Action 
in the affairs of the world (as against Renunciation, or in- 
difference to the world), based on the Spiritual Realisation of 
the identity and equality of the Soul or Self (Atman) in all 
created beings, and in which intense Devotion to the Almighty is 
the most important factor. The Author has in effect proved that 
the Gita does not support any individual mode of life, such as 
Renunciation purely, or Action purely, or Devotion purely, but 
that it preaches a fusion and harmony between all the three 
modes of life, and declares the best mode of life to be incessant 
Righteous Action ( “ m rte srantasya sakhyaya devah ”, i. e., “ the 
gods do not like any, except those who labour until they are 
tired ”), based on an Equability of Reason arising from the 
Spiritual Realisation of the Absolute Self, combined with an 
intense Devotion to the Paramesvara (Almighty). 

At the 18th Session of the Maharastra Sahitya Parisad 
(Maharashtra Literary Conference) held at Nagpur in tho 
year 1933, I tabled a Resolution that : “ This Conference is of 
opinion that there should be a Society for translating Marathi 
literature into English, in order to give international 
importance to the Marathi language This Resolution was 
unanimously passed by the Conference, and pursuant to that 
Resolution, I framed the draft of a scheme for the establish- 
ment and registration of such a literary society. 

While I was busy with this project, my friend and my 
office client, Mr. R. B. Tilak, the surviving son of the late 
Lokamanya Tilak, who had seen my English translations of some 
Marathi poems which had been published in certain Magazines, 
and who also knew of the Resolution passed at the Nagpur 
Conference, approached me with a request that I should 
undertake the translation into English of the Gita-Rahasya, 
which is one of the most brilliant gems of Marathi literature, 
and thus place before the public a concrete example of 
the usefulness of the Resolution adopted at my instance 
by the Maharastra Sahitya Parisad. As the task set before 
me was a stupendous one, both on account of its volume and 
the labour involved, as also on account of the extremely 
difficult and involved style of the author, I was at first 
doubtful whether or not I should undertake the work. In 

v~vi 
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fact, the task of getting this work translated into English had 
at first been attempted in the life-time of the late Lokamanya 
Tilak, and again after his death, by his sons, as has been 
mentioned by Mr. R. B. Tilak, in the Publisher’s Foreword. 
Being inspired, however, by the “ spiritual power of this 
wonderful and well-known work ”, which saw the sale of ten 
thousand copies of the first Marathi edition of it “ within a few 
months of its being published ” ( as stated in the Publisher’s 
Foreword ), and being further inspired by the advice of Vidula 
to her son that, “ muhurtam jmlitani sreyo na ca dhumayitam 
dram ” ( Ma. Bha. U. 132. 15 ), that is, “ it is better to shine 
like a flame for a little while, than to perpetually smoulder ”, 
I resolved that I would see this work through at any cost. In 
forming this resolve, I wanted to place before the Maharastra 
public a concrete example of the usefulness of the Resolution, 
which I had tabled at the Maharastra Sahitya Parisad, as also to 
place the real message of the Gita according to one of the most 
brilliant Indian philosophers as stated in the beginning of this 
Preface, before the world, which, to me, seems sadly in need of it 
at the present moment. Having regard to the hold which the 
English language has on the world, no better medium could be 
found for sending this message of the Gita to every home in every 
corner of the world. There was a time when Indians considered it a 
sacrilege to put religious and philosophical lore into the hands of 
the unregenerate classes, and more so, into the hands of foreigners 
who would, of course, be far beyond the pale of these classes ; 
but, in my humble opinion, it is the sacred duty of any one 
who possesses any kind of Knowledge, to place such Knowledge 
at the disposal of those who are inclined to purify themselves 
in the Flame of Knowledge ; for, “ asamskrtas tu saniskdryah 
bhratrbhih purvasamskrtaih", i. e., ” it is the duty of those who 
have been previously initiated, to initiate their brethren, who 
are uninitated ”. And, if this Message of the Gita, which the 
late Lokamanya Tilak, placed before his Maharashtriyan 
compatriots through this book, and which his sons circulated 
further into India itself through the medium of its vernacular 
translations, goes round the world, on the River of Time, 
spreading the inspiration given by the original text, I shall feel 
that I have discharged to a certain extent my obligations to my 
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mother-land, and to my mother-tongue, by advancing to a 
certain extent the spiritual regeneration of the world. 

To enable the reader to understand the method followed 
by me in this translation, I would like to draw his attention to 
the rules, printed immediately after this preface at p. xxxix, 
which I have attempted to follow. 

As will be seen from the details about the original work 
which are given at p. xxviii, the whole book was written by the 
Author in the Mandalay jail within the period of about five 
months from 3nd November 1910 to 30th March 1911. So 
great has been my anxiety to place this wonderful interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy of the Gita before the world at large, 
that I have translated the whole of the book within about the 
same time, that is, from 20th May to 14th November 1934, by 
devoting every spare moment to the translation in spite of 
my other work. This was, of course, the first draft of the work 
which I prepared ; and the same has been subsequently revised, 
;re-cast, and even re-written by me in some places, as the 
printing was going on. 

The translation of the first six chapters (about 147 pages 
of the original), had been prepared by another gentleman, and 
the type-written copy of it was placed by the publishers in 
my hands ; but I have not made any use of it whatsoever, as I 
have preferred to have a homogeneous, and consistent style 
and method of translation for the whole text, which would be 
entirely mine. 

In translating, I have attempted to be as faithful to the 
text as possible, as I have thought that in the case of a 
philosophical and technical book written by a genius like the 
late Lokamanya, it would be extremely wrong to take any 
liberty whatsoever with the text. The late Lokamanya, 
besides being a great philosopher, and a great statesman, was 
also a master of the Marathi language ; and even an apparently 
insignificant word used by him has an immense modifying or 
limiting value, and the omission of even a small conjunction, 
or the translation of an ‘and’ as an ‘or,* would considerably 
injure the sense intended to be conveyed by the author. I have, 
•therefore, not changed the text at all, but only altered the garb 
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or the medium of expression ; for, a translation is no translations, 
if it is not faithful. I have not even broken up long and 
involved sentences ; for, though a sentence may be long and 
involved, each portion of it has a bearing and a limiting value 
on the remaining portions of the sentence ; and breaking up 
such a sentence into several small sentences, would make it 
lose its cumulative force, and to that extent the meaning 
intended to be conveyed by the author would be disabled. In 
following this procedure, I have satisfied myself by thinking, 
that if there are persons in India, who can without difi&culty 
understand the long and involved sentences in ' the original 
Marathi text, there cannot be a dearth of intelligent persons 
in the world, who will be able to understand the same 
sentences, with their long and involved construction, in the 
garb of the English language and character. Some readers 
will possibly find the sense being continually interrupted by 
the Sanskrit quotations. But the rendering of those quotations 
has been made in such a way, that if the reader reads only the 
English rendering without reading the quotation, he will 
find that the rendering fits into the sentence and that the 
sense runs on without any interruption. 

I had at one time thought of omitting the quotations, and 
giving only the English rendering, but I realized that I would 
thereby be destroying the characteristic feature of the style of 
the Author, though it would have made reading easy. 

As stated above, I have made this translation both as 
a national duty which I owe to my mother-tongue, as 
also with the idea of placing the immortal Spiritual 
Knowledge contained in the Gita-Rahasya within the grasp of 
everyone, whose Destiny inspires him to study it with 
attention ; and, I have no doubt that every reader who goes 
through these pages conscientiously and sincerely, and with 
an unbiassed, impartial, and Truth-seeking mind will be 
spiritually benefited by doing so. 

Before concluding this foreword, I must express my 
appreciation of the sincere pains taken by the Manager and 
the staff of the Bombay Vaibhava Press for ensuring the 
correct printing of the press copy, which has been considerably 
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'troublesome on account of the Sanskrit quotations and words, 
which are printed in a transliterated form ; and I have even been 
allowed, as an exceptional case, to make corrections when 
the form was on the machine ready for printing. My 
gratitude is due to my brother Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the 
Chief Editor of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in 
charge of the Critical edition of the Mahabharata, who has 
for some time looked into the transliterated portions and made 
very valuable suggestions regarding the translation. My 
thanks are similarly due to Professor A. B. Gajendragadkar 
of the Elphinstone College, Nyaya-Ratna Dhundiraj 
G. Vinod M. A., and Mr. S. A. Sabnis, Solicitor, for the 
suggestions occasionally made by them, and the encourage- 
ment I have received from them. My thanks are lastly due 
to Mr. P. B. Gothaskar, retired Librarian of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, who on account of 
having been in touch with the publication of the Journal of 
that Society, was of great use to me in correcting the earlier 
proofs and who, in carefully revising those proofs, also drew 
my attention to such sundry inaccuracies, as he thought, had 
remained in the translation, so as to enable me to correct them, 
if necessary. The final proofs were corrected by me. Apart 
from the printer’s devils which have inevitably crept in, 
it is necessary to mention the mistake in the heading of 
Chapter XII, in which the word ‘Siddha-Vyavahara ’ is wrong, 
and the correct word, as in the original, is only ‘ Vyavahara. ' 

In concluding this Preface, I cannot but follow the 
injunction of the Blessed Lord that, “ yat karod yad asndsi yaj 

juhod tat Jmrusm mad arpanam”,{Ql. 9. 27), which has 

also been carried out by the Author himself (see foot-note to 
Author’s Dedication) ; and I humbly dedicate this compilation 
to the Paramesvara in the shape of the Eternal Trinity of 
<(i) Sri Maha Laksmi Indira, the Goddess of Wealth, the consort 
of Sri Visnu, Who claimed my Devotion, and was the 
cause of my taking this work in hand and completing 
it, (ii) Sri Maha Kali Parvatl, the Goddess of Destruc- 
tion, Who destroyed the Knot of Ignorance in my heart 
K “ djnana-hrdaya-grant/d ” — Siva-Gita, 13. 32 ), and opened 
any eyes to the Realities of Life, and kept my footsteps 
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continually on the Path of Knowledge, and (iii) Sri Mahs. 
Sarasvatl Vidya, the Goddess of Learning, Who has now claimed* 
me for Her own, and compelled me to cast this Fruit of my 
Action {karmany evadhikaras te rriaphalem kada ca na — Gl. 2. 47)>- 
in the shape of this translation, on the River of Time, which 
circumscribes and goes round the whole world, and Who is 
verily my Mother (for I am a Sarasvat by birth !). 

OM-TAT-SAT. 

3TRTT 1 ?mff ^ i 

^ *TnM gscTT gsm i ii 


Bombay, 
12th June 1935. 


B. S. SUKTHANKAR. 
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GENERAL RULES REGARDING 
THE TRANSLATION. 

(i) Wherever a philosophical Sanskrit word used in the 
Marathi text (not being a technical philosophical term which 
has been Anglicised), has been rendered by me into English, I 
have, wherever necessary, placed immediately after such 
rendering the actual word used by the author in the original, in 
italics, and within brackets ; e. g., bodily {kayika), Self -Realised 
[Mma-jndnin), occasional {naimittika), etc. This has been done to 
enable such of my readers as are acquainted with Sanskrit to 
understand what the author himself wanted to say, in case my 
rendering has not been correct. 

(ii) If the word in the original text is a technical philoso- 
phical word, which has been Anglicised, I have used the word 
in Roman characters, beginning with a capital letter, e. g., 
Jiva, Paramesvara, Prakrti, Paramatman, Atman etc. 

(iii) Diacritical signs have been used in order to ensure 
correct pronunciation by the reader, whose attention is drawn 
to the tabular statement at p. xl showing what diacritical 
sign has been used for indicating which sound. 

(iv) Technical philosophical English words are used with 
an initial capital letter in order to distinguish them from 
when they are not so used, e. g., Real, Matter, Spirit, the 
Imperceptible, Knowledge, Mind, Consciousness, the Quality- 
less etc., unless they have been used as adjectives, or in a 
non-technical sense, e. g., the qualifcyless Brahman etc. 

(v) If in the text itself, there is a Sanskrit word in 
brackets after another Sanskrit word, (which latter one has 
been rendered by me into English), the Author’s word in 
brackets, though in Sanskrit, has not been put into italics, in 
order to distinguish the case from where I have put such words 
in italic characters, in brackets, after the rendering, as 
mentioned in (i) above. 

(vi) If the Sanskrit word in the original has been retained 
in the translated text, its rendering in English is placed after 
it in brackets; e. g., the Imrya ( product ), karma ( Action ) etc- 
This has been done only where the retention has been necessary 
on account of the context. 
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(vii) I have not added anything of my own in the translated 
text except as follows :-In almost all places where the Author 
has given a Sanskrit quotation, he has immediately after- 
wards translated this quotation or given a summary of it in 
Marathi ; and this, of course, has been translated into English. 
In some places, however, the Author has not translated a 
Sanskrit quotation into Marathi ; and in these cases, I myself 
have translated it into English, for the convenience of the 
reader not acquainted with Sanskrit ; but, wherever this has 
been done, I have added the word “ — ^Trans.” after the trans- 
lation. Any inaccuracies in such translations, would, of 
course, be mine. Where, however, such a quotation has been 
from the Gita itself, I have rendered into English, the transla- 
tion of that quotation, as made by the Author himself, in his 
translation of the stanzas of the Gita (See Vol. II of this work). 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PICTORIAL MAP OF the 
PROMINENT SCHOOLS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
mentioned in the GiTA-RAHASY A. 


Shown on the wrapper 



and opp. page 18. 


The river is the River of Time, on the banks which are the 
various Ages through which India has passed, namely, (1) the 
Vedic Age, (2) the Age of the 'Gita, (3) the Age of Buddha, 
(4) the Age of Shri Shankaracharya, (5) the Age Jnaneshvara, 
Tukarama and others being the Age of Devotion, (6) the Age of 
Shri Samartha Ramadasa, showing the revival of Action, and 
(7) the deputation of Indian Leaders at the gates of the Houses 
of Parliament and (8) Mahatma Gandhi, in the Present Age, 

Nos. 1, 2, 6. 7 and 8 are the Ages of Action, or of Karma- 
Yoga starting with the Vedic Karma age, and ending with the 
present days, and forming a big L, which means the Lucky 
Ages, whereas Nos, 3, 4 and 5 are the Ages of Renunciation, 
which are only a small passing cloud on the Karma-Yoga 
tradition of India. 

The narrow' bed of the river in the Ages of Renunciation, 
spreads out as it flows down along the plains of the Ages of 
Action, suggesting the widening out of the view-point of 
Philosophy from the narrow Pass of Renunciation to the broad 
Fields of Action. 

The two inset pictures in the form of the ‘ Svastika ’ show 
the five Pandavas on the Kuru field, and the five Indian 
leaders near the Houses of Parliament, in each case, on the 
Field of Action, The last picture is of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
latest Karma-Yogin of India. 


R. B. TILAK. 
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AUTHOR’S DEDICATION. 

(IN SANSKRIT VERSE) 


How very profound is the importance of the Gita, which i 
was expounded in ancient times by wise men, and which was 
further explained in various ways by Acarayas, and how 
limited is the scope of my intelligence? Still, I am impelled:: 
by my rashness to explain the same once more, keeping before 
my eyes the old Sastras as well as notable modern ideas; and 
honourable people desiring to understand what is doable 
and what not-doable, deserve to hear this (new) explanation. 
Having made this request to revered persons in the sweet 
words of Kalidasa, I, a Brahmin, (by name) Bala, the son 
of Gahgadhara, born in the family of Tilaka, belonging to 
the clan {gotra) of the Rsi Sandilya, and a resident of the 
town of Poona, situate in the Maharastra, following the path 
of the Good, and with the words of Hari * in my mind, do 
dedicate this work to the Lord of Laksmi, the Soul of the 
World, in the Salivahana Saka 1837. May the Blessed Lord, 
the Highest Purusa, be pleased by this dedication. 


^ Whatever you do, or eat, or offer by way of sacrifice, or 
give, or perform by way of austerity^ dedicate all that to Me^ 
O, son of Kunti 


(Gita 9. 27). 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

I am only repeating the stale words uttered by Saints i 
How can an insignificant man like me know this ? n 

— ^Tukarama. 

Although in the beginning of this book, I have explained 
my reasons for publishing it, in spite of the fact that there* are 
in existence many Sanskrit ’commentaries, or criticisms, or 
Prakrit translations, or exhaustive and universally accepted 
expositions of the Srlmad BhagavadgltS, yet, there is no better 
place than an Introduction for explaining all such things as 
cannot be included in the discussion of the subject-matter of 
the book itself. The first of these things is about the 
author himself. It is now nearly forty-three years since I made 
my first acquaintance with the Bhagavadgita. In the 
year 1872, during the last illness of my father, the task of 
reading out to him a Prakrit commentary on the Bhagavadgita 
called Bhasa-vivrtti fell to my lot. At that date, that is, when 
I was only 16 years old, it was not possible for me to fully 
understand the import of the Gita. Still, as the impressions 
made on the mind in young age are lasting, the liking for 
the Bhagavadgita which then came into existence did not 
die out ; and when I had later on made further studies in 
Sanskrit and English, I had occasion to read from time to 
time the Sanskrit commentaries and other criticisms, as also the 
expositions by many learned scholars in English and in 
Marathi on the Gita. I was then faced by the doubt as to why 
the Gita, which was expounded in order to induce to fight that 
Arjuna, who was dejected by the idea that it was a sin to war 
with one’s own relatives, should contain an Exposition of the 
manner in which Release could be obtained by Knowledge 
(Jnana) or by Devotion (Bhakti), that is to say, only of the 
‘ mok^-marga ’ ; and that doubt gradually gained ground, 
^cause, I could not find a satisfactory answer to that question 
in any commentary on the Gita. It is quite possible that 
others too might have felt the same doubt. One cannot say no 
to that. When a person is engulfed in commentaries, he 
cannot find a different solution, though he may feel that the 
solution given in the commentary is not satisfactory. I* 
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therefore, put aside all criticisms and commentaries, and 
independently and thoughtfully read the Gita over several 
times, I then got out of the clutches of the commentators, and 
was convinced that the original Gita did not preach the 
Philosophy of Renunciation {mvrtti)^ but of Energism (Karma- 
Yoga) ; and that possibly, the single word ‘ yoga ’ used in the 
Gita had been used to mean Karma-Yoga. That conviction 
was strengthened by the study of the Mahabharata, the Vedanta- 
Sutras, the Upanisads and other Sanskrit and English treatises 
on Vedanta ; and believing that by publishing that opinion, 
there would be a fuller discussion on the subject, and that it 
would be easier to arrive at the truth, I delivered public 
lectures on the subject on four or five occasions at different 
times. One of these was delivered at Nagpur in January 1902, 
and the other one at the Sankesvara Matha in August 1904, 
in the presence of Jagadguru Sri Sarhkaracarya of the 
Karavira and Sankesvara Matha, and at his request. The 
summary of the lecture delivered at Nagpur was published 
in the newspapers at the time. With the same object, I also 
discussed the matter from time to time privately, whenever 
I had leisure, with some of my learned friends. One of these 
was the late Mr. Shripati Suva Bhingarkar. In his company, 
I had occasion to see some Prakrit treatises pertaining to the 
Bhagavata cult, and some of the ideas explained in the Gita- 
Rahasya were first fixed in the discussions between myself 
and the Buva. It is a matter of deep regret that he is not 
alive to see this work. Though my opinion that the creed 
preached in the Gita was one of Action, had, in this way, 
become quite definite, and though I had decided to reduce it 
to writing, many years went by. But I thought that a 
considerable amount of misunderstanding would arise if 
I merely published in a book form, this moral of the Gita* 
which had not been accepted in the commentaries, criticisms, 
or translations now commonly available, without assigning 
any reasons as to why I was unable to accept the conclusions 
arrived at by the former commentators. At the same time, 
as the work of dealing with the opinions of all the commenta- 
tors, and exposing their incompleteness with reasons, and of 
comparing the religion expounded in the Gita with other 
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religions or philosophies was one entailing great labour, it 
was not possible for me to satisfactorily complete it, within 
a short period of time. Therefore, although my friends Daji 
Saheb Kharay and Dada Saheb Khaparday had, in anticipation 
and somewhat hastily, announced that I was shortly going 
to publish a treatise on the Gita, yet, seeing that the material 
in hand was not sufficient, I went on putting off the work 
of writing the book. And later on, when in the year 1908* 
I was convicted and sent to Mandalay, in Burma, the chance 
of this book being written came practically to an end. But, 
when after sometime. Government was pleased to grant 
permission to take the books and other things essential for 
writing this book from Poona to Mandalay, the draft of this 
book was first made in the Mandalay Jail in the Winter 
of 1910-1911 (between Kartik Shuddha 1st and Palgun Vadya 
30th of the Saka Year 1832); and thereafter, the draft was 
improved upon from time to time, as things suggested 
themselves to me; and those portions which had remained 
incomplete as the necessary books had not been available, 
were completed after my release from jail. Nevertheless, 
I cannot even now say that this work is complete in every 
respect; because, the elementary principles of Release (mo/csa) 
and Moral Philosophy are very recondite, and they have 
been so exhaustively expounded by ancient and modern 
scholars, that it is very often difficult to correctly decide 
which portion of such expositions ought to be incorporated 
in this small book, without including too much. But, my 
physical condition is now becoming weak, as described by 
the great Maharastra poet Moropanta in the following 
arija stanza 

Old age, which is the spotless white banner carried by the 
army of attendants of Death, is already in sight i 

And my body is exhausted in the struggle with diseases, 
which are the advance-guard of that army ll ; 

and my contemporaries in life have passed on. So, having 
come to the conclusion that I should place before the public the 
information which I have gathered, and the ideas which have 
occurred to me, and that someone else possessed by the same 
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inspiration { sarnanadharma }, will come to birth in the 
immediate or distant future, and develop and work them out, 
I have published this book. 

Though I am not prepared to accept the opinion that the 
Oita gives only an exposition of the paths of Release based 
on Renunciation, such as, ‘the Knowledge of the Brahman’ 
or ‘ Devotion’, after proving worldly Action to be inferior and 
negligible, I must, at the outset, make it clear that I do not 
also say that there is no exposition at all in the Bhagavadgita 
of the paths of obtaining Release. Nay ; I too have shown in 
this book, that according to the philosophy of the Gita, it is the 
primary duty of every human being in this world, to acquire 
the Knowledge of the pure form of the Paramesvara, and 
thereby to cleanse out and purify his own Reason as far as 
possible. But, that is not the principal subject-matter of the 
Gita. At the commencement of the war, Arjuna was engulfed in 
a perplexity about what his duty was, namely, whether he 
should or should not take part in a war, which would ruin the 
welfare of his Atman, in the shape of Release, as a result of his 
committing heinous sins like the destruction of his own clan, 
etc., though it was the duty of every Ksatriya to fight. 
And I am of opinion that in order to clear this 
doubt, the Gita has propounded the device of performing 
Action in such a way that one ultimately attains Release 
without committing sin, namely, the Karma-Yoga founded on 
Knowledge, in which Devotion is the principal factor, after it 
had fully expounded the Philosophy of Action and Non-Action, 
and also the various paths of attaining Release according to 
pure Vedanta Philosophy, and had established that no man is 
free from Action, and that Action should never be given up. 
This exposition of Action and Non-Action, or of Morality and 
Immorality is called ‘ Ethics ’ by modern purely Materialistic 
philosophers. It is not that I could not have made this 
exposition by following the usual procedure, and explained 
how this principle has been established by the Gita, by 
commenting on the Gita stanza by stanza. But, unless one is 
thoroughly conversant with the various philosophical doctrines, 
arguments and deductions pertaining to Vedanta, Mlmariisa, 
Sariikhya, the Doctrine of Causality (karma-vipaka) and 
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Devotion, on the authority of which the doctrine of Karma- 
Yoga has been established in the Gita, and the reference to 
which is sometimes very succinct, the full purport of the 
exposition made in the Gita is not easily understood. I have, 
therefore, scientifically divided all the various subjects or 
doctrines, which one comes across in the Gita, into chapters, 
and briefly expounded them, together with the most important 
logical arguments relating to them ; and I have, at the same 
time, consistently with the critical methods of the present day, 
compared in brief and as occasion arose, the most important 
doctrines propounded in the Gita, with the doctrines 
propounded in other religions and philosophies. It may thus 
be said that the essay ‘ Gita-Rahasya ’ (the Esoteric Import 
of the Gita), which is published in the beginning of this book, 
■is by itself an independent, though a small, book on the 
doctrine of Proper Action (Karma-Yoga). But, in any case, 
it was not possible to consider fully each individual 
stanza of the Gita in a general exposition of this kind. 
I have, therefore, at the end of the book, translated the Gita, 
stanza by stanza, and added exhaustive commentaries to the 
translations in different places, in order to explain the 
anterior and posterior context; or, in order to show how former 
commentators have stretched the meaning of some of the 
stanzas of the Gita in order to support their own doctrines 
(See Gita 3. 17-19 ; 6. 3 ; and 18. 2) ; or, in order to show which 
of the various doctrines enunciated in the Gita-Rahasya appear 
how and where in the Gita, according to the catechismal 
method of the Gita. It is true that by following this method, 
some subject-matter has been repeated ; but, as I felt convinced 
that I could not in any other way fully dissipate the misunder- 
standing, which now exists in the mind of the common reader 
as regards the import of the Gita, I have separated the 
exposition of the Gita-Rahasya (Esoteric Import of the Gita) 
from the translation itself ; and thereby, it has become easy 
for me (i) to show with authorities and with former history, 
where and in what manner, the doctrines of the Gita with 
reference to Vedanta, Mlmaihsa, Devotion etc., have appeared 
in the Bharata, the Saihkhya system, the Vedanta-Sutras, the 
Upanisads, the Mimariisa and other original texts, (ii) to 
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explain in a lucid way the difference between Renunciatioiif 
(Saihnyasa) and Action (Karma-Yoga), as also (iii) to expound 
in a proper way the importance of the Gita from the point of 
view of practical Action, by comparing the Gita with other 
religious opinions or philosophies. If there had not been all 
sorts of commenfcaries on the Gita, and if various persons had 
not interpreted the import of the Gita, each in a different 
way, it would have been totally unnecessary for me to quote 
the original Sanskrit authorities which go to support the 
propositions laid down by me in my book. But such a thing 
cannot be done in the present times ; and it is likely that many 
may doubt the correctness of the import of the Gita or of the 
propositions, laid down by me. I have, therefore, everywhere 
pointed out the authorities which support what I say, and in 
important places, I have given the original Sanskrit text of the 
authorities with translations. As many of these dicta are 
usually accepted as proved truths in books on Vedanta, my 
secondary object in quoting them has been, that my readers 
should get acquainted with them in the course of reading, and 
find it easier on that account to remember the doctrines embo- 
died in those statements. But, as it is not likely that all 
readers will be knowing Sanskrit, I have arranged my book on 
the whole in such a way that, if any reader who does not 
understand Sanskrit, reads the book, omitting the Sanskrit 
stanzas, there will not be any interruption anywhere in the 
sense; on this account, it has became necessary in many places, 
to remain satisfied with giving a mere summary of the Sans- 
krit stanza, instead of giving a literal translation of it. 
But as the original stanza is given in each case, there is no 
risk of any misunderstanding arising as a result of this 
procedure having been followed. 

There is a story told about the Kohinoor diamond that after 
it had been taken from India to England, it was again cut there, 
and on that account, it began to look more brilliant. This 
law, which is true in the case of a diamond, also applies to a 
jewel in the shape of truth. It is true that the religion pro- 
pounded by the Gita is true and unshakeable. But, as the 
time at which and the form in which it was propounded, and 
the other attendant circumstances have considerably changed,. 
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it does not strike may as as brilliant as before. As the Gita 
was propounded at a time, when ‘ whether to act or renounce ’ 
was considered a question of great importance, to be determined 
before arriving at a decision as to which act was good and 
which bad, many people look upon a considerable portion of it 
as now unnecessary ; and, as that position has been further 
made worse by commentaries supporting the Path of Renuncia-- 
tion, the exposition of Karma- Yoga contained in the Gita ha& 
become very difficult to understand for many in the present 
age. Besides, some of our new scholars are of opinion that 
as a result of the present growth of the Material sciences in 
the West, the deductions laid down in ancient times with 
reference to the Karma-Yoga, on the basis of the Philosophy 
of the Absolute Self, cannot possibly be fully applicable to- 
modern conditions. In order to prove that this idea is wrong,. 
I have briefly mentioned in various places in my exposition of 
the Gita-Rahasya (Esoteric Import of the Gita) the doctrines of 
Western philosophers, which are similar to those in the Gita^ 
Really speaking, the exposition of Ethics in the Gita is in na 
way fortified by such a comparison. Yet, those people whose 
eyes are dazzled by the present unheard of growth of the 
Material sciences, or who have learnt to consider the Science 
of Ethics, only externally, that is to say, only in its Material 
aspect, as a result of the present one-sided methods of education, 
will be made to see clearly by means of this comparison that,, 
not only has human knowledge not yet gone beyond the 
doctrines laid down on this subject by our philosophers, for the 
simple reason that Ethics and the science of Release are both 
beyond Material Knowledge, but, deliberations are still going 
on on these questions in the West, from the Metaphysical 
point of view, and the opinions of these Metaphysicians are 
not materially different from the doctrines laid down in the 
Gita. This fact will be clearly borne out by the comparative 
exposition appearing in the different chapters of the Gita- 
Rahasya. But, as this subject is very extensive, I must 
explain here, with reference to the summaries of the opinions 
of Western philosophers which I have given in various places, 
that, as my principal object has been only to expound the 
import of the Gita, I have accepted as authoritative the 
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doctrines laid down in the Gita, and have mentioned the 
Western opinions only so far as was necessary in order to 
show to what extent the doctrines of Western moral philoso- 
phers or scholars tally with the doctrines in the Gita ; and this 
too has been done by me only to such an extent that the 
ordinary Marathi reader should experience no difficulty in 
grasping their import. It cannot, therefore, be disputed that 
those who wish to ascertain the minute differences between the 
two — and these differences are many — or to see the full argu- 
mentative exposition or developing-out of these theorems, must 
examine the original Western books themselves. Western 
scholars say that the first systematic treatise on the discrimina- 
tion between Right and Wrong Action or on Morality was 
written by the Greek philosopher Aristotle. But in my 
opinion, these questions had been examined long before 
Aristotle in a more exhaustive and scientific manner in the 
Mahabharata and in the Gita ; and no moral doctrine has yet 
been evolved, which is different from the doctrines metaphysi- 
cally expounded in the Gita. The solution given by Aristotle 
of the question whether it is better to spend one’s life peace- 
fully, in philosophical meditation, and living like a hermit, or 
to spend it in all sorts of political activities, is to be found in 
the Gita ; and the opinion of Socrates that whatever sin is 
committed by man, is committed by him only as a result of 
ignorance, is also to be found to a certain extent in the Gita, 
because it is a doctrine of the Gita that it is not possible for a 
man to commit any sin, after his Reason has become equable 
as a result of the Knowledge of the Brahman. The doctrine 
of the Epicureans and the Stoics that the conduct of the perfect 
Jilanin is a standard for everybody, from the moral point of 
view, is to be found in the Gita ; and the description of the 
perfect Jnanin, given by the philosophers belonging to these 
sects, tallies with the description of the Sthitaprajna (Steady- 
in-Mind) given in the Gita. Similarly, the dictum of Mill, 
Spencer, Kant, and other Materialistic philosophers, that the 
highest peak or test of Morality consists in everybody acting 
so as to promote the welfare of the whole of mankind, is 
included in the external characteristic of a Sthitaprajna 
descibed in the Gita in the words “ sarvabhutahite-ratah ’* (i. e., 
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^‘one busy promoting the welfare of all created beings” — 
Trans.) ; and the arguments relating to Ethics, and the 
doctrines regarding Freedom of Will, enunciated by Kant and 
Green, are to be found mentioned in the Gita, on the authority 
of the Knowledge contained in the Upanisads. If the Gita had not 
contained anything more than this, it would still have comman- 
ded universal respect. But the Gita does not stop there. After 
showing that the conflict between Release {moksa). Devotion 
(bfuikti), and Ethics {niti-dharma) imagined by Materialistic 
philosophers, as also the conflict between Knowledge (jmna) 
and Right Action ( karrna ) imagined by the followers of 
the School of Renunciation ( sa?hnydsa ) were groundless, and 
also showing that the fundamental element in the brahma- 
vidya (science of the Brahman), and in bhakti (the Path of 
Devotion) is the foundation of Ethics and good behaviour, the 
Gita has shown what path of life should be adopted by a man 
by properly harmonising Knowledge (//7a^ia), Renunciation 
isamnyasa), Right Action (Icarma) and Devotion (bhakti). The 
Gita is thus essentially a treatise on Right or Proper Action 
(Karma-Yoga) ; and that is why it has been given a position 
of supreme importance in all Vedic treatises, which refer to it 
as ‘ brahrmvidyantargala {karma-} yoga-sastra (i. e., “ the Science 
of Right Action included in the Science of the Brahman ” — 
Trans.) The saying “ gitd suglta kartavya kim anyaih sdstra 
ustaraiK\ i.e., “ it is quite enough if one thoroughly studies the 
Gita; what is the use of dabbling in the other Sastras ?” is 
indeed correct ; and, therefore, it is my earnest and respectful 
request to everyone, who wishes to become acquainted with the 
basic principles of the Hindu Religion and Morality, that he 
should first study this wonderful and unprecedented book ; 
because, as the Gita expounds the root principles of the present 
Vedic Religion, as also its final aspect, based on Knowledge 
and giving primary importance to Devotion, and preaching the 
Karma-Yoga (Right Action), which (aspect) it had assumed after 
Saihkhya, Nyaya, Mimamsa, Upanisads, Vedanta and other 
ancient Sastras, which dealt with the Perishable and the 
Imperishable (ksaraksara) and the Body and the Atman (ksetra- 
ksetrajna) had come to as perfect a state as possible, it may 
well be said that there is no other work in the whole of Sanskrit 
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literature, which explains the principles of the present Hindu 
Religion in as succinct and yet as clear and unambiguous- 
a manner as the Gita. 

From what has been stated above, my readers will get an 
idea as to the general trend of the exposition contained in 
the Gita-Rahasya. From the reference to the opinions of the 
earlier commentators on the Gita, made in the beginning of 
the third chapter of the Saihkarabhasya on the Gita, it would' 
appear that these commentaries were in favour of Earma-Yoga 
(Right Action). These commentaries are not now available ; 
therefore, there is no reason why this book of mine should not' 
be called the first comparative exposition of the Gltaj in 
support of Right Action. The meanings of some stanzas 
given in this book are different from those given in the present 
commentaries, and I have also had to deal with many other 
subjects, which have nowhere been fully explained in the 
Marathi language. I have attempted to explain these subjects 
and the arguments in support of such explanation succinctly, 
but in as clear and easily intelligible a manner as possible ; 
and notwithstanding repetition, I have purposely given, in 
many places, synonyms for various words, of which the 
meanings have not yet become current or commonly known 
in the Marathi language, side by side with those words; andi 
I have also clearly shown in different places the most salient 
theorems in these subjects, by separating them from the 
exposition itself. Yet, it is always difficult to discuss scienti- 
fic and difficult subjects in a few words ; and the Marathi 
terminology of these subjects is also not yet definite. I am,, 
therefore, alive to the fact that in this my new way of 
exposition, there may possibly creep in difficulty, unintelli- 
gibleness, or incompleteness, as a result of mental confusion, 
inadvertence, or for some other reasons. But the Bhagavad- 
glta is not something unknown to my readers. The Gita is a 
book which is daily recited by many, and there are also many, 
who have studied, or who are studying it scientifically. I have, 
therefore, to request such authoritative persons, that if this 
book comes to their hands, and they come across any flaws in 
it of the nature mentioned above, they will please draw my 
attention to them, so that I will consider the suggestions, andj 
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will also make the necessary corrections, if there is any 
occasion to bring out a second edition of this book. Some 
persons are likely to gather the impression that I have a 
particular system {saihpradaya) of mine own, and that I have 
explained the Gita in a special way, in support of that system. 
I must, therefore, make it clear here that the Gita-Rahasya has 
not been written with reference to any particular person, or 
any particular system. I have put forward the clear meaning 
of the Sanskrit stanzas in the Gita, according to my understand- 
ing. If, as a result of this straight-forward translation — * 
and as Sanskrit is now widely understood, may people will 
easily see whether or not my translation is straight-forward — 
my exposition assumes a doctrine-supporting character, then 
such character is of the Gita and not mine. As the clear request 
of Arjuna to the Blessed Lord was: “Do not confuse me by 
placing before me several courses of conduct, but point out to 
me definitely only one course, which is the proper course” 
*(Gi. 3. 2 ; 5. 17), it is clear that the Gita must be in support of 
one particular opinion (Gi. 3. 31); and I have set out to explain 
what that opinion is, by impartially interpreting the original 
Gita. I have not preconceived a doctrine first, and then 
attempted to stretch the meaning of the Gita, because the Gita 
will not fit in with that doctrine. In short, my attempt is to 
popularise the true inner import of the Gita with the 
devotees of the Gita — to whatever doctrine such import may 
pertain — and I have come forward to make, so to say, such 
a Sacrifice of Knowledge {jndmi'-yapia) as is referred to by 
•the Blessed Lord at the end of the Gita ; and I am sanguine 
that my countrymen, and co-religionists, will willingly give 
me this charitable offering of information in order to make my 
attempt flawless. 

I have explained at length in the Gita-Rahasya the reasons 
ffor the difference between the Esoteric Import of the Gita accord- 
ing to me, and that propounded by ancient commentators. 
But, though there may be such a difference of opinion as to the 
"teaching of the Gita, yet, as I have always made use more or less, 
of the various commentaries or criticisms on the Gita, as also 
of the former or modern Prakrit translations of the Gita, as 
occasion arose in writing the present book, I must here say that 
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I am deeply indebted to them, I must likewise express my 
gratitude towards those Western philosophers, to the theorems 
mentioned in whose works I have now and then referred. As 
it is doubtful whether it would have been possible for me to 
write this book without the help of all those works, I have quoted 
in the beginning of this introduction the following words of 
Tukarama : “ I am only repeating the stale words uttered by 
saints”. That a work like the Gita, which propounds 
Knowledge, untouched by Time, that is, equally true at all 
times, should, according to changing times, give fresh inspira- 
tion to human beings, is not a matter of surprise ; because, that 
is the characteristic feature of such universal works. But, the 
labour spent on such works by ancient scholars is not, on that 
account, wasted. This same argument applies to the transla- 
tions of the Gita into English, German, and other languages 
made by Western scholars. Though these translations are 
based primarily on the ancient commentaries on the Gita, 
some Western scholars have also started interpreting the Gita 
independently. But, these expositions of the Western scholars are 
to a certain extent incomplete, and in some places undoubtedly 
misleading and wrong, whether because, they have not properly 
understood the principle of the true (Karma-) Yoga or the 
history of the Vedic religious systems, or because, they have 
principally inclined towards the external examination of the 
matter only, or, for some other similar reason. There is no 
occasion to consider or examine here in detail those works of 
Western scholars on the Gita. In the Appendices to this book, 
I have stated what I have to say regarding the important 
questions raised by them. Nevertheless, I must in this 
Preface refer to some writings in English on the Gita, 
which I have recently come across. One such writing is that 
of Mr. Brooks. Mr. Brooks is a Theosophist and he has 
maintained in his book on the Gita, that the Bhagavadgita is 
in favour of Action (Karma-Yoga) ; and he has expressed the 
same opinion in his lectures. The second thesis is by Mr. S. 
Radhakrishnam of Madras, which has appeared in the form 
of a small essay in the International Ethical Quarterly 
(July 1911) published in America. In this work, the similarity 
between the Gita and Kant on questions of Ethics and 
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Freedom of Will has been shown. In my opinion, this 
similarity is even more comprehensive than has been shown in 
this essay ; and the arguments of Green on the question of 
Ethics are even more consistent with the Gita than those of 
Kant. But as both these questions have been dealt with by me 
in this book, I shall not repeat the same matter here. 
Pandit Sitanath Tatvabhushana has also recently published 
a book in English called Krsna and the Gita, which contains 
the twelve lectures delivered by that scholar on the Gita. But, 
any one who reads those books will be sure to notice, that 
there is a great deal of difference between the arguments 
contained in these books or in the book of Brooks and those 
advanced in mine. But, these writings show that my ideas 
about the Gita are not new-fangled ; and, as these works are 
a propitious sign that people are paying more and more 
attention to the doctrine of Right Action {karma-yoga) in the 
Gita, I am taking this opportunity of congratulating these 
modern writers. 

It is true that this work was completed in the Mandalay 
Jail ; but it had been written with a lead pencil, and it 
contained corrections and deletions in many places ; so, when 
it had been returned to me after inspection by Government, it 
was necessary to make a fair copy of it for printing ; and if 
I myself had to do that work, who knows how many months 
more would have passed before the work was published ! But 
Messrs. Waman Gopal Joshi, Narayan Krishna Gogte, 
Ramkrishna Dattatraya Paradkar, Ramkrishna Sadashiva 
Pimputkar, Appaji Vishnu Kulkarni and other gentlemen, 
have willingly rendered assistance in this matter and quickly 
finished the work, for which I am grateful to them. Similarly 
Mr. Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, and especially Vedasastra- 
sarhpanna Diksit KaMnath Sastri Lele, specially came here 
from Bombay, and took the trouble of reading the manuscript, 
and made many useful and critical suggestions, for which I am 
grateful to them. The reader, however, must not forget that 
the responsibility of the opinions expressed in this book is 
mine. In this way, the book was got ready for printing, 
but there was the risk of shortage of paper on account of 
the War. This difficulty was overcome by the timely supply 
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of paper, which was good in my opinion, by Messrs D. Padamji 
& Son, proprietors of the Swadeshi Paper Mills in Bombay ; 
and it became possible to publish a book on the Gita 
on good Indian paper. Yet, as the book was found to be 
larger than estimated, while the printing was in progress, 
there was again shortage of paper ; and, if that deficit had 
not been met by the proprietor of the Reay Paper Mills, 
Poona, my readers would have had to wait for a few months 
more for the publication of the book. Therefore, not only I, 
but also my readers, must feel grateful to the proprietors 
of these two mills. The task of correcting proofs still 
remained. This was undertaken by Messrs Ramkrishna 
Dattatraya Paradkar, Ramkrishna Sadashiva Pimputkar and 
Hari Raghunath Bhagvat. But of these, Mr. Hari Raghunath 
Bhagvat was alone attending to the work of verifying the 
references to other books made in different places, and 
of pointing out to me such defects as had remained. 
Needless to say, without the assistance of all these people, 
it would have been impossible for me to publish this book 
so soon, I, therefore, take this opportunity of sincerely 
thanking all these people. Finally, I must express my thanks 
to the owner of the Chitra-Shala Press, who undertook to 
publish this book carefully and as early as possible, and who 
has carried out his undertaking. Just as the assistance 
of many persons is necessary before the grain is turned into 
food for the eater, though there may be a harvest in the field, 
so also I may safely say, is the case with writers — at any 
rate, that was the case with me. And therefore, I once more 
sincerely thank all those persons who have helped me — whether 
or not I have specifically mentioned their names in the above 
list — and I end this preface. 

The preface is over. Now, though I feel unhappy at the 
idea that that subject, in thinking on which I have spent 
many years, and the constant company of and meditation 
over which has brought so much satisfaction to my mind, 
apd happiness into my heart, is now going to leave my 
hands in the shape of a book, yet, as these thoughts have come 
into my mind for the sole purpose of being handed down 
to coming generations — with interest, or at any rate, just as 
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tthey are — I am placing this philosopher’s stone, in the shape 
of a raja-guhya (the king of mysticisms) of the Vedio 
religion into the hands -of my promising readers, uttering 
the canon (mantra): uttisthata 1 jagrata ! prapyavaran- 
lubodfiata I", that is, “Arise, awake, and understand these 
blessings (conferred by the Blessed Lord) ’’, and with feelings 
of affection. In this (mysticism) lies the entire essence of Right 
and Wrong Action, and the Blessed Lord Himself has confidently 
given us the assurance, that the observance of this Religion, 
even to a small extent, delivers a person from great diffi- 
culties. What more can anybody want ? Keep in mind the 
universal rule that, “Nothing happens, unless something 
is done’’, and devote yourselves to Desireless Action ; that is all. 
The Gita was not preached either as a pastime for persons 
tired out after living a worldly life in the pursuit of selfish 
motives, nor as a preparatory lesson for living such worldly 
life, but in order to give philosophical advice as to how one 
should live his worldly life with an eye to Release (rnoksa), and 
as to the true duty of human beings in worldly life. My 
■last prayer to everyone, therefore, is, that one should not fail 
to thoroughly understand this ancient science of the life 
of a householder, or of worldly life, as early as possible in 
one’s life. 

Poona, Adhika Vaisakha, ) 

X , > Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Saka Year, 1837. j 
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CHAPTER I— INTRODUCTORY. 

The importance of Srimad Bhagavadgita — the words used 
at the end of each chapter of the Gita showing the conclusion 
of the chapter — the meaning of the word ‘Gita’ — description of 
several other Gitas and the inferiority of these Gitas and of 
the Yoga-Vasistha etc. — methods of examination of a book — 
modern external critics of the Bhagavadgita — the explanation 
of the moral of the Gita as given in the Mahabharata — the 
Prasthanatrayi ( i. e., the Upanisads, the Vedanta-Sutras and 
the Bhagavadgita), and the doctrine-supporting commentaries 
on it — explanations of the moral of the Gita according to these 
commentaries — Sri Sarhkaracarya — Madhusiidana — ^‘Tat-Tvam- 
Asi’ — the Paisaca-Bhasya — Ramanujacarya — Madhvacarya — 

Vallabhacarya — Nimbarka Sridharsvami — Jhanesvara — the 

point of view of all of them is to support some doctrine or 
other — the method of finding out the import of a work, without 
seeking to support a doctrine — ^how that method is neglected 
by the doctrine-supporting method — the introductory remarks 
and the concluding portion in the Gita — the deadlock arising 
from mutually conflicting Ethical principles, and the resulting 
confusion as to one’s duty — the advice in the Gita for solving 
that confusion ... ... ... p. 1 to 39 

CHAPTER vIL KARMA-JIJNASA- 
( THE DESIRE TO KNOW THE RIGHT ACTION ) 

Two English (foreign) examples of the doubt about duty — 
the importance of the Mahabharata from this point of view — the 
doctrine of Non-Violence (ahimsa-dharma), and the exceptions to 
it — the doctrine of Forgiveness {ksama), and the exceptions to 
it — the discrimination between Truth {satya) and Falsehood 
(anrta) according to our Sastras — a comparison of that discrimi- 
nation according to English (foreign) Ethics — superiority and 
importance of the point of view of our philosophers — the 
observance of a vow (pratijfld) and its limitations — the doctrine 
of Not-Stealing, and the exceptions to it — the exceptions to 
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the doctrine that ‘ living is more important than dying ’ — 
self-defence — duties owed to one’s mother, father, preceptor 
{guru) and other revered persons, and the exceptions to the 
same— the relative importance of the restraint of Desire (kama). 
Anger {krodha) and Avarice (ld)ha ) — the occasions and the 
limits of Time and Place for showing courage, and other 
virtues— the relative importance of different courses of 
Action — the subtle distinction between Morality {dluxrrna) and 
Immorality {adharyrui)^ and the wonderfulness of the 
Gita... ... ... ... p, 40-69 


CPIAPTER III. 

KARMA-YOGA-SASTRA. 

(The Science of Right Action). 

The importance of the Desire to know the Right Action 
(Imrrm-jijnasa) — the first Chapter of the Gita and the necessity of 
the Science of Right Action — the definition of the meaning of 
the word ‘Karma* — the subject of Karma according to Mimarhsa 
writers — the definition of the meaning of the word ‘ Yoga ’ 
according to the Gita — Yoga= Karma-Yoga, and that is the only 
doctrine which is expounded — synonyms for Right Action 
(terma) and Wrong Action or Non-Action {akarma) — the three 
methods of scientific exposition, namely the Materialistic 
{adhihhautika), the Intuitionist (ddhidaivika), and the Metaphy- 
sical (adhydtmika) — why these methods came into existence — the 
opinion of Comte — the Metaphysical point of view is the best 
according to the Gita — two meanings of the word 'dharma' (i) 
with reference to the next world and (ii) with reference to this 
world — the system of the four castes and other systems — it is 
‘ dharma ’, because it maintains the world — 'dharrna* in the form 
of precepts /'cocZand) — ordinary rules for distinguishing between 
righteous and unrighteous Action (dharmddJmrma) — the doctrine 
of ‘ rmhdjano yena gatdh sa panthdh \ i. e., ‘that path is the true 
one which is followed by the great’, and the exceptions to it — 
the doctrine of ^ati sarvatra varjayet\ i. e., ‘avoid extremes’, and 
its incompleteness — the definition of Righteousness by consi- 
dering what is not objected to (avirodha) — the object of the 
science of Karma-Yoga ... ... ... p. TO-'lOl 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADHIBHAUTIKA-SUKHAVADA. 

( The Materialistic theory of Happiness ). 

An indroduction to the outlines of the subject — principles 
determining Morality (dharma) and Immorality {adliarrm)— 
Carvaka ’s doctrine of unalloyed selfishness — ‘ far-sighted 
selfishness ’ of Hobbes — Philanthropy is as much an inherent 
desire as selfishness — the doctrine of Yajnavalkya of the benefit 
of the Atman (dtmdrtha) — the doctrine of the combination of 
self-interest and other ’s-interest, or ‘enlightened self-interest ’ — 
the objections to that doctrine — the doctrine of giving higher 
importance to other’s-interest— the doctrine of ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number’ — the objections to that doctrine — 
who is to decide in what the greatest good of the greatest 
number lies, and how — the superiority of the Reason (buddhi) 
of the doer, over the Action itself — why one should do good to 
others — the perfect state of mankind — that which is meritorious 
(sreya), and that which is pleasurable (preya) — the transitoriness 
of Happiness and Unhappiness, and the immutability of Moral 
principles ... ... ... ... p. 102-128 


CHAPTER V. 

SUKHA-DUHKHA-VIVEKA. 

( The Consideration of Happiness and Unhappiness ). 

The inclination of everyone towards Happiness — the 
characteristic features of and difference between Happiness and 
Unhappiness — whether Happiness is an independent thing, or 
means only the absence of Unhappiness — the opinion of the 
School of Renunciation — the refutation of that opinion — the 
doctrine of the Gita — Happiness and Unhappiness are two 
independent feelings ( hhdva ) — the contrariety between the 
Happiness and Unhappiness arising in this world — whether 
there is more of Happiness or of Unhappiness in worldly life — 
the Western theory that there is a preponderance of Happiness — 
that worldly life is full of happiness does not follow from the 
fact that all mankind does not commit suicide — the uncontrol- 
lable growth of the Desire for Happiness — the impossibility of 
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€itinguis]iing the Desire for Happiness by enjoying Happi- 
ness — therefore, there is a preponderance of Unhappiness in 
worldly life — the propositions of our philosophers, consistent 
with this point of view — the opinion of Schopenhauer — ’the 
usefulnesss of Dissatisfaction — ^how to avoid its evil effects — 
experiencing of Happiness or Unhappiness is within one’s 
control, and characteristic features of the Hope for Fruit of 
Action — ^prohibition of the Abandonment of Action, since 
Unhappiness can be averted only by giving up Hope for Fruit 
of Action — the limits of restraint of the organs — ^the four 
aphorisms (sutras) of the doctrine of Right Action — ^the animal 
nature of Bodily, that is, of Material Happiness — the superi- 
ority and immutability of Happiness which is born of the 
Atman, that is, of Metaphysical Happiness — the blending of 
these two kinds of Happiness is the ideal according to the 
doctrine of Right Action — the happiness born of the enjoyment 
of Bodily pleasures, is inconstant and unfit to be an 
ideal — the incompleteness of the Doctrine of Material 
Happiness ... ... ... ... p. 129-166 


CHAPTER VI. 

ADHIDAIVATA-PAKSA AND KSETRAKSETRAJNA- 

VICARA. 

{ The Intuitionist School and the Consideration of the 
Body and the Atman ). 

The Western School of ‘ Conscience ’ — similar references 
in Indian philosophical works to the Goddess of the Mind 
{ manodevafa ) — the objections of the Materialistic school 
against the Intuitionist school — ^the decision as to what ought 
not to be done can be quickly made, by habit and practice — 
‘ Conscience ’ is not an independent force — the objections of the 
Metaphysical school — the great factory of the human Body — 
the respective functions of the organs of Perception and the 
organs of Action — the respective functions of the Mind and the 
Reason — the difference and inter-relation between the Discern- 
ing (Pure) Reason (vyavasayatmka huddhi) and Practical Reason 
(vasandtmika huddhi ) — the Discerning Reason is initially one, 
but is of three different kinds, according as it is sattvika, etc, — 
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Conscience is included in, and not different from, Discerning 
Keason — the nature of the Consideration of the Body and the 
Atman, and of the Perishable and the Imperishable, and its 
relation to the doctrine of Karma-Yoga (Right Action) — ^the 
meaning of the word ‘ ksetra ’ (Body) — the existence of the 
" ksefrajfia ’ that is, of the Atman — introduction to the Consi- 
deration of the Perishable and the Imperishable ... p. 167-201 

CHAPTER VII. 

KAPILA-SAMKHYA-SASTRA OR KSARAKSARA- 

VICARA. 

(The Kapila-Samkya Philosophy or the Consideration of the 
Mutable and the Immutable). 

Systems of philosophy dealing with the Mutable and the 
Immutable — the Atomic Theory of Kanadas — Kapila-Samkhya- 
the meaning of the word ' Sarhkhya ’ — works dealing with the 
Kapila-Samkhya System — the Doctrine of Satkarya-vada (some- 
thing being produced out of something which existed) — the 
fundamental substance of the world, or Prakrti is one — sattva^ 
raja, and iama are its three constituents — the Static or samya 
condition {samyavasiJiu) of the three constituents, and the 
creation of various objects by their mutual intermixtures — 
Matter (PrakHi) is imperceptible, unbroken, homogeneous, and 
inactive — the evolution of the Perceptible (vyakta) out of the 
Imperceptible {avijakta) — Mind and Reason spring from 
Matter — the Gross (Materialistic) Monism (Non-Dualism) of 
Haeckel, and, tracing the origin of the Atman from Matter are 
not acceptable to Samkhy a philosophy— Matter ( prakrti) and 
Spirit ( purusa) are two independent Principles — of these, the 
Spirit ( purusa) is inactive, qualityless, and apathetic, and all 
activity is of Matter {prakrti) — the unfurlment of the Cosmos 
is due to the union of the two — Release (moksa) is attained by 
Realising the difference between Matter and Spirit — whose is 
the Release, of Matter or of the Spirit ? — innumerable Spirits 
of the Sarhkhya system, and the sole Spirit of the Vedantists — 
the condition of being beyond the three constituents {trlgunatlta- 
vastha) — the difference between the doctrines of the Sarhkhya 
system, and similar doctrines of the Gita ... p. 203-228 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

The CONSTRUCTION AND DESTRUCTION OF THE 

COSMOS. 

The unfurlment of Matter — ^the characteristic features of 
(Spiritual) Knowledge {jnana) and worldly knowledge 
(vijflajia ) — the various theories as to the Creation of the Cosmos, 
and their ultimate oneness — the modern theory of Evolution, and 
its similarity to the Saihkhya theory of the ‘ Developing-out ’ 
of the Constituents {gunotkarsa ) — an exposition of the theory of 
the order of unfurlment of the Constituents of Matter, or of 
the theory of the development of Constituents ( gunofkar^- 
vada, or gunapaririSma-vada ) — the growth from Prakrti, firsti 
of Discerning Reason {vyavasayatmika huddhi), and then of 
Individuation (ahamkdra ) — their innumerable sub-divisions 
under three main heads — the growth from Individuation of 
eleven elements, including the Mind, in the organic world, and 
of the five Subtle (fine) Elements called ‘Tanmatras’ in the 
inorganic world — the reason why there are only five fine 
elements (Tanmatras), and only eleven subtle organs — the evo- 
lution of the Gross from the Subtle — Cosmic Tree of 25 
elements — The Cosmic Tree (brahma-vrksa) of the Anugita and 
the Pipal-Tree (asvatiha) in the Gita — the different Saihkhya and 
Vedantic methods of classifying the twenty -five elements — the 
relative tabular statement — ’the order given in books on 
Vedanta of the creation of the five gross primordial elements — 
and the subsequent growth of all gross obiects by Pancikarana 
(unifying of five) — its comparison with the Trivrtkarana 
(union of three) mentioned in the Upanisads — the living 
creation and the Subtle Body (linga-sarira ) — the difference 
between the Subtle Body according to the Vedanta and the 
Saihkhya philosophies — the activity (bhdva) of the Reason, and 
the Karma of Vedanta — Cosmic Destruction {pralaya ) — the 
period from Cosmic Creation to Cosmic Destruction — the 
duration of a Kalpayuga — the day and night of Brahma- 
deva, and the duration of his life — the contrast and similarity 
of this Theory of the Evolution of the Cosmos with other 
theories. ... ... ... ... p. 229-267 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ADHYATMA. 

( The Philosophy of tlie Absolute Self ) 

Objections to the Duality of Matter and Spirit — the 
method of considering that which is beyond both — the 
Absolute Self ( paramatma or para puru^) is beyond both — ^the 
Trinity of Matter (Cosmos), Spirit (Jiva) and the Highest 
Isvara (Paramesvara ) — the description of the form of the 
Paramesvara as given in the Gita — the Perceptible (vyakta} 
or Qualityful (sagur^a) form, and its inferiority — the Impercep- 
tible, capable of Perception by Illusion ( Maya ) — the three 
divisions of the Imperceptible into (i) qualityful (ii) quality- 
less and (iii) quaiityful-qualityless — ^similar descriptions 
in the Upanisads — the methods of worship (vidtja) and symbols 
( pratika ) mentioned in the Upanisads for worship ( upasaim )— 
of the three imperceptible forms, the qualityless is the 
best — (p. 289) — the scientific exposition of the above doctrines — 
the moot meanings of the words ‘ Qualityful ’ (sapwna) and 
‘ Qualityless ’ (nirgurfa ) — the natural idea of Immortality — ^how 
the Knowledge of the universe is acquired, and what it consists 
of — the description of the process of acquiring Knowledge, and 
definition of Names and Forms — the Appearance of Names 
and Forms, and the Thing-in-Itself {vastu-tatva)—th.e definition 
of the Real (salya); Names and Forms are unreal (asatya} 
because they are perishable, and the Thing-in-itself {vastu-tatva} 
is Real, because imperishable- — the Thing-in-Itself is the 
imperishable Brahman, and Names and Forms are illusory — 
the meaning of the words Real (satya) and Illusory (mithyd) 
in Vedanta — the embodiment of Material Sciences is Names 
and Forms (p. 302) — the theory of vijndtia is not acceptable 
to Vedanta — the ancientness of the doctrine of Maya — the 
form of the immutable (nitya) Brahman, clothed in Names 
and Forms, and of the Embodied {sarira) Atman is the same — 
why both are said to be of the form of Consciousness 
icit) — the identity of the Brahman and the Atman is expressed 
by saying: “what is in the body (pjWa) is also in the Cosmos 
(brahmaip^)" — the bliss of Realising the Brahman {brahma- 
wmda ) — the death of the Ego — the fourth state ( turiyavastha ) 


IX-X 
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and the exclusive contemplation of the One Entity, without 
separate consciousness of the Known and the Knower 
( nirvikalpasaniadki ) — the ultimate limit of Immortality and 
the death of Death (p. 321) — the growth of Dualism ( dmita- 
vada ) — both the Gita and the Upanisads propound the 
Non-Dualistic Vedanta — ^how the qualityful Maya ( Illusion ) 
grows out of the Qualityless ( rdrguxia ) — the ‘ vivarta ’ theory 
and the ‘ gunapamtarm ' theory — the doctrines of the 
Philosophy of the Absolute Self, in short, regarding the 
Cosmos ( jagat ), the Personal Self ( jlva ) and the Highest 
Kvara ( Paramesvara), ( p. 336) — ^the Reality or Unreality 
of the Brahman — ‘Om-Tat-Sat ’ and other symbols of 
the Brahman — ^how the Personal Self (itw) is a part of the 
Paramesvara — ^the Paramesvara is unbounded by Time and 
Space (p. 341) — the ultimate doctrine of the Philosophy of 
the Absolute Self — the feeling of Equability ingrained in 
the bodily organs — ^the nature of Release (moAisa) and a 
description of the State of Perfection (siddhdvasthd), (p. 346) — 
an exposition giving the literal meaning of the Nasadlya- 
Siikta in the Rg-Veda — the inter-relation between the previous 
and the subsequent chapters ... ... p. 268-358 

CHAPTER X. 

KARMA-VIPAKA AND ATMA-SVATAMTRYA. 

(The Effect of Karma and Freedom of Will), 

The Maya-world and the Brahman-world — the strata of 
the Body ; and the Subtle Body to which Karma clings — the 
mutual relation between Karma, Names and Forms, and 
Maya — the definitions of Karma and Maya — as the origin of 
Maya cannot be found, it is eternal, though it is dependent — 
the expansion of Matter embodied in MSya, or the Cosmos, 
is Karma— therefore, Karma is also eternal — ^the uninterrupted 
working of Karma — the Paramesvara gives the Fruit of 
Action according to the Action, without interfering with the 
matter (p. 368) — the adherence of the bond of Karma, and an 
introduction to the theory of Freedom of Natural Inclination 
(pravrtti svdtamtrya) — the division of Karma into Accumulated 
(samcUa), Commenced ( prarabdha ), and To-Be-Performed 
(knyarnarta) — the Accumulated Karma is exhausted only by 
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its being suffered (“ prarabdha karrtmvurn bhogad em kmyah ") — 
the Doctrine of ‘ Naiskarmyasiddhi ’ (Release by refraining 
from Action) of the Mlmaihsa School, is not acceptable to the 
Vedantists — there is no escape from the Bond of Karma, 
except by JnSna (Knowledge)— the meaning of the word 
‘ Jhana ’ — the Embodied Atman is free to acquire Knowledge 
(p. 389), but as it does not possess implements for doing so, it 
is to that extent dependent — even the most trifling Action, 
performed for obtaining Release is not wasted— therefore, 
success will be obtained sometime or other by hard work — 
the nature of the Destruction of Karma — one cannot escape 
Karma, but should give up the Hope of Fruit-*- the bond of 
Karma is in the Mind, not in the Karma — therefore, whenever 
Jnana is acquired. Release is the only possible result — ^the 
importance, nevertheless, of the hour of close of life (p. 400) 
the Karma-kanda and the Jnana-kanda — the Yajna prescribed 
by the Srutis, and that prescribed by the Smrtis — the state of 
a householder involving the performance of Action — its two 
divisions into Knowledge-full and Knowledge-less Action — 
different ultimate states accordingly — the Devayana and the 
PitrySna paths — whether these words indicate the time of 
death, or deities — the third path namely, the path to hell— a 
description of the condition of one who is Free from Re-birth 
ijivanmukta) ... ... ... ... p. 359-415. 

CHAPTER XI. 

SAMNYASA and KARMA-YOGA, 
(Renunciation and Karma-Yoga.) 

The question of Arjuna as to whether Saihnyasa or Karma- 
Yoga was the better course — similar paths of life according to 
Western philosophy — synonyms of the words ‘Saihnyasa’ and 
■‘Karma-Yoga’ — meaning of the word ‘ Saihnyasa ’ — Karma- 
Yoga is not a part of Saihnyasa, but both are independent of 
each other — the confusion created in this matter by commen- 
tators — the clear doctrine of the Gita that the path of Karma- 
Yoga is the better of the two — the perversions made by the 
commentators belonging to the School of Renunciation — the 
reply to the same — ^Arjuna cannot be looked upon as Ignprant 
(ajnUrd), (p. 432) — the reason given in the Gita why Karma- 
Yoga is superior — ^from times immemorial, the course of conduct 
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(acara) has been two-fold, and therefore, useless for determining: 
which is better — the three Nisthas according to Janaka and the 
twoNisthas according to the Gita — it does not follow that Karma 
should be renounced, because it creates a bond ; it is enough if 
one renounces the Hope for Fruit of Action — it is impossible to 
renounce Karma — if one renounces Karma, one will not get 
even food to eat — even if as a result of Knowledge, there is no 
duty of one’s own to perform, and one’s desires are extinguished, 
one cannot escape Karma — it is, therefore, essential to continue 
Karmh desirelessly, even after the Acquisition of Knowledge — 
the illustrations of the Blessed Lord and of Janaka — the 
giving up of “the Hope of Fruit of Action — indifference towards 
the world (vairagya) and enthusiasm for Action ( p. 455 ) — 
Universal Welfare (lokasamgraha) and the nature of it — this 
is the true resolution of the Bealisation of the Brahman 
(brahmajnana) — still, this universal welfare must be obtained 
according to the arrangement of the four castes and desirelessly 
(p. 467) — the path of leading one’s life in four stages, which is 
described in the Smrti texts — the importance of the state of a 
householder (grhastkasrama) — the Bhagavata doctrine — the 
original meanings of the word ‘Bhagavata’ and ‘Smarta’ — the 
Gita supports the Karma-Yoga, that is to say, the Bhagavata 
doctrine — the difference between the Karma- Yoga of the Gita 
and the Karma-Yoga of the Mimamsa School — the difference 
between Bhagavata Sarhnyasa and Smarta Sarhnyasa — points of 
similarity between the two — the ancientness of the Vedic 
Karma-Yoga in the Manu-Smrti and of the Bhagavata 
doctrine — the meaning of the words used in the Gita to show 
the close of a chapter — the wonderfulness of the Gita, and the 
appropriateness of the three parts of the Prasthanatrayi 
(p. 490) — a concise statement in a tabular form showing the 
points of difference and similarity between the Saihnyasa 
(Saihkhya), and Karma-Yoga (Yoga)-— the different ways of 
leading one’s life — the doctrine of the Gita that Karma-Yoga 
is the best of all — hymns (manfray from the Isavasyopanisad 
in support of this proposition — a consideration of the 
Saihkarabhasya on those hymns — authorities from the Manu 
and other Smrtis in support of the fusion of Knowledge and 
Action ... ... ... ... p. 416-509 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SIDDHAVASTHA AND VYAVAHARA. 

(The State of a Perfect, and Worldly Affairs) 

The perfect state of society — in this state, everyone is a 
Steady-in-Mind (sthitaprajna) — the climax of Morality — the 
Sthitaprajna according to Western Philosophy — the state of a 
Sthitaprajna, which is beyond laws — the behaviour of the 
Karma-yogin Sthitaprajna is the climax of Morality — the 
difference between the Morality of a selfish society, and the 
Absolute Ethics in the State of Perfection — the description of the 
best of men according to the Dasabodha — but, the immutability 
of Ethical principles is not affected by this difference 
(p. 536) — on what basis this difference is observed by the 
Sthitaprajna — the welfare or happiness of society, or the benefit 
of all living beings — but Equability of Reason {santtja-buddhi) 
is superior to these external considerations — a comparison of 
the doctrine of Equability of Reason with the theory of ‘ the 
greatest good of the greatest number ’ — living in the world 
with Equability of Reason — philanthropy and one’s own 
maintenance — Self-Identification ( dimaupamya ) — the compre- 
hensiveness, importance, and logical explanation of that 
doctrine — ‘the universe is the family’ vasudhaiva-kutumbakam') 
(p. 544) — though one might acquire Equability of Reason, one 
cannot give the go-bye to considerations of who is deserving 
and who not — absence of enmity ( rdrvcdra ) does not mean 
inactivity, or non-resistance — ‘ measure for measure ’ — the 
restraint of evil-doers — the justification of patriotism, clan- 
pride etc, — observing the limits of Time and Place, and Self- 
defence — the duty of the Jnanin (scient) — ^universal welfare and 
Karma-Yoga — summary of the subject — self-interest, other ’s- 
interest, and the highest interest (paramdrtha) ... p. 510-565 

CHAPTER XIII. 

BHAKTI-MARGA. 

( The Path of Devotion. ) 

The difficulty of ordinary persons of small intelligence in 
Realising the quality less form of the Brahman — the means of 
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acquiring Knowledge, Religious Faith (sraddha) and Reason — 
both these are mutually dependent — the accomplishment of 
practical purposes by Faith — ’though one may acquire Know- 
ledge of the Paramesvara by Faith, that is not enough — in 
order to be able to assimilate that Knowledge, it is necessary 
to contemplate on the Paramesvara with an intense and 
desireless love— this is called DEVOTION — the Contemplation 
of the Qualityful Imperceptible, is laborious and difficult of 
achievement — therefore, it is necessary to have some definite 
object for worship — the Path of Knowledge and the Path of 
Devotion lead to the same goal — nevertheless. Devotion cannot 
become a Nistha like Knowledge — the visible form of the 
Paramesvara, accessible by love, which is taken for Devotion — 
the meaning of the word ‘ pratika ' — the meaning of the words 
‘ raja~vidyd ’ and ‘ rdja-guhya ’ — the lovingness in the Gita 
(p. 586) — any one of the innumerable manifestations of the 
Paramesvara can be taken as a symbol (pratika) — different 
symbols taken by different people and the resulting confu- 
sion — how that can be avoided — the difference between the 
symbol {pratika) and the belief with which one worships the 
symbol — whatever the symbol is, the result obtained i& 
according to one 's belief about it — worship of different deities 
— ^but the One who gives the Fruit is the Paramesvara and not 
the deity — whichever deity is worshipped, that becomes an 
informal worship of the Paramesvara — the superiority of the 
Path of Devotion in the Gita from this point of view — the 
purity or impurity of Devotion and Love — improvement takes 
place by gradual degrees, as a result of industry, and perfection 
is reached after many births — that man who has neither Faith 
nor Reason is lost — whether by Reason or by Devotion, the 
knowledge of the same Non-Dual Brahman is obtained (p. 601) — 
all the doctrines pertaining to the theory of Causality 
(karma-vipaka-prakriya) and the Philosophy of the Absolute 
Self, also stand good in the Path of Devotion — See, for 
instance, the form of the Personal Self (‘ jiva ’), and of the 
Paramesvara according to the Gita — ^nevertheless, there is 
sometimes a verbal difference in these doctrines — for instance. 
Karma now becomes the same as the Paramesvara — dedication 
to the Brahman {brahmarpava) and dedication to Krsna 
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{krsi0rpana)— hut these verbal differences are not made, if 
confusion results — the fusion of Faith and Spiritual Knowledge 
in the Gita Religion — there is no room for ‘ Samnyasa ’ in the 
Path of Devotion — there is no conflict between Devotion 
( bhakfi ) and Action ( karma ) — devotees of the Blessed Lord 
and Universal Welfare — worship of and sacrifice to the 
Blessed Lord by one’s own Actions only — whereas the Path 
of Knowledge is open to the three re-generate classes, the Path 
of Devotion is open to women and to Sudras etc. — there is 
Release, even if one surrenders oneself to the Paramesvara at 
the time of death — the superiority of the Religion of the Gita 
over other religions ... ... ... p. 566-618 
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DETAILED 

Contents of chapters XIV and XV and of the Appendices, 
which are included in the Second Volume 
of the Book, 

CHAPTER XIV. 

GITADHYAYA-SAMGATI. 

( The Continuity of the chapters of the Gita ). 

Two methods of proving a subject — scientific and catechistic 
— the good and bad aspects of the catechistic method — the 
beginning of the Gita — the first chapter — in the second 
chapter, the subject-matter starts with only two Paths of life, 
namely, the Samkhya and the Yoga — the exposition of Karma- 
Yoga in the third, fourth and fifth chapters — Equability of 
Reason ( samya-buddhi ) is better than Karma — it is impossible 
to get rid of Karma — Karma-Yoga is superior to Sarhkhya- 
Nistha — the necessity of the control of all organs in order to 
attain Equability of Reason {samya-buddhi ) — the method of 
control of the organs mentioned in the sixth chapter — it is not 
proper to divide the Gita into the three parts, Action {karma\ 
Devotion ( bhakti ) and Knowledge ( jtlana ) — Knowledge and 
Devotion are the means of attaining Equability of Reason, 
according to the Karma-Yoga — therefore, the Gita cannot be 
divided into three six-chaptered parts, one part for one 

for *tat* and one for *asi ' — the exposition of ^jndna and ^vijndna* 
is given in chapters VII to XII, for the successful practice of 
Karma-Yoga, and not independently — a summary of chapters 
VII to XII — even in these chapters of the Gita, Devotion and 
Knowledge have not been dealt with independently, but are 
intermingled with each other, and they have been given the 
single name 'jndna-vijndna * — a summary of chapters XIII to 
XVII — the summing up in the eighteenth chapter is in support 
of Karma-Yoga — therefore, considering the introductory and 
final chapters {upakrarm^upmmhdra) according to rules of the 
Mlmamsa, Karma-Yoga is seen to be the doctrine propounded 
by the GltS — ^the four-fold goal of human life {puru§artka ) — 
^artha* (wealth) and ‘ kdma * (Desire) must be consistent with 
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'*dharma' (Morality) — but Release (mok^) is not in conflict 
with Morality (dharma ) — how the Gita came to be explained 
away as supporting Renunciation — Is not Sarhkhya+Desireless 
Action = Karma-Yoga, to be found in the Gita? — nevertheless 
Karma-Yoga is the doctrine ultimately expounded — sprayer to 
the followers of the Path of Renunciation. 

CHAPTER XV. 

UPASAMH ARA. 

( Resume or Summary ) 

Difference between the science of Karma-Yoga and the 
formulating of rules of Worldly Morality (acara-samgraha ) — 
the erroneous idea that Ethics cannot be properly justified by 
Vedanta — Gita does that very thing — the Exposition of the 
religion of the Gita solely from the point of view of Ethics — 
Reason is superior to Karma — the Nakulopakhyana — similar 
theorems in Buddhism and Christianity — comparison of the 
doctrine of Equability of Reason in the Gita, with the two 
Western doctrines of ‘greatest good of the greatest number ’ 
and ‘ Conscience ’ — similarity between Western Metaphysics 
and the Exposition in the Gita — the doctrines of Kant and 
Green — Vedanta and Ethics — the reason why there are various 
codes of Ethics, and differences of opinion about the construc- 
tion of the Body and the Cosmos — the important part of the 
Metaphysical exposition in the Gita — the harmonising of 
Release ( mok^ ), Ethics and worldly life — Renunciation 
according to Christianity — the Western idea of Action based on 
the search for Happiness — comparison of the same with the 
Karma-marga in the Gita — difference between the arrangement 
of the four castes and Ethics — the Western Karma-marga is 
based on elimination of pain, and the Gita religion is based on 
Desirelessness — a short history of the Karma-Yoga in the 
Kaliyuga — Jain and Buddhist monks — the Samnyasin followers 
of Saihkaracarya — ^the Mahomedan rule — ^the Devotees of the 
Blessed Lord, the galaxy of saints, and Ramadasa — the living- 
ness of the Gita religion — ^the fearlessness, immutability, and 
'equality of the Gita religion — prayer to the Almighty. 
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APPENDICES. 

An External Examination of the Gita. 

The Gita has been included in the Mahabharata for a 
proper reason and at a proper place, it is not spurious nor 
interpolated — PART I : the useful purpose of the GiTA and the 
MAHABHARATA — the present form of the Gita — the present 
form of the Mahabharata — the seven references in the Maha- 
bharata to the Gita — 'similar stanzas and similarity of language 
in both — also similarity of meaning — which proves that the 
Gita and the Mahabharata were written by the same author — 
PART II : A comparison of the GITA and the UPANISADS — ■ 
similarity of language and similarity of meaning — the 
Metaphysical Knowledge in the Gita is taken from the 
Upanisads — the theory of Maya (Illusion) in the Upanisads 
and in the Gita — What the Gita contains more than the 
Upanisads — the consistency between the Saihkhya system and 
Vedanta — the worship of the Perceptible or the Path of 
Devotion — but the most important subject is the exposition of 
the Path of Karma-Yoga — the Yoga mentioned in the Gita for 
the control of the organs, the Patanjala Yoga, and the 
Upanisads — PART III : — Which was first in point of time, the 
GlTA or the BRAHMA-SUTRAS ?— the clear reference to the 
Brahma-Sutras in the Gita — the repeated reference in the 
Brahma-Sutras to the Gita by the word ‘ Smrti ’ — a considera- 
tion of the relative chronological position of the two books — 
the Brahma-Sutras are either contemporary with or prior in 
point of time to the present Gita, but not- subsequent — one sound 
reason for the Brahma-Sutras being referred to in the Gita — 

PART IV:— The RISE of the BHAGAVATA DOCTRINE 

~ — 

and the GiTA — the Path of Devotion in the Gita is consistent 
with Vedanta, Saihkhya and Yoga — it is not that the doctrines 
of Vedanta have been subsequently inserted in the Gita — 
the most ancient form of the Vedic religion is pre-eminently 
for Action — the subsequent growth of Vedanta, Saihkhya, and 
Benunciation — the harmonisation of the two Paths of life hadi 
been arrived at already in ancient times — the subsequent 
growth of Devotion — the consequent necessity for making 
Devotion consistent, from its very inception, with the former 
paths of life — ^that is the trend of the Bhagavata doctrine, and 
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also of the Gita — the combination of Spiritual Knowledge with 
Action in the- Gita is from the Upanisads, but there is the addi- 
tion of Devotion — the ancient treatises on the Bhagavata doctrine, 
the Gita and the Narayanlyopakhyana — the date of Sri Krsna 
and of the growth of the Satvata or Bhagavata religion is the 
same — that time, is about 700 to 800 years before Buddha, or 
about 1500 years before Christ— the reasons for thinking so — 
the impossible position arising out of a different conclusion — 
the original aspect of the Bhagavata religion supports Inaction — 
the next aspect is Devotional — and the final aspect is for 
Qualified Monism ( Visistadvaita ) — the original Gita is 
about 900 years before Christ — PART V : — ^THE DATE OF 
THE PRESENT GiTA — the date of the present Gita is the 
same as of the present Mahabharata — out of these, the present 
Mahabharata is prior in point of time to Bhasa, Asvaghosa 
Asvalayana, Alexander, and the method of starting the year 
with the Sun in Aries (Mesa), but subsequent to Buddha; 
so it is about 500 years prior to the Saka era — the 
present Gita is prior in point of time to KalidSsa, 
Banabhatta, the dramatist Bhasa, the Puranas, Baudhayana', 
and the Mahayana sect in Buddhism, that is, about 500 years 
before the Saka era— PART VI : GITA and the BUDDHIST 
LITERATURE — the similarity between the description of the 
‘ Sthitaprajna ’ in the Gita and the ‘ Arhata ’ of Buddhism — 
the nature of the Buddhist religion, and its growth out of the 
previous Brahmin religion — Buddha has discarded the doctrine 
of the Atman in the Upanisads, and has adopted only a course 
of conduct consistent with Renunciation {mvrtti) — the visible 
reasons for this Path of life according to the Buddhist religion, 
or the four aryo truths — the similarity between the Vedic Smarta 
religion, and the duties of a householder according to 
Buddhism — all these ideas are originally from the Vedic 
religion — the reason, nevertheless, for considering the Maha- 
bharata and the Gita independently — the improbability of the 
subsequent Devotional Buddhist religion having been evolved 
out of the original Renunciatory Buddhist religion, which 
denied the existence of the Atman— the growth of the Maha- 
yana Sect — reasons for concluding that the Path of Devotion 
based on Action {pravrtti) in the Mahayana creed has been 
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adopted from the Gita, and the consequent conclusion as to the 
date of the Gita— PART VII GiTA and the CHRISTIAN 
BIBLE — the improbability of the Gita having adopted any 
principle from the Christian religion — the Christian religion 
is not a gradual and independent development out of the 
Jewish religion— opinions of old Christian scholars as to how 
it came into existence — the Esin sect and Greek philosophy — 
the astonishing similarity between the Buddhist and Christian 
religions — but the priority in point of time of the Buddhist 
religion is undoubted — evidence in support of the fact that the 
Buddhist monks ( yaiin ) had entered Jewish territory in 
ancient times — the high probability, therefore, of the 
elementary principles of Christianity having been adopted from 
Buddhism, and consequently from the Vedic religion or from 
the Gita— the resulting irresistible conclusion as to the 
undoubted antiquity of the Gita. 
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Explanation of the Abbreviations used in the Glta- 
Rahasya. and information about the treatises 
referred to by the Abbreviations. 

: o: :o : 

Note : — ^These are not in the same order as in the original,, 
as they have been re-arranged according to the English 
Alphabet, whereas in the original, they are arranged according 
to the Marathi Alphabet — Trans.). 

Ai. Bra. Aitareya Brahmana ; pancika and khatjuia, (Dr. Honda’s 
Edition). 

Ai. or \ Aitareyopanimd ; chapter, khanda and stanza ( Ananda- 
Ai. U. J srama Edition ). 

Asta. Astdvakragita; chapter and stanza, ( Glta-Saihgraha 
published by Messrs Ashtekar & Co. ) 

Atharva. Atharvaveda ; the figures after this show respectively, 
the kdi}.da, the sukta, and the red. 

Bhag. Srlmad Bhdgavatapurdria, (Nirnaya-Sagara Edition). 

Bha. Jyo. Bharatiya Jyofih Sdstra ( Written by the late 
Balkrishna Dikshit ). 

Br. or 1 BThaddrartyakopanisat ; adhydya, brahmava and mantra 
Brha. / ( Anandasrama Edition ). The usual reference is to the 
Kanvapatha, but in one place, there is a reference to 
the Madhyandina-sakha. 

Bra. Su. See. Ye. Su. below. 

Chan. Chdndogyopanisat ; chapter, khanda. and mantra. (Anan- 
dasrama Edition). 

Da. or \ The Bdsabodha of Sri Samartha ( Edition of the 
Dasa. J Satkaryottejaka Sabha, Dhulia ). 

Ga. Tukarama’s Gotha (Damodar Savlarama’s Edition, 1900). 
Gl. Bhagavadgltd, chapter and stanza ; Gl. Sarh. Bha. ; Gita 
Sdfnkarabha^ja. Gita. Ra. Bha , Gita Rdmanujahha^a. 
The Anandasrama Edition of the Gita and of the 
Sdmkarctbhdsya contains at the end a glossary, which I 
have found very useful ; and I am very grateful for it 
to the compiler. The Rdmdnujabhdsya is the one 
printed in the Venkatesvara Press ; The Madhva- 
bhasya is the one printed by Krishnacharya of Kumbha- 
konam ; The Anandagiri Commentary, and the 
Paramdrtha-prapd, are those printed in the Jagadhi- 
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tecchu Press ; the Madhusudana Commentary is the 
one printed in the Native Opinion Press ; the Sridhari 
and Vamani (Marathi) Commentaries are those printed 
in the Nirnayasagara Press; the Paisdcabhd^a is the 
one printed in the Anandasrama Press ; the Tatvadipikd 
of the Vallabha school is the one printed in the Guzarati 
Printing Press ; the NUakanthi is from the Bombay 
MahabhSrata ; and the Brahmdnandi is the one printed 
in Madras ; these are the commentaries of which I 
have made use. But, as the Guzarati Printing Press 
has recently published together in one volume all 
these commentaries except the Paisdcabhd^a and the 
Brahamanandl, as also the commentary of the 
Nimbarka School and some other commentaries, in all 
fifteen, that one volume is now sufficient for all needs. 

Gl't^Ra°^ } first essay of this book. 

Hari. Harivamsa ; parm, chapter and stanza (Bombay Edition). 

Isa. Jsdvasyopani^. (Anandasrama Edition). 

Jai, Su. The Mimamsd-Sutras of Jaimini; chapter, pac/a, and 
sutra. (Calcutta Edition). 

Jna. Jndnesvari with translation ; Indira Press Edition. 

Ka. or \ Kathopanimt \ valli and mantra (Anandasrama 

Katha. J Edition). 

iCai. KaivaiyovamHof ; khartda and mantra ; Twenty-eight 
Upanisads (Nirnaya-Sagara Edition). 

Xausl. Kausltakyupani^ or Kausltaki Brdhmanopani^t ; 
chapter and khanda ; sometimes the first chapter of 
this Upanisad is referred to as the third chapter 
according to the order of the Brahmanas ; (Ananda- 
srama Edition). 

Xena. Kenopardmt ( = Talavakdropanimt ), khai^da and mantra 
(Anandasrama Edition). 

Ma. Bha. Sriman Mahabhdrata. The following letter shows the 
various Parvas, and the numbers are of the chapters 
and the stanzas. I have everywhere used the Sanskrit 
Edition published at Calcutta by Babu Pratapchandra 
Roy. If the same stanzas have to be referred to in 
the Bombay edition, they will be found a little in 
advance or behind. 
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Maitryu, Maitryupam^ or Mcdtrayavyupaisat ; prapathaka and 
mantra (Anandasrama Edition). 

Manu. Manu-8mrti, chapter and stanza. (Dr. Jolly’s Edition ; 
but in the Mandalik’s or in any other edition, these 
stanzas will mostly be found in the same places ; the 
commentaries on Manu are from the Mandalik 
edition). 

Matsya. Matsya-Purana (Anandasrama Edition). 

Mi. Pra. Milinda Prasna, Pali text, English translation. 
(Sacred Books of the East Series). 

Mun. or 1 Mu'ydakopammt ; mundaka, khanda and mantra 

Munda. J ( Anandasrama Edition ). 

Nar. Pan. Narada PaUcardtra. (Calcutta edition). 

Na. Su. Ndrada-Sutras (Bombay edition). 

Nrsithha. U. Nrsimhottara tdpaniyopanisat. 

Panca. Paficadasi with commentary (Nirnaya-Sagara Edition). 

Patanjala-Su. Pdtanjala-Yoga-Sutras. (Tukarama Tatya’s 
Edition). 

Prasna. Prasnopanisat ; prasijia and mantra. (Anandasrama 
Edition). 

Rg. Rg-veda ; mandala, sukta, and rca. 

Ramapu. RdmapUrvatdpinyupanisat (Anandasrama Edition). 

■S. B. E. Sacred Books of the East Series. 

Sam. Ka. Sdmkhya Karikd (Tukarama Tatya’s Edition). 

San. Su. Sdndilya-Sutras (Bombay Edition). 

Siva. Siva-gitd-, chapter and stanza; Glta-Samgraha of 
Messrs Ashtekar & Co., 

Surya. Gi. Surya-Gita ; chapter and stanza, (Madras Edition). 

Sve. Svetas vataropanimt ; chapter and mantra (Anandasrama 
Edition). 

Tai. or \ Taittiriya Upanisat ; valli, anuvaka, and mantra 

Tai. U. J (Anandasrama Edition), 

Tai. Bra. Taittiriya Brahmaria; kdnda, prapathaka, anuvdlm 
and mantra (Anandasrama Edition). 

Tai. Sam, Taittiriya Samhita ; Panda, prapathaka, anuvaka and 
mantra. 

Tuka. Ga. Tukarama’s Gatha ; See Ga. above. 

Vaja. Saih. Vdjasaneyi Samhita; chapter and mantra (Bebar 
Edition). 
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Vslmlki Rs. or\ Valmlki Ramayaria’, kanda, chapter and 
Vs. Ra, j stanza (Bombay Edition), 

Ve. Su. Vedanta-Sutras or Brahma-SlUras; chapter, pada, and 
sutra, 

Ve. Su. SSrfa. Bha. Samkarabhdsya on the Veddnta~8utras ; the 
Anandasrama Edition has been used everywhere. 
Visnu. Visyu-Puratta; amsa, chapter, and stanza (Bombay 
Edition). 

Yajna. Yajfiavcdkya-Smrti ; chapter and stanza (Bombay 
Edition) ; I have in one or two places referred to the 
Apardrka commentary (Bombay Edition) on this, 

Yo. or \ Yoga- Vdsistha ; chapter, sarga, and stanza. There 
Yoga, J are two sub-divisions, Pu. (purvardha) and 

U. ( uttardrdha ) of the sixth chapter (Commentated 
Nirnaya-Sagara Edition).- 

Note : — Besides these, there are many Sanskrit, English, 
Marathi, and Pali treatises, which have been mentioned in 
various places ; but as a general rule, the names of those books 
have been given in full, wherever they occur, or they have 
been mentioned in such a way as to be easily intelligible ; 
and they have, therefore, not been mentioned in the above list. 





S'RI GANES'AYA NAMAH 

• • 

OM TAT SAT 

S'EtMAB BHAGAVABBITA KAHASYA 

OR 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENERGISM 
(PROPER ACTION) 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Namijavmh varmslcrtya naram cairn narattarmm I 
devl/h Sarasvatim Vyasam tato jayam udirayet II * 

MaMbharata (opening verse) 

The S'rlmad Bhagavadgita is one of the most brilliant 
and pure gems of our ancient sacred books. It would be 
difficult to find a simpler work in Sanskrit literature or even 
in all the literature of the world than the Gita, which explains 
to us in an unambiguous and succint manner the deep and. 
sacred principles of the sacred science of the SELF (Atman), 
after imparting to us the knowledge of the human body and 
the cosmos, and on the authority of. ‘those principles acquaints 
every human being with the most perfect and complete 
condition of the Self, that is to say, with what the highest 
manhood is, and which further establishes a logical and 
admirable harmony between Devotion (bhakti) and Spiritual 
Knowledge (jflana), and ultimately between both these and the 
duties of ordinary life enjoined by the S'astras, thereby inspiring 
the mind, bewildered by the vicissitudes of life to calmly and, 
what is more, desirelessly adhere to the path of duty. Even 

* This verse means that one should first offer obeisance to 
NSrayana, to Nara, the most excellent among men, to Devi 
Sarasvati, and to Vyasa and then begin to recite the “Jaya”, that is, 
the Mahabharata. The two Rsis Nara and Narayana were the two 
1—2 
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if one examines, the work looking upon it .as a poem, this work, 
^hich simplifies to every reader, young or old, the numerous 
abstruse doctrines of Self^-Knowledge in inspired language and 
is replete with the sweetness of Devotion plus Self-Realisation, 
will certainly be looked upon as an excellent poem. The 
pre-eminent worth, therefore, of a book which contains the 
•quintessence of Vedic religion, uttered by the voice of the 
Blessed Lord can best only be imagined. It is stated at the 
commencement of the Anugita, that after the Bharata war 
was over, and S'ri Krsna and Arjuna were one day chatting 
together, Arjuna conceiving the desire of hearing the Gita again 
from the lips of the Blessed Lord, said to Sri Krsna I have 
forgotten the advice you gave me when the war commenced ; 
so, please repeat it to me. ” In reply the Blessed Lord said to 
him that even He could not repeat that advice in the same 
way, because on the previous occasion the advice had been 
given, when His mind was in the highest Yogic state (Ma. Bha. 
AsVamedha. 16, stanzas 10-13). Really speaking, nothing 
was impossible for the Blessed Lord, but His answer that it 
would be impossible for Him to repeat the Gita, clearly 
xeveals the excellent worth of the Gita. The fact that the Gita 
is considered by all the different traditionary schools of the 
Vedic religion for over twenty-five centuries to be as venerable 
and authoritative as the Vedas themselves is due to the same 

components into which the Parainatman had broken itself up nad 
Arjuna and Sri Krsna were their later incarnations, as has been 
stated in the Mahabharata (Ma. Bha. U. 48. 7-9 and 20-22; and 
Vana. 12. 44-46). As these two {isis were the promulgators of the 
Narayaniya or the Bhagavata religion, consisting of Desireless 
Action, they are first worshipped in all the treatises on the 
Bhagavata religion. In some readings, the word is used 

instead of ^Vyasa^ as in this verse, but I do not think that is 
correct; because, although Nara and Narayana were the promulgators 
of the Bhagavata religion, yet I think it only proper that Vyasa, 
who wrote both the Bharata and the Gita, which are the two principal 
works relating to this religion, should also be worshipped in the 
beginning of the book. ^^Jaya^^ is the ancient name for the 
Mahabharata. 
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cause ; and on the same account, this work, which is as old 
as the Smrtis, has been appropriately, though figuratively 
described in the Gita-dhyana as follows : — 

sarvopanisado gavo dogdhci Gopalaiiandaruih i 

Partho vafsah sudliir bhokta dugdkant Oitarnrtam mahat U 

that is : — “ All the Upanisads are, so to say, cows, the Blessed 
Lord Sri Krsna is Himself the drawer of the milk (milk-man), 
the intelligent Arjuna is the drinker, the calf (which causes 
the flow of the milk in the cows), and (when these unpreceden- 
ted circumstances have come about) the milk which has 
been drawn, is the Gita-nectar of the highest order. ” It 
cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise that any number of 
translations, commentaries, or expositions of this work have 
appeared in all the vernacular languages of India ; but, after 
the Westerners have got acquainted with Sanskrit, there have 
been made any number of translations of the Gita into Greek, 
Latin, German, French, English etc., and this wonderful work 
has now come to be known throughout the world. 

Not only does this work contain the quintessence of all the 
Upanisads, but the full name of this work is “Srimad Bhagavad- 
gita Upanisat The enunciative words, conveying that the 
chapter is closed, which are used at the end of each chapter of 
the Gita contain the words “ itl srimcid Bliagavadgitasu 
Upanisat su Brahmavidyayam yogas dstre Bri-Krsnurju7ia-sa?)w 
etc. i.e., “ thus the conversation between Sri-Krsna and Ai*juna 
on the Karma-yoga science, (that is to say, on the science of 
the yoga based on the knowledge of the Brahman) in the 
Upanisad sung by the Blessed Lord. Although these 
enunciative words are not to be found in the original Bharatai 
yet as we find them in all the editions of the Gita, one may 
draw the inference that, that mode of enunciation must have 
come into vogue, when the Gita was for the first time separated 
from the Mahabharata for daily recital, that is to' say, before 
any commentary was written on it ; and I shall explain later 
on the importance of these words in determining the import 
of the Gita from this point of view. For the present, it is 
necessary for us to consider only the words “ Bhaga/vadgitasu 
Upanimtsu. Although the word “ Upanisat ” is of the neuter 
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gender in the Marathi language, yet as it is of the feminine 
gender in Sanskrit, so the idea “ the Upanisad sung, that is, 
told by the Blessed Lord ” is conveyed, in Sanskrit, by the 
expression “ Srlrnad Bhagavadgifd Uparu^ ”, a compound 
of an adjective and a noun in the feminine gender; and 
although the work is singular in number, yet as it has become 
customary to refer to it in the plural number by way of respect, 
one comes across the plural seventh-case-ended form of 
“ S'rimad BMgavadgitasupamsatm”, Even in the commentary 
(bhasya) written by S'amkaracarya, we come across the 
expression “ iti gitasu ’ ’ in the plural number with reference 
to this work. But in contracting the expression, the afiixes 
or words used for indicating respect and also the common- 
noun “ Upanisat ” at the end, indicative of a class, being 
dropped, the two first-case-ended singular words “ S'rimad 
BMgavadgita ” and “ Upardsat ” 'ha.ye at first been changed 
into ” Bhagavadglta ” and later on merely “ Giia ”, which is a 
feminine and extensively contracted form, — as has been the 
case with the names Kena, Katha, Ohandogya etc.. If the word 
“ Upanisat ” had not occurred in the original name, then the 
name of this work would have been contracted into the neuter 
form “ Bhagavadgitam ” or merely “ Gltaih ” as has been the 
case with “ Bhagavatam ” or “ Bharataih ” or “ Gopigitam ”, but 
as, instead of that, the word has remained in the feminine form 
as “ Bhagavadglta ” or “ Gita, ” we must always take the word 
“ Upanisat ” as implied after it. The word “ Anugita ” has 
been interpreted in the same way in the commentary of 
Arjunamisra on the Anugita. 

But we find that the word “ Gita ” is applied not only to 
the Bhagavadgita of 700 verses but also in an ordinary meaning 
to many other works dealing with Spiritual Knowledge. For 
instance, in certain sundry chapters of the Moksaparva, 
included in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, we find that 
the names Pihgalagita, Sarhpakagita, Mahkigita, Bodhyagita 
Vicakkhyugita, Haritagita, Vrtraglta, Para^araglta, and 
Hamsagita have been used and one part of the Anugita in the 
Asvamedhaparva has been called by the separate and special 
name of “ Brahmanagita Besides these, there are also 
numerous other gitas which are well-known, such as the 
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Avadhutagita, Astavakragita, Isvaragita, Uttaragita, Kapilaglta, 
Ganesagita, Devigita, Pandavagita, Brahmaglta Bhiksugita, 
Yamagita, Ramagita, Vyasagita, Sivagita, Sutagita, Suryaglta, 
etc. Some of these exist independently, whereas the others are 
to be found in different Puranas. For instance, the Ganesagita 
is to be found at the end of the Ganesapurana in the Krida- 
khanda in the 138th to 148th chapters and one may say that it 
is a faithful copy of the Bhagavadgita, with slight verbal 
differences. The Isvaragita is to be found in the first eleven 
chapters in the Uttaravibhaga of the Kurmapurana, and the 
Vyasagita starts in the next chapter. The Brahmagita is to be 
found in the first twelve chapters of the latter portion of the 
fourth i. e., the Yajria-vaibhava khanda of the Suta-Samhita 
included in the Skandapurana and the Sutagita is in the 
subsequent eight chapters. There is to be found a Brahmagita 
different from this Brahmagita of the Skandapurana, in the 
173rd to 181st stanzas of the latter half of the chapter on 
Nirvana ”, in the Yogavasistha. The Yamagita is of three 
kinds. The first is to be found in the seventh chapter of the 
3rd part ( amsa ) of the Visnupurana, the second one in the 
381st chapter of the 3rd division ( khanda ) of the Agnipurana 
and the third one in the 8th chapter of Nrsirhhapurana. The 
same is the case with the Ramagita. The Ramagita which is 
in common acceptance in this part of the country is to be found 
in the fifth sarga of the Uttarakanda of the Adhyatma 
Ramayana and this Adhyatma Ramayana is looked upon as a 
part of the Brahmandapurana. But there is also another 
Ramagita to be found in the work known as “ Gurujnana- 
vasistha-tattvasarayana ” which is well-known on the Madras 
side. This book deals with Vedanta philosophy and is divided 
into three divisions ( karidxzs ) called the Jhana, Upasana, and 
Karma. In the first eighteen chapters of the second part (pada) 
called the Upasanakanda, we find the Ramagita and in the first 
five chapters of the third part {padu ) of the third kanda, called 
the Karmakanda, we find the Suryagita. The Sivagita is said 
to be in the Patalakhanda of the Padmapurana. But, in the 
edition of this purana which has been printed in the 
Anandashrama Press in Poona, we do not find the Sivagita. 
Pandit Jwalaprasad has stated in his book called Astadasa- 
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puranadarsana ( Survey of the eighteen Puranas ) that it is to 
be found in the Gaudiya Padmottarapurana, and in the table 
of contents of the Padmapurana which is given along with 
those of other Puranas in the Naradapurana, we find a 
reference to the Sivagita. Besides these, the Haihsagita is to 
be found in the 13th chapter of the 11th skandha of the Sri 
Bhagavatpurana and the Bhiksugita is to be found in the 23rd 
chapter of the same skmidha ; and the Kapileyopakhyana 
contained in the chapters 23 to 33 of the third skmidha, is also 
known as Kapilagita. But I have seen an independent printed 
book by the name Kapilagita. This Kapilagita deals principally 
with the Hathayoga, and one finds it stated in it that it has 
been taken from the Padmapurana ; however, not only do we 
not find it in the Padmapurana, but as we find in it in one 
place (4. 7) such words as “ Jaina ” “ Jahgama *’ (lingaita), and 
“Sophi” (a Mahomedan saint), we have^to say that it must have 
been written after the Mahomedan rule commenced. As in 
the Bhagavatpurana, so also in the Devibhagavata, we find a 
Gita from the 31st to the 40th chapters of the seventh skandha, 
and as that gita is supposed to have come out of the mouth of 
the Devi, it is called the Devigita Besides these, a 
summary of the Bhagavadglta itself is to be found in the 380th 
chapter of the third khanda, of the Agnipurana as also in the 
247th chapter of the parvakhanda of the Garudapurana. In 
the same way, although it is stated that thej work “ Yogava- 
sistha ” was recited by Vasistha to Rama in the Rama 
incarnation, yet we find a summary of the Bhagavadglta, 
which was preached to Arjuna by the Blessed Lord in the 
subsequent Krsna incarnation, reproduced in the last, that is, 
in the Nirvana chapter, in which many verses are taken as 
they are from Bhagavadglta, and it isj given the name 
** Arjunopakhyana ” (Of. Yoga. 6, Pa. Sarga. 52-58). I have 
stated above that the Sivagita is not to be found in the 
Padmapurana printed at Poona, but though that is so, yet a 
Bhagavadgita-mahatmya is described from the 171st to the 
188th chapters of the Uttarakhanda of this edition (of the 
Padmapurana), and one chapter of this jnahdtmya is dedicated 
to each chapter of the Bhagavadglta and it also contains 
traditionary stories about the same. There is besides one 
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Gita-mahatmya in the Varahapurana and it is said that there 
also a third Gita-mahatniya in the Saiva or Vayupurana. But 
I do not come across it in the Vayupurana printed in Calcutta » 
A small chapter of nine verses called “ Gita-dhyana ” is to be 
found printed in the beginning of the printed editions of the 
Bhagavadgita, but I cannot say from where it has been taken. 
Nevertheless, the verse '' Bhisrmidrcma4ata Jayadratha-jala/" 
(from these nine verses) is to be found, with slight verbal 
differences, at the very commencement of the recently 
published drama of Bhasa called “ Urubhahga ”, There- 
fore, it would seem that this Gita-dhyana must have come 
into vogue probably after the date of the dramatist Bhasa. 
Because, it would be more proper to say that the Gita-dhyana 
has been p^i-epared by borrowing different verses from different 
texts and writing some new verses, rather than to say that a 
well-known dramatist like Bhasa has taken that verse from the 
Gita-dhyana. As the dramatist Bhasa lived before Kalidasa > 
his date cannot at most be later than Saka 300. 

From what has been stated above, one can understand 
which and how many copies, and good or bad imitations^ 
summaries and liudiatniijas of the Gita are to be found in the 
puranas. One cannot definitely say to what puranas some 
gitas like the Avadhutagita, the Astavakragita, etc., belong 
and if they do not form part of any puranas, then by whom 
and when they were independently written. Yet, if one 
considers the arrangement or the disposition of subject matters 
in all these gitas, one will see that all these works must 
have been written after the Bhagavadgita had come into 
prominence and acquired general acceptance. Nay, one may 
even go further and say that these various gitas have been 
brought into existence with the idea that the sacred literature 
of a particular sect or a purana does not become complete 
unless it contains a gita similar to the Bhagavadgita. As in 
the Bhagavadgita, the Blessed Lord first showed to Arjuna his 
Cosmic Form and then preached to him the Divine Knowledge* 

^ Most of the above-mentioned Gitas and also several other 
Gitas (including the Bhagavadgita) have been printed by Mr. Hari 
Raghunath Bhagwat. 
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so also is the case with the S'ivagita and Devigita, or the 
Ganes'agita; and in the S'ivagita, Is'varagita, etc., we find 
many verses taken literally from the Bhagavadgita. 
Considering the matter from the point of view of Spiritual 
Knowledge, these various gitas do not contain anything more 
than the Bhagavadgita ; but, what is more, the wonderful 
skill of establishing a harmony between the Realisation 
of the Highest Self {adhyatrm) and Action (karma) which 
is seen in the Bhagavadgita, is not to be found in any- 
one of these gitas. Somebody has subsequently written the 
Uttaragita as a supplement to the Bhagavadgita in the form of 
a conversation between Krsna and Arjuna, in the belief that 
the Patanjala-yoga or the Hatha-yoga or the Philosophy of 
Renunciation (samnyasa) by Abandonment of Action (karma) 
has not been sufficiently well described in the Bhagavadgita, 
•and the Avadhuta, the Astavakra and some other gitas are 
purely one-sided, that is to say, they are only in support of the 
path of Renunciation; and the Yamagita, Pandavagita, and 
some other gitas are very small and purely devotional, like 
eulogistic hymns. It is true that the same is not the case 
with the Sivaglta, the Ganes'agita and the SuryagitS and they 
contain a skilful harmonising of Action and Spiritual 
Knowledge ; yet, as that exposition in them has been more or 
less adopted from the Bhagavadgita there is no novelty about 
them. Therefore, these pauranic stale gitas which have come 
into existence later on, fall into the shade before the profound 
.and comprehensive brilliance of the Bhagavadgita and the 
•excellence of the Bhagavadgita has been all the more established 
and enhanced by these imitation gitas ; and the word “ gita ” 
has come to mean Bhagavadgita principally. Although the 
works Adhyatma Ramayana and Yogavasistha are more 
exhaustive, yet from their construction, they are evidently of 
a later date. The Gurujnanavasistha-tattvasarayana of the 
Madras Presidency is a very ancient work according to some, 
but I am not of that opinion, because it contains a reference 
to 108 Upanisads and it cannot be said that all of them are 
ancient ; and if one considers the Suryagita, we find in it a 
I’eference (see 3. 30) to Qualified-Monism (visistMvaita), and in 
fjome places the arguments too seem to have been adopted from 
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the Bhagavadgiti, (1. 68), and therefore, one has to come to the 
‘Conclusion that even this work was written much later on, 
possibly even after the date of S'ri S'arhkaracarya. 

Although there were many gitas, yet inasmuch as the 
Bhagavadgita was of unquestionable excellence, as shown 
ybove, later philosophers, following the Vedic cult, thought it 
jt^oper not to take much notice of the other gitas and to 
ex»,mine only the Bhagavadgita and explain its import to their 
coreligionists. The examination of a work is of two kinds ; 
theth is the internal examination and the external examination. 
If considers the book as a whole and extracts the inner 
meam%g, the import, the implied meaning, or conclusions 
.Bought to be proved by it, that is called the “internal 
examination Considering where a particular work was 
written, who wrote it, what kind of language is used in it, to 
what extent good sense or sweetness of sound are to be found in 
it from the poetical point of view, whether the diction of it is 
grammatically correct, or it contains any old archaic 
' constructions, what opinions, places or personages are mentioned 
in it, and whether or not such references enable you to 
determine the date of the work or the social conditions availing 
at the time when the work was written, whether the ideas in 
the book are original or are borrowed from some one else, and 
if borrowed, then which they are, and from whom they are 
borrowed, etc. — which is an exposition of the purely external 
aspects of the book, — is called the “ external examination ” of 
the work. Those ancient commentators who have written 
commentaries ( hhmija ) or criticisms ( film ) on the Gita have 
not given much attention to these external aspects. Because, 
considering these matters, while examining a supernatural 
work like the Bhagavadgita, would, in their opinion, be like 
wasting time in merely counting the petals of an excellent 
flower, instead of admiring its scent, colour or beauty or in 
criticising the combs of a honey-comb full of honey ; but 
following the example of Western critics, modern scholars are 
now devoting much attention to the external examination of 
the Gita. One of these has counted the archaic constructions 
in the Gita and come to the conclusion that this work must 
have been written at least a few centuries before the birth of 
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Christ ; and that, the doubt that the path of Devotion described 
in the Gita may have been adopted from the Christian religion 
( which was promulgated at a later date ) is absolutely without 
foundation. Another scholar has taken it for granted that the 
atheistic opinions which have been mentioned in the 16th 
chapter of the Gita, must, most probably, be Buddhistic, and 
come to the conclusion that the Gita must have come intO' 
existence after the date of Buddha. Another scholar says that 
as in the verse “ brahim-satra pddais-caiva ” in the 13th chapter^ 
the Brahma-Sutras have been mentioned, the Gita must have 
been written after the date of Brahma-Sutras ; on the other 
hand, several others say that as the Gita has undoubtedly been 
taken as an authority in some places at least in the Brahma- 
Sutras, one cannot imagine that the Gita was later than the 
Brahma-Siatras. Still other scholars say that there could have 
been no time for Sri Krsna to recite the Bhagavadgita of 700 
stanzas to Arjuna on the battle-field during the Bharata war. 
In the hurry and scurry of the war, the most that Sri Krsna 
could have told Arjuna would be about 40 or 50 very important 
and crucial verses or the import of them and that the 
expansion of these verses must have been made later on 
when the story of the war was recited by Samjaya to 
Dhrtarastra o"‘ by Vyasa to Suka or by Vaisampayana to 
Janamejaya, or by Buta to Saunaka, or at least when the 
original Bharata was expanded by some one into the 
* Mahabharata When such an idea has taken root in the 
mind regarding the construction of the Gita, scholars have 
taken to diving into the ocean of the Gita and some scholars 
have declared seven " and others twenty-eight or thirty-six or 
one hundred verses to be the original verses of the Gita I Some 

^ At preseut; there is one Gita which consists only of seven 
verseS; namely; the following : — (1) ityekaksaram Brahma 

etc.’' (Gi. 8. 13); (2) sthane Hr fkeia tava praklrtija etc.” (Gi. 11. 36) 
(8) sarvatah panipadaih etc. (Gi. 13. 13); (4) kavim puranath- 
anuidsitdrafh^^ etc, (Gi, 8. 9). (5) urdhva mulamadhaji sTikhath^^ etc. 
(Gi. 15, 11); (6) ^^sarvasya cTiham hrdi samnivisto etc.” (Gi. 15. 15); 
(7) manmand hhava madbhakto etc” (Gi. 18. 65); and there are 
various other abbreviated editions of the Gita based on the- 
same sample. 
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have even gone to the length of saying that there was no 
occasion whatsoever for explaining to Arjuna the philosophy 
of the Brahman on the battle-field and that this excellent 
treatise on the Vedanta philosophy has been interpolated by 
some one later on into the Mahabharata. It is not that these 
questions of external examination are totally useless. For 
instance, let us take the illustration of the petals of the flower or 
of the honey-comb which was mentioned above. In classifying 
vegetables, it is very necessary to consider the petals of their 
flowers ; and it has now been proved mathematically that there 
are to be found combs for storage of honey in a honeycomb, 
which are made with the idea of economising as far as possible 
the quantity of wax and thereby reducing as far as possible 
the surface area of the external envelopes or combs without in 
any way reducing the cubic contents of the comb in weight of 
honey, and that thereby the inherent skill and intelligence of 
the bees can be proved. Therefore, taking into account these 
uses of such examination, I too have in the appendix at the end 
of this book, considered some important points arising in the 
external examination of the Gita. But those who want to 
understand the esoteric import of any book, should not waste 
time in these external examinations. In order to show the 
difference between those who understand the hidden message of 
Vakdevi and those who formally worship her, the poet Murari 
has given a very excellent illustration. He says : — 

(ibiihir lahgJdta em liamrabhataih kirn fvasj/a 

gamhhlratam I 

upatalanirmgruijmxiratariur-jan^^ inanthacalah II 

If one wants to know of the immense depth of the ocean, 
whom should he ask of it ? It is true that on the occasion of 
the war between Rama and Ravana, powerful and agile monkey 
warriors crossed the ocean without difficulty and reached 
Ceylon (Lanka); but how could these poor fellows have gained 
any knowledge of the immense depth of the ocean ? The only 
one who can know truly of this depth is the great Mandaracala 
(Mandara mountain) rooted in patala, which was placed by the 
gods at the bottom of the ocean, in order to make of it a . 
^^mardha'' or churner at the time of the churning of the ocean. 
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According to this logic of the poet Murarl, we must now take 
into account only the words of those scholars and learned 
persons who have churned the ocean of the Gita in order to 
draw out its moral. The foremost of these writers is the writer 
of the Mahabharata. One may even say that he is in a way 
the author of the present-day Gita. I will, therefore, in the 
first place shortly explain what is the moral involved in the 
Gita according to the writer of the Mahabharata. 

From the fact that the Gita is called “ Bhagavadgita ” or 
““ the Upanisad sung by the Blessed Lord ” one sees that the 
advice given in the Gita to Arjuna is principally of the 
Bhagavata religion, that is to say, of the religion promulgated 
by the Bhagavan, because, Sri Krsna is known by the name 
Sri Bhagavan ” usually in the Bhagavata religion. It is 
stated in the commencement of the fourth chapter of the 
Gita (4. 1-3) that this religion was nothing new, but was 
something which had been preached by the Bhagavan to 
Vivas van and by Vivasvan to Manu and by Manu to Iksvaku. 
And in the exposition of the Narayaniya or Bhagavata religion 
at the end of the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, after the 
tradition of the Bhagavata religion in the various incarnations 
of Brahmadeva, that is, during the various hdpas has been 
described, it is stated in the description of the Tretayuga out of 
the present life of Brahmadeva, that : — ■ 

Tretayuyadau ca tato Vivasvan Manave dadau \ 

Maims ca lobibhrtyarthaih sutciyeksvakave dadau I 
Iksvdkuna ca kathito vyapya lokdnavasthifah « 

(Ma. Bha. San. 348. 51-52). 

i.e., “the Bhagavata religion has been traditionally handed down 
by Vivasvan to Manu and by Manu to Iksvaku These two 
traditions are consistent with each other (see my commentary 
on Gi. 4. 1). And in as much as the traditions of two different 
religions cannot be the same, one comes to the necessary 
conclusion, on seeing this unity of traditions, that the Gita 
religion and Bhagavata religion must be one and the same. 
But this matter does not depend on inference alone. Because, 
in the exposition of the Narayaniya or Bhagavata religion 
which is to be found in the Mahabharata itself, Vais'aihpayana 
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has described the summary of the Gita to Janamejaya in the 
following words 

emm em mahan dharmdh sa te jnirvam nrpottarm I 
hathito Harigltdsu samasavidhikaJpitah II 

(Ma. Bha. San. 346. 10). 

that is ; “ Oh excellent king, Janamejaya 1 this magnificent 
Bhagavata religion together with its ritual was described by 
me to you concisely on a former occasion namely, in the 
Harigita, that is, in the Bhagavadgita. ” And in the second 
following chapter, it is clearly stated that this exposition of 
the Narayanlya religion 

samupodiiesvanlkem Kurupdndavayor mrdhe I 
Arjune timanaslce ca gUd Bhagavafa svaxjam II 

(Ma. Bha. San. 348. 8). 

that is ; “ was made by the Blessed Lord when during the 
fight between the Kauravas ar.d the Pandavas both the armies 
had become ready for war and Arjuna had become dejected 
i.e, ‘virti'inaska.’ ” From this it follows beyond^; doubt that 
the word “ Harigita ” in this place means the Bhagavadgita 
and nothing else. Thus, the preceptorial tradition of these 
two religions is the same. This “ Bhagavata ” or “ Narayanlya ” 
religion which has been twice mentioned in the Gita as being 
the subject matter of exposition, has the other names of 
“ Satvata ” or “ Ekantika ” religion, and where that religion 
is being expounded in the Mahabharata, its two-fold quality 
is described thus 

Narayanaparo dharmdh punaru vdtidurlabhah I 
pravrttilaksayas cmva dharmo Narayanuftm/aih II 

(Ma. Bha. San. 347. 80-81) 

that is ; “ this Narayanlya religion is such as'obviates re-birth 
( punar-janma ) i. e. gives complete Release ( mokm) and is also 
Energistic ( pravrttipara)" and then it is clearly explained how 
this religion is Energistic. 

The word “ Energism ” (pravrtH) is understood in popular 
acceptance as meaning, performing desirelessly the duties 
which pertain to one’s status in life, according to the 
arrangement of the four castes, without taking up Asceticism 
(samnyasa). It, therefore, follows that the sermon given in. 
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the Gita to Arjuiia is of the Bhagavata religion and, in as 
much as that religion is Energistic, it also follows that th&^* 
writer of the Mahahharata looked upon that advice also as 
Energistic. Nevertheless, it is not that the Gita contains only 
the Energistic Bhagavata religion. Vais' ampayana has further 
said to Janamejaya : 

yatinam capi yo dlmrmah sa te purvat'n nrpoltama I 

katfdfo Harigltasu samasamdMJcalpitah II 

(Ma. Bha. S'an. 348. 53). 

that is : — “ this Bhagavata religion and side by side with it 
( capi ) the renunciatory religion of ascetics {samnyasi) together 
with the relative ritual has, O excellent King, been explained 
by me to you befoi'e in the Bhagavadgita Still, although 
the renunciatory religion has in this way been mentioned in 
the Gita side by side with the energistic religion of Action, 
yet the tradition of the Gita religion of Manu, Iksvaku etc. 
which has been mentioned in the Gita does not at all apply 
to the renunciatory religion ; it is consistent only with the 
tradition of the Bhagavata religion. It, therefore, follows 
from the statements referred to above that according to the 
writer of the Mahabharata, the advice which has been given to 
Arjuna in the Gita relates principally to the Energistic Bhaga- 
vata religion traditionally handed down from Manu to Iksvaku 
etc., and that it contains a’reference to the renunciatory path of 
ascetics only as a side reference. That this progressive or Ener- 
gistic Narayaniya religion in the Mahabharata and theBhagavata 
religion of the Bhagavata-Purana are fundamentally one and 
the same, will be seen to be quite clear from the statements 
made by Prthu, Priyavrata, Prahlada and other devotees of the 
Blessed Lord or from the other descriptions of the path of 
Besireless Action which are to be found elsewhere in the 
Bhagavata ( Bhagavata. 4. 22. 51-52 ; 7. 10. 23 and 11. 4. 6 ). 
But the time purpose of the Bhagavata-Purana is not to justify 
the Energistic principles in favour of Action contained in 
Bhagavata religion. This justification is to be found in the 
Mahabharata or principally in the Gita, But, it is stated in 
the earlier chapters of the Bhagavata, that while justifying 
these principles, Sri Vyasa forgot to define the moral value of 
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>the devotional aspect of the Bhagavata religion, and as 
Desireless Action (rmskarmja) by itself is useless without 
Devotion ( Bhagavata. 1. 5. 12 ), the Bhagavata-Purana had to 
be subsequently written to make up for this deficit. Prom this 
the real import of the Bhagavata-Purana becomes quite clear ; 
and on that account, the Energistic aspect of the Bhagavata 
religion has not been as forcefully emphasised in the Bhagavata 
as the devotional aspect of devotion to the Blessed Lord, which 
has been explained by the recitation of numerous stories. Nay, 
'the writer of the Bhagavata says that all yoga of Energism 
.( Karma-Yoga ) is useless in the absence of Devotion ( Bhag 
1. 5. 34 ). Therefore, the Bhagavata-Purana which lays stress 
on Devotion is not — although it relates to the Bhagavata 
religion — as useful for determining the moral laid down in the 
•Gita as the Narayaplya Upakhyana of the Bharata itself which 
contains the Gita ; and if the Bhag vat a-Purana is made use of 
for that purpose, then one must do so, bearing clearly in mind, 
that both the object and the time of the Bharata and the 
Bhagavata are quite different. The various questions as to 
what were the original forms of the renunciatory religion of 
monks and of the Energistic Bhagavata religion, what the 
reasons were for this difference, in what respects the form of 
the original Bhagavata religion has changed in present times 
etc. will be considered later on in detail. 

I have so far dealt with what the moral of the Gita is 
according to the writer of the Mahabharata himself. Let us 
now see what the purport of the Gita is according to those 
persons who have written commentaries {bhamja) and criticisms 
■on the Gita. Among these commentaries and criticisms, the 
bhasya on the Gita of Sri Saihkaracarya is considered to be the 
most ancient. But there is no doubt that there had been 
numeroiis other commentaries or criticisms on the Gita before 
that date. These commentaries, however, are not now available 
and therefore, there are now no means for determining in what 
way the Gita was interpreted in the interval between the date of 
the Mahabharata and the birth of Sarhkaracarya. Nevertheless, 
it is quite clear from the references to the opinions of these 
earlier critics which are to be found in the Samkarabhasya 
itself ( Gl. Sam. Bha. Introductions to Chap. 1 and 3 ) that the 
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commentators who had come before Saifakaracarya had placed 
an Energistic interpretation on the Gita, as combining Action 
with Spiritual Realisation, that is to say, to the effect that 
every man who had acquired spiritual knowledge had never- 
theless to continue performing the duties pertaining to his 
particular status in life so long as he lived — as had been done 
by the writer of the Mahabharata. But as this doctrine of the 
Vedic Karma-Yoga was not palatable to Samkaracarya, he has 
in the commencement of the Bhasya, in the introduction, clearly 
stated that he had written the Bhasya with the sole intention, 
of refuting that opinion and of explaining what the esoteric 
moral of the Gita was according to himself. As a matter of 
fact, this is exactly what the word “ bhas^i/a ” means. The two. 
words “ commentary ” ( bhasya ) and “ criticism ” ( tika ) are, it 
is true, often used as being synonymous. But ordinarily 
“ tika ” means explaining the plain meaning of the original 
work and making the understanding of the words in it easy ; 
but the writer of the %hainja‘" does not remain satisfied with 
that ; he critically and logically examines the entire work and 
explains what its purport is according to his opinion and how 
that work has to be interpreted consistently with that purport.. 
That is the nature of the Samkarabhasya on the Gita. But the. 
different way in which the Acarya has interpreted the moral of 
the Gita requires the previous history to be shortly mentionedi 
before one understands the underlying reason for it. The 
Vedic religion was not purely ritualistic {tantrika) and the. 
Upanisads had minutely considered even in very ancient times- 
the deep underlying import of it. But as these Upanisads have, 
been written by different rsis at different times, they contain 
various kinds of thought and some of them are apparently 
mutually contradictory. Badarayanacarya has reconciled 
these inconsistencies and he has in his Brahma-Sutras 
harmonised all the Upanisads ; and on that account, the 
Vedanta-Sutras are considered to be as authoritative on this 
matter as the Upanisads themselves. These Vedanta-Sutras 
are also known by the other names of “ Brahma-Sutras ” or 
“ Sariraka-Sutras ”. Yet the consideration of the philosophy of 
the Vedic religion does not end here. Because, as the spiritual 
knowledge in the Upanisads is primarily ascetical, that is 
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renunciatory^ and as the Vedanta-Sutras have been written 
only with the intention of harmonising the Upanisads, we find 
nowhere even in the Upaiiisads any detailed and logical 
exposition of the Energistic Vedic religion. Therefore, when 
as stated above, the Energistic Bhagavadgita for the first time 
supplemented the philosophy of the Vedic religion it became, as 
a supplement to the religious philosophy in the Vedas and in 
the Upanisads, a work as authoritative and acceptable as both ; 
and later on, the Upanisads, the Vedanta-Siitras and the 
Bhagavadgita acquired the collective name of “ Prasthana- 
trayi ” ( the Trinity of Systems ). “ Prasthana-trayi 

means the three principal authoritative works or pillars of the 
Vedic religion which systematically and scientifically 
expounded the two paths of Renunciation {nivrtii) and 
Energism ( pravrtti). When once the Bhagavadgita came in 
this way to be included in the “ Prasthana-trayi ” and the 
sovereignty of this “ Prasthana-trayi ” came to be firmly 
established, all religious opinions or cults which were 
inconsistent with these three works or which could not find a 
place in them, came to be considered as inferior and unaccept- 
able by the followers of the Vedic religion. The net result of 
this was that the protagonist Acaryas of each of the various 
cults which came into existence in India after the extinction 
of the Buddhistic religion, such as, the Monistic (advaifa), the 
Qualified-Monistic ( vtsidmlvaila ), the Dualistic (dvaifa) and 
and the Purely Monistic (hiddlicldial/aj cults with the super- 
added principles of Devotion ( bhaldl J or Renunciation 
( samnyasa ) had to write commentaries on all the three parts of 
the Prasthana-trayi ( and, necessarily on the Bhagavadgita 
also ), and had somehow or other to prove that according to 
these three works, which had become authoritative and 
acceptable as Scriptures long before those cults came into 
existence, the particular cult promulgated by them was the 
correct cult, and that the other cults were inconsistent with 
those Scriptures. Because, if they had admitted that these 
authoritative religious treatises would support other cults 
besides those propounded by themselves, the value of their 
particular cult would to that extent suffer and that was not 
desirable for any of these protagonists. When once this rule 

3—4 
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of writing sectarian ( mmpradayilm ) commentaries on the 
Prasthana-trayl supporting a particular doctrine came into 
vogue, different learned writers began to propound in their 
criticisms their own interpretations of the moral of the Gita 
on the authority of the commentaries pertaining to their 
particular doctrine and such criticisms began to gain authority 
in those particular sects. The commentaries or criticisms 
which are now available on the Gita, are more or less all of 
this kind, that is to say, they are written by Acaryas pertaining 
to diverse sects ; and on that account, although the original 
Bhagavadgita propounds only one theme, yet it has come to be 
believed that the same Gita supports all the various cults. 
'The first, that is the most ancient of these cults is that of 
Sri Saihkaracarya, and from the point of view of philosophy, 
that cult has become the one most accepted in India. The 
first Sarhkaracarya was born in the year 710 of the Salivahana 
-era (788 A. D.) and in the 32nd year of his age, he entered the 
caves (Saka. 710 to 742.) i. e. 788-820 A.D.* The Acarya was a 
superman and a great sage and he had by his brilliant intellec- 
tual power refuted the Jain and the Buddhistic doctrines which 
had then gained ground on all sides and established his own 
Ron-Dualistic {advaita) doctrine; and, as is well-known, he 
established four nionastar ies {matha) in the four directions of India 
for the protection of the Vedie religion contained in the Srutis and 
Smrtis and for the second time in the Kali-Yuga gave currency 
to the Vedic renunciatory doctrine or cult of Asceticism 
i samnydm ). Whatever religious doctrine is taken, it 
naturally falls into two divisions ; one is the philosophical 
aspect of it and the other, the actual mode of life prescribed by 
it. In the first part, the meaning of Release (moksa) is usually 
explained in a scientific and logical way after explaining what 
conclusions must be drawn as to the nature of the Paramesvara 
c.fter a proper consideration of the material body (pinda) in its 
relation to the Cosmos (brahnian4a ) ; in the other part, there is 
an explanation of how a man has to lead his life in this world, 
so that such mode of life should become a means for obtaining 
* In my opinion, the date of the first Samkaracarya mast be 
pushed back by at least 100 years, and 1 have given^my reasons for 
doing so in the Appendix. 
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that Release (mokm). According to the first of these, that is to 
say, according to the philosophical aspects of the doctrine, 
Samkaracarya says that (1) the multiplicity of the various 
objects in the world, such as, “ I ”, “ You ”, or all the other 
things which are visible to the eye, is not a true multiplicity, 
but that there is in all of them a single, pure, and eternal 
Highest Self ( Parabrahman A and various human organs 
experience a sense of multiplicity as a result of the Illusion 
/'mSj/ay of that Parabrahman ; (2) the Self (Atman) of a man 
is also fundamentally of the same nature as the Parabrahman; 
and (3) that it is not possible for any one to obtain Release 
(mok^) except after the complete Realisation (jMna) or 
personal experience of this identity of the Atman and the 
Parabrahman. This is known as Non-Dualism ( advcdta-vada ), 
because, the sum and substance of this doctrine is, that there 
is no other independent and real substance except one pure 
self-enlightened, eternal, and Released Parabrahman ; that the 
multiplicity which is visible to the eyes is an optical illusion 
or an imaginary experience resulting from the effect of Illusion 
(maya) ; and that Maya is not some distinct, real, or indepen- 
dent substance, but is unreal (mithya) ; and, when one has to 
consider only the philosophical aspect of the doctrine, it is not 
necessary to go deeper into this opinion of Sri Samkaracarya. 
But that does not end there. Coupled with the Non-Dualistio 
philosphy there is another proi>osition of the Saihkara doctrine 
relating to the mode of life, that, although it is necessary to 
perform the Actions pertaining to the state of a householder in 
order to acquire the capacity of realising the identity of the 
Brahman and the Atman by the purification of the mind, yet it 
will be impossible to obtain Release unless one discontinues 
’those actions later on and ultimately gives them up and takes 
up sammjasa (asceticism); because, in as much as Action' {karma) 
and Knowledge (jnana) are mutually antogonistic like light 
and darkness, the knowledge of the Brahman does not become 
perfect unless a man has entirely conquered all root tendencies 
•tvasana) and given up all Actions. This second proposition is 
known as the Path of Renunciation ( nivrtti-marga A or because 
in this path one ultimately gives up all Actions and remains 
:steeped in Knowledge or Realisation it- is also called 
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“Mnmyasa-nispia” (the Path of Renunciation) or " jfmna-mstka' ' 
( the Path of Realisation ). It is stated in the Sarhkarahhasya 
on the Upanisads and on the Brahmasutras that not only the 
Non-Dualistic philosophy but also the Path of Renunciation, 
that is to say, both the aspects of the cult of Sarhkara have 
been preached in those books ; and in the Bhasya on the Gita, a 
definite conclusion has been drawn that the teaching of the 
Ehagavadgita is the same ( Gl. Sam. Bha. Introduction ; and 
Brahma-Su. Sarii. Bha. 2. 1. 14 ) ; and as authority for that, he 
has quoted such sentences from the Gita as “ jmiiagmh. sarm- 
karmani hhasmufiut kurufe. ” i. e., “ all Action (karma) is reduced 
to ashes in the fire of jmna ” (Gi. 4. 37) and ‘‘sartu karmakhikm 
Parfha jnatie jMirisamapyatr- ' ' i. e., “ all Actions culminate in 
Realisation (jnana) ” ( Gi. 4. 33 ). In short, the Samkarabhasya 
has been written in order to show that the teaching of the Gita 
is consistent with that particular Vedic path which — after 
proving it to be the most excellent one — was recommended by 
Samkaracarya, after he had refuted the Buddhistic doctrines ; 
and further, to show that the Gita is not in favour of the 
combination of Knowledge with Action, which was prescribed 
by the previous commentators ; and to show that the Blessed 
Lord has in the Gita preached to Ai-juna the doctrine of the 
Sarhkara cult, that Action is only a means of acquiring 
Knowledge and is inferior and that Release is ultimately 
obtained only by Knowledge, combined with Renunciation t)f 
Action. If thei-e had been any- commentary on the Gita before the 
date of Sarhkaracarya, interpreting it as favouring Asceticism, 
such a commentary is not now available. Therefore, we 
must say that the first attempt to deprive the Gita of its 
Energistic form and to give it a Renunciatory doctrinal form 
was made by the Saihkarabhasya,. Those commentators on the 
Gita who came after Sri Sarhkaracarya and who followed his 
doctrines, such as, Madhusudana and others, have in this 
matter principally adopted the procedure of the Acarya. Yet, 
later on, there came -into existence another queer idea, 
namely that the principal sacred canon enunciated in the 
Chindogyopanisad, namely, “ TAT TVAM ASI ” i. e., “ THAT 
( Parabrahman j ART THOU ( Svetaketu ) ”, which is one of the 
sacred canons of the Non-Dualistic cult, is the canon which has 
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been expatiated upon in the eighteen chapters of the Gita, but 
that the Bleesed Lord has changed the order of the three parts 
of that sacred canon and taken “ tvam ” first and “ M " after 
that and “ ani ” last, and He has in this new order impartially 
allotted six chapters of the Gita to each of these parts equally ! 
The Paisaca-bhasya on the Gita does not pertain to any 
particular doctrine but is independent and it is believed to have 
been written by Hanuman i. e., by Mamtl. But such is not 
the case. This Bhasya has been written by the philosopher 
Hanuman, who has also written a criticism on the Bhagavata 
and it supports the path of Renunciation and in it, in some 
places, interpretations have been copied verbatim from the 
Samkarabhasya. In the same way, the older or modern 
Marathi translations of or commentaries on the Gita principally 
follow the Samkarabhasya ; and the English translation of the 
Bhagavadgita by the late Kashinath Trimbak Telang, published 
in the Sacred Books of East Series brought out by Professor 
Max Muller, is stated by him at the end of the introduction to 
that translation, to be as far as possible consistent with Sri 
Saihkaracarya and the commentators of his school. 

When once in this way, doctrinal commentaries on the 
Gita and on the other two works out of the Prasthana-trayi 
began to be written, the same course was later on followed by 
persons holding other doctrinal vievvs. About 250 years after 
the coming to existence of the Samkara tradition which 
maintained the theory of Illusion (rmya), Non-Dualism (adixuta) 
and Renunciation (samnyasa), Sri Ramanujacarya (born Saka 
038 i. e. 1016 A. D.) founded the Qualified-Monism (miidud'mifa) 
tradition ; and in order to substantiate that cult he also, like Sri 
Saihkaracarya, has written independent commentaries (bhasyaj on 
the Prasthana-trayi, including, of course, the Gita. This school 
is of the opinion that the doctrines of the Unreality of Illusion 
(maya) and Non-Dualism laid down by Sarhkaracarya were not 
correct and that although the three principles of Consciousness 
(jiva). Cosmos ( jagat ) and Isvara were independent, yet in as 
muchasyiiw, i. e., consciousness (ctf), and the Cosmos (which 
is acit i. e., unconscious ) were both the body of one and the 
Same Isvara, therefore, the cit-octY-bodied Isvara was one and 
one alone and that out of this subtle ‘ at ’ and ' atil ’ in the 
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body of the Is vara, the gross cit and the gross aai or the 
numerous forms of Life and the Cosmos came into existence 
later on ; and Ramanujacarya says that from the philosophical 
point of view, this is the doctrine which has been enunciated 
by the Upanisads and the Brahma-Sutras (Gi. Rama. 2. 12 ; 13. 
2). One may even say that the works of Ramanujacarya were 
responsible for the Qualified-Monism doctrine finding its way 
into the Bhagavata religion ; because, the previous exposition 
of the Bhagavata religion to be found in the Mahabharata and 
in the Gita is seen to be on the basis of the Non-Dualist ic cult. 
As Ramanujacarya belonged to the Bhagavata religion, he 
ought to have naturally realised that the Gita enunciated the 
Energistic path of Karma-Yoga. But as at the date of 
Ramanujacarya, the Karma-Yoga of the original Bhagavata 
religion had practically come to an end and it had acquired 
a Qualified-Monistic ( visistadvaita ) form in its philosophical 
aspect, and principally a Devotional form from the point 
of view of the mode of life, Ramanujacarya drew the 
further conclusions that although jnam, Imrma and bhikti 
(Devotion) are all three referred to in the Gita, yet the doctrine 
enunciated in the Gita is in essence Qualified-Monistic from 
the point of view of philosophy, and of Devotion to the 
Vasudeva from the point of view of mode of life; and that the 
Path of Action ( ]carnm-nisthd ) was something which led to Path 
of Knowledge ( jfiUmi-rdstha ) and was not something indepen- 
dent ( Gi. Ra. Bha. 18. 1 and 3. 1 ), But although Ramanuja- 
carya had effected a change in the cult of Saihkara by 
substituting the Qualified-Monism for Non-Duality and 
Devotion for Renunciation, yet if Devotion is looked upon as 
the highest duty of man from the point of view of mode of life^ 
then the lifelong performance of the worldly duties pertaining 
to one’s particular status, becomes an inferior mode of life ; and 
on that account the interpretation put on the Gita by 
Ramanujacarya must also be looked upon as in a way in 
favour of Renunciation of Action. Because, when once the 
mind has become purified as a result of an Energistic mode of 
life, and man has attained Realisation ( jilaTia ), whether he,^ 
thereafter, adopts the fourth stage of life and remains steeped 
in the contemplation of the Brahman or he is steeped in the 
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unbounded loving worship of the Vasudeva is just the same! 
from the point of view of Action (karma) ; that is to say, both 
are Renunciatory. And the same objection applies to the other 
cults which came into existence after the date of Ramanuja- 
carya. Although Ramanujacarya may have been right in 
saying that the theory of the Non-Reality of Illusion is wrong 
and that one ultimately attains Release only by devotion to th& 
Vasudeva, yet looking upon'the Parabrahman and the Conscious 
Ego ( jim ) as ONE in one way, and different in other ways 
is a contradiction in terms and an inconsistency. Therefore, a 
third school which came into existence after the date of Sri 
Ramanujacarya, is of the opinion, that both must be looked upon- 
as eternally different from each other and that there never 
can be any unity between them, whether partial or total, and) 
therefore, this school is known as the Dualistio school. The 
protagonist of this school was Sri Madhvacarya, alias- 
Srimadanandatirtha. He died in Saka 1120 ( 1198 A.D. ) and 
according to the Madhva school, he was then 79 years old. 
But Dr. Bhandarkar has in the English Book “Vaisnavism, 
Saivism, and other sects” recently published by him, established 
on the authority of stone inscriptions and other books ( see 
page 59 ) that Madhvacarya must be taken to have lived 
from Saka 1119 to 1198 ( 1197 to 1276 A. D. ). Madhvacarya. 
has shown in his commentaries on the Prasthana-trayl 

(which includes the Gita) that all these sacred books are 
in favour of the theory of Duality. In his commentary 
on the Gita, he says that although Desireless Action has 
been extolled in the Gita, yet Desireless Action is only a 
means and Devotion is the true and ultimate cult, and 
that when once one has become perfect by following the. 
Path of Devotion, whether one thereafter performs or does not 
perform Action is just the same. It is true that there are some 
statements in the Gita such as, " dhyanat karmaphalatydgah 
...i. e., “ the abandonment of the fruit of the action ( i. e,,. 
Desireless Action ) is superior to the meditation on the 
Paramesvara ( i. e.. Devotion ) ” etc. which are inconsistent 
with this doctrine ; but, says the Madhvabhasya on the Gita, such- 
sentences are not to be understood literally but as mere expletives- 
and unimportant ( GI. Mabha. 12. 30). The fourth school is the 
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•school of Sri Vallabhacarya (born in Saka 1401 i. e. 1479 A. D.) 
This is also a Vaisnava School like those of Ramanuja and 
Madhvacarya. However, the opinions of this school regarding 
'the Conscious Ego ( jiua ), Cosmos ( jagat ), and Isvara are 
different from the opinions of the Qualified-Monism or the 
Dualistic Schools. This school accepts the doctrine that the 
Conscious Ego (jiva) when pure and unblinded by Illusion 
(maya) and the Parabrahman are one, and are not two distinct 
•things ; and that is why, this school is known as the pure 
Non-Dualistio ( suddhadvaita) . school. Nevertheless this School 
differs from the Sarhkara school on account of the other 
doctrines pertaining to it, namely that, the Conscious Ego 
(jiva) and the Brahman cannot be looked upon as one and the 
same in the same sense as is done by Sri Saihkaracarya but 
that the various Souls are particles of the Isvara, like 
sparks of fire ; that the Cosmos, which i.H composed of Illusion, 
is not unreal ( mithya ) but Illusion i.s a Force which has 
separated itself from the Isvara at the desire of the Para- 
mesvara, that the Conscious Ego (jim) which has become 
dependent on Illusion, cannot acquire the knowledge necessary 
for obtaining Release except by divine piea.sure ; and th.at, 
'therefore. Devotion to the Blessed I^ord is the most important 
means of obtaining Release. ITris plea.sure of the Paramesvara 
is also known by the other name*; of ‘ jniKti ’ ‘ pomtui ' etc. 
and, therefore, this cult is also known as ‘ pmU-mdryd In 
the books of this school on the Gita, such as the Tiiltixidlpikd 
and others, it is laid down that in as much as the Blessed Lord 
has, after first preaching to Arjuna the Saihkhya philosophy 
and the Karma-Yoga, ultimately made him perfect by treating 
him with the nectar of the philosophy of Devotion, Devotion 
but above all, the Devotion included in 'pafiti-imrga — which 
entails the abandonment of home and domestic ties — is the 
most concentrated moral of the Gita and that on that account 
it he Bles-sed Lord has in the end given the advice: — "sarm- 
dharmUn parityajya mrimelcavi mraiiam vraja ” — i. e,, “ give up 
all other religions and surrender yourself to Me alone ” ( Gi. 
18. 66 ). Besides these, there is another Vaisnava cult, entailing 
ithe worship of Radhakrsna, which- was promulgated by 
Himbarka. Dr. Bhandarkar has established that this Acarya 
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lived after the date of Ramanujacarya and before the date of 
Madhvacarya ; that is to say about Saka. 1084 (1162 A. D.) The 
opinion of Nimbarka cary a regarding the Conscious Ego (ji va) the 
Cosmos (jayaf) and the Is vara is, that although these three are 
different from each other, yet the existence and activity of the 
Conscious Ego (jiva) and of the Cosmos are not independent but 
depend upon the desire of the Isvara; and that the subtle elements 
of the Conscious Ego (jiva) and of the Cosmos are contained in 
the fundamental Isvara. In order to prove this doctrine, 
Nimbarka has written an independent hhu^ija on the Vedanta- 
Butras, and Kesava Kasmiri Bhattacarya, who belongs to this 
school has written a commentary on the Bhagavadgita called 
* Tcdim^ymkasika ’ and has shown in it that the moral laid 
down by the Gita is consistent with the doctrines of this school. 
In order to differentiate this school from the Qualified-Monism 
school of Ramanujacarya, one may refer to it as the Dual-Non- 
Dual (dvaitrulvaUa) school. It is quite clear that these different 
Devotional sub-cults of Duality and Qualified- Monism which 
discard the Samkara doctrine of Maya have come into existence 
because of the belief that Devotion, that is, the worship of a 
tangible thing, loses foundation and to a certain extent 
becomes forceless, unles.s one looks upon the visible objects in 
the world as real. But one cannot say that in order to justify 
Devotion, the theories of Non-duality or of Illusion have to be 
discarded. The E^aints in the Maharastra have substantiated the 
doctrine of Devotion without discarding the doctrines of Illusion 
and Non-Duality ; and this course seems to have been followed 
from before the time of Sri Saihkaracarya. In this cult, the 
doctrines of Non-Duality, the illusory nature of things, and 
the necessity of abandonment of Action which are the 
concomitant doctrines of the Samkara cult are taken for 
granted. But the advice of the followers of this school, such as 
the Saint Tukaram, is that Devotion is the easiest of the 
means by which Release in the shape of realising the identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman, can be obtained : “ if you 
want to reach the Isvara, then this is the easiest way ” ( Tuka. 
Ga. 3002. 2 ) ; and they say that the path of Devotion based on 
Non-Duality is the principal moral of the Gita in as much as 
the Blessed Lord himself has first told Arjuna that ‘'kleiodhi- 
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hatarastesam avyaktasakfacefasam ( Gl. 12. 5 )...! e., “ con- 
centrating the mind on the Intangible Brahman is more- 
difficult ” and subsequently told him that : ** bh/iktasfetiva irie^- 
priyah i. e., “ my devotees are most beloved of me ” ( Gl. 12.. 
20 ). The summing up of the Gita which has been made by 
Sridhar Svami in his commentary on the Gita ( Gi. 18. 78 ) is- 
of this kind. But, the most valuable work relating to this ^ 
school, though in the Marathi language, is the Jhanesvari. In 
this work it is stated that the Doctrine of Karma is dealt with 
in the first four out of the 18 chapters of the Gita, the Doctrine 
of Devotion in the next seven and the Doctrine of Jhana in the 
subsequent chapters and Jhanesvara himself has at the end of 
his book said that he has written his commentary “ after 
consulting the Bhasyakaras (Samkaracarya).'' But, as Jhanesvara 
Maharaja had the wonderful skill of expounding the meaning 
of the Gita, by numerous beautiful illustrations and com- 
parisons and also, as he has pi'opounded the doctrines of 
Desireless Action and principally the doctrine of Devotion in a 
much better way than Sri Samkaracary a, the Jhanesvari must 
be looked upon as an independent treatise on the Gita, 
Jhanesvara Maharaja himself was a yoyi. Therefore, he has. 
written a very detailed commentary on that verse in the sixth 
chapter of the Gita which deals with the practice of the 
Patahjala Yoga, and in it he has said that the words of the 
Blessed Lord at the end of the chapter namely : “ tasinadyogi 

bhavarjumi e., “therefore, Oh Arjuna, become a Yogi, that 
is, become proficient in the practice of the Yoga ” show that the 
Blessed Lord has declared the Patanjala Yoga to be the 
‘ panthardja * i. e., the most excellent of all paths. In shorty 
different commentators have interpreted the Gita in their 
own ways by first declaring the Energistic path of Action 
( Karma-Yoga ) preached by the Gita to be inferior, that is to 
say, merely a means for Realisation (jnana), and then going 
on to say that the Gita has preached the various philosophical 
doctrines, as also the highest duties from the point of view of 
Reltsase, which are prescribed by their respective schools, such 
as: Non-Dualism based on the doctrine of Illusion, coupled with 
Renunciation of Action; or Qualified-Monism based on the^ 
reality of Illusion, coupled with Devotion to the Vasudeva; or 
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Dualism, coupled with worship of the Visnu; or pure Non-dualism,, 
coupled with Devotion; or the Non-Dualism of the Saihkara 
cult, coupled with Devotion; or Patanjala yoga, coupled with 
Devotion; or Devotion pure and simple; or Yoga pure and 
simple; or Realisation of the Brahman pure and simple,* — all 
of which are paths of Release, based on Renunciation. No one 
says that the Bhagavadgita looks upon the Karma-Yoga as the 
most excellent path of life. It is not that I alone say so. Even 
the well-known Marathi poet Vaman Pandit is of the same 
opinion. In his exhaustive commentary on the Gita, in the 
Marathi language known as Yathartha-dipilca, he first says : — 
“ But Oh, Blessed Lord, in this Kali-yuga each one interpretes 
the Gita according to his own opinion ”, and he goes on to say : 
“ Everyone on some pretext or other gives a different meaning 
to the Gita but I do not like this their doing, though they are 
great; what shall I do. Oh, Blessed Lord?” This is his 
complaint to the Blessed Lord. Seeing this confusion of the 
diverse opinions of the commentators, some scholars say that 
in as much as these various traditionary doctrines of Release 
are mutually contradictory and one cannot definitely say that 
any particular one of them has been recommended by the Gita, 
one has to come to the conclusion that the Blessed Lord has on 
the battle-field at the commencement of the war described 
individually, precisely, and skilfully all these various means 
of attaining Release — and specially, the three paths of Action 
(karma), Devotion (bhakti), and Realisation (jnana) and 
satisfied Arjuna in whose mind there had arisen a confusion 
about these diverse means of attaining Release. It is true that 
some commentators do maintain that these descriptions of the 
various means of Release are not several or unconnected with 
each other, but the Gita has harmonised them with each other ; 
and finally, there are also to be found others who say that 
although the teaching of the Brahman in the Gita is apparently 
easy, yet the true import of it is very deep and no one can 

*The several commentaries on the Gita by the Acaryas of the 
various cults and the important criticisms pertaining to those cults 
in all fifteen, have been recently published at the Guzrathi Printing 
Press. This book is very useful for studying the opinions advanced 
by the various conunentators side by side. 
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understand it except from the mouth of a preceptor (Gi. 4. 34.), 
and that though there may be numerous criticisms on the Gita, 
yet, there is no other way to realise the true meaning of it, 
except from the mouth of a preceptor. 

These numerous interpretations of the Bhagavadgita, 
namely, the Energistic interpretation consistent with the 
Bhagavata religion made by the writer of the Mahabharata 
and the other purely Renunciatory ones made by several later 
Acaryas, poets, yogis, or devotees of the Blessed Lord, 
•consistently with the different traditionary schools to 
which they respectively belonged, are likely to cause 
confusion and one will naturally ask whether it is possible that 
all these mutually contradictory interpretations can be put on 
one and the same work ; and if it is not only possible but even 
desirable, then why so ? No one can entertain any doubt that 
these various Acaryas who wrote the commentaries were 
learned, religious and extremely pure-minded. Nay, one may 
even say that the world has not to this day produced a 
philosopher of the calibre of Sri. Samkaracarya. Then why 
should there have been such a difference between him and the 
later Acaryas? The Gita is not such a pot of jugglery, that any 
one can extract any meaning he likes out of it. The Gita had 
been written long before these various schools of thought came 
into existence, and it was preached by Sri Krsna to Arjuna not 
to increase his confusion but to remove it ; and it contains a 
preaching of one definite creed to Arjuna ( Gi. 5. 1, 2 ), and the 
effect of that advice on Arjuna has also been what it ought to 
have been. Then, why should there be so much confusion about 
the teaching of the Gita ? This question seems a really 
difficult one. But the answer of it is not as difficult as would 
appear, at first sight. Suppose, looking at a sweet and nice 
food-preparation, one says that it is made of wheat, and another 
one says it is made of ghee and a third one says, it is made of 
sugar, according to his own taste ; then, which one of them will 
you call wrong ? Each one is correct in his own way and 
ultimately the question what that food-preparation is, remains 
unsolved. Because, as it is possible to mix wheat, clarified 
butter, and sugar and to prepare from them various kinds of 
eatables such as Tadus,’ ‘jilebi’, ‘ghiwar’ etc. the particular eatable 
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cannot be sufficiently defined by saying that ghee or wheat 
or Sugar is the principle element in it. Just as when the ocean 
was churned, though one person got nectar, another one got 
poison, and others got Laksmi, Airavata, Kaustubha, Parijata, 
and other articles, yet the real nature of the ocean was not 
thereby fixed, so also is the case of the commentators who have 
churned the ocean of the Gita on a doctrinal basis, or one may 
even say that just as, the same Sri. Krsna Bhagavana who had 
entered the Durbar at the time of the assasination of Kamsa, 
appeared to various persons in different forms, that is, he 
appeared to athletes like adamant and to women like the God of 
Beauty ( Madana ) and to parents like their own son etc. (Bhag. 
10. Pu. 43. 17), so also although the Bhagavadgita is one and 
the same, people following different cults see it in a different 
light. Whatever religious cult may be taken, it is quite clear 
that ordinarily it must be based on some authoritative religious 
text or other ; otherwise that cult will be considered to be 
totally without authority and will not be acceptable to people. 
Therefore, however numerous the different cults of the Vedic 
religion may be, yet with the exception of a few specified 
things, such as, the Is vara, the Conscious Ego and the Cosmos 
and their mutual interrelations, all other things are common 
to all the various cults; and therefore, in the various doctrinal 
commentaries or criticisms which have been written on our 
authoritative religious texts, ninety per cent of the statements 
or stanzas in the original work are interpreted in more or less 
the same way. The only difference is as regards the remaining 
statements or doctrines. If these statements are taken in their 
literal meaning, they cannot possibly be equally appropriate to 
all the cults. Therefore, different commentators, who have 
propounded different doctrines, usually accept as important only 
such of these statements as are consistent with their own 
particular cult, and either say that the others are unimportant, 
or skilfully twist the meanings of such statements as might 
be totally inconsistent with their cults, or wherever possible, 
they draw hidden meanings or inferences favourable to them- 
selves from easy and plain statements, and say that the. 
particular work is an authority for their particular cult. ; Eoiv 
instance, see my commentary on Gita 2. 12 and^lfi; 
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3 and 18. 2. But it will be easily seen that laying down in 
this way that a book has a particular purport, and examining 
in the first place, without prejudice, the whole of the work, and 
drawing its implied purport without insisting that one’s own 
■cult is propounded by the Gita, or on any such other thing, are 
two totally different things. 

If one gives up the doctrinal method of determining the 
purport of a book as faulty, one must show what other means 
there are for determining the import of the Gita. There is an 
■old and more or less generally accepted rule on this matter in 
the form of a verse of the Mimaihsa writers, who were 
extremely skilful in determining the meanings of a particular 
book, chapter, or sentence. That verse is as follows ; — 
ttpakramopasafhliarav abhyaso 'purvata pbalam I 
arthavadopapatii ai lihgam tafparyanirnaye II 
The Mimarhsa writers say that if one has to find out the purport 
■of any particular writing, chapter, or book, then the seven 
things mentioned in the above verse are necessary ( i. e., linga ), 
and all these seven things have got to be considered. The first 
two out of these are ‘ upakramopasamharau which mean the 
beginning and the end of the book. Every writer starts 
-writing a book with some motive or other in his mind ; and 
when that particular object has been achieved, he completes his 
book. Therefore, the commencement and the end of the work 
have first to be taken into account in determining the purport 
■of the book. Geometry has defined a straight line as a line 
which goes from the point of commencement straight to the last 
point without swerving above or below or to the right or to the 
left. The same rule applies to the purport of a book. That 
purport which is properly fixed between the beginning and the 
end of the book and does not leave or divert from either of them, 
is the proper purport of it. If there are other roads for going 
from the beginning to the end, all those roads must be 
•considered as crooked roads or bye-paths. When the direction 
of the purport of a work has in this way been fixed with due 
< 5 onsideration for the commencement and the end, one should 
see what things are told repeatedly in it, that is to say, of 
what things an ‘ abhyasa ’ has been made. Because, whatever 
thing is intended by the writer of a book to be proved, he shows 
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:numerous reasons in support of it on numerous occasions and 
^refers to it as a definite proposition over and over again, saying 
each time : “ therefore, this thing is proved ”, or, “ therefore, 
^this particular thing has got to be done The fourth and the 
fifth means for determining the purport of the work are the 
new-ness ( apurvafa ) and the effect (pfuila ) of it. ' Apurvata * 
means something new. Unless the writer has something new 
i;o tell, he is usually not induced to write a new book ; at any 
Tate, that used to be so when there were no printing-presses. 
Therefore, before determining the purport of a book one has in 
*the first instance to see what it contains which is new, 
particular, or not previously known. In the same way, if some 
particular result has been achieved by that writing or by that 
book, that is to say, if it has had some definite effect, then one 
must also take into account that result or effect. Because, in 
-as much as the book has been written with the express 
intention that that particular result or effect should be 
-achieved, the object of the writer becomes clearer from the effect 
which has been achieved. The sixth and the seventh means 
are ' arlliavada ’ and ' upapaiil '. ' Arthavada * is a technical 
term of the Mimamsa school ( Jai.-Su. 1. 2. 1-18 ). Although 
the thing about which a statement is to be made or the fact 
which is to be proved is fixed, the writer nevertheless, deals 
with many other things as occasion arises, whether by way of 
illustration or by way of comparison in the course of the 
argument, and whether for showing consistency or for showing 
the similarity or the difference, or in order to support his own 
side by showing the faults of the opposite side, or for the sake 
of grace or as an exaggeration, or by way of stating the 
previous history of the question, or for some other reason, with 
the idea of supplementing the argument, and sometimes 
without any reason whatsoever. The statements, which are 
made by the writer on such occasions, are given by way of 
glorification merely or of further elucidation or are only 
supplemental, though they might not be totally irrelevant to 
the subject-matter to be proved ; and therefore, it is not certain 
^at such statements are always true. 

^I£ the statemeots made in the arthavada are consistent with the 
aotaal state of things, it is called ^anwt?ada/ if inconsistent it is 
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One may even say that the writer is not particularly 
careful to see whether or not the statements made in the 
arthavada, are literally true ; and therefore, one is not justified 
in looking upon the statements made in an arlhavada, as 
authoritative, that is to say, as indicating the conclusions 
arrived at by the writer with reference to the various subject- 
matters in it. Looking upon them as pure glorifications, that 
is to say, as hollow, irrelevant, or mere praise, the Mimaihsa 
writers call them ‘ arfhavada \ and they do not take into 
account these statements in determining the final conclusion to 
be drawn from the work. Even after all this, one has still to 
see ultimately the vpaj)atfL ' Upajxiifi ’ or ' ujxipadana ' 
is the name given to the refuting of all things which would 
prove the contrary case and the .subsequent logical and 
systematic martialling of things, which support one’s own case, 
when you are proving a particular point. When the two ends, 
being the upakrmia and the tipcisaf/Jidra, have once been 
fixed, the intervening line can be defined by the consideration 
of the arihavadd and the vpapdl/i. As the arfhavTldu 
shows you what subject matter is irrelevant or merely 
auxilliary, the man who attempts to determine the conclusion 
of the book, does not touch the several bye-paths v'hen once 
the arfhavada has been determined ; and when once all the bye- 
paths have been abandoned and the reader or the critic takes 
to the correct path, the ladder of upajHiiti like the wave of 
the sea pushes him forward from stage to stage further and 
further from the beginning until at last he reaches the con- 
clusion. A.S these iTiIes of determining the purport of a book 
laid down by our ancient Mimaihsa writers are equally 
accepted by learned persons in all countries, it is not necessary 
to further labour their usefulness or necessity. 
called ^gunavada\ and if it is neither, it is called ^hhutarthavada\ 
*j^rthfivada* is a cominon word and these are the three snb-divisions 
oiarthfivada according to the truth or false-hood of the statements 
made in it* 

^ ^ ^he?e of determining the import of a book are seen to^ 
be obaervedLeven in English Courts of justice. For instance, if it 
to understand any particulht jud^ent, such 
mbaiing- iis -deiilded by considering the result (phala) 6i that. 
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Here some one may ask : Did not the various Acaryas, who 
founded the various cults, know these rules of Mimaihsa ? 
And, if one finds these rules in their own works, then what 
reason is there for saying that the purport of the Gita drawn 
by the Mimarhsa school is one-sided ? To that, the only answer 
is, that once a man’s vision has become doctrinal, he naturally 
adopts that method by which he can prove that the cult which 
he follows is the cult established by authoritative religious- 
treatises. Because, doctrinal commentators start with this 
fixed pre-conceived notion regarding the purport of a book, that 
if it yields some purport, inconsistent with their own doctrine, 
that purport is wrong, and that some other meaning is intended ; 
and though some rule of the Mimaihsa logic is violated when 
they attempt to prove that the meaning, which in their opinion 
is the proved correct meaning has been accepted everywhere,, 
these commentators, as a result of this fixed pre-conviction are 
not in the least perturbed thereby. The works Mitaksara and: 
Dayabhaga etc. which deal with the Hindu Law, attempt to 
harmonise the Smrti texts on this principle. But the books of 
Hindu Law are not unique in this respect. Even, the numeroua 
sectarian writers belonging to the numerous subsequent sects- 
of Christian and Mahomedan religions, twist in the same way 
the original works on those religions namely the Bible and 
Quran, and it is on the same principle that the followers of 
Christ have ascribed meanings to some of the sentences in the 
Old Testament of the Bible, which are different from those 
given to them by the Jews. Nay, wherever the number of the 
authoritative treatises or writings on any subject is fixed in 
advance and one has to subsequently justify one’s own 
position on the basis of these limited authoritative books, the 
same method of determining the meaning of any book is seen 
to be followed. This also accounts for the way in which 
present-day legislators, pleaders or judges, very often twisfc 

judgment, namely, the Decree or order passed on it; and if the 
judgment contains any statements which are not necessary for 
determining the point at issue, these statements are not taken as 
authorities ior the purpose of later cases. Such statements aro 
known as obiter dicta or useless statements and strictly 
speaking this is one kind of arthavadct 

5—6 
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one way or the other, former authoritatiye or legal treatises. 
If such be the case with purely worldly matters, what wonder 
is there that divergent commentaries based on different 
traditions have been written on the Upanisads and the Vedanta- 
Sutras and side by side with them, on the third book out of the 
Prasthanatrayi, namely, the Bhagavadgita V But if one leaves 
aside this doctrinal method, and pays a little attention to the 
upakrama, upammhma etc., of the Bhagavadgita, it will 
be seen that the Blessed Lord preached the Gita to Arjuna at 
the critical moment before the Bharat a war was actually 
started, when the armies of both sides had formed themselves 
into ranks on the Kuruksetra and were on the point of 
-opening the fight, and that He has done so with the idea of 
inducing Arjuna, — who had become dejected and was on the 
point of renouncing the world, — to perform his duties as a 
warrior by preaching to him the gospel of the Brahman. 
When Arjuna began to see who had come to fight with him 
staking the part of the unjust Duryodhana, he saw the old 
ancestor Bhisma, the preceptor Dronacarya, the preceptor’s son 
Asvatthaman, the Kauravas ( who though antagonistic were yet 
his cousins ), and his next-of-kin, relations, friends, maternal 
uncles, paternal uncles, brothers-in-law, kings, princes, etc. ; 
and realising that in order to win the kingdom of Hastinapura, 
he would have to kill these people and thereby incur the 
greatest of sins like the destruction of one’s own clan, his mind 
suddenly became dejected. On the one hand, the religion of 
the warrior was saying to him ; “ Fight I ”, and on the other 
hand, devotion to his ancestors, devotion to his preceptors, love 
for his brethren, affection for his relatives, and other natural 
laws were pulling him backwards. If he fought, it would be a 
fight with his own people, and thereby he would incur the 
terrible sin of killing his ancestors, preceptors, relatives etc. ; 
and if he did not fight, he would be failing in his duty as a 
warrior ; and when in this way he was between the frying-pan 
and the fire, he was in the same position as a person caught 
between two fighting rams 1 He was indeed a great warrior, 
but when he was suddenly caught in the moral net of 
righteousness and unrighteousness, he felt faint, his hair rose 
on end, the bow in his hand fell down and he suddenly flopped 
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down in his chariot, crying : “I shall not fight ! ”, and ultimately 
the distant feeling of his duty as a warrior was overcome by the 
naturally more proximate feeling of love for his brethren and he 
in self-deception began to think to himself : — “It would be 
better to beg in order to fill the pit of the stomach, rather than 
that I should win the kingdom by committing such terrible sins 
as killing ancestors or preceptors or brethren or relatives or ex- 
terminating even the whole clan. It does not matter one whit if 
my enemies, seeing me unarmed at this moment, come and cut my 
throat, but I do not wish to enjoy that happiness which is steeped 
in the blood of my own relatives killed in warfare, and burdened 
with their curses. It is true the warrior-religion is there, but if 
on that account I have to incur such terrible sins as killing my 
own ancestors, brethren, or preceptors, then, may that warrior- 
religion and warrior-morality go to perdition. If the other 
side, not realising this, have become cruel in heart, I ought not 
do the same thing ; I must see in what consists the true 
salvation of my Self, and if my conscience does not consider it 
proper to commit such terrible sins, then, however sacred the 
warrior-religion may be, of what use is it to me in these 
circumstances ? ” When in this way his conscience began to 
prick him and he became uncertain as to his duty ( dltaivm- 
sammudha ) and did not know which path of duty to follow, he 
surrendered himself to Sri Krsna, who preached the Gita to him 
and put him on the right path ; and when Arjuna, wanted to 
back out of the fight, fearing that it would entail the death 
of Bhisma and others, — though it was his duty to fight — Sri 
Krsna made him take up the fight of his own accord. If we 
have to extract the true purport of the teaching of the Gita, 
such purport must be consistent with this ' upakrama ' 
( beginning ) and ^upcisafnharcc (conclusion). It would have 
been out of place here for Sri Krsna to explain how Release 
could be obtained by Devotion or by the Knowledge of the 
Brahman or by the Pataiijala-yoga, which were purely 
renunciatory paths or paths entailing asceticism and abandon- 
ment of Action. Sri Krsna did not intend to send Arjuna 
■io the woods as a mendicant by making a samnyasiti of him, 
filling his mind with apathy fvamic/i/aj, nor to induce him to 
jgo to the Himalayas as a t/ogin wearing a loin cloth (kaupvna) 
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and eating the leaves of the nim-tree. Nor did the Rlessed 
Lord intend to place in his hands cymbals and a drum and a 
harp instead of bow and arrows and to make him dance again like 
Brhannala before the entire warrior community of India, oni 
the sacred field of the Kuru, steeped in the beatific happiness 
of loudly reciting the name of the Blessed Lord with supreme 
devotion, to the tune of those musical instruments. The dance 
which Arjuna had to make on the battle-field of Kuru, after 
having finished his period of remaining incongnito (ajtiata-vamj 
was of quite a different nature. When the Blessed Lord was 
preaching the Gita, He has in numerous places, and showing 
reasons at every step and using the conjunction 'tasniat' i. e., 
‘ for this reason ’ — which is an important conjunction showing 
the reason — said : — “tasmud yudhyasiu Bhurala” — i. e., “there- 
fore, O Arjuna, fight ” (Gl. 2. 18), or “tasmad uttutha Kauvieija 
yuddhmja krtaniscanah” — i. e., “therefore, determine to fight 
and rise ( Gl. 2. 37 ), or “ tasmad asaktah satatani karyani karmi 
samacara ’ ’ — i. e., “ therefore, give up attachment, and do your 
duty ” ( Gl. 3. 19 ), or, “ kuru karmaiva tasmdl tvam ” — i, e. 

“ therefore, perform Action ” ( Gi. 4. 15 ), or " tasmcit 

mam anusmara yudhya ca ’ ' — i. e., “ therefore, think of me and 
fight ” ( Gl. 8. 7 ) ; “ the doer and the causer of everything is I 
myself, and you are only the tool ; and therefore, fight and 
conquer jmur enemies” (Gi. 11. 33); “it is proper that you 
should perform all Actions, which are your duties according to 
the Sastras ’ ’ ( Gl. 16. 24 ) — all which is a preaching definitely 
Energistic ; and in the eighteenth chapter of the upasamhura 
(conclusion). He says again : “ you must do all these duties ” 
(Gl. 18. 6), as His definite and best advice ; and ultimately 
asking Arjuna the question : — “ Oh, Arjuna, has your self- 
deception, due to ignorance, yet been removed or not ? ” ( Gi. 
18. 72 ), He has taken an acknowledgment from him in the 
following words : — 

mstornoliah smrfir labdlid tvafprasaddn mayacyuta I 

stkito'smi gatasamdehah Imrisije vacanani tava II 
i. e., “ my doubts and my ignorance about my duties, have now- 
been removed ; I shall now do as You say ”. And it is not 
that this acknowledgment was merely orally given by Arjuna, 
but thereafter, he did really fight and in the course of the fight 
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arising on that occasion, he has actually killed Bhisma, Kama, 
Jayadratha, and others as occasion arose. The objection taken 
to this by some is that : the advice given by the Blessed Lord 
preached Realisation (jnaim) based on Renunciation (sammjam), 
or Yoga or Devotion, and that that was the principal subject- 
matter of proof ; but that as the war had already started, the 
Blessed Lord has here and there briefly praised in His preaching 
the worth of Action and allowed Arjuna to complete the war 
which had been started ; that is to say, the completion of the 
war must not be looked upon as the central or the most 
important factor but something which was auxilliary or merely 
an arfluivada. But by such a spineless argument, the upakrama., 
upasamhara and phala of the Gita is not satisfactorily accounted 
for. The Blessed Lord had to show the importance and 
necessity of performing at all costs the duties enjoined by one’s 
dharma while life lasts, and the Gita has nowhere advanced 
any such hollow argument as the one mentioned above for 
doing so ; and if such an argument had been advanced, that 
would never have appealed to such an intelligent and critical 
person like Arjuna. When the prospect of a terrible clan- 
destruction was staring him in the face, whether to fight or not, 
and, if fighting was the proper course, then how that could be 
done without incurring sin, was the principal question before 
him ; and however much one tries to do so, it will be impossi- 
ble to dismiss, as an arfhavUda, the definite answer given to 
this principal question in the following words, namely : — 
“ Fight with a disinterested frame of mind,” or “ Perform 
Action ”. Doing so would amount to treating the owner of 
the house as a guest. I do not say that the Gita has not 
preached Vedanta, or Devotion or the Patanjala Yoga at all. 
But the combination of these three subjects which has been 
made by the Gita must be such that thereby Arjuna, who was on 
the horns of a terrible dilemma of conflicting principles of 
morality, and who had on that account become so confused 
about his proper duty as to say : “ Shall I do this, or shall I do 
that ? ”, could find a sinless path of duty and feel inclined to 
perform the duties enjoined on him by his status as a warrior. 
In short, it is perfectly clear that the proper preaching in this 
place would be of Energism (jjravrtfiJ and that, as all other 
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things are only supporting Energism, that is, as they are all 
auxilliary, the purport of the Gita religion must also be to 
support Energism, that is, to support Action. But no com- 
mentator has properly explained what this Energistic purport 
is and how that implied moral can be authoritatively based on 
Vedanta philosophy. Whichever commentator is taken, he 
totally neglects the upakrania of the Gita, that is, its first 
chapter and the concluding upasavihara, and the phala, and 
becomes engrossed in discussing from a Renunciatory point of 
view how the preaching in the Gita about the Realisation of 
the Brahman or about Devotion support their respective cults: 
as though it would be a great sin to link together a permanent 
union between Knowledge and Devotion on the one hand and 
Action (karma) on the other ! The doubt mentioned by me was 
experienced by one of these commentators who said that the 
Bhagavadgita must be interpreted keeping before one s eyes the 
life of Sri Krsna himself and the Non-Dualist ic philosopher 
Paramahamsa Sri Krsnananda Svami, who has recently died 
at Kasi (Benares) has in the short Sanskrit monograph written 
by him on the Gita entitled Gitartha-paramarm made the 
definite statement that : ''iasmal glta iiarm Braliiiuvmlyamulayn 
nltisastram' ' — i. e., “ therefore, the Gita is the philosophy of 
Duty, that is, the philosophy of Ethics based on the science of 
the Brahman (brahmavidya) ” t The German philosopher 
Prof. Deussen, in his work called The Philosophy of the 
Upanimds has given expression to the same thoughts in one 
place with reference to the Bhagavadgita, and several other 

The name of this commentator and some extracts from his 
commentary were communicated to me many years ago by a 
respectable scholar, but I cannot trace that letter anywhere in the 
confusion of my papers 5 and I have also forgotten the name of 
the commentator ; so I have to beg this respectable scholar to 
communicate that information to me again if he chances to read 
this book. 

f Sri Krsnananda Svami has written four monographs on 
this subject which are named Brl Glta-Rahasya^ Gltartha-pr'aMsa 
Gitartka-paramarsa and OUa-saroddhara, and they have all been 
collected and published together at Rajkot. The above quotation is. 
from the Oltartha-pardmaria. 



INTRODUCTORY 




Eastern and Western critics of the Gita have expressed the 
same opinion. Nevertheless, none of these persons have 
thoroughly examined the Gita or attempted to clearly and in 
detail show how all the statements, deductions, or chapters in 
it can be explained as being connected together on the basis of 
the philosophy of Energism (karma). On the other hand. 
Prof. Deussen has said in his book that such a conclusion 
would be very difficult to justify. * Therefore, the principal 
object of this book is to critically examine the Gita in that 
light and to show the complete consistency which is to be found 
in it. But before I do so, it is necessary to deal in greater- 
detail with the nature of the difficulty experienced by Arjuna 
as a result of his having been caught on the horns of the- 
dilemma of mutually contradictory ethical principles, for other- 
wise, the readers will not realise the true bearing of the subject- 
matter of the Gita. Therefore, in order to understand the- 
nature of these difficulties in the shape of having to decide- 
between Action and Inaction and to explain how a man on; 
many occasions becomes non-plussed by being caught in the 
dilemma of “ Shall I do this, or shall I do that ? ”, we shall now 
first consider the numerous illustrations of such occasions, 
which are come across in our sacred books and especially in the; 
Mahabharata. 


* Prof, Denssea’s The Philosophy of the Upanisads, P. 362, Eng, 
Trans. 1906. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DESIRE TO KNOW THE RIGHT ACTION 

(KA.RMA.-JIJNASA.) 

kirn karma kirn alcarmeH kamijo’py otira mohitah X 

Gita. 4. 16. 

The critical position in which Arjuna had found himself 
in the commencement of the Bhagavadgita, as a result of being 
caught between two mutually contradictory paths of duty and 
become doubtful about his proper duty is not something unique. 
The cases of persons who, taking up Asceticism (samnyasa), 
give up the world and live in the woods, or of self-centred 
weaklings who meekly submit to all kinds of injustice in the 
world without a murmer, are different. But those great and 
responsible persons, who have to live in society and to do their 
duties consistently with righteousness and morality often find 
themselves in such circumstances. Whereas Arjuna got 
confused and was filled with this desire to know his proper 
duty in the commencement of the war, Yudhisthira, was in the 
same position when he was later on faced with the duty of 
performing the sruddfia ceremonies of the various relatives who 
had been killed in the war ; and the Santiparva has come to be 
written in order to pacify the doubts by which he was then 
puzzled. N ay, great writer’s have written charming poems or 
excellent dramas based on such puzzling situations of duty and 
non-duty which they have either found in history or imagined. 
For instance, take the drama Hamlet of the well-known English 
dramatist Shakespeare. The uncle of the Prince of Denmark, 
named Hamlet had murdered his ruling brother, that is, the 
father of Hamlet, and married his widow and seized the throne. 
This drama has portrayed in an excellent manner the state of 
mind of the young and tender-hearted Hamlet, who on this 

* “ What is doable (right action)^ and what it is not-doable 
(wrong action or inaction) is a question which puzzles even sages". 
In this place, the word “ aharma " (not-doable) must be interpreted 
as meaning ' absence of action ’ or ‘ wrong action ’ according to 
the context. See my commentary on the verse. 
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* occasion was faced with the puzzle as to whether he should put 
to death his sinful uncle and discharge his filial obligations 
towards his father, or pardon him, because he was his own 
uncle, his step-father, as also the ruling king ; and how he 
later on became, insane because he did not find any proper path- 
shower and guardian like Sri Krsna ; and how ultimately the 
poor fellow met his end while vacillating between “ to be ” and 
“ not to be Shakespeare has described another similar 
occasion in a drama of his called Coriolanus, Coriolanus 
was a brave Roman potentate, who had been driven out of 
Rome by the citizens of Rome and on that account had gone 
. and joined hands with the enemies of Rome, whom he promised 
never to forsake. After sometime, the camp of the hostile 
army under his command came to be placed outside the gates 
of Rome itself, he having attacked and defeated the Romans 
and conquered teiritory after territory. Then, the women of 
Rome put forward the wife and the mother of Coriolanus and 
advised him as to his duty to his motherland, and made 
him break the promise given by him to the enemies of 
Rome. There are numerous other similar examples of persons 
being puzzled as to duty and non-duty in the ancient or the 
modern history of the world. But it is not necessary for us to 
go so far. We may say that our epic Mahabharata is a mine 
of such critical occasions. In the beginning of the book 
■ (A. 2), while describing the Bharata, Vyasa himself has 
qualified it by the adjectives suksmartha-nyayayuktam ” ( i. e., 
filled with the discrimination between subtle positions ) and 
** aneka samayanuitam ' ' ( i. e., replete with numerous critical 
occasions ), and he has further praised it by saying that, not 
only does it contain the philosophy of Ethics ( dhanm-sasfra ), 
the philosophy of wealth {artha-sasira) and the philosophy of 
Release ( rnokm-sasfra ) but that in this matter, ''yad ihasii 
tad anyatra yan nehasti na tat kmcit’\ i. e., “what is to be found 
here, is to be found everywhere and what cannot be found here 
can be found nowhere else”. (A. 62. 53). It may even be said 
that the Bharata has been expanded into the * Mahabharata ’ 
for the sole purpose of explaining to ordinary persons in the 
simple form of stories how our great ancient personages have 
behaved in numerous difficult circumstances of life; for, 
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otherwise, it would not be necessary to write 18 parvas (cantos)^ 
for describing merely the Bharata war or the history known 
as ‘Jay a’. 

Some persons may say : “ Keep aside the case of Sri*' 

Kmna and Arjuna ; why is it necessary for you or us to enter 
into such deep questions? Have not Manu and the other 
writers of the Smrtis laid down in their own books, clear rules 
as to how persons should behave in worldly life ? If one 
follows the ordinary commandments prescribed for everybody 
in all religions, such as : ‘ Do not commit murder ’, ‘ Do not 
hurt others’, ‘ Act according to moral principles’, ‘ Speak the 
truth ‘ Respect your elders and your preceptors’, ' Do not 
commit theft or adultery’, etc., where is the necessity of enter- 
ing into these puzzling questions?” But I will in reply ask 
them ; “So long as every human being in this world has not 
started living according to these rules, should virtuous people, 
by their virtuous conduct, allow themselves to be caught in the 
nets spread by rascals or .should they give measure for measure 
by w^ay of retaliation and protect themselves ?” Besides, even 
if these ordinary commandments are considered as unchanging 
and authoritative, yet responsible persons are very often faced 
with such situations, that two or more of these commandments 
become applicable simultaneously ; and then, the man is 
puzzled as to whether he should follow this commandment or 
that commandment, and loses his reason. The situation into 
which Arjuna had found himself was such a situation ; and 
the Mahabharata contains in several places critical descriptions 
of similar circumstances having engulfed other illustrious 
persons besides Arjuna. For instance, let us take the precept of 
“Harmlessness” (ahimm) which is one of the five eternal moral 
principles enjoined by Manu (Manu. 10. 63) as binding on all 
the four castes namely, '‘ahinisa safyam asteyafn kiucam mdriya- 
mgralidh i. e., Harmiessness (ahimsa)^ Truth (sahja), Not- 
stealing (asteya), Purity of the body, the mind, and of speech 
(sauca)^ and Control of the organs {indriya-nigi^aha). ^‘'‘Ahirnsa 
paramo dharmaK* i. e., “Harmiessness is the highest religion” 
(Ma. Bha. A. 11. 13.), is a principle which has been accepted as 
pre-eminent not only in our Vedic religion but in all other 
religions. The religious commandments given in the Buddhistic 
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and Christian sacred books have given the first place to the 
commandment ‘Thou shalt not kill’ as has been done by Manu. 
' Himsa’ does not mean only destroying life but also includes 
harming the minds or the bodies of others. Therefore, ‘ahimsa' 
means ‘not harming in any way any living being’. Patricide, 
matricide, homicide, etc. are the most terrible forms of hima 
and this religion of Harmlessness is looked upon as the highest 
religion according to all people in the world. But, assmning 
for the sake of argument that some villain has come, with 
a weapon in his hands to kill you, or to commit rape on your 
wife or daughter, or to set fire to your house, or to steal all 
your wealth, or to deprive you of your immoveable property ; 
and, there is nobody there who can protect you ; then should 
you close your eyes and treat with unconcern such a villain 
{alataijin) saying : “ ahuhm paramo dliarmah V” or should you, as 
much as possible, punish him if he does not listen to reason ? 
Manu says : — 

(jurum va balavnidhau vu brdlimanam va bahuh-ufam I 

iitatayiriam uyantam liwii/ad evdvicurayan II 

i.e., “ such an afatayin that is, villain, should be killed without 
the slightest compunction and without considering whether 
he is a preceptor {guru) ox an old man or a child or learned 
Brahmin ”. For the Sastras say : on such an occasion, the 
killer does not incur the sin of killing, but the villain is 
killed by his own unrighteousness (Manu. 8. 350). Not only 
Manu, but also modern criminal law has accepted the 
right of self-defence with some limitations. On these 
occasions, self-protection is considered to be of higher 
importance than Harmlessness. The killing of tender infants 
(bkrum-liafya) is considered to be the most objectionable of 
murders; but, if the child is being born by transverse presentation, 
is it not necessary to cut the child and deliver the mother ^ 
The slaughter of animals for the purposes of ritualistic 
sacrifice {yajna) is considered blameless even by the Vedas 
(Manu. 5. 31) ; yet, that at least can be avoided by making an 
animal of flour for purposes of sacrifice (Ma. Bha. San. 337 ; 
Anu. 115. 56). But how are you going to stop the killing of 
the numerous micro-organisms with which the air, water, fruit 
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etc., and all other places are filled ? Ai’juna in the Maha- 
hharata says 

suhpnayonini hhUtani tarkagamyani kanicit I 

paksmano *pi rdpatena yesam syaf skandhxx-paryayah it 

(Ma. Bha. San. 15. 26). 

i.e., there are in this world so many micro-organisms invisible 
to the naked eye, of which the existence can, however, be 
imagined, that merely by the moving of one’s eye-lids, their 
limbs will be destroyed ” ! Then, where is the sense of repeat- 
ing orally “ Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not kill ” ? It is on 
the basis of this discrimination, that hunting has been justified 
in the Anusasanaparva (Anu. 116). In the Vana-parva, there 
is a story that a Brahmin, being urged by anger to destroy 
a virtuous woman, and being unsuccessful, surrendered himself 
to that woman ; then, that woman sent him to a hunter in 
order to learn from him the true import of one’s duties. This 
hunter earned his living by selling flesh and he was extremely 
devoted to his parents. Seeing the way in which the hunter 
was earning his living, this Brahmin was filled with intense 
surprise and sorrow. Then the hunter explained to him the 
true principle of Harmlessness and opened his eyes ! Does 
not everybody eat everybody else in this world ? “ Jtoo jvvasya 

jlvanain ’ (Bhaga. 1. 13. 46) i.e., “ life is the life of life ”, is an 
eternal truth *, and it is stated not only in the Snirtis (Manu. 5. 
28 ; Ma. Bha. 15, 21) but also in the Upanisads (Ve. Su. 3. 4. 28; 
Chan. 5. 2. 1 ; Br. 6. 1. 14) that in times of distress '' pravusy an- 
nam idafn sarvani\ i.e., “ all this is the food for life If every 
one becomes harmless, how is warriorship to continue ? And 
when once warriorship has come to an end, subject-people will 
have no protectors and anybody will be in a position to destroy 
anybody else. In short, the ordinary rules of morality are not 
always sufficient, and even the most principle maxim of Ethics* 
namely that of Harmlessness, does not escape the necessity of 
discrimination between the duty and the non-duty. 

The Sastras have recommended the qualities of forgiveness, 
peace and kindness consistently with Harmlessness, but how 
will it be possible to practise peace on all occasions ? Prahlada 
in the Mahabharata first points out to his grandson Bali, that 
people will not stop at openly running away with even the 
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wife and children of an always peaceful man and he advises 
Bali as follows 

TUI sreyah safafa^n tejo iia mtyam sreya^i kmma I 

tasman nit yam ksama tat a pandit air apavaditd W 
i. e. “ Forgiveness in all cases or warlikeness in all cases is^ 
not the proper thing. Therefore, O, my son ! the wise have 
mentioned exceptions to the law of forgiveness” (Vana. 28. 6, 8). 
Prahlada has then described some of the occasions which 
would be proper occasions for forgiveness, but Prahlada does 
not explain the principle by which these occasions are to be 
recognised ; and if some one takes advantage of the prescribed 
exceptions, without knowing the occasions when they apply,, 
he will be guilty of misbehaviour; therefore, it is extremely 
important to understand the principle by which these occasions 
are to be recognised. 

There is another law which has become wholly authori- 
tative and acceptable to everybody in the world, whether old 
or young, and male or female, in all countries, and among all 
religions, and that is the law of Truth. Who can sufficiently 
praise the worth of Truth V ‘ Rtam' and ‘ satyam * came into 
existence before the world. The Vedas extol the worth of 
Truth by saying that it is satya which controls the firmament,, 
the earth, the air and the other primordial elements. See the 
incantations : “ rtam ca satyam cabhlddhat tapaso \Uiyajayata ” 
(R. 10. 190, 1) i. e. “ Law {rtam) and Truth {safyam) have been 
brought into existence after the performance of effulgent 
penance ”, and “ satyenottabhitd bhumih ” (R. 10. 85. .1) i.e. ** the 
Earth has become dignified on account of Truth ”. The root 
meaning of the word ‘ satya ’ is ‘ which exists, ’ that is, ‘ which 
never ceases to exist, ’ or ‘ which is not touched by the past, 
present or the future ’ ; and therefore, the value of satya has 
been properly described by saying : “ there is no religion like 
Truth, Truth is Parabrahma ”, The statement : “ ncisti satydt 
para dharmah ” (San. 162. 24) i. e. “ there is no religion higher 
than Truth ”, is found in many places in the Mahabharata 
which also says 

aioamedha-sahasram ca satyam ca tulayd dhrtam \ 

asvamedhu-‘sahasrad dhi satyam eva mH^jate li 
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i. e. '* when the respective merits of a thousand asmmedha 
yajnas and of Truth were weighed in the scale, it was found 
that Truth weighed more ” (A. 74. 102). This refers to the 
■ordinary rale of Truth. Manu in addition says about speaking 
the truth that 

rdcy arthu niyatah sarm vanmula vagvimhsrtah \ 

tdm tu yah stemtyed mcain sa sarmsteya-kpmarah II 

(Manu. 4. 256). 

i. e. “ all the activities of mankind are carried on by speech; 
there is no other means like speech for the communication of 
thoughts ; then, that man who sullies this fountain-head of 
speech, which is the basic foundation of all these activities, 
that is to say, the man who is false to his own speech must be 
said to be despoiling everything at one stroke”. Therefore, says 
Manu : “ satyapiiia/n raded vUca'i'n ” (Manu. 6. 46) that is, “Speak 
only that which has been purified by Truth. ” In the Upanisads 
ab'.o, the law of Truth has been given a higher place than all 
other laws, in the following words: “satyam vada I dharmam cara I ’ ’ 
(Tai. 1. 11. 1) that is : “Speak the truth, do what is right ” ; and 
Bhisma, who was lying on the bed of arrows, after having in the 
Santiparva and the Anusasanaparva taught to Yudhisthira 
all the various laws, has before yielding up his breath preached 
to every one the law of Truth as being the sum and substance 
of all laws, in the following words : “mtyem yatitamjam vnh 
safyain hi paramam balani” i.e. “You should strive for Truth, 
in as much as Truth is the highest power.” (Ma. Bha. Anu. 
167. 50). We find that the very same laws have been adopted 
into the Buddhistic and Christian religions. 

Can any one dream that there can be exceptions to this 
eternally-lasting law of Truth, which is thus established on all 
hands ? But life in this world, which is full of villains, is 
difficult. Suppose, you have seen some persons escaping from 
the hands of marauders and hiding in a thick forest; and the 
marauders, who follow them with naked swords in their hands, 
stand before you and ask you, where those people are ! What 
-answer will you give ? Will you speak the truth or will you 
save the lives of unoffending and innocent people ? I ask this 
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^question because, preventing the murder of innocent people is 
-according to the Sastras a religion, as highly important as 
Truth itself. Manu says : — ''naprstah kasijacld hrTiyan na 
^eamjaiierm prcchila}} ' Ma. Bha. San. 287. 34) — 

that is, “Do not speak to anyone unless he questions you, and if 
some one asks you a question unjustly, then, do not give a 
reply, even if you are questioned’'; and, ''janami api hi medhavl 
ja(juval loka ZicareV' — i.e. “even if you know the answer simply 
say : ‘hm 1 hm 1’ like an ignorant person”, and save the 
situation. Very well; but, is not saying merely: ‘Hm ! hm 1’ 
in effect speaking the untruth ? It is stated in many places in 
the Bharata itself that : ryajena cared. dharmain\ i.e. “do not 

:Somehow satisfy yourselves by being false to morality; 
morality is not deceived, it is you who are deceived” (Ma. Bha. 
A. 215. 34). But if you cannot save the situation even by 
saying : ‘ Hm ! hm ! what h to be done ? What will you do 

if a thief is sitting on your chest with a dagger in his hand 
and asking you where the money is, and you are sure to lose 
your life if you do not give a proper reply ? The Blessed Lord 
Sri Krsna who understood the inner meaning of all laws says 
to Arjuna in the Karnaparva (Ka. 69. 61), after giving him the 
illustration of highway robbers mentioned above, and later on 
in the SatyanHadhyaya, of the Santiparva, Bhisma also says to 
Yudhisthira : — ” 

akujanena cen inokso navakujet kathammna I 
avaiyahi kujitavye va safikeran vapy akUjaiidt i 
sreyas latranrtavi vaklum satyad iti licdritam ii 

(San. 109. 15, 16.) 

i.e. “if you can escape without speaking, then do not speak 
under any circumstances; but if it is necessary to speak, or if 
by not speaking you may rouse suspicion in the mind (of 
another), then, telling a lie has been found, after mature 
deliberation, to be much better than speaking the truth.” 
Because, the law of Truth is not confined to speech, and that 
conduct which leads to the benefit of all, cannot be looked 
upon as objectionable merely on the ground that the vocal 
expression is untruthful. That by which everybody will be 
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harmed is neither Truth nor Harmlessness. Narada says to^ 
Suka in the Santiparva on the authority of Sanatkumara 

satyasija vacanani sreyah satyad api hitam vadef i 

yad bhuta-hitam atyanlam efat saiyam inatam viarna H 

(Ma. Bha. San. 329. 13 ; 287. 19). 

i. e., ‘speaking the truth is the proper thing ; but rather than 
truth, speak that which will lead to the welfare of all ; because,^ 
that in which the highest welfare of all consists is in my 
opinion the real Truth”. Seeing the ' yad bhuta-hitam \ 

one will certainly think of the modern western Utilitarians, 
and these words may be looked upon as an interpolation. I,, 
therefore, say that these words have appeared more than twice 
in the Vanaparva of the Bharata in the conversation between 
the Bi'ahmin and the hunter ; and in one of those places, there 
is a verbal change as : '' ahimsd salya-vacanar'n sarva-bhuta-- 

hitam pannn " (Vana. 206. 73), and in another place, there is 
another verbal difference as : '*yad. bhTda-hitam atyantam tat 
salijam iti dhdrand ” (Vana. 208. 4). There is no other reason for 
the fact that the truthful Yudhisthira confused Drona by the 
ambiguous answer : “ naro va kurijaro vd ” i. e., “either the 

man (named Asvatthama) or the elephant ”, and the same rule 
applies to other similar things. Our religion does not ask us to 
save the life of a murderer by telling a lie. Because, as the 
Astras themselves have prescribed the punishment of death for 
a murderer, such a person is certainly punishable or fit for 
death. All the Sastras say that one who bears false witness 
on such or similar occasions, goes to hell personally, and also 
sends to the same place seven or more of his ance.stors (Manu. 
8. 89-99 ; Ma. Bha. A. 7. 3). But what are you going to do 
when, as in the illustration of the highway robbers given above 
from the Karna-parva, speaking the tiaith will lead to innocent 
persons being unnecessarily killed ? Tbe English writer Green 
has in his book named Proleyometia to Ethics said that books on 
moral philosophy are silent on this question. It is true that 
Manu andf^yajna.valkya look upon such situations as excep- 
tions t<j \of Truth. But as even according to them,. 
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untruthfulness is the less praiseworthy conduct, they have-- 
pi’escribed a penance for it in the following words 

tat pavanaya mrvapyas ca?^uh sarasoalo dvljaih U 

( Yajha. 2. 83 ; Manu. 8. 104-6 ). 

i. e., “Brahmins should expiate that sin by offering the 'Saras- 
vata" oblation”. 

Those learned Western philosophei-s who have not been 
surprised by the exceptions to the law of Harmlessness, have 
attempted to blame our law-givers on account of the exceptions 
to the law of Truth 1 I will, therefore, explain here what 
authoritative Christian preachers and Western writers on 
Ethics have said on this subject. The following words of St. 
Paul who was a disciple of Christ namely : “for, if the truth of 
God hath more abounded through my lie unto His glory ; why 
yet am I also judged as a sinner ? ” ( The Romans 3. 7 ) are ta« 
be found in the New Testament of the Bible ; and Millman,. 
who has written a history of the Christian religion says that 
ancient Christian preachers very often followed the same 
principle. Moralists will not in the present times, as a rule,, 
consider it justifiable to delude people or to cheat them and 
convert them. Nevertheless, even they do not say that the law 
of Truth is without exception. Take, for instance, the book on 
Ethics written by the scholar Sidgwick, which is being taught 
in our colleges. Sidgwick decides questions of morality, where 
there are doubts as to what is doable and what not-doable, by 
the rule of the ‘ greatest happiness of the greatest number’ ; and 
by the test of that principle he has ultimately laid down that : 
“We do not think that truth ought always to be told to 
children, or madmen, or invalids, or by advocates ; and we are 
not sure that we are bound to tell it to enemies or robbers, or 
even to persons who ask questions which they know they have 
no right to ask (if a mere refusal to answer would practically 
reveal an important secret)”. (Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics 
Book III Chapter XI, Paragraph 6, p. 355, 7th Edition. Also 
see pp. 315-317). Mill has included this exception to the law 
of Truth in his book on Ethics. ^ Besides these exceptions^ 

♦ MLiirs Utilitarianism^ Chapter II, pp. 
liongman^s 1907 ), 

7—8 
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Sidgwick also says in his book that : “Again, thoiigh we 
esteem candour and scrupulous sincerity in most persons, we 
scarcely look for them in a diplomatist who has to conceal 
secrets, or in a tradesman describing his goods, (for purchasers 
<can find out the defects of what they buy)’\ * In a third 
place, he says that similar exceptions are made in favour of 
Christian missionaries and soldiers. Leslie Stephen, another 
Western writer, who discusses Ethics from the material point 
of view, gives other similar illustrations and says ultimately 
that : “ It seems to me that the known consequences of 
an action must always be relevant to its morality. If 
I were absolutely certain that a lie would do good, I 
should certainly hesitate before speaking the truth, and the 
oertainty might be of such a kind as to make me think it a 
duty to lie t Green, who has considered the subject of 
Ethics from the metaphysical {adhyatina) point of view, 
definitely says with reference to such occasions, that in these 
cases the principles of Ethics do not satisfy the doubts of men ; 
and ultimately comes to the conclurJon that: “A true Moral 
Philosophy does not recognise any value in conformity to the 
universal rule, simply as such, but only in that which 
ordinarily issues in such conformity, viz., the readiness to 
sacrifice every lower inclination in the desire to do right for 
the sake of doing it I The same is the opinion of other 
We.stern writers on Ethics, such as, Bain, Whewell, and 
others. § 

If you compare the rules laid down by the Western 
philosophers mentioned above, with the rules laid down by our 

* Sidgwick^s Methods of Ethics, Book IV Cliaii, III, I'ara. 7. 
r. 454, 7tli Ed. and Book II Ohap. V Para. 3, P. 169. 

t Leslie Stephen’s, Science of Ethics Oha. IX. Para 29, p. 369 
•(2nd Ed ) ‘‘ And the certainty might be of such a kind as to make 
me think it a duty to 

f Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics Para 815 p. 379, 5th Cheaper 
Edition. 

I Bain’s Mental and Moral Scieticef p. 445 (Ed. 1875)*, WhewelPs 
Elements of Morality^ Bk. 11, Oh. XIII and XIV, (4th Ed, 1864), 
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lawgivers, you will clearly see who had greater respect for 
Truth. It is true that our religions texts (Mstrafi) say 

7ia narmayuktam vacanafn Miiasfi 
na sfrisii rajan na vivahakale I 

XyravEtyaye sarvadhanapahcire 

pancanrtany ahur apatakani \\ 

(Ma. Bha. A. 82. 16). 

i.e., “ There is no sin in speaking the untruth on the following 
five occasions, namely, if in joke or while speaking with women 
or at the time of marriage, or if your life is in danger, or to 
protecting your own property. ” (See also San. 109 and Manu. 
8. 110). But that does not mean that one must always speak 
the untruth in speaking with women, and these exceptions 
are to be understood in the same way in the Mahabharata, as 
those mentioned by Prof. Sidgwick with reference to “ children, 
or madmen or invalids But Western philosophers, who have 
shelved the metaphysical as also the next-world view of the 
matter, have gone further and have barefacedly permitted even 
merchants to tell any lies they like for their own benefit, which 
is a thing our lawgivers have not done I It is true that 
where there is a conflict between Verbal Truth, that is to say, 
truthful speech, and Practical Truth, that is to say, the benefit 
^)f humanity, they have permitted that the situation may be 
saved by telling a lie, if, from the practical point of view, 
that is unavoidable. Nevertheless, as they look upon the 
moral laws of Truth etc. as permanent, that is to say, 
immutable under all circumstances, they have considered this 
speaking of untruth as a sin to a certain extent, from the next- 
world point of view, and have prescribed relative penances. 
Purely materialistic philosophers will say, that these penances 
are mere bug-bears. But as those who prescribed these penances 
or those for whom these penances were prescribed, were not of 
the same opinion, one has got to say that both these classes 
lo(jk upon these exceptions to the law of Truth as the less 
proper course of conduct; and the same moral has been 
conveyed by the relative traditional stories on this point. 
Por instance, Yudhisthira, on a difficult occasion, half- 
heartedly atid only once, uttered the words “ mtro va 
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kunjaro va^ But on that account his chariot, which til! 
then used to move in the air about four inches above 
the surface of the earth began to move in contact with 
the earth like the chariots of other people, and he had also to 
spend a few hours in hell, as has been stated in the Maha- 
bharata itself (Drona. 191. 57, 58 and Svarga. 3.15). In the 
same way, as Arjuna killed Bhisma, taking shelter behind 
Sikhandi, though according to the laws of warfare, he had to- 
suffer defeat later on at the hands of his son Babhruvahana, 
as has been stated in the Asvamedhaparva (Ma. Bha. Asva. 81. 
10). From this it will be seen that these exceptions, which 
have been contigently permitted, are not to be treated as the 
rule or as authority, and that our religious writers have drawn, 
the following ultimate philosophical proposition, namely :~ 

atnmhetoh pararthe va mirrmhasiiasTwjat iatha I 
ye mrsa iia vadantilia te narah svai'gagamimh H 
that is : “ those persons alone attain heaven, who never speak 
the untruth in this world, whether for their own benefit, or 
for the benefit of others, or in joke ; as was explained by 
Mahadeva to Parvati. (Ma. Bha. Anu. 144. 19). 

The law of Truth consists in performing one s promises 
or vows. Sri Krsna and Bhisma both said, that the Himalaya 
might move from its site, or fire itself would become cold, but 
what they had said would not be otherwise (Ma. Bha. A. 103 
and U. 81. 48) ; and even Bhartrhari has described righteous, 
persons in the following terms 

tejasvimih mklmm asun aj)i samiyajaiiti { 
satyavratmn^sanino mi pumih praiijnZim 11 

(NitisatakallO) 

that is ; “ illustrious i.e. high-principled persons will willingly 
sacrifice their lives, but will not break a vow In the same 
way, the vows of Dasarathi Ramchandra of being true to his 
speech and shooting only one arrow have become as famous as his^ 
vow of monogamy, as appears from : “ dvih mrarn nabhisa/ndfuifte 
Ramo dmr mxbhibhamte ” i.e., “ Sri Rama had not to draw an 
arrow twice nor did he prevaricate ” — ^(Subhasita) ; and there 
are tales in the Puranas that Harishchandra served as a. 
domestic for drawing water in the home of a burner of dead 
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bodies in order to carry out a promise which he had given in 
^ dream. But, on the other hand, it is stated in the Vedas that 
even the gods themselves broke the pledges made by them with 
Vrtra or found out some loop-holes in them and killed Vrtra ; 
and the murder of Hiranyakasipu is justified in the Puranas on 
the same basis. Besides, some agreements made in ordinary 
life are such as are considered unlawful or unfit for observance 
according to law. A similar story is related in the Maha- 
bharata with reference to Arjuna. Arjuna had made a vow 
that he would immediately behead any person who asked him 
to surrender his Gandiva bow to another. Later on, when 
Karna had defeated Yudhisthira in the war, and Yudhisthira 
naturally said to him (Arjuna) in despair : “ What has been 

the use of your Gandiva bow to us ? Throw it away from 
your hands ”, Arjuna rose, sword in hand, to behead 
Yudhisthira. But as Sri Krsna was near him at the time, he 
critically expounded to him the religion of Truth from the 
philosophical point of view, and said to him ; “ You are a fool, 
you do not understand the subtle points of morality, and you 
must learn them from your elders; you have not learnt at the 
feet of elders — ‘ na vrddhah sevifds tvaijd \ If you wish only 
to be true to your vow, then deprecate Yudhisthira, because 
for respectable persons, deprecation is as painful as 
death, etc.”; and he thus saved him from the sin of murder 
-of an elder brother which he would have thoughtlessly 
committed, as has been stated In the Karnaparva ( Ma. Bha. 
Karna. 69 ). The discrimination between Truth and Falsehood 
which was made by Sri Krsna on this occasion, has been 
subsequently preached by Bhisma to Yudhisthira in the 
.Satyanrtadhyaya of the Santiparva ( San. 109 ) ; and all must 
bear it in mind in relation to the affairs of ordinary life. Yet, 
it is difficult to explain how to recognise these subtle excep- 
tions, and my readers will readily notice that although the law 
-of fraternity was in this particular case looked upon as 
superior to the law of veracity, yet, the occasion mentioned in 
the Gita was just the oppposite, and there the warrior-religion 
has been pronounced to be superior to the law of fraternity. 

If there is so much difference of opinion with reference to 
Harmlessness (ahifnsa) and Veracity {satija)^ then why should 
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one be surprised if the same line of reasoning is applied to the 
third common law, namely of Not-Stealing (asteya) ? If 
stealing or taking away by force that wealth which a man has 
lawfully acquired is permitted, then people will stop accumula- 
ting wealth, and all will suffer ; and chaos will reign as a 
result of the arrangement of society being broken up. But,, 
there are exceptions to this rule. When such a calamity 
(apatti) arises that food cannot be had, whether for money or 
by labour or for charity on account of a general famine, sliall 
we look upon as a sinner, some person who thinks of saving 
his life by committing theft ? There ^ is a story in the 
Mahabharata that when such a difficult contingency befell 
Visvamitra, as a result of famine for twelve consecutive years, 
he was on the point of saving his life by stealing a leg of dog V: 
flesh hung up in the home of a butcher (San. 141), and by 
eating that uneatable food ; thereupon, this butcher gave him 
much advice based on the Sastras, not to commit the sin of 
eating such uneatable fo(jd, and that too by theft, and quoted : 

pcmca pancwiakhabhakfiyali ( Manu. 5. 18). ' But Visva- 

mitra rejected that advice, saying 

pibanty (.mxlaka'fv (jdvo ynandlikesa ravatsv api I 

rux te 'dhikdro dharrm' 's(i rna bluer at inaprasammkah I) 

^ Out of the animals who have five toes, sucli as, the dog, the 
monkey etc. Manu and Yajhavalkya have prescribed the porcupine 
(which has arrow-like hair), sallaka, (this is a kind of a porcupine), 
the iguana, the tortoise, and the hare as edible (Manu 5 . 18 - 
YajOa. 1. 177) Manu has included in the lisL also the 
that is, the rhinoceros 5 but commentators say thit there is a doubt 
about that animal. If this doubtful case is omitted^ only five 
animals remain, of which the flesh is edible, and this is what is 
meant by the words p^nca paficuxa/ihii hha^yTih i. e., ‘dt is only 
five five-toed animals which are edible’G Still, the MImamsa 
writers interprete this as meaning that, those who are allowed to 
eat flesh should not eat the flesh of any five- toed animals except 
these ; and not tLat one must necessarily eai; the flesh of those 
animals* This technical interpretation is known as ^parisamkhy(i\ 
The rule panca p incamkha hkxk^ydh is an illustration of this 
^parisa7hkhyTi\ Where flesh-eating is itself uulawful, the eating 
of the flesh of these animals is also unlawful. 
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that is O butcher !, cowb do not stop drinking water,, 
although frogs remonstrate. Keep quiet ! you have no right to 
explain principles of morality to me, do not boast un- 
necessarily Visvtoiitra has on this occasion also said: 
*\jtvitayn maranat sreijo jivan (Uuirimniavapnuyat i. e., "if one 
remains alive, then he can think of religion ; and therefore, 
even from the point of view of religion, keeping alive is better 
than dying ; and Manu has given the illustration not only of 
Visvamitra but also of Ajigarta. Vamadeva, and other rsis who 
have, in similar circum.stances, behaved similarly ( Manu. 10. 
105-108 ). The English writer Hobbes says in his book that : 
“If in a great famine, he takes the food by force or stealth, 
which he cannot obtain for money nor charity ; or, in defence 
of bis life, snatch away another man s sword, he is totally 
excused for the reason next before alleged ” ; and Mill has 
said that in such circumstances, it is the duty of every 
human being to save his own life even by commiting theft. 

But are there no exceptions to this theory f)f Visvamitra 
that : ‘ Keeping alive is better than dying ’ ? Keeping alive 

is not the only thing worth doing in this world 1 Even crows 
keep alive, for many years, by eating the plnda offerings. 
Therefore, Virapatni Vidiila says to her son that: “Rather 
than that you should rc^t in the bed or remain coi^ped up in the 
house for a hundred year'5, it is better that yoxi show warrior- 
like prowess even for a. few hours and then die ” — “ niuhurhivi 
jvalikp'it sreijo naca dluimaijiliun drain'' ( Ma, Bha. IT. 132. 15 ). 
If one is bound to die either to-day or to-morrow or at any rate 
after a hundred years ( Bhag. 10. 1. 38 ; Gi. 2. 27 ), then why bo 
afraid of it or cry or dread it or lament ? From the 
metaphysical point of view, the Self (Atman) is eternal and 
never dies. Therefore, in considering the question of death, all 
that one has to consider is the body which has fallen to one’s 
lot according to one’s dei^tiny ( prarahdha ). This body is perisha- 
ble in any case. But in as, much as thif'. perishable human 
body is the only means by which one can perform whatever is 

^ XXYlTl\ 139, (T^i orley^s 

Universal Library Edirion) ; Mills’ Utilitarianism^ Chap. V. P.95 
(15th Ed.). — Thus, to save a life; it may not only be allowable, 
but a duty to steal etc. ” 
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to be performed in this world for the benefit of the Atman, even 
Manu says : “ atmanani satatani rakset darair apt dhamiir api ” — • 
i.e, “ it is better first to protect one’s Self (atman) before protect- 
ing one’s wife, children or property (7. 213). Yet, noble souls 
have willingly sacrificed their lives in the fire of duty, in order 
to obtain something much more permanent than this peri- 
shable human body, e.g. for their God or religion, or for the 
sake of truth, or for acting according to their avowed purpose 
or sacred vow, or their professed course of conduct, or for 
protecting their reputation, or for the sake of success, or for the 
benefit of the entire world ! There is a story in the Raghuvamsa 
that Dilipa, while offering his body to a lion in order to protect 
the cow of Vasistha from him, said to him : “ People like me 
are indifferent towards the human body which is made up of 
the five elements; therefore, look at my virtuous body rather 
than at my physical body ” (Raghu. 2. 57) and the story of 
Jimutavahana having sacrificed his own body to an eagle in 
order to protect the lives of serpents, is to be found in the 
Kathmaritsdgaray as also in the Ndgamnda drama. In the 
MrcchalcaUlm (10. 27) Carudatta says 

7ui bhJlo marartdd a^^mi kevalaw, dusiladi yasah \ 

viiuddhasya Id me. mrhjuh jmtrajannuisamah kila ti 

that is : “I am not afraid of death; I am unhappy only because 
my reputation will be tarnished. If my reputation remains 
untarnished, then even if I have to suffer death, I will be as 
happy about it as if a son were born to me”; and on this same 
principle, the king Sibi, in order to protect a kapofa bird, 
which had surrendered itself to him, took the form of a syem 
bird and cut off pieces of flesh from his own body and offered 
them to the Dharma who was hunting the hapota bird; and 
when a sword made out of the bones of a rsi named Dadhici 
was needed for killing Vrtra, the enemy of the gods, all the 
^ods went to that mi and said to him : ” sarlratydgam loM- 

Mfartha^i hhavan kartum arhati ” i. e. ” O Rsi, be pleased to 
:give up your life for the sake of the benefit of all ”, and 
thereupon, that rsi most willingly gave up his life and allowed 
the gods to take his bones. These stories are to be found 
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respectively in the Vanaparva and the Santiparva of the 
Bharata (Vana. 100 and 131 ; San. 342). When the god Surya 
■(Sun) came to know that Indra was going to the most generous 
Karna in the form of a Brahmin for begging from him the 
shield and ear-ornaments {kavaca-kuii(}ala) with which he had 
come to birth, he (Siirya), warned Karna not to part with the 
same by gift to anybody and said to him that though he 
(Karna) was known as a most magnanimous person, yet he 
should not part with the shield and ear-ornaments to anybody, 
as his life would be in danger if he did so ; and “ mrtasya 
Mrtya kim karyam ” i. e. “ once he was dead, fame would be 
of no use to him. ” Hearing this message of the Sun-god, 
Karna gave him the fearless reply that: "'jivitmUpi me rak^a 
ktrfis tad viddhi me vntJam " i. e. “ I do not care, if I lose my 
life, but protecting my reputation is my avowed purpose ” 
(Ma. Bha. Vana. 299. 38). I may even say that such warlike 
doctrines as : “ If you die you will go to heaven and if you 
win, you will enjoy the wealth of the earth” (Gi. 2. 37) or 
svadJuxrme rddhamim sreyah " (G). 3. 35), i. e. “ Even if you meet 
your death, in acting according to your own religion, yet there 
is virtue in that”, are based on the same principle ; and 
consistently with that principle Sri Samartha Ramadasa Svami 
has preached that : “ If you think of your reputation, you will 
have no happiness and if you pursue happiness, you will have 
to sacrifice your reputation ” (Dasa. 12, 10. 19 ; 19. 10. 25) ; and 
that therefore : “ When you have shed your body, your renown 
should survive you ; O my mind ! righteous persons should 
act in this way ”. Nevertheless the questions : “ What is the 
use of renown after you are dead, though it may be true that 
by doing good to others you obtain renown ?” or, “ Why should 
a righteous man prefer death to disgrace ? (Gi. 2. 34), or 
prefer doing good to others to saving hia own life?” will not 
be satisfactorily answered unlass one enters into the considei'- 
tion of the Self and the Non-self {afmanafma); and even if 
these questions are answered otherwise, yet in order to under- 
stand on what occasions it is proper to sacrifice one’s life and 
when it is not proper to do so, one has also to consider the 
question of the philosophy of Action and Non-Action 
(karmdkarma) ; otherwise, far from acquiring the glory of 
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having sacrificed one’s life, one will have incurred the sin of 
having foolishly committed suicide. 

The religion of worshipping and serving one’s mother,, 
father, preceptor, etc., who are worshipful persons, as if they 
were deities, is looked upon as an important religion out of the 
several general and generally accepted religions. Because, if 
such were not the case, the family, the (jaruhda and even 
society itself will not be properly arranged. Therefore, not 
only in the Smrti treatises but also in the Upanisads, it is 
stated that each preceptor after first preaching “ sahjdfn vadd I 
dharmafn. cam \ ”, i.e., “ speak the truth, live righteously ” to the 
disciple who left him to go home after finishiing his instruction, 
used next to preach to him : “ inTiIrdid'o h}i(fr(/ \ jdlrdcvo hkam 
dcar!/adciH> bhava \ ” i.e. “ treat your inotlier, your father, ancS 
your preceptor as if they were gods ” (Tai. 1. 11. 1. and 3); and, 
that is the sum and substance of the chapter on the coversation 
between the Brahmin and the hunter in the Mahabharata 
(Vana. 313). But even in this religion, unexpected 

difficulties arise. Manu has said : 

cpddhyaydn dasacartjah (Imrydudni suh/o// y>/7(7 l 

sahasmci ta jniru mala Ciuiruvetjaliricuah’ W 

(Mann. 3. 145). 

i. e, the preceptor i,^ more in worth than ten lecturers, the 
father is worth more than a hundred preceptors, and the mother 
is worth more than a thousand fathers”. Yet, it is a well-known 
story that because his mother had committed a grievous sin, 
Parasurama, at the instance of his father, cut her throat 
(Vana. 116. 14); and in the Cirakarikopakhyana of the Santi- 
parva (San. 365) the question of the relative propriety of killing 
one’s mother at the behest of one’s father or of disobeying one’s 
father, has been coasidered in all its bearings with arguments 
pro and con in a separate chapter by itself. Froin this it will 
be seen that the practice of discussing such subtle po.sitions in 
life from the ethical point of view was fully in vogue at the 
date of the Mahabharata. Every one is conversant with the 
story of Sri Ramacandra having at the behest of his father 
willingly accepted banishment into the forests for 14 years in 
order to give effect to the promise made by his father. But the 
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principle which has been enunciated above with reference to- 
the mother, has occasionally to be applied to the case of the 
father. For instance, if after a son has become a king by his 
own prowess, he has occasion to try some crime committed by 
his father, should he in his capacity as a king, punish his 
father or let him off because he is his father ? Manu says 

pUacariioh suhrn mata bharija 2 Jufrah pK^rohitah \ 

nadamiyo nUma rdjuo yah svadhanne m fisthafi H 

i, e. “May he be a father or a preceptor or a friend or a son or 
a priest, may she be a mother, or a wife, if he or she have not 
behaved according to their own duties, they are not unpuni- 
shable for the king; that is, the king must give them condign 
punishment’* (Manu. 8. 335; Ma. Bha. San. 1^1. 60). Because, in 
this situation, the religion of sonhood is inferior to the religion 
of kinghood. And it is stated both in the Bharata and the 
Ramayana, that the most illustrious King Sagara, belonging 
to the Silryavarasa banished his son, acting on this principle, 
because he found that his son was unreasonable and ill- 
behaved and was harassing his subjects. (Ma. Bha. 107; Rama. 
1. 38). Even in the Manu-Smrti, there is a story that a rsi 
named Angirasa, having acquired excellent knowledge already 
at a tender age, his uncles (paternal and maternal) and other 
elders began to learn at his feet; on one such occasion Angirasa, 
in addressing them, naturally used the words : ‘my children’ 
which are used by a teacher in addressing his pupils-“jf.m//’ Jca 
iff ho):aca jnimetia imrujrliya idn' i.e. “having imparted know- 
ledge to them, he addressed them as ‘my children’ !” — Then what 
an uproar arose ! All the old people became livid with anger, 
and were convinced that the boy had become arrogant; and they 
made a complaint to the gods that he should be properly puni- 
shed. The gods listened to the pleadings on either side, and 
ultimately gave the decision that the words wliich Angirasa had 
used in addressing them were perfectly proper; because 

mi (em vrddho hhaoatt yeiamja palUani. sirah i 

yo vai yuvwpy adluyanas tarn devah sihavirain vlduk n 

that is if his hair have become white, a man does not on 
that account alone, become old; although a man may be young,. 
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yet if he is learned, the gods look upon him as old ” (Manu. 2. 
156; and also Ma. Bha. Yana. 133. 11; Salya. 51. 47). This 
principle has been accepted not only by Manu and Vyasa but also 
by the Lord Buddha. Because, the first line of the above verse 
from the Srnrti has been adopted verbatim into the well-known 
Buddhistic treatise on Ethics, in the Pali language, known as 
the ‘ Dhammapada * ^ (Dhammapada, 260) ; and later on 

it is said in the same book that the man who has become mature 
x)nly by age, has lived in vain ; and that in order that a 
person should become tinily religious and old, he must have 
u-oquired the virtues of veracity, harmlessness etc. ; and in 
another treatise named ' Cidlavag(ja \ the Lord Buddha has 
himself permitted that even if the hhikm ( mendicant ) whr> 
may be preaching may be young, yet he should sit on a high 
pedestal and preach the religion to other bhiksus who had 
been previously invested into the creed and may be older than 
him (Cullavagga, 6. 13. 1). The story of Prahlada having 
disobeyed his father Hiranyakasipu, and won the Blessed Lord 
mentioned in the Puranas is well-known ; and from these 
stories it will be seen that as a result of other important 
considerations coming into existence, one has unavoidably to 
temporarily forget not only the relationship between the older 
and the younger in age, but also the universally accepted 
relationship between father and son. But if, when such an 
occasion has not arisen, an arrogant son begins to abuse his 
father, will he not be looked upon as a brute ? Bhisma has 

^ The work ‘ Dhammapada ^ has lieen translated into 
English in the Sacred Books of the East Series Vol. X and the 
Cullavagga has also been translated into English in the Volumes 
XVII and XX of the same series. Mr. Yadavarao Varvikar, has 
also translated the Dhammapada into Marathi, and that was drst 
published in the Kolhapur Granthamala and later on as an 
independent book. The verse in Pali in the Dhammapada is as 
follows 

na iena thero hoti yenassa paliiaih siro \ 

paripahho vayo tassa mogha-jinno ii vuccati\\ 

The word < thsra ^ is applied to Buddhist mendicants. It is a 
xjorruption from the Sanskrit word $thavira’\ 
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said to Yudhisthira : “ gvrur garlyan pifrto rnalrtas ceti me 

matih" (San. 108. 17), i. e. “the preceptor is superior even to 
the mother or the father. ” But it is stated in the Mahabharata 
itself, that when the preceptor of the king Marutta had 
abandoned him for his selfish interests, Marutta said 

guror apij avaliptasya karyakaryam ajanatah \ 
utpathapratipannmya nyayyam hhavati sasanam « 

(Ma. Bha. A. 142. 52-53). 

i. e. Even a preceptor, who, disregarding what ought to be 
done and what ought not to be done, takes up arrogantly the 
wrong path, deserves punishment This verse has appeared 
four times in the Mahabharata. (Ma. Bha. A. 142. 52-53 ; U. 
179. 24 ; San. 57. 7 ; 140. 48). Out of these, the reading in the 
first reference is as above and in the other references, the fourth 
part of the verse reads : “ dando hliavah sasvatah ” or parity ago 
vidhiyaie But where this verse has appeared in the Valmiki 
Ramayana (Rama. 2. 21. 13), the reading mentioned above is the 
only reading which has appeared; and, therefore, I have adopted 
it in this book. The fights between Bhisrna and Parsurama and 
between Arjuna and Drona were justified on the same principle 
and when the preceptors of Prahlada appointed by Hiranya- 
kasipu began to advise him against worshipping the Blessed Lord, 
he has disregarded their advice on the same principle. In the 
Santiparva, Bhisrna himself says to Sri Krsna that, although a 
preceptor may be venerable yet he also must be bound by rules 
of Ethics ; otherwise 

samayatyagino lubdhdn giirun api ca Kesava \ 
nihamti sarnare papan ksafriyah sa hi dharmavit 

(San. 55. 16). 

that is : “ Oh Kesava, that ksatriya is truly law-abiding, who 
kills such persons as break laws, ethical principles, or rules of 
proper conduct, or is greedy or sinful, notwithstanding that they 
occupy the position of preceptors.” So also, in the Taittiriyo- 
panisad, after first stating : “ acaryadevo hhava ”, i.e., “ Treat 
your preceptor as a deity ”, it is immediately afterwards stated 
that : “ yany asmakarn sacaritani i tdni tvayopasyard l no itardni U” 
(Tat 1. 11. 2), i.e., “ Imitate only such of our actions as are 
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good, and disregard the others From this, it is quite clear 
that the net advice of the Upanisads is that, even if the elders 
are god-like, because they are preceptors, or parents, yet, do not 
become addicted to drink, because they were addicted to drink ; 
because, the position of ethical principles or of laws is even 
nigher than* that of the mother or the father or the preceptor, 
.etc. The statement of Manu that : “ Follow your religi(5n ; if 
any one destroys his religion, that is to say, disregards it, that 
religion will, without fail, destroy him.” (Manu. 8. 14-16), has 
been made on the same principles. The king is a deity who is 
even more worshipful than the preceptor (Manu. 7. 8, and Ma. 
Bha. San. 68. 40). But, the Manu-Smrti says that even he does 
not escape the binding force of laws, and that if he breaks 
them, he will be destroyed ; and the same idea is conveyed by 
the histories of the two kings Vena and Khaninetra mentioned 
in the Mahabharata (Manu. 7. 41 and 8. 128 ; Ma. Bha. San. 59. 
:92-100 and Asva. 4). 

Control of the organs is placed on the same level with 
Harmlessness {nhifnm), Veracity {mtya), and Not-.stealing 
{ast(yja), in the ordinary general religions (Manu. 10. 63). All 
the wSastras contain the advice that Desire {kwiia), Anger 
ikrodha) and Avarice {lohha) are the enemies of man, and that 
unless they are fully conquered, neither he nor society will in 
any way be benefitted ; and it is stated in the Vidnraniti, as 
also in the Bhagavadgita, that 

irividham narakasijedani dvTiraf.' uusdnatn ' mtuiah \ 

kamah krodhas tafka Ichhas fa^^mdd efai irayaiu tfiajet n 

i.e., “ Kama, h'odha and Iddia are the three gateways of hell ; 
.and as they are destructive agents, they must be eschewed ’ ’ 
<GL 16. 21 ; Ma. Bha. U. 32. 70). But the Blessed Lord has 
in the Gita itself described his own form in the following 
words : “ dharmZvdriiddho bhutemi kanio *sml Bharatarsabha ” 
{Gi. 7. 11), i.e., “ O. Arjuiia ! I am that A’dma (desire) which 
exists in the hearts of living things, being consistent with law 
{dharmay\ Therefore, that kdma (desire) which is inconsistent 
with rf/^arma is the gateway of hell and other kinds of kuma are 
not proscribed by the Blessed Lord ; and even Manu has said : 
'' paritijajed arthakdmau yau sijatcim dharmavarjitau i.e., 
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that wealth {artha) and desire {kama) which are inconsistent 
with justice {dharma) should be eschewed ” (Manu. 4. 176). 
If to-morrow all living beings decide to say good-bye to the 
Lord Kama, and to observe celibacy the whole of their lives, 
the entire living creation will come to an end within fifty 
or at most one hundred years, and the silence of death 
will reign everywhere ; and that creation, in order to save 
which from destruction, the Blessed Lord takes incarnations 
every now and then, will within a short time, be destroyed. 
Kama and krodha are enemies, it is true, but when ? : if you 
allow them to become uncontrolled. Even Maim and the other 
writers of the Sastras have accepted the position that kiima and 
krodha are extremely essential, within proper limits, in order 
that the world should go on ( Manu. 5. 56 ). The highest 
civilisation consists in putting a proper restraint on these 
powerful mental impulses, and not in totally destroying them. 
It is stated in the Bhagavata that 

I oke I 'I/a vaf/amisa inadi/asp. i 'U 

iiUyaf^H jav for na hi fair a codann I 

vijavastldtiH fern vimkai/ajha- 

sarUgrahairdsu idvrtiir i^ta W 

(Bhag. 11. 5. 11). 

I. e. “ In this world, it is not necessary to tell any one to 
indulge in the enjoyment of sexual intercourse or in eating 
flesh or drinking wine. These are things which human beings 
want naturally. And it is in order to systematise these three 
impulses, that is to say, in (U'der to give them a systematic 
basis by subjecting them to limitations or restraint, that the 
writers of the Sastras have ordained marriage, and the Soma- 
yaga and the Sautramani-yajha respectively for them ; but even 
with reference to these jnatters, the most excellent course is 
Renunciation ( nivrtfi ), that is to say, Desireless Action 
Although the word ' nivrtfi \ when used in relation to hfth- 
case-ended nouns, means. ‘ renunciation of a particular thing ’ 
or ‘giving up a particular Action altogether’; yet, as the 
adjective ^ ’ is in the Karma-Yoga applied to the noun 

Vcarma’, the word 'nivr/ta-karma\ it must be borne in mind, 
means ‘Action which is to be performed desirelessly’ ; and the 
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word has been used clearly in those meanings in the Manu- 
Smrti and in the Bhagavata-purana ( Manu. 12. 89 ; Bhag. 11. 
10. 1 and 7. 15. 47 ). In speaking about anger (krodha) Bharavi 
says in the Kirata-kavya (1. 33) that 

amarsasTinyena janasija janiund 

na jdtahardem na vidvisadarah H 

i. e., “if a man does not get angry or annoyed when he has been 
insulted, it is just the same whether he is your friend or 
whether he hates you I” Vidula has said, that from the point of 
view of the warrior (ksafrlya) religion 

efavan eva puruso yad amar^i yad aksami I 

ksamavan niramarsas ca naiva stri na piinah piimdn H 

( Ma. Bha. U. 132. 33 ). 

i. e., “he who gets angry ( on account of injustice) and who 
does not submit (to insult), is truly a man. He who does not 
get angry or annoyed is neither a woman nor a man”. It has 
already been stated above that in order that the world should 
go on, there must not be either anger or valour at all times, or 
forgiveness at all times. The same law applies to avarice 
{Idbha) ; l:)8cause, even if a man is a saf'nnyad (ascetic) yet he 
wants Release ( mokm), 

Vyasa has stated in various stories in the Mahabharata, 
that the various virtues of valour, courage, kindness, probity^ 
friendship, impartiality etc., are, in addition to their mutual 
oppositions, also limited by considerations of time and place. 
Whatever the virtue may be, it is not equally appropriate in all 
circumstances. Bhartrhari says that 

vipadi dhairyani athabhyialaye ksarrta 
sadasi vakpatuta yiidhi vikramah I 

( Niti. 63 ). 

that is : “Courage is a virtue in days of misfortune, forgiveness 
in days of power (that is, notwithstanding that you are in a 
position to punish), oratory in an assembly, and valour in 
warfare”. In times of peace, there are not wanting mere 
talkers like Uttara; but although there may be many Hambira- 
raos who are courageous enough to shoot arrows through the 
nose-rings of their wives, it is only one of them who acquits 
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himself with credit as an archer on the battle-field 1 Not only 
are courage and the other abovementioned virtues really 
appropriate in the respective circumstances mentioned, but they 
cannot even be properly tested except in such circumstances. 
There are not wanting shoals of school-friends; but, ''nilcasagrava 
tu tesam vipaV\ i.e. “adversity is their touchstone”. Misfortune 
is the true test for trying them. The word ‘ circumstances 
above includes considerations of worthiness and unworthiness, 
in addition to considerations of time and place. No virtue is 
greater than impartiality. The Bhagavadgita itself clearly 
says that being: '' samah sarvesu hhTdem’\ i.e., “impartial 
towards all created things”, is a characteristic feature of a 
perfect being (siddlui). But, what does this impartiality mean ? 
If somebody showers charity on each and every one alike, that 
is to say, without considering their respective merits, shall we 
call him a wise man or a fool ? This question has been 
answered in the Gita itself in the following words : ''dese kale 
ca pdtre ca iad drinam sdtivikani viduh'\ i.e., “that charity which 
is made with proper regard for the place, the time, and the 
worthiness (of the party) is the pure {saftvika) charity”* 
(Gl. 17. 20). Considerations of time, are not limited to the 
present time. As times change, so also changes take place in the 
laws relating to worldly life; and therefore, if one has to- 
consider the propriety or otherwise of any thing pertaining to 
ancient times, one has necessarily to consider also the ideas of 
righteousness or unrighteousness prevailing at that time. Manu 
(1. 85) and Vyasa (Ma. Bha. San. 259. 8) say 

amje krtayuge dharmas trelmjam dvapare "pare i 

anye Jcaliyuge nimdm yugahrasanurupatah H 

i. e., “the laws relating to the Krta, Treta, Dvdpara and the 
Kali-yuga are all different according as the yugas (eras) change”. 
And it is stated in the Mahabharata itself that in ancient 
times, women were not restricted by marriage, and they were 
entirely independent and unchecked in that matter ; but, when 
the evil effects of this kind of life manifested themselves later 
on, Svetaketu laid down the limitation of marriage ( Ma. Bha. 
A. 122 ) ; and Sukracarya was the first one to promulgate the 
prohibition against drink (Ma. Bha, A. 76). Needless to say, 

9—10 
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tTiere must be different standards for considering the laws 
pertaining to the times when these restrictions were not in 
vogue, than those relating to the times when they came into 
vogue ; and in the same way, if the laws which are in force in 
the present age are changed in the future, then the considera- 
tion of the righteoasness or unrighteousness of actions in the 
future will also be on a different basis. As there are considera- 
tions of time, so also are there considerations of the customs of 
the country, the customs of the family, as also the customs of 
the community ; for, custom is the root of all religion. Never- 
theless, there are inconsistencies even among customs. Bhisma 
has described the differences between customs in the following 
w(>rdi* : 

m.i hi mrvahifah kasctd acdrah sampravartate I 

ienai'vanyah prabhavait 'para m badluite punah U 

( San. 259. 17. 18 ). 

iihat is ; 'One cannot find any custom, which is beneficial to 
everybody, at all times. If you take one custom, another one 
is better, and if you accept the second custom, it is again 
contrary to a third one ” ; and he has said that we have to 
discriminate between customs and customs. 

If I go on solving in this way all the riddles about what 
should be done and what should not be done (karmalmrrm) and 
what is righteous and what unrighteous {dharmadJiarma), I shall 
have to write a second Mahabharata myself. I have laboured 
on^this subject so long only with the idea of impressing on the 
mind of my readers how the circumstances in which Arjuna 
found himself in the beginning of the Gita as a result of a 
conflict between fraternal affection and a warrior’s duties were 
not something out of the common ; and how similar circum- 
stances very often befall great and responsible persons in life, 
giving rise sometimes to a conflict between the principles of 
Harmlessness and Self-protection, or of Veracity and general 
welfare, or between the protection of one’s person and one’s 
Teputation, or again between different duties arising out of 
different aspects of the same situation ; and how, many excep- 
lions thus arise, which are not provided for by ordinary and 
generally accepted moral laws ; and lastly, how on such 
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occasions, not only ordinary, but even very clever and 
learned persons, naturally feel the desire of finding out 
whether or not there is some definite formula or basis for 
determining what should be done and what not, or, what 
is one’s duty and what is not one’s duty. It is true that 
^ome concessions have been made in the Sastras to meet 
calamities like a famine which are technically known as 
‘ (Ipaddharma \ For instance, the writers of the Smrtis say 
that in such calamities ( apatlwla ) a Brahmin incurs no 
sin, if he takes food in any place; and in the Chandogyo- 
panisad, there is even a story of Usasticakrayana having done 
so. (Yajna. 3. 41; Chan. 1. 10). But there is a world of differ- 
ence between those circumstances and the circumstance men- 
tioned above. In the case of famine, there is a conflict between 
religious principles on the one hand and hunger, thirst, and 
other bodily needs on the other, and the bodily organs drag you 
in one direction and religious principles in the opposite direc- 
tion. But in many of the circumstances mentioned above, the 
conflict is not between bodily impulses and religious principles 
but there is an inter-conflict between two principles laid down 
in the Sastras themselves and it becomes necessary to consider 
minutely whether to follow this religious precept or that; and 
though it may be possible for persons of ordinary intelligence 
to arrive at a decision on a few such occasions by considering 
what pure-minded persons have done in the past in similar cir- 
cumstances, yet on other occasions, even sages are puzzled; 
because, the more one thinks about a particular matter, more 
and more of doubts and counter-arguments come into existence, 
and it becomes very difficult ho arrive 'at a definite conclusion; 
and if a proper decision is‘ not arrived at, there is a risk of 
one’s committing an unlawful thing or even a crime. Consi- 
dering the matter from this point of view, it will be seen that 
the discrimination between the lawful and the unlawful or 
between the doable and the iiot-doable becomes an indepencjient 
science by itself, which is even more difficult than the sciences 
of logic or grammar. In old Sanskrit treatises, the word 
' niti-sasfra ’ ( Ethics ) used to be applied principally to 
regal jurisprudence {rdja-niti) and the doable and the not- 
doable used to be technically called ‘ dharma-sastra \ But as 
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the word ‘ niti ’ includes both duty and good conduct, I have in 
this book referred to the discussion of the questions of 
righteousness and unrighteousness or of what ought to be done 
and what ought not be done, by the name ‘ mti-sasfra In 
order to show that this science, which expounds Ethics, or 
shows what is doable and what is not-doable, or what is 
righteous and what unrighteous, is indeed a very difficult 
science, the sentence “ sTiksma gatir hi dharmasija ”, i.e^^ 

the true nature of righteousness, that is to say, of 
the Ethics of worldly life, is very subtle ”, occurs several 
times in the Mahabharata. It is extremely difficult to 
satisfactorily answer such questions as : — How did five 
Pandavas marry one Draupadi ? or, Why did Bhisma, 
Drona and others sit quiet, as if with a dead heart, when 
attempts were made to denude Draupadi ?, or, Whether 
the principle ; “ arthasija pur mo dasah dasas tv artho na kasifacif* 
i.e., “ man is the servant of wealth {artha)^ wealth is the servant 
of nobody ” (Ma. Bha. Bhi. 43. 35), enunciated by Bhisma and 
Drona, in justification of their having sided with the wicked 
Duryodhana in the civil war is or is not correct ? or, if 
service is looked upon as dog-like, as is shown by the words : 
“ seva ivavritir dkhydtd ”, i.e., “ servitude is said to be the 
tendency of a dog ” (Manu. 406) and is accordingly considered 
eschewable, then why did Bhisma and others not give up the 
service of Duryodhana, rather than becoming the slaves of 
wealth ? Because, on such occasions different persons arrive 
at different inferences or decisions according to different 
circumstances. Not only are the principles of justice 
extremely subtle (“ suksina gatir hi dharmasija ”, Ma. Bha. 
Anu. 10. 70 ), but, as is stated later on in the Mahabharata 
itself, there are numerous branches to those principles and 
the inferences which can be drawn from them are numerous 
(“ bahusakha hy ananiika ”, Ma. Bha. Vana. 208. 2). Tuladhara 
also, where he is discoursing on questions of morality,, 
in the Tuladhara-Jajali conversation, says]: “ suksmatvan na 
sa vijnaturn sakyate bahunihnavah ”, i. e., “ as morality 
is subtle and complicated, one very often does not know what 
it is ” (San. 261. 37). The writer of the Mahabharata was 
fully conversant with these subtle occasions, and he has 
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collected together different traditionary stories in the 
Mahabharata in order to explain how great men behaved in 
the past in those circumstances. But it was necessary to 
scientifically examine all these subjects and to enunciate the 
universal principle underlying them, in a religious work like 
the Mahabharata. Vyasa has explained this underlying 
principle in the Bhagavadgita, taking his stand on the advice 
given in the past by Sri Krsna to Arjuna on the pietext of 
removing his doubts about his duty ; and, therefore, the Gita 
has become the mystic Upanisad and the crown jewel of the 
Mahabharata, and the Mahabharata has become an illustrated 
and detailed lecture on the fundamental principles of Right 
Aetion (Karma-Yoga) which have been enunciated in the 
Gita. I have to suggest to those who imagine that the Gita 
has been subsequently interpolated into the Mahabharata 
that they should pay close attention to this fact. Nay, the 
uniqueness and special feature of the Gita consists in this very 
thing. Because, although there are numerous treatises like the 
Upanisads etc. which deal with the pure science of Release 
imoksa) that is, with Vedanta, or like the Smrtis which merely 
enunciate rules of righteous conduct such as Harmlessness etc., 
yet there is not to be found, at least in these days, another 
ancient work in the Sanskrit literature like the Gita which 
discriminates between the doable and the not-doable {karya- 
karya-vyavaslhiti) on the authority of the extremely recondite 
philosophy of the Vedanta. Devotees of the Gita need not be 
told that the word ‘ /car//a/cdriya-'i;jyam.s#;/Yr has not been coined 
hy me, but is from the Gita itself (Gita. 16. 24). In the Yoga- 
vasistha, Vasistha has ultimately preached to Sri Rama, the 
path of Energism (Karma-Yoga) based on Self-Realisation 
i jnana ), as has been done in the Gita; but such works, which 
have been written after the date of the Gita, and which are 
only imitations of it, do not in any way detract from the 
uniqueness of the Gita, to which I have referred above. 



CHAPTER HI 

THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT ACTION 

( KARMA-YOGA-SASTRA ) 

tasmad yogdya yujyasva yogdk karmasu kauscUarn \ * 

Gita 2. 50. 

If a man is not actuated by the desire of acquiring the' 
knowledge of a particular science, he is unfit to study that 
science, and explaining such a science to such an unfit person 
is like pouring water on an obverse vessel. Not only is the 
disciple not benefited by it, but even the preceptor wastes his 
labour, and both waste their time. Therefore, the aphorisms 
" athulo dliarmajijndsd ” and “ atliUto hrahmajijnasa ” appear 
at the beginning of both the Jaimini and the Badarayana- 
Sutras. Just as the teaching of the Brahman is best imparted 
to a 'mumuksu' (one who is desirous of Release) or as the 
teaching of Law or justice is best imparted to one who 
seeks that knowledge, so also is the teaching of the Science of 
of Right Action (Karma) most properly given to the person 
who has been inspired with the ‘ jijnasa ’ ( desire of knowing ) 
how to rightly perform Action while leading a worldly life ; 
and that is why I have disposed of the ' aihuto ’ in the first 
chapter and have outlined the nature of ‘ Jcannajijnasa ' and 
the importance of the science of Karma-Yoga in the second 
chapter. Unless a man has by experience found where his 
difficulty lies, he does not realise the importance of the science 
of getting over that difficulty ; and if this importance is not 
realised, a science which has been learnt merely by rote, is 
later on found difficult to remember. Therefore, good teachers 
first ascertain whether or not the disciple has been inspired 
with desire for the knowledge, and if there is no such iaspira- 
tion, they attempt to rouse the desire. The Science of Right 
Action (Karma-Yoga) has been expounded in the Gita on this 

* ^‘Therefore, take shelter in the Yoga • ‘ Yoga ’ is the name 
given to the skill, the wisdom or the gracefulness of performing 
Action (^Karma)” : such is the definition or connotation of the 
term ‘Yoga’, which has been more fully dealt with later on in this 
chapter. 
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basis. When, being beset with the doubt whether or not he 
should take part in a war in which he would be responsible for 
the slaughter of ancestors and preceptors and also of all kings 
and brethren, Arjuna was inspired by the desire to give up the 
war and renounce the world, and when lie was not satisfied by 
the ordinary arguments that abandoning a duty which had 
befallen him was a foolish and weak act and that by doing 
so, far from obtaining heaven he would on the other hand, 
suffer disgrace, Sri Krsna preached to him the science of 
Karma-Yoga, after in the first instance seeming to ridicule 
him by saying: asocijan avvas(K‘a^ prajriavadufns ca 

bhasase/' i. e., “ you lament those for whom you ought not to 
lament and at the same time, tell me big; tales about the know- 
ledge of the Brahman I have shown in the last chapter 
that the doubt by which Arjuna had bean beset, was not 
groundless, and that even great sages are in certain circum- 
stances, puzzled as to ‘what to do and what not to do But 
the starting advice of Sri Krsna to Ai'juna is : that it is not 
proper to give up Action (karma) on the ground that numerous 
difficulties arise in the coiiHideratioii of what should be done 
and what should iKjt be done]; that, a wise man should practise 
such a 'yoija or device whereby instead of Actions being done 
away with in the world, one will only escape their evil effects 
or binding force, and that: tamnrid yogwja yiijyasva'' i. e., 

“ therefore, you, should do the same This ‘Yoga’ is the 
science of ‘KARMA-YOGA’ ; and in as much as, the circum- 
stances in which Arjuna found himself wire not unique, but 
every one of us comes across small or big difficulties of the 
same nature in worldly life, it is necessary that we should all 
profit by the exposition of this Karma-Yoga science which has 
been made in the Bhagavadgita. But wlJchever science is 
taken, it is necessary to properly define tlie important words 
occurring in its exposition so that their meanings are properly 
understood, and to first precisely explain the fundamental 
outline of the exposition of that science ; otherwise, many 
misunderstandings or difficulties subsequently arise. Therefore, 
following this usual practice, I shall first examine and explain 
the meanings of some of the important words which occur ia 
this science. 
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The first of these words is ‘KARMA*. The word ' Mrmi * 
<5omes from the root ' kr \ and means ‘ doing *, ‘ affairs or 
■‘activity’ ; and that same ordinary meaning is intended in the 
Bhagavadgita. My only reason for explaining this is, that the 
reader should not be confused by the limited and restricted 
meanings in which this word has been used in the Mimaihsa 
philosophy or in other places. Whichever religion is taken, it 
prescribes some Action or other for reaching the Is vara. 
According to the ancient Vedic religion, this Action was 
sacrificial ritual ; and the Purva-Mimamsa of Jaimini has been 
written with the sole purpose of showing how the various 
different and sometimes apparently contradictory statements 
which are to be found in the Vedic treatises regarding the 
performance of this sacrificial ritual can be reconciled with 
each other. According to Jaimini, the performance of this 
Vedic or Srauta ( prescribed by the SruHs ) sacrificial ritual was 
the principal and the ancient religion. Whatever a man does, 
must be taken to have been done by him for the purpose of the 
*yojna (sacrifice). If he earns money, he must earn it for the 
«ake of the yajm ; and if he collects grain, that also must be 
understood to have been done for the yajna ( Ma. Bha. San. 26* 
25 ). In as much as the Vedas themselves have enjoined the 
performance of the yajnas, any Action done for the purpose of the 
yajna cannot of itself be a source of bondage to man ; it is a 
means for the yajfla and not an independent object ; and 
therefore, the effect of that Action is included in the result to 
be achieved by the yajua ; it has no independent effect. But 
although these Actions, which are performed for the purpose of 
the yajna, may not have an independent effect, yet the yajfui 
itself leads to heaven (which, according to the Mimaihsa school, 
is a kind of happiness), and the performer of the yajfla performs 
it willingly, only in order to attain heaven. Therefore, the 
performance (karma) of the yajna itself falls into the category 
of ' purusdr I ka ’ (something which a man desires). Any parti- 
cular thing which a man likes and which he desires to attain » 
is called ' purusartha * ( Jai. Su. 4 . 1 . 1 and 2 ). ‘ Kratu ’ is a 
synonym for ' yajna * and therefore, the word ‘ kralvartha * is 
u-lso used in place of the word ' yajnartha ’ and therefore, all 
Actions fall into the two divisions of Ujajflartha' {'Imtvartha' ) 
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that is, Actions which do not give^ any independent fruit or 
benefit and are, therefore, non-binding, and 'purusartha that is, 
Actions performed for the benefit of the doer and, therefore, 
binding. The Samhitas and the Brahmanas contain nothing 
else but a description of sacrificial ritual. It is true that in 
the Rg-Veda-samhita there are verses (sUkta) in praise of Indra 
and the other gods ; but as these are to be used only at the time 
of the yajfia, the Mimaihsa writers say that all Sruti treatises 
preach only the yajm and other sacrificial ritual. These 
orthodox ritual-masters, and pure karma-vUdins say that heaven 
can be attained only by performing the sacrificial ritual 
prescribed by the Vedas and not otherwise ; and that, that is so, 
whether you perform the yajnas ignorantly or after Realising 
the Brahman. Although this sacrificial ritual is accepted by 
the Upanisads, yet their worth is declared to be lower than that 
of the Knowledge of the Brahman, and the Upanisads say that 
though heaven may be attained by the yajnds, Realisation of 
the Brahman (brahma-jnana) is necessary for attaining the true 
Release. The desire-prompted Actions in the shape of sacrificial 
ritual, described in the second chapter of the Bhagavadgita by 
the words '' vedavcidaralah Part ha nanyadustiti vadimih ( Gi. 2. 
42 ) are the above-mentioned sacrificial ritual, performed 
without having realised the Brahman. In the same way, the 
sentence yajuarthtd karrmrio "nyatra loko 'yarn kanPMbandJianah'" 
i. e., “ Actions performed for the purpose of the yajna, do not 
create bondage ; all other Actions have a binding force ” ( Gi. 
3. 9 ) is only a repetition of the opinion of the Mimarhsa 
school. Besides this sacrificial ritual, (being the Actions 
prescribed by the Vedas and the Sratis), there are other Actions, 
necessary from the point of view of religion, which have been 
prescribed by the Manu-Smrti and other religious treatises, 
having regard to the division of society into the four castes. 
For instance, fighting has been prescribed for the warrior 
4ksafriya), trade for the merchant (vaisya) etc. ; and, as these 
have been for the first time systematically prescribed in the 
Smrti writings, they are referred to as 'Smdrta* (prescribed 
by the Smrtis) Actions or yajnas. There are besides these 
Actions prescribed by the Srutis and the Smrtis, other 
religious Actions, e.g., fasting, austerities etc., which have 
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for the first time been described in detail in the Puranas;. 
and these may, therefore, be described as ‘ 7>a?/;/-an?7ca kai^ma 
{ Actions ), All these Actions are again sub-divided into 
everyday (nitija), occasional (nalmitlika) , and for-a-particular- 
purpose (kaimja) Actions. Such Actions as must be performed 
every day, such as bathing and offering prayers at twilight, are’ 
called iiitya-karnui. By performing these, no special purpose 
(artha-siddhi) is achieved; but if they are not performed, one 
incurs sin. Naimittika (occasional) Actions are such as have 
to be performed because some occasion necessitating them has 
arisen, such as, the pacification of unauspicious stars, penances 
etc. If that occasion for which we perform this pacification or 
penance had not come into existence, there would be no 
necessity for performing this Action. In addition to these,, 
there are certain other Actions which we very often perform* 
because we desire a particular thing and for acquiring that 
thing, as enjoined by the Sastras. These Actions are kamy(r 
(desire-prompted) actions; e.g., sacrificial ritual for causing: 
rain or for obtaining a son. In addition to these everyday, 
occasional, and desire-prompted Actions, there are other Actions 
such as, drinking etc. which have been pronounced to be 
totally objectionable by the Sastras and therefore, they arc 
named nisiddlut (objectionable) actions. Which Actions are 
everyday Actions, which occasional, which desire-prompted 
and which objectionable has been laid down by our religious 
treatises ; and if any person versed in religion is asked whether 
a particular act performed by a particular person is sinful or 
virtuous, he will consider whether that particular Action is 
yajndrtha or purumrtha or nilya or ndimifUka or kamyu or 
nisiddha according to the directions of the Sastras and give his 
opinion accordingly. The view-point of the Bhagavadgita is 
more exhaustive than this or may even be said to be beyond 
this. It may be that a particular Action has not been pro- 
nounced as objectionable by the Sastras; nay, it may even have 
been prescribed as proper, e.g., in the case in point, the warrior- 
religion was the ‘prescribed’ thing for Arjuna; but on 
that account, it does not follow that one should always perform 
that. Action, nor also that it will always be certainly beneficial; 
and the injunctions of the Sutras are very often mutually 
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contradictory, as has been shown in the previous chapter. The 
subjeot^atter of the Gita is to show whether or not there are 
any means for ascertaining what course should be followed by 
a person on such an occasion and if so, what those means are. 
It is not necessary for the purpose of this exposition to pay any 
special attention to the divisions of 'karma* mentioned above. 
In order to explain to what extent the doctrines laid down 
by the Mimaihsa school regarding the sacrificial ritual etc. 
prescribed by the Vedas or the other duties prescribed for the 
four castes are consistent with the Karma-Yoga advocated in 
the Gita, their theories have been examined in the Gita as 
occasion arose ; and in the last chapter, the question whether 
or not a Self -Realised (jilanin) man should perform sacri- 
ficial ritual has been precisely answered (Gi. 18. 6). But 
in as much as the principal subject-matter of the Gita is more 
exhaustive than this, the word ‘ Karma ' as used in the exposi- 
tion made in the Gita must not be taken in the restricted 
meaning of Actions prescribed by the Srutis or the Smrtis, but 
in a more comprehensive meaning. In short, all the Actions 
which a man performs, e.g., eating, drinking, playing, sitting, 
rising, residing, breathing, smiling, weeping, smelling, seeing, 
speaking, hearing, walking, giving, taking, sleeping, waking, 
killing, fighting, meditating or contemplating, commanding, or 
objecting, giving, performing sacrificial ritual, agriculture or 
commerce, desiring, deciding, keeping quiet, etc., etc., etc., are all 
included in the word ‘ Karma ' as used in the Bhagavadglta, 
whether those Actions are bodily {kaijika) or vocal {vacika) or 
mental (mmiaslka) (Gita 5. 8-9). In short, even the remaining 
alive or the dying of the body itself, are Actions, and as 
occasion arises, it becomes necessary to consider which of the 
two actions of ‘remaining alive ’ or ‘ dying ' is to be chosen. 
When this consideration arises, the word ' karma ' (Action) can 
also be understood in the meaning of Duty (Imrlavija-karma) or 
proper action {lildta-karma) (Gi. 4. 16). We have so far 
considered the actions of human beings. Going beyond this, 
the word ‘ karma ’ is also applied to the activities of the 
moveable and immoveable world, that is to say, even of life- 
less things. But that matter will be considered in the 
subsequent chapter on Cause and Effect {kar)m-vlprilca-prakriyd). 
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The word “YOGA” is even more complicated in its 
'meaning than the word ‘ kctrtmi \ The present-day ordinary 
meaning of this word is ‘ controlling the mental impulses of 
the organs by means of pt'anayanui, i.e., ‘control of the breath ’ 
or ‘ the Yoga of mental absorption or meditation prescribed by 
the Patahjala-Sutras and the word has been used in the same 
meanings also in the Upanisads (Katha. 6. 11). But it must 
first be borne in mind that this restricted meaning is not the 
meaning in which it has been used in the Bhagavadgita. The 
word ‘ Yoga ’ comes from the root ‘ yuj ’ which means ‘ to join 
and its root meaning is ‘ the state of union *, ‘ combination 
‘ addition ’ or ‘ co-existence ’ or ‘ staying together and later on, 
it has also come to mean the ‘ means ‘ device * or ‘ method ’ or 
‘ thing to be done that is, the ‘ Karma ’ (Action) which is 
necessary for acquiring that state, and the Amarakosa has 
given all these meanings of the word in the following sentence: 
^^yogah sa7inalumopaya-dhyana-S(img(tii-g^^^^ ( 3. 3. 22 ). In 
practical astrology, if some planets have become propitious or 
unpropitious, we say that they are forming a propitious or 
unpropitious 'iio(ja\ and the word in the phrase 'ijoga-kmmi 

means ‘acquiring such things as one has not got* (Gi. 9. 22). On 
seeing that Dronacarya would not be vanquished in the Bharati 
war, Sri Krsna has, in the following words said that: “ there was 
only one * /yof/a ’ (means or ‘trick’) for vanquishing him”: — 
“e/co hi yoga ’sya bhaved vad}mya\ i.e., “he can be killed only by 
one trick” (Ma. Bha. Dro. 181. 31) and later on He has narrated 
how He had killed Jarasamdha and other kings for the 
protection of the Religion by means of ‘ yoga \ It is stated in 
the Udyoga parva that after Bhisma had taken away the 
damsels Amba, Ambika and Ambalika, the other kings pursued 
him crying : “ Yoga, Yoga ” (U. 172), and the word ‘ yoga ’ has 
been used in the same meaning in numerous other places in the 
Mahabharata. In the Gita, the words ‘ yoga \ ‘ yogi ’ or other 
compounds from the word ‘ yoga ’ have occured about 80 times. 
But nowhere except in at most four or five places has it been 
used in the meaning of ‘ Patanjala-yoga ’ (Gi. 6. 12 and 23)* 
We find almost everywhere the word used more or less in the 
meaning of ‘ means ‘ skilful device,’ ‘method’, ‘ the thing to be 
•done*’, * union ’, etc., and it must be said that this is one of the 
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comprehensive words used in the Gita-science. Still, it is not 
enough even to say in a general way that 'yoga means ‘means’, 
‘skilful device’ or ‘method*. Because, according as the speaker 
may wish, it may be a means of Renunciation (samnyasa) or 
Action (karnm) or mental control (citta-nirodha) or of Release 
or of something else. For instance, the word ‘yoga* 
has been used in the Gita itself, in three or four places, to 
signify the divine skill or wonderful power of the Blessed Lord 
in creating the variegated perceptible creation (Gi. 7. 25 ; 9. 
5; 10. 7; 11.8) and on that account, the Blessed Lord has 
been referred to as ‘ Yogesvara^ (Gi. 18. 75). But this is not the 
principal meaning of the word 'tjoga in the Gita. Therefore, in 
order to explain what particular skill, means, method or 
process is principally signified in the Gita by the use of the 
word 'yoga\ this word has intentionally been clearly defined in 
the Gita itself as : "yogah karmisu kausalam'" (Gi. 2. 50) i.e. 
“ ‘yoga’ means some special skill, device, intelligent method, or 
graceful way of performing Actions”; and in the Sarhkara- 
bhasya on this phrase, the phrase Imrimisu IcausalarrC has been 
interpreted as meaning : “the device of eliminating the natural 
tendency of karma to create a bondage”. Normally, there are 
numerous *yoga or means of performing one and the same action^ 
but the best of all these methods is specially referred to as ‘yoga’. 
For instance, the earning of money can be achieved by theft or 
deceit or by begging or by service or by borrowing or by 
physical labour, and many other such ways ; and although 
the word ‘ yoga ’ can be applied to each of these ways, according 
to the root meaning of the word, yet, ‘earning money by one’s 
own labour without sacrificing one’s independence ’ is 
principally referred to as “ the yoga of acquiring wealth ” 
( dravya-prapti-yoga ), 

If the Blessed Lord Himself has intentionally and 
specifically defined the word * yoga' in the Gita itself as : 
“ yogah karmasu kausalam ” i. e., “‘Yoga’ means a special device 
of performing Actions”, then, there should strictly speaking 
remain no doubt whatsoever about the primary meaning of 
this word in the Gita. But, as several commentators have 
extracted various hidden meanings from the Gita by twisting 
the meaning of this word, disregarding this definition of the 
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word given by the Blessed Lord Himself, it is necessary here 
to go deeper into the meaning of the word *yoga\ in order to 
•clear that mis-interpretation. The word 'yoga appears for the 
first time in the second chapter of the Gita and at that very 
place the meaning of that word is explained. After having 
justified the war on the authority of the Sarhkhya philosophy, 
the Blessed Lord goes on to say that He will next give Arjuna 
the justification of the war on the authority of the Yoga ( G i. 
3. 39 ), and He, to begin with, describes how the minds of persons 
continually engrossed in desire-prompted Action like sacrificial 
ritual, become disintegrated on account of the desire for the 
reward ( Gi. 2. 41-46 ). He then goes on to say that Arjuna 
should not allow his mind to be disintegrated in this way, and 
should “give up all attachments (asak/ij, but not think 
of giving up Action ”, and He has further said to him : 
“ become steeped in the yoga f yogastlui ) and perform Actions ” 
(Gl. 3. 48) and in the same place the word ‘ yoga ’ has been to 
begin with clearly defined as meaning : “ ‘ Yoga ’ means 
equability of mind towards success or failure”. Then, He goes 
on to say : “ this ‘ yoga ’ of equability of mind is better than 
performing Actions with the desire for the fruit ” (Gi, 3. 49) 
and that “ when the mind is equable, the doer is not affected by 
the sin or the virtue of the Action, and, therefore, acquire this 
Yoga”. Immediately thereafter, He again defines the nature of 
* Yoga ’ by the words : “ yogah karinasu kausalam ” (Gi. 3. 50). 
From this, it becomes clear that the special device mentioned to 
start with by the Blessed Lord for the sinless performance of 
Actions, namely an equable mind, is what is known as 
‘ Icausala ’ (skilful device) and that performing Actions by this 
‘ kausala ’ or device is, in the Gita, known as ‘ yoga ’ ; and this 
very meaning of that word has further been made perfectly 
clear by Arjuna who says: “?/o 'yam yogas tvaya proktah 
samyena Madhusuduna'' (Gi. 6. 33), i.e., “this yoga of equality, that 
is, of an equable frame of mind which has been prescribed by 
you to me”. There are two ways in which the Self-Realised man 
should live in this world which have been prescribed by the Vedic 
religion in existence long before the date of Sri Saihkaracarya. 
One of these ways is the literal abandonment {samnyasa) or 
giving up (tyaga) of all Action after Self-Realisation, and the 
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mother way is of not giving up Actions even after Self-Realisa- 
tion, but going on performing them while life lasts, in such 
a way that one does not thereby incur either sin or merit. It is 
with reference to these two paths that the words ^ samnyasa' and 
* karma-yoga ’ have been used later on in the Gita (Gl. 5. 2). 
"samnyasa ’ means ‘ give up ’ and ‘ yoga ’ means ‘ stick to 
therefore, these are two independent paths of the giving up or 
the sticking to Action. The two words ‘ minkliya ’ and ‘ yoga ’ 
{Samkhya-yogau) are two abbreviated terms, which are used later 
on with reference to these two paths (Gi. 5. 4). It is true 
that the sixth chapter of the Gita contains a description 
of the postures (asanas) of the Patanjala-yoga necessary 
for steadying the mind; but for whom has that description 
been given ? Not for the ascetic, but for the Karma- 
Yogi, i. e., for the person who continues skilfully 
perforin ing Actions, and, in order that he might thereby 
acquire an equable frame of mind. Otherwise, the sentence 
fapasvibhyo 'dhiko yogi ”, i.e., the yogi is superior 

to the ascetic” is meaningless. Also, the advice given to 
Arjuna at the end of this chapter in the terms '^tasrnUd yogi 
dihavarjana '{(!). 4:6), i.e., “therefore, O Arjuna, become a yogi”, 
does not mean “take to the practice of Patahjala-Yoga” but 
has to be taken as meaning “become a yogi, who performs 
Actions skilfully or a Karma-Yogi”, in which meaning that 
word has been used in the phrases : ''yogasthah ktira karmani" (2. 
48) i.e., perform Action, having become a yogi”, or after that : 
^'fasmdd yogaya yujijasva yogah karni isu kausalani (Gi. 2. 50), i.e., 
’‘Therefore, take shelter in yoga; 'yoga' means the skill of per- 
forming Action”, or at the end of the fourth chapter, "yogam 
atisthottistha Bharata" (4. 42), i.e., “take shelter in the yoga, O, 
Bharata, and stand up”. Because, His saying “follow the 
Patahjala-yoga and stand up and fight” would be impossible 
and even improbable. It has been clearly stated previously 
that : karmayngena yoginam" (Gi. 3. 3) i.e., “yogis are persons 
who perform Actions” ; and in the exposition of the Narayaniya 
-or the Bhagavata religion in the Mahabharata, it is stated that 
persons belonging to that religion do not abandon worldly 
affairs but perform them skilfully ( *'suprayuktena karmaiia'' ) 
,and attain the Paramesvara ( Ma. Bha. San, 348. 56 ), From 
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this it follows, that the words ‘ yogi ’ and ‘ karma-yogi ’ hav& 
been used synonymously in the Gita and that they mean : “ a. 
person who performs Action according to a particular device, ” ' 
Yet, instead of using the long word ‘ karma-yoga its abbrevia- 
ted form ‘ yoga ' has been more frequently used both in the Gita 
and in the Mahabharata. The word ‘ yoga ’, which has been 
used by the Blessed Lord three times in succession in the 
stanza : “ this yoga which I have explained to you had been 
taught by me before to Vivasvan ( Gi. 4. 1 ) ; Vivasvan taught 
it to Manu, but as this yoga subsequently ceased to exist, I had 
once more to-day to explain that yoga to you ”, has not been 
intended to mean the Patanjala-yoga ; and one has to under- 
stand it as meaning “ a particular kind of device, method, or 
process of performing Action In the same way, the reference 
by Sahjaya to the conversation between Sri Krsna and Arjuna 
as ‘ yoga ’ ( Gl. 18. 75 ) means the same thing. Although Sri 
Saihkaracarya himself followed the path of Renunciation, yet 
he has in the beginning of his Gita-bhasya pointed out the two- 
divisions of the Vedic Religion into ' pravr I ti ’ and ‘ nivrtti ' and 
the word ‘ yoga ' has been interpreted by him in some places- 
according to the definition given by the Blessed Lord as- 
“ samyag darsanopaya Jmrmanusthanam ” ( Gl. Bha. 4. 42 ) and in 
other places as “ yogah yukhh ” ( Gl. Bha. 17. 7 ). In the same 
way also in the Mahabharata, these two words have been 
clearly defined in the Anugita in the phrase “ pravrtti lakmno 
yogah jnanath samnyasa lakmvam ” i. e., “ yoga means the path 
of Energism (pravrtti-marga) and jnana means the path of 
Renunciation ( samnyasa or nivrtfi-mdrga ) (Ma. Bha. As va. 43. 
25 ) and even in the Narayaniyopakhyana at the end of the 
Santiparva the words ‘ samkhya ' and ‘ yoga ’ have occurred on 
numerous occasions in these two senses, and it is explained how 
and why these two paths were created by the Blessed Lord in 
the beginning of the creation itself (Ma. Bha. San. 240 and 348). 
That this Narayanlya or Bhagavata religion has been pro- 
pounded in the Bhagavadglta will become perfectly clear from 
the quotation from the Mahabharata which has been given at 
the beginning of the first chapter. Therefore, one has to say 
that the meanings of ‘ sainkkya ' as ‘ nivrtti ’ and of ‘ yoga ' as- 
‘ pravrtti which are their ancient technical meanings accord- 
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ing to the Narayanlya religion, are also their meanings in the 
Gita ; and, if anybody has any doubts about this, these doubts 
pught to be fully cleared by the definition of that word given 
in the Gita as : ^"‘samatvdvi yoga uccy(ife'\ i.e., *“yoga’ is the name 
given to equability” or “ yogah Iccirmasit Imusalam ”, i. e., “ 'yoga’ 
means skill in Action, ” as also by such phrases used in the 
Gita as “ karyna-yogpint yogimim ” etc. ; and, it is established 
beyond argument that the word ‘ yoga ’ has been used in the 
Gita in the sense of only the path of Energism (pravrtH-mUrga) 
i. e., the “ KARMA-YOGA ”. Not only in the Vedic religious 
treatises, but also in the Buddhistic religious treatises in Pali 
and in Sanskrit, the word Yoga is found to have been used in 
this meaning. For instance, in the Pali work, named Mllinda- 
praina written about Sake 200, we come across the word 
‘'Pubba-yoga {pTirmiryoga ) ” where its meaning has been defined 
as ''puhbakdinnKi' (pUrni-karntd) (Mi. Pra. 1. 4 ) ; and in the 50th 
verse of the first canto (sarga) of the Sanskrit poem Buddlm- 
cnrifa written by the poet Asvaghosa in the beginning of the 
Salivahana era, we find the following statement : — llcdryakant. 
yogavidhau dinjanum-ripraptani-nnyalr-Janako jaganui ” i. e. 
“The king Janaka had become an acdrya (preacher) for teach- 
ing the Yoga methods f yoga-vidhi ) to Brahmins, and such a 
preceptorship had not been acquired by any one before him.” 
In this place, the word ‘ yoga-vldhi ’ has to be interpreted as 
meaning “the method (vidhi) of the Desire-less Karma-Yoga”. 
Because, the Gita and all the other works emphatically say 
that that was the true bearing of the mode of life of Janaka 
and Asvaghosa has in the Buddha-carita (9. 19“'20) given the 
illustration of Janaka himself in order to show “ how Release 
can be obtained notwithstanding that one leads the life of a 
house-holder When it has been in this way proved that even 
according to the Buddhistic treatises, this path of Action 
prescribed by Janaka was known as ‘yoga’, one has to under- 
stand the word ‘ yoga ’ used in the Gita also in the same 
meaning ; because, the Gita itself says that the path prescribed 
by Janaka is the very path it advocates (Gi. 3. 20). We will 
later on consider in greater detail the two paths of ‘Sarhkhya ’ 
and ‘Yoga*. The matter under consideration at present is in 
what meaning the word "yoga' has been used in the Gita. 

11—12 
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When the principal meanings of the words 'yoga\ namely, 
‘Karma-Yoga’, and ‘ yo(fi \ namely ‘ Karrna-Yogi have in this 
way been established, it is not necessary to say in so many 
words what the sul)ject-matter of the Bhagavadglta is. The 
Blessed Lord Himself refers to the advice given by Him 
as ‘ yoga ’ ( Gi. 4. 1~3 ). Not only that, but as I have already 
stated above, Arjnna in the sixth chapter ( Gi. 6. 33 ), and 
Sahjaya in the conclusion ( vpamviliUra ) at the end of 
the Gita ( Gi. 18. 75 ) have characterised the x^reaching 
of the Gita as ‘ yoga \ Tn the same way, in the eniinciatory 
words used at the end of eacli chapter of the Gita signify- 
ing the conclusion of the chapter ( which is technically 
called ), it is clearly stated that the Science 

of Yoga ( yo(f(i-s~!s(ra ) is the subject-matter of the Gita; 
but none of the commentators on the Gita, seem to have paid 
ajiy attention to this meaning of the word in the 
After the the two opening wa)rds Rrhiia(l-Bliagara(lgl(am, 
this .^fu'/ibilpa^ come the two words ''hraknvt- 
vidyayani y()f!(hsas!n'’ \ Out of these, tlie first two words mean 
“in the Upanisat sung ])y the Blessed Lord” and it is quite 
clear from the following two words that “the Kor/n-Sf/'s/ra which 
is one of the /hv//n/?a-Fhy/ya,s*”, that is, the KARMA-YOGA- 
SiASTRA, is the subject matter of the Gita. ‘ Jh'alrma.-vUhfd ’ 
means “Knowledge of the Brahman’ { Br(iliinajfiUna)\ and when 
that has been acquired, the Self -Released man has two cults or 
paths open before him (Gi. 3. 3). One is the Samkhya path or the 
.sY/?}m/yu.sY/ (Renunciation) path, that is, the path of abandoning 
all wordly affairs or Actions after Self-Realisation, and living 
like an apathetic {nlnikla) i^erson; and the other path is the 
path of Yoga or of Karma-Yoga, that is to say, of not giving 
up wordly affairs but continuing to perform them in such a 
way that they do not create any difficulty in the matter of 
obtaining Release. Out of these two paths, the first one is 
also known as the 'path of Self-Realisation’ ( jnU/m-nbthu ) and 
an exposition of that will be found to have been made by many 
rsis in the Upanisads and other writers. But there is no 
scientific exposition- anywhere, except in the Gita, of the 
Karma-Yoga, which is included in the Brahma-vidya. There- 
fore, it now becomes quite clear that those persons who first 
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prepared that sa/nkalpa — and, as I have stated above, it must 
have been there before any of the commentaries on the Gita 
were written, since it is to be found in all the editions of the 
Gita — must have added the words ‘Imi/imchVMlyayavi yoga-sastre' 
in this sdf'nJadpa on proper authority, and intentionally, for 
emphasising the uniqueness of the subject-matter of the Gita- 
sastra, and not uselessly or frivolously ; and at the same time, 
we also easily understand what the import of the Gita was 
understood to be before any commentaries in support of 
particular cults came to be written on it. It is our great 
fortune that this work of preaching the Karma-Yoga was taken 
on his own .shoulders by SrT Krsna Bhagavan, who was the 
promulgator of this path of Yoga and who was the personified 
'Isvara of all {'Y<>(/('Sn(md is 'yoga' plus ^Israra'), and 

who has explained tlio esoteric import of it to Arjuna for the 
benefit of the wliole world. It is true that the words dcanmi- 
yoga' and ‘ h (rnia-yoga-sdsf ra' are longer than the words 'yoga' 
and 'yoga-sdsira' used in the Gita; but in order that there 
should no more be any doubts as to what the Gita preaches, 
I liave intentionally given the name “Karma-Yoga-Sastra” to 
this work and to this chapter. 

That science by means of which we can decide such ques- 
tions as : Which is the best and purest of the several ‘yogas’, 
moans, or processes in which a particular Action can be perfor- 
mc3d; whether it can be always followed; if not, what are the 
exceptions to it, and how they arise ; wliy is that path which we 
call good, really good, or that which we call bad, really bad, and 
on the strength of what, is this goodness or badness to be decided 
and who is to do so or what is the underlying principle in it etc. 
is known as the ‘ KARMA-YOGA-SASTRA ’ (science of Karma- 
Yoga) or, as expressed briefly in tlie Gita ‘YOGA-SASTRA ’ (the 
science of Yoga). ‘Good’ or ‘bad’ are words in ordinary use and 
the following other words : propitious and unpropitious, or bene- 
ficial and harmful, or meritorious and non-meritorious, or sin 
and virtue, or righteous and unrighteous, are used in the same 
sense. The same is the meaning conveyed by the word-couples 
doable and not-doable {kUrya and akdrya), duty and non-duty 
{kartavya and akartavya), ju.st and unjust {nydyya and avyayya)^ 
nevertheless, as the various persons who have used these 
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words have dififerent ideas about the formation of the universe^' 
there have also come into existence, different ways in which 
the * Karma-Yoga* science has been expounded. Whatever 
science is taken, the subject-matter of it can be discussed' 
ordinarily in three ways : — (1) considering the various objects 
in the physical world from the point of view that they really are 
as they are perceived by our organs, and that there is nothing 
beyond, is the first of these methods, which is known as 
'' ADHI-BHAUTIKA (positive or materialistic) way of 
considering them. For instance, when you look upon the Sun 
not as a deity, but as a round-mass of gross matter made up of 
the five primordial elements, and examine its various 
properties, such as its heat, or light, or weight, or distance, or 
power of attraction, etc., that becomes the positive or material 
examination of the Sun. Take the tree as another illustration. 
If we do not consider the internal force in the tree which is 
responsible for its getting leaves etc., but consider the tree 
purely externally, that is, consider only the facts that when the 
seed is put into the earth, it takes root and becomes a sprout, 
which grows later on and goes through the visible changes of 
leaves, flowers, fruits etc., that is a purely material examina- 
tion of the tree. The examination of the subject-matter in 
Chemistry or Physics or the science of electricity or other 
modern sciences is of this kind. Nay, materialists imagine, 
that when they have examined in this way the visible 
properties of any object, that is all they need to do and that it 
is useless to further examine the objects in the world. 
(2) When we discard this point of view, and examine what 
there is at the root of the object in the material world and 
whether the activities of these objects are due to some inherent 
properties in them or there is some other power or principle 
behind. those activities, then one has to transcend the material 
examination of the object. For instance, if we believe that in 
the gross orlifeless globe of the Sun, made up of the five 
primordial elements, there exists a deity called the ‘ Sun * 
which dwells within it, and that this deity carries on the 
activities of the material Sun, such examination is called an 
ADHI-DAIVIKA (Theological) examination of the object* 
According to this point of view, there are in the tree, water ^ 
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:air, etc., innumerable deities, which are distinct from those 
-objects, and which activate those objects. (3) But, when 
.instead of believing in thi^ way that there are millions and 
millions of independent deities in all the various objects in the 
gross world, we believe that there exists in this world some 
Spiritual Force, i,e., factor of consciousness (cicchaMi) 
imperceptible to the organs, which carries on all the activities 
of the external world ; and that this Spiritual Force exists in 
the human body in the shape of an Atman and acquaints the 
human being with the entire creation ; and that this cosmos is 
kept going by that force, such consideration of the object is 
called an ADHYATMIKA (metaphysical) examination of 
the^ object. For instance, metaphysicians believe that the 
movements of the Sun and the Moon or even of the leaves 
of the tree are inspired by this unimaginable Power and that 
there are not different and independent deities in the Sun 
or in other objects. These three ways of examining any 
subject-matter have been in existence from times immemorial 
and they seem to have been followed even in the Upanisads* 
For instance, in the Brhadaranyaka and other Upanisads, 
while considering whether the organs of perception 
J nanendriya) or the vital force { praria ) is superior, their 
respective strengths are considered, once from the point of view 
that they have deities like Agni etc., and again by considering 
their subtle ( metaphysical i. e., adhyTitmlka ) forms ( Br. 1. 5. 21 
and 22 ; Chan. 1. 2 and 3 ; Kausi 2. 8 ) ; and the consideration 
of the form of the Isvara at the end of the seventh chapter and 
in the beginning of the eight chapter of the Gita is also from 
this point of view. Out of these three methods, our religious 
writers attach a higher importance to the metaphysical 
' ( ddhydtmilca ) method of consideration than to others, relying 
on the authority “ adhyatmi-vidya vidydntim ” (Gi. 10. 32) i. e. 
“ the metaphysical science is the highest of all sciences But 
in modern times, the meanings of these three words are to a 
• certain extent changed and the well-known French 
Materialist Comte ^ has given the highest importance 

♦ Auguste Comte was a great philosopher who lived in 
^France in the last century. He wrote a very important book on 
‘"Sociology and has shown for the first time how the constitution of 
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to the Positive ( material ) exposition. He says that there is 
no sense in trying to find out the fundamental element, if any,, 
which exists at the root of the world ; and in as much as this 
element is always unknowable (agamya) it is neither possible 
nor proper to found on it the edifice of a science. When the 
aboriginal man for the first time, saw trees, clouds, volcanoes 
and other moving objects, he credulously began to believe that 
they were all deities. According to Comte, this was the 
Theological consideration of the universe. But man very soon 
gave up this idea and began to think that there must be some 
element in the shape of an Atman in all these objects. 
According to Comte, this is the second stage of the progress of 
human knowledge ; and this stage is called by him the 
Metaphysical stage. But when even after considering the 
universe in this way, actual practical scientific knowledge did 
not grow, man ultimately began to examine deeper and deeper 
only the visible properties of the objects in this world ; and on 
that account, man has now begun to exercise greater control 
over the external world, as a result of his having been able to 
invent steam-engines, telegraphs etc. Comte calls this the 
Positive adlubfuiatika ) consideration and he has come to the 
conclusion that this method of consideration of any science or 
object is the most profitable one. According to Comte, we must 
adopt this method for scientifically considering Sociology or 
the science of Karma-Yoga ; and after a careful consideration 
of the history of the world, this philosopher has drawn the 
following conclusion regarding the science of wordly life, 
from that point of view, namely that: the highest religion of 

society can be scientifically considered. He lias come to the 
conclusion after considering numerous sciences, that whichever 
science is taken, the consideration of it is first Theological and then- 
Metaphysical and that, lastly it attains the Positive form. These 
three systems have been respectively given by me the ancient names 
of ^ adkidaivika ^ * adhyatmika ^ and ‘ ddhibhautika ^ in this book^ 
Comte has not invented these methods. They are old methods, but 
he has fixed a new historical order for them and, the only discovery 
made by him is that of all the three, the positive ( ddhibhautika ) 
system of consideration is the best. The most important of the;^ 
works of this writer have been translated into English. 
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every human being is to love the whole human race and 
to continually strive for the benefit of everybody. Mill, 
Spencer and other English philosophers may be said to^ 
support this opinion. On the other hand, Kant, Haegel,, 
Schaupenhaur and other German philosophers, have proved 
that this positive method of considering Ethics is inefficient 
and they have recently revived in Europe the method of basing 
Ethics on Metaphysics adopted by our Vedanta philosophers. 
This matter, however, will be dealt with in greater detail 
later on. 

The reason why different writers have used the different 
words ‘ kanja ’ and ‘ dkanja ’ (doable and not-doable), ‘ dharmya ’ 
and ‘ adluirnifja ’ (moral and immoral) in the meaning of 
‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ although they all convey the same meaning,, 
is that every one has his own different way or view of dealing 
with a particular subject-matter. The question of Arjuna was 
whether or not that war in which he would have to kill 
Bhisma, Drona, etc., was meritorious (Gi. 3. 7); and if a 
Materialist had to answer this question, he would have 
critically considered the palpable profit or loss of it to Arjuna 
personally, as also the results of it on the entire society and 
would have declared whether the fight was just ( nyayya ) or 
unjust ( aaijUyya ) ; because, these Mefferialists do not admit 
of any other test for determining the goodness or badness of 
any particular Action except the material, that is, the actual, 
external results of that Action on the world. But such an 
answer would not have satisfied Arjuna ; his vision was more 
comprehensive ; what he wanted was to know whether that 
war would in the end benefit his Self (at man), not in this 
world alone, but from the next-world point of view. He had 
no doubt as to whether or not he wmuld acquire the kingdom 
or material happiness as a result of the death of Bhisma 
and Drona or whether his rule would be more beneficial 
to people than the rule of Duryodhana. In short, he had to see 
whether or not what he did wsiS 'dharmya' (moral) or 'adhwinyo^' 
(immoral), ' punya ’ (non-sin) or 'papa ’ (sin); and the exposition 
in the Gita has been made from that point of view. Not only 
in the Gita but also in other places in the Mahabharata has the 
examination of karma (Action) and almrma (non-Action) been 
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made from this next-world and Metaphysical point of view and 
in it, the two words \iharma and 'adJuirnia' have been primarily 
used in order to show the goodness or badness of any particular 
^ct. But as the word \iharma and its opposite correlative 
*adharma are likely to create confusion on account of their 
very comprehensive meaning, it is necessary to discuss here in 
greater detail the meanings in which those words have been 
principally used in the science of Karma-Yoga. 

The word ‘DHARMA’ is in ordinary practice very often 
used to imply only the path leading to next-world happiness. 
When we ask some one “What Is your dtuirnia (religion)”? 
our intention is to ask him by what path he goes — whether 
Vedic, Buddhist, Jain, Christian, Mahomedan or Parsi — for 
acquiring happiness in the next world; and the reply which he 
gives is also from the same point of view. In the same way, 
where the subject-matter of the Vedic yajnas and yagas instru- 
mental to the acquisition of heaven is being considered, the 
word 'dluirnui is used in the same .meaning, as in the canon 
**athato dJtarrnajij FiasJi' etc. but the word \ihaniui is not to be 
understood in such a restricted meaning, and it is very often 
used for indicating the limitations of worldly morality, as in the 
phrases, 'rajadJuirnta* (the duty of kings), 'prajadluirnui (the duty 
of subjects), \iesadJuirma (the duty of a country), ' jnatldJuirma 
(the duty pertaining to a caste), ludadharrtm (the duty pertaining 
to clan or family), ' niifradliunna' (one’s duty as a friend) etc. If 
these two meanings of the word \iliarnia are to be individually 
-explained, the dhartm relating to the life after death may be 
called ' moksadiiarim ’ or simply ‘ niaksa ’ and the dharnui 
relating to this worldly life, i. e.. Ethics may be given the 
name of ‘ dharma ’ simply. For instance, in enumerating tlie 
four ideals of manhood (parusartlui), we say \ihaniia (morality), 
'artliu (wealth), *kama (desire), 'inokm (Release). If ‘moksa* 
is meant to be included in the first word 'dharnm , then it 
would not be necessary to mention *inoksa as an independent 
ideal at the end. Therefore, we must say that the writers of 
our scriptures use the word *dharnia in this place as meaning 
the numerous ethical duties which form part of our worldly 
life. The same meaning is conveyed by the words kartavya- 
Jmrrm ( duty ), ‘nlti ( Ethics ), ' riitidharma ’ ( morality ) or 
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“'‘sac/ammm’ (good conduct) used now-a-days. But in ancient 
Sanskrit treatises, the words ^ ntti^ or 'nitisastra were used 
principally with reference to regal jurisprudence (rajaniti) and 
therefore, the ordinary exposition of duty ( kartavya-Jcarma) or 
good conduct (md-varkimi) used to be called the ‘exposition of 
dfuirma ( dfmrrtia-pravacaria) instead of the ‘ exposition of nifi ' 
i 'niti-pravacana ), But this technical distinction between the 
two words niti ’ and ‘ dluirma * has not been adopted in all 
Sanskrit treatises ; and, therefore, I too, have used the terms 
'kartavya or simply 'dharmi as synonymous ; and, where 
the subject of Release (rnokm) has to be considered, I have used 
the independent terms ‘ adhyatrna ’ (Metaphysics) or ' bhakti- 
mdrga (Path of Devotion). The word 'dharma has appeared on 
numerous occasions in the Mahabharata, and whenever it has 
been said there that a particular person is bound to 
do a particular thing according to his 'dfiarma \ the 

word ‘dharrna means ethical science ( kartarya-sastra ) or 
the then sociology (samaja-vyavastha-sastra) ; and wherever 
there has been occasion to refer to the paths leading to next- 
world happiness, in the latter half of the Santi-parva, the 
specific word ‘ rnoksa-dhanna ' has been used. So also in the 
Manu-Smrti and other Smrti texts, in mentioning the specific 
duties of the four castes. Brahmin, ksatriya, vaisya, and sudra, 
the word \ihanm ' has been used on many occasions and in many 
places ; and even in the Bhagavadgita the word 'dharnui * has 
been used as meaning ‘ the duties of the four castes in this 
world ’ in the expression **svadharrmmapi caveksya* (Gi. 2. 31 ) 
where the Blessed Lord is telling Arjuna to fight, having 
regard to what his *dharnia* is, and also later on in the expres- 
sion : ** svadharme nidhajiam sreyah paradharino bhayavahah'’ 
(Gi. 3. 35), i.e., “it is better to die performing one's caste duties ; 
following the duties enjoined on another caste is dangerous 
The ancient rm had created the institution of the four castes — 
which was in the nature of a division of labour — in order that 
all the affairs of society should go on without a hitch, and that 
society should be protected and maintained on all sides, without 
any particular person or group of persons having to bear the 
whole burden. Later on, people belonging to this society 
hecdime ^jatimatropajivi* thsit is “persons, who forgetting their 
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respective caste duties, belonged to a particular caste merely by^ 
reason of birth” and became mere nominal Brahmins, ksatriyas,. 
vaisyas, or sudras ; but let us keep that thing aside for a time. 
Originally, this institution had been made for the maintenance 
of society and it is quite clear that if any one of the four castes 
had given up the ‘dharnia* i. e., duties allocated to it, or if any 
particular caste had totally ceased to exist and its place had 
not been taken by some other persons, the entire society would to 
that extent have been disabled and would later on have either 
been gradually destroyed or at least have sunk to a very low 
stage. There are numerous societies in the Western hemispherer- 
which have come to prominence notwithstanding that they do 
not have the institution of the four castes. But we must not 
forget that although the institution of tlie four castes may not 
be in existence among them, yet all the duties of the four 
castes are seen being performed in those societies, if not in the 
shape of castes, at any rate Ijy some other arrangement in the 
shape of professional divisions or classes. In short, when we 
use the word * dharnia * from the worldly point of view, we 
consider in what way society will be maintained (dlidram) and 
benefited. Manu has said that that * dluinna ' which i.s 
asukhodurka is to say, ‘from which unhappiness ulti-* 

mately results’ should be given up (Manu. 4. 176) ; and Bhisma 
says in the Satyanrtodhyaya of the Santiparva (San. 109. 12), 
where the exposition of \lJuirnici and ‘adharaud is made, and 
before that, Sri Krsna also says in the Karnaparva ( Ma. Bha. 
Karna. 69. 59 ), that 

dharancid dkannam ihj ahur dharnio dharayah^^ \ 

yat sydd dharana mnyuktam sa dliarma ifi niscaydh li 

that is, “ the word Dhurma comes from the root dkr, i. e., 
to hold or uphold, and all human beings are held together- 
by dJiarma, That by which the holding together (of all human, 
beings) takes place is dliarnia*^ Therefore, when this dharma 
ceases to be observed, the binding-ropes of society may be said 
to have become loose, and when these binding ropes are 
loosened, society will be in the same position as the planetary 
system consisting of the Sun and the planets would be in the 
sky without the binding force of gravitation or as a ship* 
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would be on the ocean without a rudder. Therefore, Vyasa in 
the Bharata gives the advice that, in order that society should 
not come to an end by reaching such a lamentable state, money 
if it has to be acquired, must be acquired by 'dharma\ 
that is, without disturbing the arrangement of society ; and if 
the desires, such as the sex impulses (kaina) etc. have to be 
satisfied, that should also be done consistently with ^dharina ’ ; 
and he says at the end of the Bharata that 

ardhvabahur viraamy emh na o/ kascic ckpioti mam \ 
dharmdd art has ca kamts ca sa dharrwih klm na sevyafe W 
i. e., “Oh people I am haranguing you with raised hands, (but) 
no one listens to me ! if both wealth (art ha) and desires (kama) 
can be acquired by dJutnna, (then) why do you not follow such 
d^dhanna/'’ My readers will from this understand the chief 
meaning in which the word ' dhanmt ’ has been used in the 
expression dharma-sahihit'd, when the Mahabharata, from the 
point of view of 'dharma\ is looked upon as the fifth Veda or 
dluinm-samhitd ; and for the same reason, namely, on the 
ground that it is a dharma-yrantha^ has the Mahabharata been 
included among the religious texts prescribed for daily recital 
in the Brahmayjajha (ritual for Brahmins) — as is shown by the 
use of the symbolical words : Narayanaht naniaskrlya — along 
with the two treatises Purva-Mimamsa and Uttara-Mimamsa 
(which deal with the question of next-world happiness). 

Reading the exposition made by me above of what is 
(lliarnid and what is adhanna, some one may object : if you 
accept these principles of ‘the maintenance of society’ (sarnuja- 
dharana) and ‘general welfare’ (sarva-bhuta-hifahij, as mentioned 
in the second chapter when discussing the question of Truth 
and Falsehood (safydnrfa), then there is no difference between 
your point of view and the Materialistic point of view; because, 
both these principles are outwardly real, that is Materialistic. 
This question has been dealt with by me in detail in the next 
chapter. For the present, I will only say that although we 
accept maintenance of society as being the chief outward use 
of dhanna, yet we never lose sight of the Redemption of the 
Atman or Release (moksa) which is the highest 

ideal according to the Vedic or all other religions and which is 
the special feature of our view-point. Whether it is mainten- 
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ance of society or the general material welfare of everybody, if 
these externally useful principles obstruct the Redemption of 
the Atman, we do not want them. If even our works on 
medicine maintain that the medical science is a useful science, 
because it serves as a means for obtaining Release (?noksa), by 
protecting the body, then it is absolutely impossible that our 
religious writers would divorce the Karma-Yoga-Sastra, which 
considers the most important subject of the performance of 
various worldly Actions, from the Metaphysical philosophy of 
Release. And therefore, we look upon that Action which is 
favourable to our Metaphysical betterment as 'piirjya (reli- 
giously meritorious), 'dharma (moral), or 'suhlia (good) and 
that which is unfavourable to it, as ‘ ' (sinful), 'adkirrna 

' (immoral), or 'asuhJui (bad). It is for this very reason that we 
use the words ‘ dharma ’ and ‘ adJuirrna ’ (notwithstanding that 
they have a double meaning and are to a certain extent ambi- 
guous) in place of the words ‘ karfavija ’ (duty) ‘ akartavya * 

* (non-duty) and ‘ kUrya ’ (doable) and ‘ akarya ’ (non-doable). 
Even when the worldly affairs or activities in the external 
world are primarily to be considered, we consider whether or 
not these activities are conducive to Atmic benefit, simul- 
taneously with considering their external effects. If a Mate- 
rialist is asked why I should sacrifice my own benefit for the 
benefit of others, what answer can he give except by saying : 
“That is ordinary human nature ” ? The writers of our Sastras 
have seen further than this and the science of Karma-Yoga has 
been considered in the Mahabharata from this comprehensive 
Metaphysical standpoint, and Vedanta has for the same reason 
been dealt with in the Bhagavadgita. Even the ancient Greek 
philosophers were of the opinion that one has to take ‘the 
greatest benefit’ or ‘the climax of virtue’ as the highest ideal 
of mankind and dealt with the question of the doable and the 
not-doable from that point of view ; and Aristotle has in his 
book on Ethics said that all these things are included in the 
Atmic benefit ( 1. 7, 8 ). Yet, Aristotle has not given due 
importance to Atmic benefit. That is not the case with our 
philosophers. They have laid down, that Atmic benefit or 

[♦This word *Atmic^ (i, e., of the ‘Atman^; has been coined by 
me on the analogy ‘Vedic^. — Trans.] 
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Metaphysical perfection is the first and the highest duty of 
every man ; that the question of the doable and the not-doable 
must be considered on the basis that Atmic benefit is more 
important than any other benefit ; and that, it is not proper 
to consider that question without reference to Metaphysical 
philosophy. The same position seems to have been accepted in 
modern times by some Western philosophers, in dealing with 
the question of the doable and the not-doable. For instance, 
the German philosopher Kant first wrote the metaphysical 
book Critique of Pure Reason, that is, of ‘ vyavasayatmilca \ 
(i.e., pure) ‘ huddhi ’ (i.e., Reason), and subsequently the book 
Critique of Practical Reason, that is, of ' vasanahmika" [i.e., 
practical) ‘ hiddki ’ (i.e., Reason). And even in England, 
Green has started his book entitled Prolegomena to Ethics 
with the consideration of the Atman, which is the bed-rock of 
the entire universe. But, as the works of purely materialistic 
philosophers on Ethics are principally taught in our colleges 
the fundamental principles of the Karma-Yoga mentioned in 
the Gita, are not well understood even by learned persons 
among us, who have had an English education. 

It will be clear from the exposition made by me above 
why we apply the common word ‘ DHARMA ’ chiefly to 
wordly morality or to systems laid down for the maintenance 
of society. Not only in the Sanskrit treatises, Mahabharata 
and Bhagavadgita, but also in vernacular works is the word 
‘ dharma ’ always used as meaning worldly duties or laws. 
We understand the words kaladharma and kulacara as 
synonymous. The Marathi poet, Moropant, has used the word 
‘ dharma ’ in this sense, in describing the incident in the 
Bharata war when Karna had got out of his chariot for raising 
the wheel of his chariot which had sunk into the earth, and 
Arjuna was on the point of killing him. Karna then said : 
“ It is not the ethics of warfare (yuddliadJiarma) to kill an 
enemy when he is unarmed,” and Sri Krsna retaliated by 
reminding him of the previous incidents of the attempted 

^ Kant was a German philosopher, and he is looked upon at 
the father of modern philosophy. Two of his works^ the Critique 
of P we Reason dAidi the Critique of Praiical Reason are well-known. 
The work written by Green is known as Prolegomena to Ethics. 
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• denuding of Draupadi, or the murder of Abhimanyu, when 
alone, by a number of persons, and asking him : “Where was 
then your dharma, Oh, Radhasuta ?*' with reference to all those 
incidents ; and even in the Mahabharata the word ‘ dharma ’ 
has been used in relating this incident in the expression 
“ kva te dharmas tada gafah ”, i.e., “ where did your ‘ dharma ' 

(morality) go then?”, and it is shown that it is morally 
right to give measure for measure to such immoral persons. 
In short, as it has become usual, whether in Sanskrit 
or in Prakrit literature, to use the word 'dharma' 
as indicating the rules of morality which have been 
laid down by high and reverend persons, with reference to 
various matters, for the maintenance of society, I have 
adopted the same word in this book. These rules, which 
have been laid down by reverend people (sista) and which 
have become acceptable on all hands and are known as 
‘ respectable behaviour ’ {sistUcara), are, from this point of view, 
the root of morality (dhurm/i) ; and therefore, in the 
Mahabharata (Anu. 104. 157) and also in the Smrti treatises 
there are such statements as : ‘ dcUrapirihhuvo dharmah ”, i.e., 
“ morality springs from custom ” or : “ acarah paramo dharmah ”, 
i.e., “ rules of custom are the highest morality ” (Manu. 1. 108), 
or (where the origin of morality is mentioned), "'vpdah smrhh 
sadUcUrah sva^ya ca 2yriyamdfmanah'\ (Manu. 2. 12), i.e., ‘the 
Vedas, the Smrtis, good conduct and that which we ourselves 
desire.” But that is not enough for the science of Karma- 
Yoga, and, as has been stated by me before in the second 
chapter, it is necessary to fully and critically consider what 
causes led to a particular dcdra or code of conduct being fixed. 

We must also here consider another definition of the word 
‘ dharma ’ which is come across in ancient treatises. This is 
the definition given by the Mimarhsa school. That school 
says : '' codandlakmno 'rtho dharmah ” ( Jai. Su. 1. 1. 2 ) 

‘ Codana ’ means ‘ inspiring,’ that is, some authoritative person 
saying or ordering : “ Do this ” or “ Do not do this ”.So long as 
no one has laid down such a limitation or such a limitation 
has not come into existence, one is at liberty to do what he 
likes. This means that dharma originally came into existence 
as a result of such limitations, and this definition of morality 
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is to a certain extent similar to the opinions of the well-known 
English writer Hobbes. The human being, in the aboriginal 
condition behaved according to the particular frame of mind 
ruling at the time. But when he later on found out that such 
unrestricted behaviour was not beneficial on the whole, he 
came to the definite conclusion that it was in the best interests 
of everybody to lay down and observe certain restrictions on 
the self-inspired actions of the organs, and every human being 
began to observe these limitations, which have gained ground 
on account of general acceptance ( sidacmxi ), or for some other 
reason, as if they were laws ; and when such limitations grew 
in number, they formed themselves into a code. I have 
mentioned in the previous chapter that the institution of 
marriage was not at first in vogue, but was brought into 
existence by Svetaketu, and also that the prohibition against 
drink was first laid down by Sukracarya. In defining the word 
(iliarmd as : “ ccxlimalakmm^ 'rllio dhannuh ” only the fact of 
.such restrictions liaving been dictated by these law-givers has 
been taken into account and the motives of Svetaketu or of 
Sukracarya in laying down these limitations has been lost 
sight of. Even in the case of a rule of morality ( (Jharma ), 
some one first realises its importance and then it is 
promulgated. It is not necessary to ask anyone to eat, drink, 
and make merry, because, those are the inherent tendencies of 
the physical organs. That is what is meant by Manu when he 
says: ?ia niauimbluilcmne do^o na inadye na at tnaifhmie'" 

( Manu. 5. 56 ), i. e., “ Eating flesh or drinking wine or 
enjoying sexual intercourse, is not sinful. that is, there is 
nothing in them which is contrary to the rules of nature. All 
these things are the inherent desire.s, not only of, men but of 

every living being "'j/ravrtllr eai h]iTdanayn\ i. e., “these are 

the tendencies of created beings Morality consists in 
putting proper limitations on an unrestricted course of life 
resulting from passions in the interest of the maintenance 
of society or of general welfare. Because : — 
dhuranidrci hhaijarmuilumam ca 

sdmrinyam elat pasubhir narandm \ 
dharmo hi tesam adhiho viseso 

dharmeva hiriah pasiibhih samanah M 
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i e. “eating, sleeping, fear, and sexual relations are the 
heritage of men, same as of animals ; dharma, ( that is, restrain- 
ing them by rules of morality ), is the difference between man 
and beast ; and those who are not governed by this code of 
morality may be looked upon as beasts. ” There is in the 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata, a similar verse ( San. 294. 29 ) 
and the verse in the Bhagavata, which prescribes limitations 
on the desires of hunger etc. has been quoted in the previous 
chapter. In the same way what the Blessed Lord is referring 
to, is the nature of morality to lay down limitations on 
unrestricted mental impulses, where in the Bhagavadgita, , 
He says to Arjuna : — ■ 

md'ri.yasyevdri.yasy drflw rdga dvesau niavnsfhifau I 

tayor na tnsam agaccliet tau hy asya jxiripnnthimiu II 

i.e. “the attractions and repulsions between the organs of sense 
on the one hand and the various objects which are pleasurable 
or repulsive to them on the other are unchangingly inherent. 
One should not become their slaves, because, both love and hate 
are enemies”. The organs of a man urge him to behave like a 
beast, and his intelligence pulls him in the opposite direction. 
Those persons who redeem themselves by sacrificing the animal 
tendencies rampant in their bodies into the fire of this warfare 
are the true sacrificers, and are indeed blessed. 

Call dharma, 'dcdra-prabhava' (born of custom), or call it 
‘dharariat' (something which upholds or keeps together), or call 
it ‘codanalakmpa' (some precept which has been dictated), which- 
ever definition of dlmrma (worldly morality) is accepted, none 
of them is much useful for coming to a definite conclusion, 
when one has to decide between what is moral and what 
immoral. The first definition only tells us what the funda- 
mental form of dharma is. The second definition tells us what 
its external use is, and the third definition tells us that moral 
restrictions were laid down in the beginning by some persons or 
other. Not only is there much difference between customs and 
customs but, as there are numerous consequences of one and the 
same act, and also as the 'codana' i.e., precepts of different r^s 
are also different, we have to look out for some other way of 
determining what the dJuxrma is, when there are doubts in the: 
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matter. When Yakga asked Yudhisthira what this other way 
was, Yudhis^hira replied 

tarko 'prafisthah srutayo vibhinnuh 

naiko r^r yasya vacah p^amavam I 
dharmasya tdttvam rdhitam gukayaih 
rmhajanp yena gatah sa panthah H 

(Ma. Bha. Vana. 313. 115). 

that is : “ inferential logic is uncertain, i, e., it is such that it 
will give birth to various inferences according to different 
degrees of keenness of intelligence in men ; the Srutis, that is,, 
the precepts of the Vedas, are all mutually conflicting ; and, a» 
regards the Smrtis, there is not a single rei (sage) whose precept, 
we can look upon as more authoritative than that of others. 
Well, if we seek the fundamental principle of this (worldly) 
dharma, it is lost in darkness, that, is to say, it is such as. 
cannot be understood by a man of ordinary intelligence. 
Therefore, the path which has been followed by venerable 
persons is the path of dharma ”. Very well 1 but who are the 
venerable persons (malidjanah) ? That word ‘ mahajanah ’ 
cannot be interpreted to mean ‘ a large {malm) collection of 
persons {janah) \ Because, following the path which has been 
laid down by ordinary persons (or collection of persons), whose 
minds are never troubled by considerations of what is right 
and what is wrong, will be like playing a blind man’s buff or 
like “ andhenaiva niyarmrm yathdndhah", i. e., “ the blind being 
led by the blind ”, as stated in the Kathopanisad. If you 
interprets the word 'mahajancdi as meaning ‘erudite and 
venerable persons’ — and that is the meaning conveyed in the 
above verse — then, where is there any uniformity in their 
behaviour ? The sinless Ramacandra discarded his wife, 
though she had passed through the ordeal of fire, merely on the 
ground of public criticism ; and the same Ramacandra, in 
order that Sugriva should be on his side, entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with him, by making him 
Hidyarimitra', i. e,, ‘ with common friends and enemies ’, and 
killed Vali who had in no way wronged him ! Parasurama 
murdered his own mother at the behest of his father ! , and 
AS regards the P&ndavas, five of them had only one wife 1 If 

13— U 
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-you oonsider the gods in the heavens, then some of them are the 
paramours of Ahilya, whereas others are seen lying in the sky 
with mutilated bodies, being wounded by the arrows of Rudra, 
as was Brahmadeva because he ran after his own daughter in 
"the form of a stag (Ai. Bra. 3. 33). With these things 
before his mind’s eye, Bhavabhuti has put the words : 
“■vrddhas te na vicdravlyacaritah ”, i. e., “one must not attach too 
much importance to the doings of these old people ” in the 
mouth of Lava in the Uttararamamritra. A writer, who 
has written in English the history of the Devil, has said 
in his book that if one considers the history of the warfare 
between the supporters of the gods and of the Devil, we see that 
very often the gods (devas) have cheated the non-gods (dcdfyas ) ; 
and in the same way, in the Kausitaki-Brahmanopanisad (See, 
Kaiisl. 3. 1 as also Ai. Bra. 7. 28), Indra says to Pratardana : 
"“I have killed Vrtra (although he was a Brahmin) ; I have 
torn into pieces the ascetic Arunmukha, and thrown the 
-carrion to wolves ; and, breaking all the various treaties which 
bad been made by me, I have killed the friends and clansmen 
of Prahlada and also killed the demons named Pauloma and 
Kalakhanja ; yet on that account, “ tasya me tatra na lorna ca 
mamtyafe”, i.e., “not a hair of my head has been touched ”. 
If some one says : “You have no occasion to consider the evil 
doings of these venerable persons, but, as stated in the 
Taittiriyopanisad ( Taitti. 1. 11. 2 ), imitate only their good 
actions, and neglect the rest ; for instance, obey your father, 
as was done by Parasurama, but do not kill your mother ”, 
then, the primary question of how good actions are to be 
■differentiated from bad actions again arises. Therefore, after 
having described his various deeds as mentioned above, Indra 
«ays to Pratardana : “Bearing in mind that that man who has 
iully Realised his Self is not prejudicially affected by patricide, ■ 
matricide, infanticide, theft, or any other sinful actions, |^iy 
and realise in the first instance what the Atman is, so tha^ all 
your doubts will be answered” ; and he has thereafter expjfained 
to Pratardana the science of the Atman. In short, allfiiiough 
the precept "mahajano yena gatah sa pantAah” may be feasy to 
follow for ordinary persons, yet it does not meet all plossible 
contingenciw ; and thoughtful persons have ultimately tfb enter 
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into the Philosophy of the Atman (atma-jMm) and ascertain 
the true principle underlying the actions of the venerable 
persons (mahcijanah), however deep that principle may be. It 
is for this reason that the advice : " no devacaritam caret ”, i, e„ 
■“one must not follow only the external actions of gods”, is 
given. Some persons have hit upon an easier way for 
determining the doable and the not-doable. They say that 
whatever virtue is taken, we must always take care against 
OToess of it, for such excess turns a virtue into a vice. Charity 
is a virtue; but, " atidamnd balir baddhah ”, i. e., “ because of too 
much charity, Bali was undone ”. The well-known Greek 
philosopher Aristotle has in his book on Ethics prescribed the 
same test for distinguishing between the doable and the not- 
doable ; and he has clearly shown how every virtue, in excess, 
is the cause of one’s undoing. Even Kalidasa has come to the 
•conclusion ( see Raghuvaihsa 17. 47 ) that courage, pure and 
simple, is like the cruel behaviour of an animal like a tiger ; 
and morality, pure and simple, is nothing else but cowardice ; 
and that the king Atithi, used to rule by a judicious admixture 
■of the sword and regal jurisprudence. If a man speaks too 
much, he is talkative, if he speaks too little, he is reserved ; if 
he spends too much, he is a spendthrift, if he spends too little, 
he is a miser ; if he is too advanced, he is wayward, and if he 
lags behind, he is a laggard ; if he insists on anything too 
much, he is obstinate, and if he insists too little, he is fickle ; 
if he is too accommodating, he makes himself cheap, and if he 
remains stiff, then he is proud : this is how Bhartrhari and 
■others have described some good and bad qualities. However, 
such a rule of the thumb does not overcome all difficulties, 
because, who is to decide what is ‘too much’, and what is 
■‘moderate’ ? "What may be ‘too much' for one or on any parti- 
cular occasion, may be too little for another person or on 
another occasion. Jumping into the firmament at the moment 
of his birth in order to catch hold of the Sun was as nothing to 
Maruti (Va. Rama. 7. 35). Therefore, as the syena bird advised 
the King Sibi, every man, when faced with the discernment 
between the duty ( dharma } and the non-duty ( adharma ) 
should on every occasion consider the relative merits and 
■ the impofftanoe or -unimportance of mutually conflicting dutiep. 
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a^intalligently arrive at a conclusion as to the true duty; or 
Action : — 

amrodhM tu yo dharmah sa dharmah satyavikrama { 
virodhim mahipcUa niscitya gunUdgluzvam \ 
m hddM, vidyaJte yatra torn dharmam samupdoaret >1 

(Ma. BhA Vana,131. 11. 12 and Manu. 9. 299);. 

i. ei., “Oh, Satyavikrama ! that is dharrm (duty) in which there 
Is no contradiction ; Oh, King I, if there is such a contradiction, 
then come to a decision as to the relative worth of the act and 
tne opposition, and follow that path of duty in which 
there is no opposition*”. But one cannot, on that account 
only, say that the true test of determining the proper 
conduct on a doubtful occasion is to discriminate between the 
duty and the non-duty. Because, as we often see in ordinary 
life, different learned people discriminate in different ways 
a.ccording to their own lights, and arrive at several different 
decisions as regards the morality of a particular act ; and this 
is what is meant by the words, " tarko ’pratisthah ” in the 
quotation above. We must, therefore, now see whether or not 
there are any other means for arriving at a correct solution of 
these doubtful points about the duty and the non-duty ; and if 
so, what those means are ; and if there are more than one ways, 
then, which is the best way of all. This is what science has to 
determine for us. The true characteristic feature of a science 
is : " anekasarhsayocchedi parokmrthasya darsakam ”, i. e., “ it 

must remove confusion regarding matters which the mind 
cannot at first grasp on account of numerous doubts which 
spring up, and make their meaning free from doubt and easy, 
and, even give a proper insight into matters which might not 
Be actually before the eyes or which may be matters of the 
future ” ; and the fact that by learning astronomy, one can. 
predict the occurrence and the time of future eclipses justifies- 
ihe words "poro/csari/josya darsafeiwi” used in the latter part of 
the above definition. But in order that ail these various- 
diffloulties should be solved, one has first to see what these 
difficulties are. And, therefore, ancient as also modern writers, 
b^ore dealing with the subject-matter to be proved by a bcieno©' 
first enumerate all the other exiethig aspects of the same- 
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flubjeot-mattar, and show 'the faults or insuflEicienoy in them. 
Following this method, I shall, before mentioning tbeYOGA 
or device established or preached in the Gita for determining 
the doability or non-doability of any particular Action, first 
consider the more well-known of the other devices which are 
prescribed by philosophers for the same purpose. It is true 
that these Other devices were not very much in vogue in India 
but were promulgated principally by Western philosophers. 
But it cannot, on that account, be said that I should not 
consider them in this book ; because, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with these other devices, if even to a small extent, 
not only for the purpose of comparison, but also in order to 
understand the true importance of the Metaphysical ( adhyM- 
nUka) Karma-Yoga expounded in the Gita. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MATERIALISTIC THEORY OF HAPPINESS^ 

(iDHIBHAUTIKA SUKHA.VADA) 

(hi}},khlad udddjate sarvah sarvasya sukham ip^am l 
Mahabharata. i^nti. 139. 61. 

As we have seen that stock precepts like : ^mahajano yena 
gataih aa panthah', i. e. ‘follow the path which has been followed 
by venerable i^rsons’, or, ‘ati aarvatra varjayet’, i, e., ‘do too* 
much of nothing’, do not satisfactorily explain : ( i ) why 
Mann and the other legislators laid down the rules of 'ahiihsa 
aatyamaateya' (Non-Violence, Veracity, Not-stealing) etc., (ii)> 
whether those rules are mutable or immutable, (iii) what their 
extent or the fundamental principle underlying them is, and 
(iv) which precept should be followed when two or more of 
them are equally in point and yet conflict with each other, it is 
now necessary for us to see whether or not there are any 
definite means for properly determining these* questions, and 
deciding which is the most beneficial or meritorious path of 
duty, as also, in what way and from what point of view we 
can determine the relative importance or the greater or less 
worth of mutually conflicting principles of morality. I have- 
in the last chapter -explained that there are three ways of 
considering the questions involved in the exposition of Action, 
and Non-Action, namely, the Positive, {adhibhautika), the 
Theological {adhidaimka), and the Metaphysical (adhyatnUka), 
just as in the case of the scientific exposition of other matters. 
According to our philosophers the most excellent of these ways 
is the Metaphysical way. But, as it is necessary to carefully 
consider the other two methods in order to fully understand the 
importance of the Metaphysical method, 1 have in this chapter 
first considered the fundamental Materialistic principles under- 
lying the examination of the question of Action and Non- 
Aotion. The positive physical sciences, which have had an. 
immense growth in modern times have to deal principally 
with the external or visible properties of tangile objects.. 

* that is : — <‘£Tery one is unwilling to suSer pain and every- 
one wsaits happineB8’^ 
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Therefore, those persons who have spent their lives in studying 
the physical sciences, or who attach much importance to the 
critical methods particular to these sciences, get into the habit 
of always considering only the external effects of things ; and 
their philosophical vision being thereby to a certain extent 
narrowed, they do not, in discussing any particular thing,, 
attach much importance to causes which are Metaphysical, or 
intangible, or invisible, or which have reference to the next 
world. But, although on that account, they leave out of 
consideration the Metaphysical or the next-world point of 
view, yet, as codes of morality are necessary for the satisfactory 
regulation of the mutual relations of human beings and for 
public welfare, even these philosophers, who are indifferent 
about life after death or who have no faith in intangible or 
Metaphysical knowledge, ( and also necesssarily no faith in. 
God ), look upon the science of Proper Action (Karma-Yoga) as. 
a most important science ; and, therefore, there has been in the. 
past and there is still going on, a considerable amount of 
discussion in the West, as to whether the science of Proper and 
Improper Action can be satisfactorily dealt with in the 
same way as the physical sciences, that is to say, by 
means of arguments based on purely worldly and visible 
effects. As a result of this discussion, modern Western, 
philosophers have made up their minds that the science of 
Metaphysics is of no use whatsoever for the consideration of 
Ethics, that the goodness or badness of any particular Action 
must be determined by considering only those of its external 
effects which are actually visible to us, and that we can do so.. 
Any act which a man performs, is performed by him either for 
obtaining happiness, or for warding off unhappiness. One may 
even say that ‘ the happiness of all human beings ’ is the 
highest worldly goal, and if the ultimate visible resultant of all 
Action is thus definite, the correct method of deciding Ethical 
problems, is to determine the moral value of all Actions by 
weighing the greater or lesser possibilities of each Action 
producing happiness or preventing unhappiness. If one judges 
the goodness or badness of any particular object in ordinary 
life by considering its external usefulness, e. g., if we decide- 
that that cow which has short horns and which is docile, and 
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at: the same time gives a. large quantity of milk is the best 
cow, then on the same principle^ we must also consider that 
Action as the most meritorious one, from the ethical point of 
view, of which the external result of producing happiness or 
preventing unhappiness is the highest. If it is possible to 
decide the ethical value of any particular act in shch an easy 
and scientific way, namely, by considering the greater or less 
value of its purely external and visible effects, one should not 
trouble about entering into the discussion of the Self and Non- 
Self (atrmndtma ) ; “arke cen madliu vindeta kitnartham parvatani 
vrajet i. e., “if one can get honey near at hand where he sits, 
then where is the sense of going into the hills to look for 
honey-combs ? ” I call this method of determining the 
morality of any particular Action by considering merely its 
-external results the ‘ adhibhautika sukfiavada ’ (the Materialistic 
Theory of Happiness), because, the happiness to be considered 
for determining the morality of any Action is, according to 
this theory, actually visible and is external — that is, is such as 
arises from the contact of the organs with external objects, and 
consequently Materialistic {adhibhautika) — and this school has 
likewise been brought into existence by those philosophers who 
consider the world from the, purely positive or Materialistic 
point of view. But, it is not possible to fully discuss this 
theory in this book. It would be necessary to write an 
independent book to even merely summarise the opinions of 
the different writers. I have, therefore, in this chapter collected 
together and given as precisely as possible as much general 
information about this Materialistic school of Ethics as is 
absolutely necessary for fully understanding the nature and 
importance of the science of Proper Action expounded in the 
Bhagavadgita. If any one wants to go deeper into the 
matter, he must study the original works of the Western philo- 

* The word ^arka’ in this stanza has been interpreted by some 
meaning the 'ruV tree (swallow-wart or calotropis gigantea). 
Bat, in his commentary on the ^amkarabhasya on the Brahma-Sutras 
S. 4. 3, Anandagiri has defined the word *arka' as meaning ‘near,’ 
The other part of this verse is “dddhasy arthasya saihpmptau ko 
yatnafiMcaret” f i.e., if the desired object is already achieved, 
what wise man will make farther efforts f 
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gophers. From my statement above, that Materialistic philo- 
iBophers are apathetic about the science of the Atman or about 
the next world, one must not draw the conclusion that all the 
ilearned persons who subscribe to this path, are selfish, self- 
-centred or immoral. There belong to this school high-minded 
philosophers like Comte, Spencer, Mill, and others, who 
most earnestly and enthusiastically preached that striving 
for the benefit of the whole world by making at least 
•one’s worldly outlook as comprehensive as possible (if 
one does not believe in the next world), is the highest duty 
of every man; and as their works are replete with the most 
noble and deep thoughts, they ought to be read by every one. 
-Although the paths of the science of Proper Action are many, 
yet, so long as one has not given the go-bye to the external 
ideal of ‘ the benefit of the world’ , one must not ridicule a 
.philosopher on the ground that his method of dealing with the 
philosophy of Ethics is different from one 's own. I shall now 
precisely and in their proper order, consider the various divi- 
sions into which the modern or ancient Materialistic philoso- 
phers fall, as a result of differences of opinion between them 
as to whether the external material happiness which has to be 
•considered for determining the ethical propriety or impropriety 
•of an action is one’s own happiness or the happiness of another, 
.and whether of one person or of several persons; and I shall 
also consider to what extent these opinions are proper or 
faultless. 

The first of these classes is of those who maintain the 
itheory of pure selfish happiness. This school of thought says 
.that there is no such thing as life after death or as philan- 
ithropy; that all Metaphysical sciences have been written 
by dishonest people to serve their own ends; that the only 
dhing which is real in this world is one’s own interest; and 
ithat, that act by which this self-interest can be achieved or 
whereby one can promote one’s own material happiness is the 
■most just, the most proper, and the most meritorious act. 
This opinion was, at a very early date, vociforously proclaimed 
an India by Carvaka. and the mischievous advice given by 
■Jabali to Sri Rama at the end of the Ayodhyakanda of the 
Jlimayana, as also the Kanikanlti in the Mahabharata (Ma. 
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Bh§. A. 143), pertains to this school of thought. The opiniom 
of the illustrious Carvaka was that when the five primordial 
elements are fused together, they acquire the quality of an. 
Atman, and when the body is burnt, the Atman is burnt with 
it; therefore, a wise man should not bother about the Atman,, 
but should enjoy himself so long as life lasts, even borrowing: 
money for the purpose, if necessary; one should '' rnam krtoa 
ghrturnpibet i. e., “borrow money and drink clarified butter”, 
because there is nothing after death. Asa Carvaka was born 
in India, he satisfied himself with prase kimar. the drinking 
of clarified butter {ghrtam pibet) other wisjt hand wanon would’ 
have been transformed into ' rna/h krl oixe .urhh pibet \ i, e., 
‘ borrow money and drink wine This school says : “ Whab 
is this dharrm and this charity ? All tha objects which have 
been created in this world by the Paramesvara, — what did I 
say ? I have made a mistake ! Of course, there is no 
Paramesvara — all the things which I see in this world have 
come into existence only for my enjoyment, and as I can see 
no other purpose for them, there is, of course; no such purpose. 
When I am dead, the world is over; and therefore, so long as 
I am alive, I shall acquire all the various things which caa 
be acquired, acquiring this to-day and that to-morrow, and 
thereby I shall satisfy all my desires. If at all I go in for 
any religious austerity or charity, that will be only to- 
increase my reputation and worth; and if I make a rajasUya 
yajiia or an asvamedha yajna, that too will be for the sole 
purpose of establishing that my power is unchallenged in all 
directions. In short, the EGO, the ‘I* is the only focus of 
this world, and this ‘I’ is the sum and substance of all 
morality; all the rest is false The description of godless 
endowment {asuri sampatti) given in the 16th chapter of the Gita 
in the words: "'isvaro 'ham ahum bhogi siddho'ham balavan 
sukhi" (Gi. 16. 14), i. e., “I am the Isvara, I am the one who* 
enjoys, and I am the slddha (perfect), the all-powerful,and tha 
happy”, applies quite appropriately to the opinions of persons- 
who follow this philosophy. If instead of Sri Kmna, there had 
been some person like Jabali belonging to this sect for advising 
At juna, he would, in the first place, have slapped Arjuna on the 
face, and then said to him : “What a fool are you ! When you 
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-lave without effort got this golden opportunity of fighting and 
conquering everybody and enjoying all kinds of royal enjoy- 
ment and happiness, you are uttering the most foolish things, 
being lost in the futile confusion of ‘shall I do this, or shall I do- 
that’ ! You will not get such a chance again. What a. fool are 
you to think of the Atman and of relatives ! Strike 1 and enjoy 
the empire of Hastinapura after having removed all the thorns 
from your path ! In this lies your truest happiness. Is there 
anything in this world except one’s visible material happiness?”" 
But, Arjuna was not anxious to hear such a disgustingly 
selfish, purely self-centred, and ungodlike advice ; and he had,, 
already in advance, said to Sri Krsna : 

etan na hantum icchami ghnato 'pi Madhusudana I 
api irailokyaraji/odya hetoh kirn nu mahlkrte II 

(Gi. 1. 36). 

that is, “If I had to acquire for myself (by this war), the 
kingdom even of the three worlds — to say nothing of the 
kingdom of this world — (that is, such physical pleasures), I do 
not desire for that purpose to kill the Kauravas. I do not 
mind if they slit open my throat”. Even a mere reference to- 
this ungodlike self-centred and entirely selfish doctrine of 
material happiness, which Arjuna had, in this way, denounced 
in advance, would amount to a refutation of it. This 
extremely low stage reached by the school of Material 
Happiness, which looks upon one’s own physical pleasures 
as the highest ideal of man, and throws religion and 
morality to the winds, and totally disregards what 
happens to other people, has been treated by all writers on. 
the science of Proper Action, and even by ordinary people, as 
extremely immoral, objectionable and disdainable. Nay !, this 
theory does not even deserve the name of Ethics or of an ex- 
position of morality ; and therefore, instead of wasting mOre 
time in considering this subject, we will now turn to the next 
class of Materialistic philosophers. 

Pure and naked selfishness or self-centredness never suc- 
ceeds in the world; because, although physical and material 
pleasures may be desirable to every one, yet, as is a matter of 
actual experience, if our happiness interferes with the happi- 
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mess of others, those others will certainly do us harm. Therefore 
•other Materialistic philosophers maintain that although one’s 
Jiappiness or selfish purposes may be one’s goal, yet, in as 
.much as it is not possible for one to acquire such happiness, 
unless one makes some sacrifices for other pebple similar to 
"those one oneself wants from them, one must long-sightedly 

• take into account the happiness of others in order to obtain 
one’s own happiness. I put these Materialistic philosophers in 
the second class. It may be said that the Materialistic exposi- 
rtion of Ethics truly begins at this point. Because, instead of 
saying like Carvaka, that no ethical limitations are necessary 
for the maintenance of society, persons belonging to this school 
have made an attempt to explain their own view as to why 
these limitations must be observed by everybody. These 
people say that, if one minutely considers how the theory of 
Harmlessness came into this world, and why people follow 
that doctrine, there is no other reason at the root of it except 
the fear based on selfish considerations that, ‘ if I kill others, 
•others will kill me, and then I will lose my happiness’, and that 
all other moral precepts have come into existence as a result 
of this selfish fear in the same way as this law of Harmless- 
ness. If we suffer pain, we cry, and if others suffer pain, we 
feel, pity for them. But why? Because the fear that we in 

• our turn may have to suffer the same pain, that is, of course, 

I the thought of our possible future unhappiness comes to our 
minds. Charity, generosity, pity, love, gratefulness, humble- 
ness, friendship, and other qualities which at first sight appear 
to be for the benefit of others are, if we trace them to their 
■origin, nothing but means of acquiring our own happiness or 
warding off our own unhappiness in another form. Everybody- 
soever helps others or gives in charity with the internal 
motive that if he found himself in the same position, other 

.^people should help him; and we love others, only in order 
that others should love us. At any rate, the selfish idea that 

• other people should call us good is at the back of our minds. 
'The expressions * doing good to others ’ and ‘ the welfare of 

• others’ are words based on confusion of thought. What is 
real, is one’s own selfish purpose; and one’s own selfish purpose 
■means ohtainii^ one’s own happiness or warding off one’s own 
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unhappiness. This amounts to saying that a mother suckles- 
her baby not on account of love, but she does this selfish act 
in order to ease herself (as her breasts are full of milk and 
she feels the inconvenience of the pressure), or in order that 
the child, after growing up, should love her and give her 
happiness. The fact that people of this school of thought 
admit that it is necessary to Ipng-sightedly observe such moral 
principles as will permit of the happiness of others — though 
that may be for obtaining one’s own happiness — is the im- 
portant difference between this school of thought and the 
school of Oarvaka. Nevertheless, the idea that a human 
being is nothing but a statue cast into the mould of selfish 
physical desires, which is the opinion of the Carvaka school, 
has been left untouched by this school. This opinion has been 
supported in England by Hobbes and in France by Helvetius. 
But there are not to be found many followers of this school in 
England or anywhere else. After the exposition of Ethics by 
Hobbes had been published, it was refuted by philosophers like 
Butler, * who proved that human nature as a whole is not. 
absolutely selfish, and that there exist in a human being, 
from birth such other qualities as humanity, love, gratitude- 
etc., to a greater or less extent, side by side with selfishness ; and; 
therefore, in considering any act or any dealing from the 
ethical point of view, one should instead of considering only 
the qualities of selfishness or even of long-sighted selfishness, 
always consider the two inherent distinct tendencies of humani 
beings, namely, ‘selfishness’, (svartha) and the ‘unselfishness’,. 
(parartha). If even a cruel animal like a tigress is prepared to 
sacrifice her life for the sake of her cubs, it follows that saying 
that the emotions of love and philanthrophy come into* 
existence in the human mind merely out of selfishness is futile, 
and that weighing between the duty and the non-duty merely 
from the point of view of long-sighted selfishness is 

* The opinion of Hobbes has been given in the book called 
- Leviathan ; and the opinions of Bntler are to be found in his Essay 
called Sermons on Human Nature. Jdorley has given the summary of .’ 
the book of Helvetius in his (Morley's) book on Diderot, (Volume 
II, Chap. V). 
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scientifically incorrect. Our ancient writers had not lost sight 
•of the fact that persons, whose intelligence has remained 
nnpurified on account of their having remained wholly 
engrossed in family life, very often do whatever they do in 
fthis world for others, only with an eye to their own 
benefit. The saint TukSram has said : “ the daughter-in-law 
weeps for the mother-in-law, .but the motive in her heart 
is quite different ” ( Ga. 2583. -2 ) ; and some of our 
philosophers have gone even beyond Helvetius. For 
instance, in commenting on the proposition laid down by Sri 
.Samkaracarya in -his Brahma-Sutrabhasya (Ve. Su.Saih. Bha. 
2. 2. 3) on the authority of the Gautama-Nyayasutra (1. 1, 18) 
‘ pravartam lakmvM dosafc i. e., ‘all human activity, whether 
selfish or unselfish, is faulty’, Anandgiri says that : “ We practise 
kindness or benevolence towards others only in order to remove 
that pain which results from the emotion of pity awakening in 
our hearts.” This argument of Anandgiri is to be found in 
almost all our books on the Path of Renunciation, and all that 
is principally attempted to be proved from it is, that all Actions 
are selfish, and, therefore, non-performable. But in the conver- 
sation between Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi, which 
appears twice in the Brhadaranyakopanisad (Br. 2. 4; 4. 5), this 
very argument has been made use of in another and a strange 
way. In answering the question of Maitreyi : “How can one 
acquire immortality ? ”, Yajnavalkya says to her : “O Maitreyi, 
the husband is loved by the wife, not for the sake of the husband, 
but for the sake of her own at man; in the same way, the son is 
not loved by us for his own sake; we love him for our own sake.* 
The same law applies to wealth, animals, and all other objects. 
' ^manastu kamaya sarvam prujafn bftavati i, e., ‘ We like all 
things for the sake of our Self (atman)’, and if all love is in 

* “What say you of natural affection ? Is that also a species of 
self-love? Yes; all is self-love. Your children are loved only 
because they are yours. Your friend, for a like reason. And your 
country engages you only so far as it has a connection with your~ 
self” ; this is the way in which Hume has referred to this line of 
argument in his book Of the Dignity or Meannets of Human Nature. 
Hume’s own opinion in the matter is different. 
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ihis way based on Self, must we not, in the first place, find 
•but what our atman (Self) is ? ” And, therefore, the concluding 
advice of Yajnavalkya is: ^'atma va are drastavyah srotavyo 
mantavyo ntdidhycisifavyah'\ i. e., '‘See (first) what the atman 
<Self) is, hear the atman, and meditate and contemplate on 
the atman When the true form of the Atman has in this 
way been realised by following this advice, the whole world 
becomes Self-ised (atma-maya), and the distinction between 
selfishness (svartha) and unselfishness (pararttia) in the mind 
ceases to exist. Although this argument of Yajiiavalkya is 
apparently the same as that of Hobbes, yet, as can be easily 
«een, the inferences drawn by them respectively from that 
advice are contrary to each other. Hobbes attaches higher 
importance to selfishness, and, looking upon all philanthrophy 
as long-sighted selfishness, says that there is nothing in this 
world except selfishness; whereas Yajhavalkya, relying on the 
word‘sm* (one’s own) in the phrase 'svartha' (selfishness), 
shows, on the authority of that word, that from the Meta- 
physical point of view, all created beings are harmoniously 
comprised in our Atman and our Atman is likewise harmo- 
niously comprised in all created beings; and he, in that 
way, gets rid of the apparently dualistic (dvaita) conflict 
between the interest of oneself and the interest of others. 
These opinions of Yajiiavalkya and of the school of Renun- 
ciation will be considered in greater detail later on. I have 
referred here to the opinions of Yajnavalkya and others only 
for the purpose of showing how our ancient writers have more 
or less praised or accepted as correct the principle that ‘the 
ordinary tendency of human beings is selfish, that is, is con- 
cerned with their own happiness ’, and drawn from it inferences 
which are quite contrary to those drawn by Hobbes. 

Having thus proved that human nature is not purely 
selfish and is not governed wholly by the tamas quality, nor 
totally ungodly (as has been maintained by the English 
writer Hobbes and the French writer Helvetius), and that a 
benevolent (suttvika) mental impulse forms part of human 
nature from birth along with the selfish impulse, and that 
•doing good to others is not long-sighted selfishness, one has 
to give equal importance to the two principles of svartha, i. e., 
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one’s own happiness and parartha, i. e,, the happiness of others,, 
in building up the science of the doable and the not-doable^ 
( Karyakarya-vyavasthiti ). This is the third division of" 
Materialistic philosophers. Nevertheless, the Materialistic view 
that both sva^-iha and parartha deal only with worldly happi- 
ness, and that there is nothing beyond worldly happiness, 
is also held by this school. The only difference is that people 
who belong to this school consider it their duty to take into> 
account both self-interest (svartha) and other ’s-interest. 
{parartha) in determining questions of morality, because they 
look upon the impulse of doing good to others as, as much anj 
inherent impulse, as the selfish impulse. As normally there 
is no conflict between self-interest and other ’s-interest, alb 
the Actions which a man performs are primarily also beneficial- 
to society. If one man accumulates wealth, that ultimately 
benefits the whole society; because, society being a collectioni 
of numerous individuals, if each individual in it benefits, 
himself without harming others, that is bound to benefit the 
whole society. Therefore, this school of philosophers has laid 
down that if one can do good to others without neglecting one’s 
own happiness, it is one’s duty to do so. But, as this school 
does not admit the superiority of other ’s-interest and advises 
that one should each time, according to one’s own lights,, 
consider whether one’s own interests or the interests of others 
are superior, it is difficult to decide to what extent one should, 
sacrifice one’s own happiness for the happiness of others when, 
there is a conflict between self-interest and other’s-interest,, 
and there is very often a chance of a man falling a prey to- 
considerations of his own interests. For instance, if self- 
interest is considered to be as important as other’s-interest, it 
is difficult to decide by reference to the doctrines of this school 
of thought, whether or not one should, for the sake of truth,, 
suffer considerable financial loss — to say nothing of the much 
more serious question whether or not one should, for the sake 
of truth, 'sacrifice one’s life or lose one’s kingdom. Persons 
belonging to this school may possibly praise a benevolent man 
who sacrifices his life for the advantage of another, but if they 
are themselves faced with a similar situation, these philoso- 
phers, who habitually sit on the two stools of self-interest and 
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other Vinterest, will certainly bo dragged towards self-interest*^ 
This school believes that they do not look upon other ’s4nterest. 
as a long-sighted variety of selfishness (as was done by Hobbes), 
but that they minutely weigh self-interest and other ’s-interest 
in a scale, and very skilfully decide in what self-interest lies ; 
and, on that account, they glorify their doctrine by calling it 
the path of ‘ enlightened ’ (udaifa) or ‘wise’ self-interest (blit self-^ 
interest in any case 1 ) * But see what Bhartrhari says: — 

eke s jfpurusah parartfiaghafakah svarfhun parifyajya ye I 
samanyastu pj(irarthcim udyamabhrtah svarfhU ^virodhena ye i 
te'mt mamzvardksasah parahitam svarthaya nighnanti ye \ 
ye tu ghnanti nirarthakam parakilant te ke na jantmahe II 

(Ni. Sa. 74) , , 

that is, “those who do good to others, sacrificing their owii 
interests are the truly good persons ; those who strive for the* 
good of others, without sacrificing self-interest, are ordinary 
persons; those who harm others, for their self-interest, must be* 
looked upon not as human beings but as godless beings^ 
{raknasah) ; but I do not know how to describe those who are^ 
worse than these, that is, those who needlessly harm the 
interests of others”. In the same way in describing the most 
excellent form of regal morality, Kalidasa says : — 

svasukhamrablvilamh khidyase lokahefoh \ 
pratidinam athava te vrttir evam vidhaiva U 

(Sakuntala 5. 7). 

that is, “you strive every day for the welfare of others without 
considering your own happiness, or it may be said that such m 
your natural instinct or vocation”. Neither Bhartrhari nor 
Kalidasa had to see how to discriminate between Right Action 
or Wrong Action (karmakarrm) or righteousneii^s and unrighte- 
ousness (dMtmadharma) by adopting both the principles of 
self-interest and other’s-interest into a science of Right Action 
(Karma-Yoga), and judiciously weighing them. Nevertheless, 

This is called in English ^enlightened self-interest \ I 
have translated the word ^enlightened’ into Marathi ^ ud^tta* 6r 

15—16 
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the highest place which has been given by them to persons who 
sesCfifice self-interest for other’s-interest is justifiable even 
from the point of view of Ethics. Persons belonging to 
this school of thought say, that although other 's-interest 
may be superior to self-interest from the philosophical 
point of view, yet, in as much as we have not to consider 
what ideally pure morality is, but only how ‘ordinary’ 
persons should act in the ordinary affairs of the world, the 
prominence given by us to ‘enlightened self-interest’ is proper 
from the worldly point of view. * But in my opinion, there is 
no sense in this argument. The weights and measures used in 
•commerce are as a rule more or less inaccurate ; but if, taking 
advantage of that fact, the greatest possible accuracy is not 
maintained in the standard weights and measures kept in 
public offices, shall we not blame the persons in authority ? 
The same rule applies to the philosophy of Karma-Yoga. Ethics 
has been formulated only in order to scientifically define the 
pure, complete, and constant form of morality ; and, if any 
science of Ethics does not do this, it must be said to be useless. 
Sidgwick is not wrong in saying that ‘enlightened self-interest* 
is the path of ordinary people. Bhartrhari says the same 
thing. But if one examines what the opinion of these ordinary 
people about the highest morality is, it will be seen that, even 
in their opinion, the importance given by Sidgwick to en- 
lightened self-interest is wrong, and the path of spotless 
morality or the path followed by saints, is looked upon by 
them as something much better than the ordinary selfish path; 
And, that is what is intended to be conveyed by the stanjzas of 
Bhartrhari quoted above. 

I have so far dealt with the three divisions of the School 
of Material happiness, namely, the purely selfish, the long- 
sighted selfish, and the enlightened selfish ( which is both 
the former ones combined), and I have pointed out what the 

* Sidgwick^s Methodt of Ethics Book I, Chap. II, | 2, pp, 18-29 ; 
also Book IV Chap. IV, | 3 p. 474. Sidgwick has not invented 
this third path ^ bat ordinary well-educated English people usually 
follow this path of morality which is also known os ^Oominon sense 
morality^. 
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principal short-comings of their respective systems are. But 
this does not exhaust all the divisions of the Material happu 
ness school. The next division, that is to say, the best division 
of this school is the one of the benevolent (sattvika) Materialis- 
tic philosophers, who maintain that: one should decide the 
ethical doability or non-doability of all Actions by judiciously 
weighing the Material happiness of not only one human being^ 
but of the entire h;uman race.* It is not possible that one and 
the same act will cause happiness to ail persons in the world 
or in a society at one and the same time. If one person looks 
upon a particular thing as productive of happiness, it produces 
unhappiness to another person. But, just as light is not 
considered objectionable on the ground that the owl does not 
like it, so also if a particular thing is not profitable 
to some persons, it cannot be said, even according to the 
Karma-Yoga science, that it is not beneficial to all; and 
on that account, the words ‘the happiness of all persons’ 
(sarvahhutahita) have to be understood as meaning the ‘greatest 
happiness (good) of the greatest number*. In short, the opinion 
of this school is that, “we must consider only such acts as 
ethically just and fit to be performed, as are conducive to the 
"greatest good of the greatest number ; and that, acting in that 
way is the true duty of every human being in this world.” This 
doctrine of the school of Material happiness is acceptable to the 
Metaphysical school. Nay, I may even say that this principle 
was propounded by the Metaphysicians in very ancient times, 
and the Materialistic philosophers have now turned it to use 
in a particular way. It is a well-known fact, as has been 
said by the Saint Tukaram that, “saintly persons come to 
life only for the benefit of the world; they suffer in body 
in order to do good to others”. Needless to say, there is no 
dispute about the correctness or the propriety of this principle. 
Even in the BhagavadgltS, in describing the characteristic 
features of saints (jfianin ) who practise the perfect Yoga — 
of course, the Karma-Yoga — ^the words ** sarvabhutdhiie rafah'* 
i. e., “they are engrossed iii doing good to all created beings” 

^ Beutham, Mill etc. are the protagonists of this School. I have 
translated the words 'greatest good of the greatest namher^ as the 
''greatest happiness of the greatest number^, in this book. 
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liiave been clearly used twice (Gl. 5. 25 ; 12. 4) ; and it beckunes 
quite clear from the statement from the Mahabharata quoted 
in the second chapter above: “j/ad bhutahitam atyantam tat 
safyafn iti dharava”. (Vana 208. 4), i. e., “that is Truth, 
according to dharma in which the highest benefit of all lies, ’ ’ 
thiat our ancient writers used to take into account this 
principle in deciding what is just (dharma) and what unjust 
(adharma). But, looking upon the promotion of the welfare 
of all created beings as the external characteristic feature 
of the conduct of jndnina, and occasionally making use of 
that principle in a broad way for determining what is just 
and what unjust, is something absolutely diiferent from taking 
for, granted that that is the substance of Ethics, and dis- 
regarding everything else, and erecting an immense structure 
of the science of Ethics on that foundation alone. Materialis- 
tic philosophers accept the latter course and maintain that 
Ethics has nothing to do with Metaphysics. It is, therefore,, 
necessary for us to see now to what extent they are correct. 
There is a great deal of difference between the meanings of the 
two words ‘ happiness ’(su/cAa) and ‘benefit’ (fiiYa); but, although, 
for the moment that difference is not taken into consideration 
and the word ‘ sarvabhutahita* is taken as meaning ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’, yet it will be seen, that, 
numerous important difficulties arise, if we rely only on this 
principle for distinguishing the doable from the not-doable. 
Suppose, a Materialist follower of this principle was advis in g 
Arjuna; what would he have told him ? Would he not have 
said: If as a result of your becoming victorious in the 
Bharatiya war, you bring about the greatest happiness of the- 
greatest number, then it is your duty to fight, even if you 
might kill Bhisma. Apparently, this advice seems very easy. 
Bu,t, if we go a little deeper, we realise its insufficiency and 
the difficulties involved in it. ‘Greatest number* means 
how much? The Pandava army was of seven ak^uhiyis- 
(a unit for measuring the numbers of soldiers). But, the 
Kaurava army was of eleven ak^uhirtis. Can one, therefore, 
argue that the Pandavas were in the wrong, on the ground 
that if the Pan^avas had been defeated these eleven Kaurava 
ak^uhima would have become happy ? To decide questions of 
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itttfrklity merely on the basis of numbers would be wrong on any 
number of occasions, to say nothing of the Bharatiya war. 
Even in ordinary life everyone believes, that that act which 
pleases even one good man is more truly a good act than the act 
which gives happiness to a hundred thousand evil-doers. In 
Order to justify this belief, the happiness of one saint has to 
be given a higher value than the happiness of a hundred 
thousand evil-doors, and if one does that, the fundamental 
principle that ‘ the greatest external happiness of the greatest 
number is the only test of morality’ becomes, to that extent, 
weak. One has, therefore, to say that numbers have no fixed 
bearing on morality. It must also be borne in mind that 
gome thing which is ordinarily considered as productive of 
happiness by all persons is, by a far-sighted person, seen to be 
disadvantageous to all. Take for example the cases of Socrates 
and Jesus Christ. Both of them ware preaching to their 
countrymen what, in their respective opinions, was ultimately 
beneficial. But their countrymen denounced them as ‘enemies 
of society’, and put them to death. The people, as also theit 
leaders, were acting on the principle of the ‘greatest good of 
the greatest number’ ; but, we do not now say that what the 
ordinary people then did was just. In short, even if we for a 
moment admit that ‘greatest good of the greatest number’ is the 
only fundamental principle of Ethics, yet, we do not thereby 
solve to any extent the questions, in what lies the happiness of 
millions of persons, how that has to be ascertained, and by 
whom. On ordinary occasions, the task of finding this out 
may be left to those persons whose happiness or unhappiness is 
under consideration. But, as it is not necessary to go so deep 
into the matter on ordinary occasions, and, as ordinary persons 
do not possess the mental grasp to understand and decide fault- 
lessly in what their happiness lies on extraordinary and 
difficult occasions, putting into the hands of such uneducated 
persons the solitary ethical principle of ‘the greatest good of 
the greatest number’ is like placing a fire-brand into the hands 
«of an evil spirit, as is apparent from the illustrations of the 
two leaders given above. There is no sense in the repartee : 
■“Our ethical principle is correct ; what can we do if ignorant 
SMrsons have wrongly applied it?" Because, although the 
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principle may be correct, one must at the same time ezplaim 
yrho are the proper persons to give effect to it, and when and 
how these persons do so, and other similar limitations of the 
principle. Otherwise, ordinary people will needlessly indulge 
in the fond belief that they are as capable of determining: 
questions of morality as Socrates, and serious consequences are 
likely to follow. 

This theory is open to other objections which are more 
serious than the two objections : (i) questions of morality 

cannot be properly decided by reference to numbers alone and. 
(ii) there is no definite external measure for logically proving 
in what lies the greatest good of the greatest number, which I 
have mentioned above. For instance, only a little considera- 
tion will show that it is very often impossible to fully and 
satisfactorily decide whether a particular Action is just or 
unjust by considering merely its external effects. It is true 
that we decide whether a particular watch is good or bad, by 
seeing whether or not it shows correct time ; but before applying 
this rule to human actions, one must bear in mind, that man. 
is not merely a watch or a machine. It is true that all saints 
strive for the benefit of the world. But we cannot draw the 
definite converse conclusion that every person who strives, for 
the benefit of the world must be a saint. One must also see 
what that man’s frame of mind is. This is the great difference 
between a man and a machine ; and therefore, if some one 
commits a crime unintentionally or by mistake, it is legally 
considered a pardonable offence. In short, we cannot arrive at 
a correct decision as to whether a particular act is good or bad,, 
just or unjust, or moral or immoral by considering merely its 
external result or effect, that is, by considering whether or not 
that act will produce the greatest good of the greatest number. 
One has also necessarily to consider at the same time, the 
reason, the desire, or the motive of the doer of the act. There 
was once an occasion to construct a tramway for the benefit 
and happiness of all the citizens of a big city in America., 
But there were delays in obtaining the requisite sanction from, 
the proper authorities. Thereupon, the. directors of the tramway 
company gave a bribe to the persons in authority, and. 
the necessary sanction was immediately obtained ; and, thfr 
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construction of the tramway being complete soon afterwards* 
all the people in the city were in consequence considerably 
convenienoed and benefited. Some time after that, the bribery 
was found out, and the manager of the tramway was criminally 
prosecuted. There was no unanimity in the first jury, so a second 
jury was empanelled and the second jury having found the 
manager gruilty, he was convicted. In such a case, the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good of the greatest number is useless 
by itself. The external effect of the bribery, namely, that 
the tramway came to be constructed because the bribe 
was given, was the greatest good of the greatest number? 
yet, on that account, the fact that the bribe was given does 
not become legal.*' Though the external effects of the two 
several acts of giving in charity desirelessly in the belief 
that it is one’s duty to do so {datavyain), and of giving in 
charity for the sake of reputation or for some other purpose 
are the same, yet, even the Bhagavadglta distinguishes between 
the two by saying, that the first gift is sattvika (benevolent) 
and that the second gift is rdjasa (desire-prompted) (Gi. 17.. 
20-23); and the same gift, if made to an unworthy person 
is said to be tamxsx and objectionable* Even ordinary 
people consider a poor man’s giving a few pies for a charitable 
purpose as of the same moral value, as the gift of a hundred 
rupees by a rich man. But, if the matter be considered by an 
external test like ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number 
we will have to say that these two gifts are not of the same 
moral value. The great drawback of the Materialistic ethical 
principle of the ^greatest good of the greatest number’ is, that, 
it does not attach any importance to the motive or the reason 
of the doer, and if one says that the inner motive has to be 
taken into account, then the fundamental condition of the 
greatest external good of the greatest number being the only 
test of morality is not satisfied. As the Legislative Council or 
Assembly is a collection of many individuals, it is not, 
necessary to ascertain what the state of their conscience was,, 
when we consider whether or not the laws made by them are- 
proper; and it is enough if one considers only the external 

^ This illastratiou is taken from the book, The Ethical Prohhm 
of Br. Paul Oaras; (pp. 58 and 69, 2nd Edition). 
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espect of the laws, namely, whether or not the greatest good 
of the greatest number will result from them. But, as will be 
olear from the illustrations given above, the same test does not 
Q-Pply to other cases. I do not say that the principle of ‘the 
.greatest good or happiness of the greatest number* is utterly 
useless. One cannot have a more excellent principle for con- 
sgidering external matters; but in considering whether a parti- 
cular thing is morally just or unjust, it is very often necessary 
ito consider several other things besides this external principle; 
and therefore, one cannot safely depend on this principle alone 
for determining questions of morality ; and all that I say is, 
that it is necessary to ascertain and fix upon some principle, 
more definite and faultless than this. The same moral is 
'Conveyed by the statement : “The Reason (buddhl) is of 
greater importance than the Action” (Gi. 2. 49), made in the 
very beginning of the Gita. If one considers only the external 
Action, it is often misleading. It is not impossible for a man 
to be subject to excessive anger, notwithstanding that he 
continues to perform his external Actions of religious austeri- 
ties. But on the other hand, if the heart is pure, the external 
act becomes immaterial, and the religious or moral value of 
an insignificant external act like the giving of dried boiled rice 
by Sudama to Sri Krsna is considered by people to bo as great 
as the public distribution of tons of food, which will give great 
happiness to a great number. Therefore, the well-known German 
philosopher Kant ^ has treated the weighing of the external 
and visible effects of an act as of minor importance and has 
started his exposition of Ethics with a consideration of the 
purity of mind of the doer. It is not that this shortcoming of 
the Materialistic theory of happiness was not noticed by the 
principal supporters of that theory. Hume has clearly said 
that in as much as the acts of a person are considered a test 
of his morality as being the index of his disposition, it 
is impossible to decide that they are praiseworthy or 
unworthy merely from their external effects ; t and even Mill 
♦ Kant’s Theory of Ethics ^Tran. by Abbott) 6tb Ed* p, 6* 

I ^‘For as actions are objects of our moral sentiment, so far 
•only as they are indications of the internal character, passions, 
and affections, it is impossible that they can give rise either to 
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.accepts the position that ‘the morality of any act depends 
entirely upon the motive of the doer, that is to say, upon the 
reasoning on which he bases that act. ’ But, in order to 
support his own point of view, Mill has added a rider to this 
principle that, ‘ so long as the external act is the same, its 
moral value remains the same, whatever may have been 
the desire which prompted it This argument of Mill is 

only doctrinal. Because, if the Reason (buddhi) is different, 
then, though two acts may be the same in appearance, yet 
they can never have the same value essentially. And Green, 
therefore, objects that the limitation : ‘ so long as there is no 
difference in the (external) act’ etc. laid down by Mill, itself 
falls to the ground t. The same is the opinion expressed in 
the Gita. Because, the Gita says that even if two persons 
have given the same amounts for the same charitable purpose — 
that is, even when their external act is just the same — it is 
possible that one gift will be sattvika^ and the other one will 
be rajasa or even tamasa if the two persons have different 
reasons for the gift. But I shall deal in greater detail with 
this question later on, when I compare the Eastern and the 
Western opinions in the matter. All that I have to prove 
at the moment is, that even this refined form of the 
Materialistic theory of happiness,— which depends only on 
the external results of an Action — ^falls short on the mark 
in determining questions of morality; and Mill’s admission 
quoted above is, in my opinion, the best possible proof of 
that fact. 

praise or bUme, where they proceed not from these principles but 
are derived altogether from external object8'\ Burners Inquiry 
'Concerning Human Understanding, Section VIII Part II ( p. 368 of 
Hume's Essays, The World Library Edition ). 

^ ^ Morality of the action depends entirely upon the inten- 
tion, that is, upon what the agent mils to do. But the motive, 
that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do, when it makes 
tio difference in the act, makes none in the morality. " 

Mill's Utilitarianism p. 39 (27 ?). 

t Green's * Prolegomena to Ethics^ § 292 Note. p. 348 (6th 
Cheaper Ed.), 
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The greatest drawback of the theory of ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number ’ is that it does not take into> 
consideration the Reason (buddhi) of the doer. Because, the 
writings of Mill himself show that, even if his arguments 
are accepted, this principle of determining questions of 
morality merely by external results, is applicable only within, 
specified limits, that is, is one-sided, and cannot be equally 
applied to all cases. But, there is a furtl^r objection to- 
this theory, namely that, as the entire argument of the 
theory has been developed on the basis that other ’s-interest is 
superior to self-interest, without explaining why or how it is 
so, the theory of ‘enlightened self-interest’ gets a chance 
of pushing itself forward. If both self-interest and other ’s- 
interest have come into existence with man, why should one 
look upon the good of the greatest number as more important 
than one’s own interest? The answer, that other’s interest 
should be protected because it involves the greatest good of the 
greatest number is not satisfactory ; because the question itself 
is why I should bring about the greatest good of the greatest 
number. It is true that this question does not always arise, 
since one’s interest, as a general rule, lies in promoting the 
interests of others. But, the difference between this last and 
fourth stage of the Materialistic theory of happiness and its 
third stage is, that the followers of this last school believe that 
where there is a conflict between self-interest and other’s-^ 
interest, the duty of everybody is to sacrifice self-interest and 
to strive for other’s-interest, instead of following the path of 
‘enlightened self-interest.’ Is not some explanation due in 
support of this particular feature of this Materialistic theory of 
happiness ? As one learned Materialistic philosopher belonging 
to this school realised this difficulty, he has examined the 
activities of all living beings, from the minutest organisms to 
the human race, and come to the conclusion that in as much as 
the quality of maintaining one’s own progeny or community 
just as one maintains oneself, and of helping one’s fellows 
as much as possible without harming any one, is to be seen 
being gradually more and more developed from the stage of 
minute organisms to the human race, we must say that that is 
the principle feature of the mode of life of the living world. 
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This feature is firstly noticed in the living world in the pro- 
duction of progeny and protecting it. In those minute 
organisms in which the difference of the sexes has not been 
developed, the body of one organism is seen to grow until it 
breaks into two organisms ; or, it may even be said, that this 
minute organism sacrifices its own life for the sake of its 
progeny, that is to say, for the sake of another. In the same 
way, animals of both sexes in grades of life higher than that of 
these organisms, are seen to willingly sacrifice their own 
interests in the living world for the maintenance of their 
progeny ; and this quality is seen to be always growing ; so 
that, even in the most aboriginal societies, man is seen 
willingly helping, not only his own progeny, but also his tribe; 
and therefore, the highest duty in this world of man, who is 
the crown jewel of the living world, is to attempt to perma- 
nently do away with the present apparent conflict between 
self-interest and other’s-interest by further developing this ten- 
dency of created beings of finding happiness in other’s-interest 
as if it was self-interest, which is observed to become stronger 
and stronger in the rising grades of creation.^' This argument 
is correct. There is nothing new in the principle that, as the 
virtue of philanthrophy is to be seen even in the dumb world 
in the shape of protection of progeny, it is the highest duty of 
enlightened man to carry that virtue to its perfection. Only^, 
as the knowledge of the material sciences has now considerably 
increased, it is now possible to develops more systematically 
the Materialistic demonstration of this principle. Although 
the point of view of our philosophers was Metaphysical, 
yet, it has been stated in our ancient treatises that : 

a^adam puranandni saram sarat'n samiiddhrta?n \ 

paropaMrdh punydija papaya parapidanam II 

that is, ‘‘doing good to others is meritorious, and doing harm 
to others, sinful ; this is the sum and substance of the eighteen 

* This argument is to be found in the Data of Ethics written by 
Spencer. Spencer has explained the difference between his opinions 
and the opiniona of Mill in his letters to Mill, and this book con- 
tains extracts from this correspondence. See pp 57 and 123. Also- 
see Bain's Mental and Moral Science, pp, 721 and 722, (Ed. 1875). 
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Puranas” ; and, even Bhartrhari says that : '‘svarfho yasya 
parartha eva sa puman ekah satam agranih", i. e., “that man with 
whom other’s-interest has become self-interest is the best of 
good men But, when we consider the scale of life gradually 
rising from the minutest organisms to the human race, another 
-question also arises, namely : is the virtue of philanthrophy the 
only virtue which has been fully developed in the human race, 
or have other benevolent (sattmka) virtues, such as justice, 
kindness, wisdom, far-sightedness, logic, courage, perseverance, 
forgiveness, control of the organs, etc., also been developed in 
■man ? When one thinks of this, one has to say that all virtues 
have been more fully developed in the human race than in 
any other living being. We will for the present refer to this 
aggregate of sattvika qualities as ‘humanness’. When in this 
way ‘humanness’ is seen to be superior to philanthrophy, one 
has, in determining the propriety or impropriety or the 
morality of any particular Action, to examine that Action 
from the point of view of its ‘humanness ’ — that is, from the 
point of view of all those various qualities which are seen to 
be more developed in the human race than in other living 
beings — rather than from the point of view of its philanthropi- 
calness. We must, therefore, come to the conclusion, that it is 
better to call that Action alone virtuous, or to say that that 
Alone is morality, which will enhance the state of being human 
or the ‘humanness’, of all human beings, or which will be 
consistent with the dignity of such ‘humanness’, instead of 
merely relying on the virtue of philanthrophy, and somehow or 
other getting rid of the matter. And when one accepts this 
comprehensive view-point, the consideration of ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number’, becomes only an insignificant 
part of such view-point, and the doctrine that the righteousness 
or unrighteousness of all Actions has to be tested only by that 
test falls to the ground, and we see that we have also to take 
‘humanness’ into account. And when one considers minutely 
in what ‘humanness’, or ‘the state of being human’ consists, 
the question “o/ma va are dras^vyah" naturally crops up, as 
stated by Yajfiavalkya. An American writer, who has written 
an exposition of Ethics, has given this comprenensive quality 
•of ‘humanness’ the name of ‘A.tma’, 
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From what has been stated above, one will see how even: 
the upholders of the theory of Material happiness have to rise 
from the lowest stage of pure selfishness or pure physical 
happiness of one’s self to the higher stage of philanthrophy,, 
and ultimately to that of humanness. But, as even in the 
idea of humanness, the upholders of the Material happiness 
theory attach importance solely to the external physical 
happiness of all human beings, even this final stage of 
Materialism, which disregards internal purity and internal 
happiness, is not flawless in the eyes of our Metaphysicians. 
Although we may accept in a general way that the whole 
struggle of mankind is directed towards obtaining happiness 
or preventing unhappiness, yet, until one has in the first place 
satisfactorily solved the question as to whether true and 
permanent happiness is material, that is, lies in the enjoyment 
of worldly physical pleasure or in something else, one cannot 
accept as correct any Materialistic theory. Even Materialistic 
philosophers admit that mental happiness stands on a higher 
footing than physical happiness. If one promises to a human 
being all the happiness which it is possible for a beast to enjoy, 
and asks him whether he is prepared to become a beast, not a 
single human being will say yes. In the same way, an 
intelligent person need not be told that that particular 
peace of mind which results from deep meditation on. 
philosophical problems is a thousand times better than 
material wealth, or the enjoyment of external pleasures. And 
even considering the general opinion on the matter, it will 
be seen that people do not accept as wholly correct 
the doctrines that morality depends on numbers, that 
whatever a human being does is for Material happiness, and 
that Material happiness is the highest ideal of a human 
being. We believe that the humanness of a human being 
lies in possessing such an amount of mental control as to 
be able to sacrifice external happiness and even one’s own 
life in order to act up to such moral principles as Veracity 
etc., which are of greater importance than life or external 
happiness from the Metaphysical point of view; and also 
Arjuna had not asked Sri Krsna how much happiness would 
result to how many persons by his taking part in the war,, 
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"but he had said : “ Tell me in what lies my highest benefit, 
that is the highest benefit of my Atman ’’ (Gl. 2. 7; 3. 2). 
This constant benefit or happiness of the Atman lies in the 
peace (santi) of the Atman; and it is stated in the Brhadaranya- 
kopanisad (Br. 2. 4. 2) that however much of material happi- 
ness or wealth one might obtain, there is no hope of obtaining 
by that alone the happiness or peace of the Atman — 
aniTtatvasya tu nasasfi viftena and in the Kathopanisad, 
it is stated that although Death (Mrtyu) was ready to bestow 
on Naciketa, sons, grand-sons, animals, grain, money and 
other kinds of material wealth, he gave to Mrtyu the definite 
Teply : “ I want the knowledge of the Atman, I do not want 
wealth”; and after differentiating between ‘pret/a', i. e., that 
worldly happiness which is pleasing to the organs, and 
^ sreya ’, i. e. the true benefit of the Atman, it is stated : — 

sreyas ca preyas ca manutnfam etas 

tau sarnparltya vivinakti dhirah t 
sreijo hi dhiro 'bhipreyaso vrnite 

preyo mando yogaksemad vrnlte It 

(Katha. 1. 2. 2) 

that is, “when man is faced with ‘preya’ (transient external 
pleasure of the organs) and ‘sreya’ (true and permanent benefit), 
he elects between the two. He who is wise prefers sreya to 
preya, and the weak-minded man prefers preya, that is, external 
happiness to the benefit of the Atman It is, therefore, not 
■correct to believe that the highest goal of man in this world is 
the physical happiness obtainable through the organs in 
worldly life, and that whatever a man does is done by him 
merely for the sake of obtaining external, that is. Material 
happiness or for preventing unhappiness. 

Not only is the internal happiness obtainable through 
Reason, or Metaphysical happiness of greater worth than the 
external happiness obtained through the medium of the organs, 
but the physical pleasure which exists to-day comes to an end 
to-morrow, i. e., is transient. The same is not the case with 
rules of Ethics. Non-violence, Veracity and other moral 
principles are looked upon by people as independent of external 
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Kjircumstances, that is, of external happiness or unhappiness 
and as being constant in their application at all times and 
in all circumstances, that is to say, they are looked upon as 
.permanent by everybody. Materialism cannot satisfactorily 
'explain the reason why moral principles have this permanence 
which does not depend on external matters, nor how it comes 
into existence. For, whatever general doctrine is laid down by 
reference to happiness or unhappiness in the external world, 
yet, in as much as all happiness or unhappiness is inherently 
transient, all doctrines of morality founded on such a transient 
foundation are equally weak, i.e., non-permanent ; and, on that 
account, the ever-lasting permanence of the law of Truth seen 
in one’s being ready to sacrifice one’s life in the interests of 
Truth, irrespective of considerations of happiness or unhappi- 
ness, cannot be based on the doctrine of the ‘ greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number’. Some persons advance the 
argument, that if in ordinary life even responsible persons 
are seen taking shelter behind falsehood when faced with the 
problem of sacrificing their lives, and if we see, that in such 
circumstances even philosophers are not punctillious, then it 
is not necessary to look upon the religion of Truth etc, as 
eternal; but this argument is not correct. Because, even those 
people who have not got the moral courage or do not find it 
convenient to sacrifice their lives for the sake of Truth, admit 
by their own mouths the eternal nature of this principle of 
morality. On this account, in the Mahabharata, after all 
the rules of ordinary life which lead to the acquisition of 
wealth (artJia), desires {kamn) etc. have been dealt with, 
Vyasa ultimately in the Bharata-Savitri, (and also in the 
Viduraniti), has given to everybody the following advice 
namely : — ■ 

ria jatu kaman na hhayan na Idbhad 

dharmavi tyajed jivitasyapihetoh I 

dharmo nityah sukhaduhkhe tv anitye 

jlvo nityah hetur asya tv amtyah ” II 

(Ma. Bha. Sva. 5. 6; U. 39.12, 13), 

that is : “ although happiness and unhappiness is transient, yet 
morality is constant; therefore, one should not abandon moral 
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principles, whether for desire of happiness or out of fear, or 
avarice, or even if life itself is threatened. Life is funda- 
mentally eternal and its objects, such as, happiness, or un- 
happiness, etc., are transient.” And that, therefore, instead 
of wasting time in thinking of transient happiness or un- 
happiness, one should link eternal life with eternal religion. 
In order to see how far this advice of Vyasa is correct, we 
have now to consider the true nature of happiness and un- 
happiness and to see what permanent happiness is. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CONSIDERATION OF HAPPINESS AND 
UNHAPPINESS 

( SUEHA-DTJHKHA-VIVEKA ) 

siikham atyantikam yat tat buddhigrahyam atindriyam [ * 

Gita. 6. 21. 

Our philosophers have accepted the position that every 
human being in this world is continually struggling in order 
to obtain happiness, or to increase the amount of happiness 
which he has obtained, or to obviate or reduce his unhappiness* 
In the Santiparva, Bhrgu says the Bharadvaja (Ma. Bha. San. 
190. 9) that -.-'iJui khalu atnusmims ca lake, msfupravrttayah 
sukhartham abhidhiyanfe. na hy atahparafh viMstafaram asti", 
i. e., “in this world or elsewhere, all activity is for obtaining 
happiness, there is no other goal except this for dharmi, artha, 
or kama.’ ' But, our philosophers say, though a man is suddenly 
seized by the hand of death, while he is grabbing a false coin in 
the belief that it is true because he does not understand in what 
true happiness lies, or while he is spending his life in the hope 
that happiness will come sometime or other, his neighbour does 
not become any the wiser on that account, and follows the 
same mode of life ; and the cycle of life goes on in this way, 
nobody troubling to think in what true and permanent 
happiness lies. There is a great deal of difference between the 
opinions of Eastern and Western philosophers as to whether 
life consists only of unhappiness, or is principally happy or 
principally unhappy. Nevertheless, there is no difference of 
opinion about the fact that whichever position is accepted, the 
advantage of a man lies in obtaining the highest measure of 
happiness by preventing unhappiness to the greatest possible 
extent. The words ‘hitam' (advantage), or ‘sreyas' (merit), or 
'ladydnam' (benefit) are ordinarily more often used than the word 
‘sukham' (happiness) ; and I shall later on explain what the 
difference between them is. Yet, if one takes for granted that 
the word ‘ happiness ’ includes all kinds , of benefits, then the 

* “That happiness is the most beatific happiness which 
being obtainable only by means of Reason (buddki), is independent 

of the organs (ifidriyaro)',” 

17—18 
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proposition that ordinarily every human being strives to obtain 
happiness may be said to be generally accepted. But, on that 
account, the definitions of pain and happiness given in the 
Parasaraglta included in the Mahabharata, (Ma. Bha. San. 
295. 27) namely : “?/ad istam tat sukham prahuh dve^arn duhkham 
ihesyate'\ i. e., “that which is desired hy us is happiness, and 
that which we dislike, or which we do not desire is unhappi- 
ness”, do not become entirely faultless from the philosophical 
point of view. Because, the word 'ista' in this definition can 
also be interpreted to mean ‘a desirable thing or object’ ; and if 
that meaning is accepted, one will have to refer to a desirable 
object as ‘happiness’. For example, although we might desire 
water when we are thirsty, yet water, which is an external 
object, cannot be called ‘happiness’. If that were so, one will 
have to say that a person who is drowned in the waters of a 
xiver, has been drowned in happiness ! That organic satis- 
-faction which results from the drinking of water is happiness. 
It is true that men desire this satisfaction of the organs or this 
happiness, but we cannot, on that account, lay down the broad 
proposition, that all that is desirable must be happiness. 
Therefore, the NySya school has given the two definitions : 
^^anuklUavecianltjam sukham"\ i. e., “desirable suffering is 
Iiappiness”, and "'pratikulavedaniyam duhkham^ \ i.e., “undesirable 
suffering is unhappiness”, and it has treated both pain and 
happiness as some kind of suffering. As these sufferings are 
Tundamental, that is to say, as they start from the moment of 
"birth, and as they can be realised only by experience, it is not 
possible to give better definitions of pain or happiness than 
these given by the Nyaya school. It is not that these sufferings 
in the shape of pain and happiness result only from human 
a.ctivity ; but, sometimes the anger of deities gives rise to 
intractable diseases, and men have to suffer the resulting 
xinhappiness ; therefore, in treatises on Vedanta, this pain and 
happiness is usually divided into ‘ adhidaivika ’ (god-given), 
ddhibhautika * (physical), and ‘ adhyatmika ’ (metaphysical). 
Out of these, that pain or happiness which we suffer as a result 
of the blessings or the anger of deities is known as ‘ ddhidmvika ’, 
And that pain or happiness, in the shape of warmth or cold, 
results from the contact of the human organs with the 
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•external objects in the world composed of the five primordial 
•elements (such as the earth etc.), is called ‘ adhibhautika ’ ; and 
-all pain and happiness which arises without any such external 
contact, is called 'ddhyatmka'. When this classification of pain 
and happiness is accepted, pain, like fever etc., when it results 
from the disturbance of the internal ratio of wind, bile etc. in 
the body, and the peaceful health, which results from that inter- 
nal ratio being correct, fall into the category of Metaphysical 
iadhyatmika) pain and happiness. Because, although this pain 
^nd happiness is bodily, that is to say, although it pertains to 
the gross body made up of the five primordial elements, yet, we 
-cannot always say that it is due to the contact of the body with 
external objects. And therefore, even Metaphysical pain and 
happiness have, according to Vedanta philosophy, to be further 
sub-divided into bodily-metaphysical, and mental-metaphysical 
pain and happiness. But, if pain and happiness is, in 
this way further divided into bodily and mental divisions, 
it is no more necessary to recognise the ddhidaimka pain and 
happiness as a distinct class. Because, as is clear, the pain 
■or happiness which arises as a result of the blessings or the 
anger of deities, has ultimately to be borne by man through 
his body or through his mind. I have, therefore, not followed 
the three-fold division of pain and happiness made in Vedanta 
terminology, but have adopted only the two divisions, external 
or bodily {bdhya or sarir), and internal or mental {abhyantara 
or rmnasika)-, and I have in this book called all bodily pain 
and happiness ‘ adhibhautika' (physical) and all mental pain 
and happiness ‘ ddhydtmika ' (Metaphysical). I have not made 
a third division of ddMdaivika ( god-given ) pain and happiness, 
as has been done in books on Vedanta philosophy, because, 
in my opinion, this two-fold classification is more convenient 
for dealing scientifically with the question of pain and happi- 
ness; and this difference between the Vedanta terminology 
and my terminology must be continually borne in mind in 
reading the following pages. 

Whether we look upon pain and happiness as of two 
kinds or of three kinds, nobody wants pain; therefore, it is 
stated both in the Vedanta and the Saihkhya philosophies 
(Sarh. Ka. 1: Gl. 6. 21, 22), that preventing every kind of 
pain to the greatest possible extent, and obtaining the utter- 
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most and the permanent happines is the highest goal of man. 
When in this way, the uttermost happiness has become the 
highest goal of man, we have naturally to consider the 
questions: what is to be called the uttermost, the real, and 
the permanent happiness, whether or not it is possible to* 
obtain it, and if so, when and how it can be obtained etc.; 
and when you begin to consider these questions, the next 
question which arises is, whether pain and happiness are 
two independent and different kinds of sufferings, experiences,, 
or things, as defined by the Nyaya School, or whether the 
absence of the one can be referred to as the other, on the 
principle that ‘ that which is not light, is darkness After 
saying that: “When our mouth becomes dry on account of 
thirst, we drink sweet water in order to remove that un- 
happiness; when we suffer on account of hunger, we eat nice 
food in order to alleviate that suffering ; and, when the sexual 
desire is roused and becomes unbearable, we satisfy it by 
sexual intercourse with a woman ”, Bhartrhari in the last 
line of the stanza says 

pratlkaro vijadheh sukham iti viparyasijcUi janah I 

that is, “when any disease or unhappiness has befallen 
you, the removal of it is, by confusion of thought, referred 
to as ‘ happiness ’ ” ! There is no such independent thing as 
happiness which goes beyond the removal of unhappiness. 
It is not that this rule applies only to the selfish activities 
of men. I have in the last chapter referred to the opinion 
of Anandagiri, that even in the matter of doing good to others, 
the feeling of pity invoked in our hearts on seeing the un- 
happiness of another becomes unbearable to us, and we do 
the good to others only in order to remove this our suffering 
in the shape of our being unable to bear it. If we accept 
this position, we will have to accept as correct the definitions 
of pain and happiness given in Mahabharata in one place,, 
namely : — 

trmartijyt'obluivam duhkham duhkharfiprabhavam sukham i 

(San. 25. 22; 174. 19). 

that is, “some Thirst first comes into existence; on account 
of the suffering caused by that Thirst, unhappiness comes 
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into existence; and from the suffering caused by that un- 
happiness, happiness subsequently follows In short, 
according to these philosophers, when some Hope, Desire, or 
Thirst has first entered the human mind, man thereby begins 
to suffer pain, and the removal of that pain is called happiness; 
happiness is not some independent thing. Nay, this school 
has even gone further and drawn further inferences that all 
the tendencies of human life are Desire-impelled or Thirst- 
prompted; that Thirst cannot be entirely uprooted, unless all 
the activities of worldly life are abandoned ; and that, unless 
Thirst is entirely uprooted, true and permanent happiness 
cannot be obtained. This path has been advocated as an 
alternative path in the Brhadaranyaka (Br. 4. 4. 22; Ve, 
Su. 3. 4. 15); and in the Jabala, Samnyasa and other 
Upanisads, it has been advocated as the principal path. This 
idea has also been adopted in the Astavakragita (9. 8; 10. 3-8) 
and in the Avadhutagita (3. 46). The ultimate doctrine of 
this school is that the man who desires to obtain the highest 
happiness or Release, must give up worldly life as early as 
possible, and follow the path of Renunciation {samnyasa)^ 
and the path of the Abandonment of the Actions which have 
been prescribed by the Srutis and the Smrtis ( srauta-smarta'- 
karnia-samnyasa), described in the Smrti treatises, and which 
was established in the Kali era by Sri Sarhkaracarya is based 
on this principle. If there is no such real thing as happiness, 
and, if whatever is, is unhappiness, and that too based on 
Thirst, then it is clear, that all the bother of self-interest or 
other’s-interest will be obviated and the fundamental equable 
frame of mind ( santi) will be the only thing to remain, when 
these diseases in the shape of Thirst etc. are in the first place 
entirely uprooted; and for this reason, it is stated in the 
Pingalagita in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, as also 
in the Mankigita, that 

yac ca Immsukluini lake yac ca divyam mahat sukham \ 

trsnaksayasukhasyaife narhatdh sodaslm Icalam U 

(San. 174. 48 ; 177. 49) 

i. e., “that happiness which is experienced in this world, by the 
satisfaction of desires (fcama), as also the greater happiness 
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wtiich Ib to be found in heaven, are neither worth even one- 
sixteenth of the happiness which results from the destruction 
of Thirst”. The Jain and the Buddhistic religions have' 
later on copied the Vedic path of Renunciation ; and therefore,, 
in the religious treatises of both these religions, the evil effects 
and discardability of Thirst have been described as above, or 
possibly in even more forcible terms. (For example, see the 
Trenavagga in the Dhammapada). In the treatises of the 
Buddhistic religion to be found in Tibet, it is even stated that 
the above-mentioned stanza from the Mahabharata was uttered 
by Gautama Buddha when he attained the Buddha-hood, * 

It is not that the above-mentioned evil effects of Thirst 
have not been acknowledged by the Bhagavadgita. But, as 
the doctrine of the Gita is that the total abandonment of 
Action is not the proper course for obviating those evil effects,, 
it is necessary to consider here somewhat minutely the above 
explanation of the nature of pain and happiness. We cannot, in 
the first place, accept as totally correct the dictum of the 
Samnyasa school, that all happiness arises from the preventing 
of pain, such as Thirst etc. Wishing to experience again 
something, which one has once experienced (seen, heard, etc.) is- 
xnown as Desire {kama, vasana, or iccha). When this desire 
becomes stronger as a result of the pain due to one’s not 
obtaining soon enough the desired object, or when the obtained 
happiness being felt to be insufficient, one wants more and 
more of it, this desire becomes a Thirst {frma). But if Desire is 
satisfied before it has grown into Thirst, we cannot say that 
the resulting happiness arises from the removal of the un- 
happiness of Thirst. For instance, if we take the case of the 
food which we get every day at a stated time, it is not our 
experience that we feel unhappiness every day before taking 
food. If we do not get food at the proper time, we will suffer 
unhappiness as a result of hunger, but not otherwise. But 

* See Bockhill’g Life of Buddha, p. 83, This stanza has 
appeared in the Pali book called Udana (2. 2) ; but, it is not stated 
there that it was uttered by Buddha when he attained the ^Buddha- 
hood*, from which it can be clearly seen that these stanzas could, 
not Imte been originally uttered by Buddha. 
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even if we do not in this way distinguish between Thirst and 
Desire, and say that both are synonymous, the doctrine that 
the root of all happiness is Thirst is seen to be incorrect. For 
instance, if we suddenly put a piece of sugar-candy into the 
mouth of a child, the happiness which it experiences cannot be 
said to have resulted from the destruction of a previous Thirsts 
Similarly, if while walking, along the road, one comes across a 
beautiful garden and hears the melodious notes of a cuckoo, or 
coming across a temple on the way, one sees in it the beautiful 
image of the deity, one thereby experiences happiness, though 
there had been no previous desire of obtaining those particular 
objects. If we think over these illustrations, we have to 
abandon the above-mentioned definition of happiness of the 
Saihnyasa school, and say that our organs have an inherent 
capacity for feeding on good or bad objects, and that when 
they are in that way carrying on their various activities, they 
come into contact sometimes with a desirable and sometimes 
an undesirable object, and we, thereupon, experience either 
pain or happiness, without having had any previous Desire or 
Thirst for it. With this purport in mind, it is stated in 
the Gita (Gi. 2. 14), that pain and happiness arises as a 
result of ''matrasparsa, that is, of contact with cold or warm 
objects etc. The external objects in the world are technically 
known as ‘ matra ’, and the above statement in the Gita means^ 
that the contact {sparsa), i. e., the union of these external 
objects with our organs results in the suffering {vedana) of pain 
or happiness. That is also the doctrine of the science of Karma- 
Yoga. Nobody can satisfactorily explain why a harsh sound 
is undesirable to the ear, or why a sweet drink is pleasurable 
to the tongue, or why the light of the full moon is pleasing to 
the eyes. All that we know is that when the tongue gets a 
sweet liquid to taste, it is satisfied. As Material Happiness is,, 
by its very nature, wholly dependent on the organs, happiness 

is very often experienced by merely carrying on the particular 
activities of the organs, whatever the ultimate result of our 
doing so may be. For instance, the words which sometimes, 
naturally escape our lips when some idea enters our mind, ara 
not uttered by Us with the idea of acquainting someone elsa 
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with our thoughts. On the other hand, there is sometimes even 
a risk of some hidden design or scheme in our minds being 
divulged by these automatic activities of the organs, and of 
our being thereby harmed. When little children first learn to 
walk, they aimlessly walk about the whole day, because they 
then experience happiness by the mere act of walking. 
Therefore, the Blessed Lord, instead of saying that all happiness 
consists of the absence of unhappiness, says that :-’indriyasyen- 
driyasyartfie raya dvesau vijavasthitau' (Gi. 3. 34), i. e., the attrac- 
tion and repulsion which exists between the organs of the 
sense on the one hand, and their relative objects, such as, sound, 
touch, etc., on the other hand, are both ' vyavasthita\ i.e., funda- 
mentally self-existing ; and His advice is that all that we have 
to see is how these activities will become beneficial or can be 
made by us beneficial to our Atman; and that therefore, instead 
of attempting to destroy the natural impulses of the mind, 
or of the organs, we should keep our miiid and organs under 
control in order that those impulses should be beneficial 
to us, and not let the impulses get out of control. This advice, 
and saying that one should destroy Thirst and along with 
Thirst ail other mental impulses, are two diametrically 
opposite things. The message of the Gita is not that one 
should do away with all activity or prowess in the world; 
but, on the other hand, it is stated in the 18th Chapter of 
the Gita (18. 26) that the doer must, side by side with 
equability of mind, possess the qualities of perseverance and 
enthusiasm. But we will deal with this matter in greater 
detail later on. All that we have to see for the present is 
whether pain and happiness are two independent states of 
mind or whether one of them is merely the absence of the 
other; and what the opinion of the Bhagavadgita on this 
matter is will be easily understood by my readers from what 
lias been stated above. Not only have ' mkham* (happiness) 
and ^ duhkham ' (pain) been independently dealt with in des- 
oribing what the 'ksetra* (field) is (Gi. 13.6), but (Gi. 14.6,7), 
Happiness is said to be the sign of sattvam (purity) and Thirst 
of rajas ( passion ), and sattvam and rajas are considered two 
independent qualities. From this also it is clear, that pain 
and happiness have, in the Bhagavadgita, been considered as 
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two mutually opposite and distinct frames of mind. The 
fact that the Gita looks upon rajasa-fyaga { abandonment 
based on passion) as inferior , as is shown by the words : 
“One does not derive the result of Abandonment by abandoning 
some Action on the ground that it leads to unhappiness; for 
such an abandonment is 7'ajasa" (Gi. 18. 1), also refutes the 
doctrine that all happiness is based on the destruction of 
Thirst. 

Even if we believe that happiness does not consist of the 
destruction of Thirst or of the absence of unhappiness, and 
that happiness and unhappiness are two independent things, 
yet, in as much as both these sufferings are mutually opposite 
or contrary to each other, we are next faced with the question 
whether it is possible for a man to experience the pleasure of 
happiness, if he has never suffered unhappiness. Some 
philosophers say that unless unhappiness has in the first 
instance been experienced, it is impossible to realise the 
pleasure of happiness. Others, on the other hand, pointing at 
the perpetual happiness enjoyed by deities in heaven, say that 
previous experience of unhappiness is not at all necessary for 
realising the pleasure of happiness. One can experience the 
sweetness of honey, jaugery, sugar, the mango-fruit or the 
plantain before having previously tasted any saltish object. 
In the same way, since happiness also is of various kinds, one 
can, without any previous experience of unhappiness, 
experience perpetual happiness without getting tired of it, by 
enjoying in succession diverse kinds of happiness, e. g., by 
moving from a mattress of cotton on to a mattress of feathers, 
-or from a fixed palanquin to the more comfortable swinging 
palanquin. But, if one considers the ordinary course of life 
in this world, it will be seen that all this argument is useless. 
As the Puranas show cases of even gods coming into 
difficulties, and as even heavenly happiness comes to an end 
after one’s acquired merit has been exhausted in due course of 
time, the illustration of heavenly happiness is not appropriate ; 
and even if it were appropriate, what use is the illustration of 
heavenly happiness to us ? Although we may believe that : 
*^nttyani eva sukha^h svarge'\ i. e., “in heaven there is permanent 
happiness’*, yet, it is stated immediately afterwards that : — 
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** sukhaih duhkham ihobhayam (Ma. Bha. San. 190. 14), i. e.„ 
** in this world, pain is mixed with happiness ” ; and consistentijr 
with that position even Ramdasa Svami has described his own 
personal experience as follows : “ Who is there in this world 
who is wholly happy ? Consult your mind, search and see 
And, as is actually experienced by us in this life, we have also* 
to admit the correctness of the following advice given hy 
DraupadI to Satyabhtoa, namely : — 

sukham mkheneha na jatu labhyani 

duhkhena sddhvt labliate sukhdni \ 

(Ma. Bha. Vana. 233. 4) 

that is, “ happiness never comes out of happiness ; in order that 
a saintly woman should experience happiness, she must suffer 
unhappiness or trouble Because, though a fruit may be 
placed on your lips, you have still to take the trouble of pushing 
it into the mouth, and if it falls into your mouth, you have 
still to take the trouble of chewing it. At any rate, this much 
is unquestionable, that there is a world of difference between, 
the sweetness of the happiness which comes after unhappiness, 
and the sweetness of the happiness which is experienced by a 
man who is always engrossed in the enjoyment of the objects of 
pleasure. Because, by continually enjoying happiness, the 
keenness of the appreciative power of the organs which enjoy 
the happiness is dulled, and as is well-known ; — 

prdyena irimatdm lake bhoktum saktir na mdyate { 
kdsthdny api hi jiryante daridranam ca sarvasah W 

(Ma. Bha. San. 28.59) 

that is, “ rich people do very often not have even the power of 
enjoying tasteful food, and poor people can appreciate and. 
digest even uncooked wood Therefore, in considering worldly 
life, it is uselss to consider further whether it is possible 
to enjoy continual happiness without unhappiness. 
^^mkhasyanantaram duhkham duhkhasyanantarahi mkham^' (Vana. 
260. 40 ; San. 25.23), i. e., “ unhappiness follows on the steps of 
happiness, and similarly happiness comes in the wake of 
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unhappiness ”, or as has been described by Kalidasa in the- 
Meghadvia v- 

kasyaikdntant sukham upancdam duhkham ekdntato va l 

niccdr gacckaty upari ca dasa cakranermkrameva II 
that is, “ no one experiences continual happiness or continual 
unhappiness ; pain and happiness always move alternately up ■ 
and down like the points on the circumference of a wheel 
Such is the case, whether because this unhappiness has been 
created in order to increase the sweetness of happiness or 
because it has some other purpose in the scheme of activity of 
Matter (prakrti). It may - not be quite impossible to continually 
obtain one object of pleasure after another, without getting 
tired of enjoyment ; but it is absolutely impossible, at any rate 
in this karma-bhumi, i. e., world of Action (destiny ?) to- 
totally abolish unhappiness and continually experience nothing 
but happiness. 

If worldly life does not consist only of happiness, but is 
always a mixture of pain and happiness, the third question 
which naturally arises in due course is, whether there is more 
of happiness or of unhappiness in life. Many Western 
philosophers, who look upon Material Happiness as the highest 
goal of life say, that if there were more of pain than of 
happiness in life, many, if not all, persons would not have 
troubled to live worldly life, but would have committed suicide. 
But, in as much as man does not seem to be tired of living, he 
must be experiencing more of happiness than of unhappiness 
in life, and therefore, happiness must be looked upon as the 
highest goal of man, and the question of morality and 
immorality must also be solved by that standard. But, making, 
suicide depend in this way on worldly happiness in not, really 
speaking, correct. It is true that sometimes a man, getting, 
tired of life, commits suicide ; but people look upon him as an 
exception, that is, as a lunatic. From this it is seen that 
ordinarily people do not connect committing or not committing 
suicide with worldly happiness, but look upon it as an 
independent thing by itself ; and, the same inference follows if 
one considers the life of an aborginy, which would be looked 
upon as extremely arduous by civilised persons. The well- 
known biologist Charles Darwin, while describing in his 
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Travels the aboriginies he came across in the extreme south of 
South America says, that these aboriginies, men and women, 
xeniain without clothes all the year round, even in their 
extremely cold country ; and, as they do not store food, they 
have for days together to remain without food; yet, their 
numbers are continually increasing.* But, from the fact that 
these aboriginies do not commit suicide, no one draws the 
inference that their mode of life is full of happiness. It is 
true that they do not commit suicide ; but if one minutely 
considers why that is so, one will see that each one of these 
persons is filled with extreme happiness by the idea that “ I am 
a human being and not a beast ” ; and he considers the 
happiness of being a human being so much greater than all 
other happiness, that he is never prepared to lose this superior 
happiness of being a man, however arduous his life may be. 
Not only does man not commit suicide, but even birds or 
beasts do not do so. But can one, on that account, say that 
their life is full of happiness ? Therefore, our philosophers 
say, that instead of drawing the mistaken inference that 
the life of a man or cf a bird or beast is full of happiness 
from the fact that they do not commit suicide, the only true 
inference which can be drawn from that fact is that : what- 
ever the nature of a man’s life, he does not set much store 
by it, but believes that an incomparable happiness lies in 
having become a living being {sacetaim) from a lifeless being 
{acetana), and more than anything else, in having become 
a man. It is on that basis that the following rising grades 
have been described in the Sastras : — 

hhufanam praninah srestJuih praninam huddhijimmh \ 
buddhimatsu nardh srestha narem brdhmanah smrtah H 
brahmanem ca vidvdmsah vidvafsu krtabuddJiayah \ 
krfabuddhim kartdrah kartrsu brahmavddincih II 

(Manu. 1. 96. 97; Ma. Bha. Udyo. 5. 1 and 3). 

that is, “ the living being is superior to the dead; the intelli- 
gents are superior among the living; men are superior among 
the intelligent; Brahmins, among men; learned Brahmins, 
among Brahmins; doers, among the enligtened-minded, and 

* Darwin's Naturalises Voyage round the World, Ohap. X 
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brahmavadin (those who belong to the cult of the Brahman)^ 
among the doers and on the same basis, it is stated in verna- 
cular treatises, that out of the 84 lakhs of forms of life (yoni) 
the human life is the most superior; that among men, he who 
desires Release (mumuksii) is most superior; and, that among 
mumukms, the perfect {dddha) is the most superior. That 
is also the purport of the proverb “ life is dearer than anything, 
else ”, {sahase jiva pydra); and for this very reason, if someone 
commits suicide, finding life full of unhappiness, people look 
upon him as insane, and the religious treatises count him as 
a sinner (Ma. Bha. Karna. 70. 28); and an attempt to commit 
suicide is looked upon as a crime by law. When in this way 
it has been proved that one cannot, from the fact that a man 
does not commit suicide, properly draw the conclusion that 
life is full of happiness, we must, in deciding the question 
whether life is full of happiness or unhappiness, keep aside 
for the time being the natural blessing of having been born 
a human being on account of previous destiny, and consider 
only the events of the post-natal worldly life. The fact that 
man does not commit suicide or continues to live is accounted 
for by the Energistic principle of life; it is not any proof of 
the preponderance of happiness in worldly life as stated by 
Materialistic philosophers. Or, saying the same thing in 
other words, we must say that the desire not to commit 
suicide is a natural desire; that this desire does not arise as a 
result of the weighing of the happiness and unhappiness in 
life; and that therefore, one cannot from that fact draw the 
conclusion that life is full of happiness. 

When in this way we do not, by confusion of thought^ 
mix up the blessing of being born a human being with the 
nature of his subsequent life, and recognise ‘ being a human 
being ’ and ‘ the ordinary life or the usual activities of men * 
as two distinct things, there remain no other means for deciding 
the question whether there is more of happiness or of un- 
happiness in worldly life for the being which has taken the 
superior human form, than considering how many of the 
‘present’ desires of every man are satisfied and how many 
disappointed. The reason for saying ‘ present ’ desires is that, 
those things which have become available to all persons in 
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■'Civilised life, become every-day happenings, and we forget the 
happiness they produce; and we decide the question of the happi- 
ness or unhappiness of worldly life by considering only how 
many of the things, which have newly become necessities, are 
obtained by us. There is a world of difference between (i) com- 
paring the means of happiness which are available to us 
to-day with how many of them were available to us a hundred 
years ago, and (ii) considering whether or not I am happy 
to-day. For instance, anybody will admit that the present-day 
travelling by train is much more comfortable than travelling 
by bullock-cart, which was in vogue a hundred years ago. 
But we have now forgotten this happiness of train-travel, 
and we are unhappy only if some day a train gets late, and 
we receive Our mail late. And therefore, the ‘ present ’ happi- 
ness or unhappiness of man is usually considered by thinking 
of his present needs and disregarding all the means of happiness 
which have already become available; and, if we try to con- 
. sider what these needs are, we see that there is no end of them. 
If one desire is satisfied to-day, another new desire takes its 
place to-morrow, and we want to satisfy this new desire; and 
as human desire is thus always one step ahead of life, man 
is never free from unhappiness. In this place, we must bear 
carefully in mind the difference between the two positions 
that ‘ all happiness is the destruction of desire ’ and that 
‘however much of happiness is obtained, man is still un- 
satisfied ’. Saying that ‘ all happiness is not the absence of 
unhappiness, but pain and happiness are two independent 
kinds of organic sufferings’ is one thing, and that ‘one 
is dissatisfied, because new kinds of happiness are wanted, 
without taking into account the happiness which may at any 
•time already be part of one’s life’, is another thing. The first 
of these two dicta deals with the actual nature of happiness; 
;and the second, with whether or not a man is fully satisfied 
by the happiness he has obtained. As the desire for objects 
of pleasure is a continually increasing desire, a man wants to 
enjoy over and oyer again the same happiness which he has 
already enjoyed, though he may not get new kinds of happiness 
everyday, and thus human desire is never controlled. There is 
a story told of a Ronian Emperor named Vitalius that in order 
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io experience over and over again the pleasure of eating 
tasteful food, he used to take medicines for vomitting the food 
which he had already eaten, and dine several times every day ! 
But the story of ,the repentant king Yayati is even more 
instructive than this. After the king Yayati had become old 
as a result of the curse of Sukracarya, the latter, by a pang of 
kindness, gave him the option of giving his old age to another 
person and taking in exchange his youth. Thereupon, he took 
the youth of his son Puru in exchange for his own oldness, and, 
having enjoyed all objects of pleasure for a thousand years, he 
found by experience that all the objects in the world were 
incapable of satisfying the desire for happiness of even one 
human being; and Vyasa has stated in the Adiparva of the 
Mahabharata that Yayati then said: 

mi jatu kamah kamunuin upabhogena samijati I 

havisa kTSvamrtmeva bhuya evabfdvardhate II 

(Ma. Bha. A. 75.49) 

that is, “ by enjoying objects of pleasure, the desire for the 
objects of pleasure is not satisfied, but on the other hand this 
desire grows more and more, just as fire burns more and more 
by sacrificial offerings being thrown into it ’* ; and the same 
stanza is to be found in the Manu-Smrti (Manu. 2. 94). The 
inner reason for this is that, notwithstanding the abundance of 
means of pleasure, the desire for happiness is never quenched 
only by enjoying happiness, in as much as the hunger of the 
organs is always on a rising scale, and it has to be restrained 
in some other way; and this principle has been fully accepted 
•by our religious writers who have in the first place prescribed 
that every one must put a restraint on the enjoyment of 
pleasure. If those who say that enjoyment of objects of 
jpleasure is the highest goal in this world apply their mind 
to this doctrine which is based on experience, they will easily 
realise the absurdity of their beliefs. This doctrine of the 
Vedic religion has also been accepted in the Buddhistic 
religion and there is a statement in the Buddhistic treatises 
that the following words canre out of the mouth of the king 
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named Mandhata mentioned in the Puranas (instead of Yayati)* 
at the moment of his death : — 

Tia kahapanavassena titti kamesu vijjati \ 
api dibhesa kamesu ratim so nadhigacchati II 

(Dhammapada, 186-187). 

that is, ‘'although coins called * karsdpana* fall as a shower 
of rain, there is no satisfaction (fltti means trpH) of Desire,, 
and the desires of a desirer are not satisfied even by getting 
the happiness of heaven As it is thus iniposible that the 
happiness of enjoying objects of pleasure can ever be con- 
sidered sufficient, every man thinks that ‘I am unhappy', 
and when this mental frame of mankind is taken into account 
then, as stated in the Mahabharata ; — • 


sukhad hahutaram dukkhani jivUe nasti safnsaijah\ 

(San. 305. 6; 330. 16). 


that is , “ in this life {samsdra), unhappiness is more than 
happiness or as stated by the Saint Tukaram : “ if you 
consider happiness, it is as small as a grain; and if you con- 
sider unhappiness, it is as big as a mountain (Taka. Ga, 2986). 
The same is the doctrine laid down by the writers of the 
Upanisads (Maitryu 1. 2-4), and it is stated also in the Gita 
that the life of man is inconstant and the ‘home of unhappiness V 
and that life in the world is not lasting and is ‘ devoid of 
happiness ’ (Gl. 8. 15 and 9. 3). The same is the opinion of the 
German philosopher Schopenhauer, and he has made use of a 
very curious illustration for proving it. He says that we 
measure the happiness of a man by considering how many of 
his desires for happiness, out of the total possible desires for 
happiness, are satisfied; and if the enjoyment of happiness 
falls short of the desire for happiness, we say that the man is 
to that extent unhappy. If this ratio is to be explained 
mathematically we have to divide the enjoyment of happiness 
by the desire for happiness and show it in the form of a 


fraction, thus : 


enjoyment of hap pi ness , 
desire for happiness 


But this is such a queer 


'fraction that its denominator, namely, the desire for happiness, 


is always increasing in a gl-eater measure than its numerator. 


namely, the enjoyment of happiness; so that, if this fraction is 
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in the beginning it becomes later on 3/10, that is to say, if 
the numerator increases three times, the denominator increases, 
five times, and the fraction becomes more and more incomplete. 
Thus, it is futile to entertain the hope of a man becoming 
fully happy. In considering how much there was of happiness 
in ancient times, we consider only the numerator of this 
fraction by itself and do not pay any attention to the fact that 
the denominator has now increased much more than the 
numerator. But when we have to consider only whether a 
human being is happy or unhappy without reference to time,, 
we must consider both the numerator and the denominator ; 
and we see that this fraction will never become complete. 
That is the sum and substance of the words of Manu: 

najatu kamah kamanam etc. (2. 94). As there is no definite 
instrument like a thermometer for measuring happiness and 
unhappiness, this mathematical exposition of the mutual ratia 
of pain and happiness might not be acceptable to some; but 
if this argument is rejected, there remains no measure for 
proving that there is a preponderance of happiness in life 
for man. Therefore, this objection, which applies as much 
to the question of happiness as of unhappiness, leaves un- 
touched the general proposition in the above discussion, namely, 
the theorem proved by the uncontrollable growth of the 
desire for happiness beyond the actual enjoyment of happiness* 
It is stated in Mahomedan history, that during the Mahomedan 
rule in Spain, a just and powerful ruler named Abdul Rahiman 
the third had kept a diary of how he spent his days and 
from that diary he ultimately found that in a rule of 50 years 
he had experienced unalloyed happiness only for 14 days; and 
another writer t has stated that if one compares the opinions 
of ancient and modern philosophers in the world and especially 
in Europe, the number of those who say that life is full of 
happiness is seen to be about the same as of those who say 
that life is full of unhappiness. If to these numbers we add 
the numbers of the Indian philosophers, I need not say which 
way the scale will turn, 

^ Moors in Spain p. 128 (Story of the Nations Series). 

t Hacmillan’s Promotion of Happimss p. 26, 

19^20 
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Reading the exposition made above regarding the happi> 
■nesB and unhappiness of worldly life, some follower of the 
Saihnyasa school will retaliate : '* although you do not accept 
the doctrine that there can be no peace unless one gives up 
all Thirst-prompted Actions on the ground that happiness is 
not some actual entity, yet. if even according to yourselves, 
dissatisfaction arises from Thirst and unhappiness later on 
springs from dissatisfaction, why do you not say that man 
should give up Thirst and, along with Thirst, all wordly 
Actions — whether those Actions are for his own good or for the 
^good of others — at any rate for removing this dissatisfaction, 
and then remain perpetually satisfied In the Mahabharata 
itself, we find statements like: “ asa7ntomsija nasfy antas tustis tu 
paramafn sukham ’ ', i. e., “ there is no end to dissatisfaction, and 
•contentment is the soul of bliss.” ( Ma. Bha Vana. 215. 22 ) ; 
and both the Jain and Buddhistic religions are based on the 
same foundation ; and in the Western countries, Schopenhauer 
has maintained * the same opinion. But on the other hand, 
■one may ask whether one should cut off the tongue altogether 
because it sometimes utters obscene words, and whether people 
have discontinued the use of fire and given up cooking food on 
the ground that houses sometimes catch fire. If we make use of 
electricity, to say nothing of fire, in daily life, by keeping them 
xinder proper control, it is not impossible for us to dispose of 
Thirst or dissatisfaction in the same way. It would be a 
•different matter, if this dissatisfaction was wholly and on all 
occasions disadvantageous ; but on proper consideration we see 
lihat such is not the case. Dissatisfaction does not mean merely 
•craving or weak-kneedness. Such a kind of dissatisfaction has 
been discountenanced even by philosophers. But the dissatis- 
faction which is at the root of the desire not to remain stagnant 
in the position which has fallen to one’s lot, but to bring it to as 
-excellent a condition as possible by gradually improving it 
more and more, with as peaceable and equable a frame of mind 

* Schopenhauer’s World as Will and Representation Vol. II Chap. 
46. The description given by him of the unhappiness of worldly 
life is excellent. The original work is in the German language, 
«nd it has been translated into English. 
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;as possible, is not a dissatisfaction which ought to be discoun- 
.tenanced. It need not be said that a society divided into four 
.castes w;ill soon go to rack and ruin if the Brahmins give up 
■the desire for knowledge, the Ksatriyas for worldly prosperity, 
-and the Vaisyas for property. With this purport in view, 
VySsa has said to Yudhisthira: — “ yajflo vidya samuttkanam 
.wfamtomh. sriyam prati ” ( San. 23. 9 ), i. e., “ sacrifice, learning, 
eflEort, and dissatisfaction in the matter of worldly acquisitions”, 
are virtues in the case of Ksatriyas. In the same way, Vidula 
in advising her son says: “ samtoso vm sriyam hcmti ” “ ( Ma. 
Bha. U. 132. 33 ), i, e.,” by contentment, worldly prosperity is 
destroyed ” ; and there is also a statement on another occasion 
that: “ asamtosah sriyo midam" ( Ma. Bha. Sabha. 55.11)*^ 
i. e., “ dissatisfaction is the root of prosperity”. Although 
contentment is referred to as a virtue in the case of Brahmins, 
it only means contentment with reference to wealth or worldly 
prosperity, according to the four-caste arrangement. If a 
Brahmin says that the knowledge which he has acquired is 
enough for him, he will bring about his own undoing, and the 
same will be the case with the Vaisyas or the Sudras, if they 
always remain satisfied with what they have acquired accord- 
ing to their own status in life. In short, discontent is the seed 
of all future prosperity, effort, opulence and even of Release ; 
and, it must always be borne in mind by everybody, that if 
this discontent is totally annihilated, we will be nowhere, 
whether in this world or in the next. In the Bhagavadglta 
itself, in listening to the advice of Sri Krena, Arjuna has said: 
“ bhuyah kathaya trptir hi sry,vato mdsti me ’mrtam ” (Gl. 10. 18), 
i. e., “I am not satisfied with what I have heard of your nectar- 
like speech, therefore, describe to me more and more of your 
manifestations” ; and then the Blessed Lord has again started 
enumerating his manifestations. He did not say to him : 
“ restrain your desire, dissatisfaction or discontent is 
improper”. Prom this it follows that even the Blessed Lord 
Himself considered it proper that one should entertain 
discontent about a good or beneficial matter, and there is a 

* c£ : “ Unhappiness is the cause of progress.” Dr. Paul 
OatuB in The Ethical Problem p. 251 (Znd Ed.) 
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stanza of Bhartrhari that : “ yasasi cabJdrudr vyasanam irutau " 
etc., i. e., “ there ought to be liking or desire, but that should be 
for success ; and one must also have a vice, but that should be 
of learning ; that vice is not prohibited”. Still, we must control 
discontent, in the same way as Desire, Anger etc., because if it 
becomes uncontrolled, it will clearly end in our undoing ; and 
therefore, the endowment (sampafti) of those persons who- 
continually run after worldly happiness piling thirst on thirst 
and hope on hope with the sole object of enjoying objects of 
pleasure is referred to as “ ungodly endowment” {asurw 
sampat ) in the 16th Chapter of the Gita. Not only are the pure 
(^tvika) tendencies in the human mind destroyed by suchi 
greediness and the man undone, but, in as much as it is 
impossible that Thirst should ever be quenched, the desire for 
enjoyment of objects of pleasure grows continually, and man’s 
life is ended in the greed. But on the other hand, giving up- 
all kinds of Thirst, and with it, all Actions, in order to escape 
this evil effect of Thirst or discontent is also not the pure 
( sattvika ) path. As has been stated above. Thirst or discontent 
is the seed of future prosperity : and therefore, instead of 
attempting to kill an innocent man out of fear for a thief, one 
has to carefully consider what Thirst or discontent causes 
unhappiness, and adopt the skilful middle path of giving up 
only that particular hope, thirst or discontent which produces 
unhappiness, and it is not necessary for that purpose to give up 
all kinds of Action whatsoever. This device or skill {kausalam)' 
of giving up only that hope which causes unhappiness and 
performing one’s duties according to one’s status in life is; 
known as Yoga or Karma-yoga ( Gi. 3. 50. ) ; and, as that is the 
Yoga which has been principally dealt with in the Gita, I shall 
consider here in a little more detail what kind of hope has. 
been looked upon by the Gita as productive of unhappiness. 

In describing above the actual nature of human pain and 
unhappiness, I have stated that a man hears by his ears, feels 
by his skin, sees by his eyes, tastes by his tongue, and smells by 
his nose ; and that a man is happy or unhappy according as 
these activities of his organs are consistent with their natural 
tendencies. But, the question of pain and happiness is not 
completely exhausted by making this definition. Although it 
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is necessary that the organs should, in the first instance, come 
into contact with external objects in order that Material pain 
or happiness should arise, yet, if one considers in what way 
this pain or happiness is subsequently experienced by man, it 
will be seen that a man has ultimately to perform the function 
of realising, that is, of taking on himself, this pain or happi- 
ness, which results from the activities of the organs, by means 
of his Mind {manas). ‘ caksuh pasyati rupani manasa na tu 
cakmm' i. e., " the function of seeing is not performed solely 
by the eyes : the assistance of the mind is absolutely necessary 
for it” (Ma. Bha. San. 311. 17) ; and it is stated in the Mahabhara- 
ta that if that mind is in pain, then even having seen is as if you 
have not seen, and even in the Brhadaranyakopanisad, there are 
such statements as : “ anyatramana abhuvaAi rmdarsam ”, i. e., 
■“ my mind was elsewhere, and therefore, I did not see ”, or, 
anyatramana abhuvam nasraumm", i. e., “my mind was else- 
where, and therefore, I did not hear ” ( Br. 1. 5. 3 ). From this it 
becomes clear, that in order to experience Material pain or 
happiness, the organs are not sufficient by themselves, but 
require the assistance of the Mind ; and as regards Metaphysical 
pain or happiness, it is purely mental. It, therefore, follows 
that all experience of pain or happiness ultimately depends 
on the Mind ; and if this is true, it naturally follows that it is 
not impossible to control the experience of pain or happiness if 
one controls the mind. W ith regard to these facts, Manu has 
described the characteristics of pain and happiness in a different 
way than the Nyaya school. He says : 

sarvam paravasam duhkham sarvam atmavasam sukham I 

etad vidydt samasena lakMvam aukhaduhkhayoh ll 

( Manu. 4. 160 ). 

that is, “ all that which is subject to the control of others 
^external objects) is unhappiness, and all that which is subject 
to the control of oneself (of one’s mind) is happiness ; these are 
in brief the characteristic features of pain and happiness ”. 
The word ‘suffering’ (vedami) used in the connotation of pain 
and happiness given by the Nyaya school, includes both 
physical and mental suffering, and it also shows the actual 
external nature of pain and happiness ; and when one bears in 
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mind that Manu is referring principally to the internal 
experience of pain and happiness, there remains no inoon> 
sistency between these two definitions. When in this way, we 
do not make the experience of pain or happiness depend oa 
the organs : 

bhcdmjyam etad duhkhasya yad etan TMnucivtayet l 

that is, “ not brooding on one’s unhappiness, becomes the most 
latent medicine for doing away with unhappiness” (Ma. Bha, 
San. 205. 2 ) ; and we find numerous illustrations in history ,1 of 
people having hardened their minds, and willingly sacrificed 
their lives for the sake of their Religion or of Truth. There- 
fore, says the Gita, when one does what one has to do with 
perfect mental control and after giving up the DESIRE FOR 
THE RESULT (phalasa) and with a frame of mind which ia 
equal towards pain and happiness, there remains no fear or 
possibility of experiencing the unhappiness of Actions, and it 
does not become necessary to give them up. Giving up the 
desire for the result does not mean giving up the resulting 
benefit, if it has been acquired, nor entertaining a desire that 
no one should ever get that benefit. In the same way, there is 
a world for difference between the desire for the result and the 
Desire, Hope, or Motive for performing Action, or employing 
a particular means for obtaining a particular result. There 
is a difference between merely desiring to move one’s hands 
and feet and desiring to move one’s hands for catching 
or one 's feet for kicking some one else. The first desire extends 
merely to the doing of the act and there is no other motive 
behind it; and if we give up this desire, all Action will 
come to an end. Besides having this desire, a man must also' 
have the knowledge that every act is sure to have some 
result or consequence ; and not only must he have that 
knowledge, but he must entertain the desire of doing a 
particular act with the intention of thereby producing some 
particular result ; otherwise, all his Actions will be as 
pointless as those of a madman. All of these desires, motives, 
or arrangements do not ultimately produce pain ; nor does the 
Gita ask you to give them up. But if one goes much further 
than that, and allows his mind to be afflicted by the; 
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ATTACHMENT (asaJcH), ambition, pride, self-identification,, 
or insistence of MINE-NESS A which exists in the 

mind of the doer with reference to the result of the Action in 
the shape of the feeling that : “whatever action is performed by 
ME is performed by ME with the intention that ‘ I ’ should 
necessarily get a particular benefit from a particular act of 
MINE and if thereafter there is any obstruction in th& 
matter of getting the desired result or benefit, the chain of 
misery starts. If this obstruction is inevitable and is an act 
of Fate, man only suffers from despair ; but, if it is the handi- 
work of another person, it gives rise later on to anger or even 
hate, and this hate leads to evil action, and evil action leads to 
self-destruction. This attachment, in the shape of MINE- 
NESS, for the result of the Action, is also known as 'phalasa 
( hope of benefit ), ‘ scvnga ’ ( fondness ), ‘ ahafnkara-buddhi ^ 
( egoism ), and ‘ kama ’ ( desire ) ; and in order to show that the- 
chain of unhappiness in life really starts at this point, it ia 
stated in the second chapter of the Gita, that Desire springa 
from Attachment for objects of pleasure, Anger ( krodha ) from. 
Desire, Mental Confusion ( moha ) from Anger, and ultimately,, 
the man himself is destroyed ( Gi. 2. 62, 63 ). When I have thus, 
established that Actions in the gross material world, which are 
lifeless in themselves, are not themselves the root of unhappi- 
ness, but that the true root of unhappiness is the Hope for result,. 
Desire, or Attachment with which man performs those Actions,, 
it naturally follows that in order to prevent this unhappiness, 
it is quite enough if a person, by controlling his mind, gives up^ 
the Attachment, Desire or Hope of result entertained by him 
towards the objects of pleasure ; and it follows logically that it 
is not necessary to give up all objects of pleasure, or Actions, or 
Desires as prescribed by the Sarhnyasa school. Therefore, it is 
next stated in the Gita ( Gi. 2. 64 ), that that man who- 
partakes of the objects of pleasure he comes across in the world, 
with a desireless and unattached frame of mind, without 
entertaining any hope of result, is the true ' stkitaprajM*’ 

( steady-in-mind ). The activity of Action in the world never 
comes to an end. Even if man ceases to exist in this world,. 
Matter {prakrti) will carry on its activities according to ita 
Constituent qualities { guna-dharma). Gross Matter would not 
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in any way be happy or unhappy on that account. Man 
arrogates to himself an undue importance, and becomes 
attached to the activities of Matter, and in that way suffers 
pain and happiness. But if he gives up this attachment, and 
performs all his Actions in the belief that 'guva guv<em vartarUe', 
i. e., “ all activities are going on according to the constituent 
qualities of Matter ” ( GL 3. 28 ), there will remain no unhappi- 
ness in the shape of discontent. Therefore, Vyasa has advised 
Yudhisthira that instead of lamenting that worldly life is 
principally unhappy, and attempting to give up such life, one 
should believe that Matter is carrying on its own activities, 
and that : — 

sukham va yadi m dtthkham priyam va yadi vapriyam I 

praptarn praptam updslta hrdayenaparajitah II 

( Ma. Bha. San. 25. 26 ). 

that is, “one should put up with whatever takes place, whenever 
it takes place, without being disheartened, ( that is to say, 
without becoming dejected, and giving up one’s duty X whether 
it causes happiness or unhappiness, and whether it is 
pleasurable or unpleasant.” The full importance of this 
advice will be appreciated when one bears in mind that 
one has to perform some duties in life, even suffering the 
pain which they cause. In the Bhagavadglta itself, the 
characteristic features of the sthitaprajfla are described in the 
words : “ yah sarvatrdnabfusnehas tat tat prupya subluisiibham'’ 
(2. 57), i. e., “that man who, when anything favourable or 
unfavourable happens, always remains unattached, and 
neither welcomes it nor dislikes it, is the true sthitaprajm' ’ ; and 
in the fifth chapter it is stated that, “na prahrsyet priyaw prapya 
Tiodujet prapya cdpriyam ” ( 5. 20 ), i. e., “when you experience 
happiness, you should not on that account become excited ; 
and when you experience unhappiness, you should also not on 
that account become dejected ” ; and it is stated in the second 
chapter, that this pain and happiness must be borne with a 
■desireless frame of mind (2. 14, 15) ; and the same advice has 
been repeatedly givfen in various other places ( Gi. 5. 9; 13. 9 ). 
In the terminology of Vedanta Philosophy, doing this is called 
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“dedicating all Actions to the Brahman’ {Brahrnarpava), 
in the Path of Devotion, the word ‘Kr^arpava' (dedication to 
Krsna) is used instead of ‘ Brahmarpava ' (dedication to the 
Brahman) ; and this is the sum and substance of the whole of 
the preaching of the Gita. 

Whatever the nature of the Action, when one does not give 
up the Desire to do it, nor also one’s activity, but goes on 
performing whatever one wants to do, being equally prepared 
for the resulting pain or happiness, with an aloof frame of 
mind, and without entertaining the hope for the result, not only 
■does one eseape the evil effects due to non-control of Thirst or 
■discontent, but also the danger of the world becoming desolate 
as a result of Action being destroyed in the attempt to destroy 
Thirst; and all our mental impulses remain pure and become 
beneficial to all created beings. It is clear beyond doubt that 
in order in this way to be able to give up the hope for the 
result, one must obtain perfect control over the mind and over 
the organs by means of Apathy (vairagya). But, there is a world 
of difference between (i) keeping one’s organs under control and 
allowing them to perform their various activities, not for a sel- 
fish purpose, but apathetically and desirelessly and for the wel- 
fare of others, on the one hand, and (ii) deliberately destroying, 
all Actions, that is to say, all the activities of the various 
organs in order to kill Thirst, as prescribed by the Path of 
Renunciation, on the other hand. The Apathy and Control of 
the organs prescribed by the Gita is of the first kind and not of 
the second kind ; and in the same way, in the conversation 
between Janaka and the Brahmin in the Anugita ( Ma. Bha. 
Asva. 32. 17-23 ) the king Janaka says to Dharma, who had 
appeared to him in the form of a Brahmin that : 

^rnu huddhim ca yam jnatvd sarvatra vi^yo mama H 

ndham atmdrtham icchami gandhdn ghrariagatdn api I 


naham atmartham icchami rrtano nityam manontare I 
mano me nirjitam tasniad vase tisthati sarvadd II 

that is, “ I will describe to you that apathetic frame of mind 
{vairagya) with which I enjoy all objects of pleasure. I do not 
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‘for myself’ smell any scent, nor do I not ‘for myself’ see any- 
thing with my eyes etc ; and I do not also put to use my mintf 
for my Self (atmartha), that is, for my own benefit ; therefore, 
I have conquered my nose (eyes etc.) and my mind, and they' 
are all under my control This is what is meant by the- 
statement in the Gita ( Gl. 3 . 6 , 7 ) that he who merely choker 
up the impulses of the organs but contemplates objects of 
pleasture by his mind is a hypocrite, and he who conquers the 
desiring frame of mind by means of mental control, and allows 
all his mental impulses to carry on their various activities for 
the benefit of the* world is the real superman. The external, 
world, or the activities of the organs are not something which 
we have brought into existence, but they are self-created ; and, 
however self-controlled a sanimjasi may be, yet, when his 
hunger becomes uncontrollable, he goes out to beg for food 
(Gl. 3 . 33 ) ; or when he has sat for a considerable length of 
time in one place, he gets up and stands for some time. If we 
see that however much there is of mental control, one cannot, 
escape the inherent activities of the organs, then the wisest 
course is seen to be not to perversely attempt to destroy the 
impulses of the organs, and at the same time all Actions and 
all kinds of Desire or Discontent (Gi. 3, 47 ; 18. 59), but to give, 
up the hope for the result by controlling the mind, and to look 
upon pain and happiness as alike (Gl. 3. 38), and to perform all 
Actions desirelessly and for the benefit of the world as 
prescribed by the Sastras. Therefore, the Blessed Lord first 
tells Arjuna in the following stanza : 

karmavy evadhikaras te tm phalesu kaddcam I 
ma karrmphalahetur bhuh md tesango ’stvakarmard It 

( Gl. 3. 47 ). 

that, in as much as you have been born in this world of 
Action, therefore, “ your authority extends only to the per- 
formance of Actions’ ’ ; but bear in mind that this your authority 
extends only to the performance of Action which ought to bo 
performed (that is, to kartavya). The word ‘eva’ which means 
‘only ', clearly shows that the authority of man does not extend 
to anything other than karma, that is, to the result of the karma^ 
But the Blessed Lord does not leave this important matter to be; 
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understood merely by inference, and He again, and in per- 
fectly clear words, says in the second quarter of the stanza, that 
“yo^ authority never extends to the result of the Action ”, be- 
cause, getting or not getting the result of the Action is not a 
matter which is within your control, but is always in the gift 
of the Paramesvara or is dependent on the entire Effect of 
Causes ( karma-vipaka ) in the world. Hoping that a particular 
thing which is not within one’s control should take place in a 
particular way, is a sign of madness. But the Blessed Lord 
has not left even this third thing for inference, and has in the 
third quarter of the stanza said : “ therefore, do not perform any 
Action, keeping in mind the hope for the result of the Action”; 
whatever may be the result of your Action according to the 
general law of Cause and Effect, will be its effect ; it is not pos- 
sible that such result should be more or less, or take place earlier 
or later, according to your desires, and by entertaining any such 
desire, it is only you who suffer unnecessary pain and trouble. 
But here some persons — ^especially those who follow the Path of 
Renunciation — will object : ” Is it not better to give up Action 
( karma ) altogether rather than engaging in the useless procedure 
of performing Actions and giving up the hope of the result ? ” 
And therefore, the Blessed Lord has in the last quarter of the 
stanza made the definite statement that “ do not insist upon 
not performing Action,” but perform Action according to the 
authority which you possess, though without entertaining any 
hope for the result. These doctrines are so important from the 
point of view of Karma-Yoga, that the four quarters of the above 
stanza may be said to be the four aphorisms ( catuh-sutri ) of the 
science of Karma-Yoga or of the Gita religion. 

If worldly activity is not to be given up, although happi- 
ness and unhappiness always befall you alternatively in life, 
and although it is an established fact that the sum total of 
unhappiness is greater than that of happiness, then some persona 
are likely to think, that all human efforts towards the total eli- 
mination of unhappiness and the acquisition of total happiness 
are futile ; and if one considers only Material Happiness, that 
is to say, happiness in the shape of the enjoyment of external ' 
objects of pleasure through the medium of the organs, this 
their objection will have to be admitted to be substantial. Just 
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:a8 the Moon never comes within the grasp of the little children 
•who spread out their little hands towards the heavens in order 
to catch hold of it, so also those persons, who run after Material 
Happiness in the hope of reaching the highest form of happi- 
ness, will in any case find it very difficult to reach the highest 
form of happiness. But as Material Happiness is not the only 
kind of happiness, it is possible to find out the way of acquiring 
the highest and the constant form of happiness, even in this 
•difficult position. As has been stated above, when happiness 
is divided into the two divisions of physical and mental 
happiness, one has to attach a higher importance to the 
activities of the mind than to the activities of the body or of 
the organs. Even the well-known Materialist philosopher 
Mill has admitted in his book on Utilitariani.sm, * that the 
theorem that the merit of Mental happiness is higher than that 
• of bodily (i. e.. Material) happiness, which has been laid down 
by scients ( jnanin ), is not made by them as a result of any 
arrogance about their own knowledge but because the true 
greatness or appropriateness of the superior human birth 
consists in Knowledge. Dogs, pigs, oxen etc. also like the 
happiness of the organs in the same way as human beings ; 
- and if the human race was of the opinion that enjoyment of 
•objects of pleasure is the only true happiness in the world, 
then man would be ready to become a beast. But in as much as 
nobody is willing to become a beast, notwithstanding that 
he can thereby obtain all the physical happiness which can be 
got by beasts, it is clear that there is something more in a 
human being than in a beast. When one begins to consider 
what this something is, one has to investigate into the nature 
of that Atman which acquires the knowledge of one’s Self and 
-of the external world by means of the Mind and of the Reason 
.(huddhi }% and when one has once begun to think of this matter, 
-one naturally comes to the conclusion that, that happiness 


* dli is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig 
satisfied ; better to be Secrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. And 
if the fool, or the pig, is of a different opinion, it is because they 
-only, know their own side of the question Utilitarianism p. 14 
(Longman’s, 1907). 
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wMoh is to be found in the extremely noble activities and in 
the purest state of the Mind and of the Reason is the highest 
or the most ideal happiness of mankind, as compared with the 
happiness of the enjoyment of objects of pleasure, which ia 
common to man and beast. This kind of happiness is self- 
controlled, that is, it can be acquired without depending on 
external objects, and without reducing the happiness of others, 
and by one’s own exertions; and as a man becomes better 
and better, the nature of this happiness becomes more and more 
pure and unalloyed. Bhartrhari has said that “ manasi ca 
parituste ko’rfhamn ko daridrah ”, i. e., “ when the mind 
is satisfied, the begger is the same as the rich man 
and the well-known Greek philospher Plato has main- 
tained that Mental Happiness is superior to bodily ( that is^ 
external or Material ) happiness, and that, that happiness 
which can be realised only by means of the Reason, (which 
is the highest Metaphysical Happiness), is superior even to- 
Mental Happiness. Therefore, even if we for the time being^ 
keep aside the question of Release, the fact that that Reason 
alone can obtain the highest happiness, which is engrossed in 
the contemplation of the Atman, is definitely proved; and 
therefore, after happiness has been divided in the Bhagavad- 
gita into the three divisions of saftvika, rdjasa and fdmasa^ 
it is first stated that “ tat sukham sdttvikam proktam atmabuddhi- 
prasddajam ”, i. e., “ that Metaphysical Happiness which is 
the result of the contentedness of the Self-engrossed 
Reason (that is, of the Reason which having realised the true 
nature of the Atman, namely, that there is only one Atman 
in all created beings, is engrossed in that idea) is the sdttvika 
(placid), that is, the most superior kind of happiness (Gl. 18. 37); 
and the Gita goes on to say that the Material Happiness 
arising from the organs and the objects of the organs is of a 
lower grade, that is, is rajasa (Gl. 18. 38); and that the happi- 
ness which arises from sleep, or idleness or which confuses 
the mind is the most inferior form, that is, is tdmasa. That 
is the meaning which is conveyed by the stanza from the Gita 
which has been quoted at the commencement of this chapter, 
and the Gita itself says (Gl. 6. 25) that when a man has once 


* Republic (Book IX}. 
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•experienced this beatific happiness, he is not shaken from 
this peaceful mental frame, whatever the magnitude of the 
misfortune which subsequently befalls him. This beatific happL 
ness is not to be found even in the enjoyment of heavenly 
objects of pleasure, and the Reason of a man has in the 
first instance to become absolutely contented before he can 
exiwrience it. He who is always engrossed in the enjoyment 
-of the objects of pleasure, without seeing how he can keep his 
frame of mind contented, experiences happiness, which is 
temporary and inconstant. Because, that organic happiness 
which exists to-day, ceases to exist tomorrow ; and what is 
more, that thing which our organs look upon as productive of 
Tiappiness to day, becomes for some reason or other, productive 
of unhappiness tomorrow- For instance, the same cold water 
which is desirable in summer, becomes undesirable in winter ; 
and even if one acquires the happiness, the desire for happiness, 
as has been mentioned above, is never fully quenched. Therefore, 
although the world ‘happiness’ can be applied comprehen- 
-sively to all kinds of happiness, yet, one has to differentiate 
between happiness and happiness. In ordinary practice, the 
word ‘ happiness ’ means principally ‘ organic happiness’. 
But when it becomes necessary to differentiate between the 
happiness of the enjoyment of objects of pleasure from that 
happiness which is beyond the organs, that is, which is beyond 
organic happiness, and which can be realised only by the self- 
engrossed Reason, the Material Happiness which consists of the 
enjoyment of objects of pleasure, is called simply ‘ happiness ’ 
( mkham or preyas ), and the Metaphysical Happiness which is 
born of Self-Realisation (atTm-buddki-prasadaja) is called 
‘beatific happiness ’ ( sreyas), blessing ( kcdyanam), amelioration 
( hitam ), beatitude ( ananda ), or peace ( santi ). The distinction 
made between ^preyas' and ' sr eyas' by Naciketa in the 
sentence from the Kathopanisad quoted at the end of the last 
chapter, has been made on this basis. Mrtyu ( Death ) >in.d 
already in the beginning explained to him the esoteric 
;8ecretB of Wire ( agrd). But, when after having acquired that 
happiness, Naciketa asked for the blessing of being 
explained what was meant by the Knowledge or 
Realisation of the Atman ( MmajMm ), Mrtyu tempted him 
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with many other kinds of worldly happiness instead. But 
Naciketa was not tempted by these transient Material kinds 
■of happiness, or things which appeared pleasing ^prej/os ) on 
the face of them, and extending his vision, he insisted on 
having, and ultimately succeeded in acquiring, that philosophy 
of the Atman which led to the blessing ( sreyas } of his Atman 
■< Self ) and was ultimately beneficial. In short, our philoso- 
vphers have been looking upon that Reason-born happiness or 
Metaphysical beatitude, which results from the Realisation of 
the Atman, as the most superior happiness and their advice is 
that this happiness is such as can be obtained by everybody, 
in as much as it is self -controlled, and that everybody should 
try to acquire it. That wonderful and special happiness 
which belongs to mankind in addition to its beastly qualities 
ds this happiness ; and this happiness of the Atman ( atrnor 
nanda) is the most constant, the most independent and the 
most excellent of all happiness, in as much as it is independent 
•of external circumstances. This peace is called in the GitS 
Gl. 6. 15 ) by the name of the Peace ( sanli ) of Emancipation 
nirvana ) ; and it is also the climax of happiness which 
pertains to the Brahrai state of the sthitaprajna ( steady-iu- 
.mind ) described in the Gita ( Gi. 2. 71 ; 6. 28 ; 12. 12 ; 18. 62 ). 

In this way, we have proved that the peace or happiness 
of the Atman is the most excellent of all happiness, and that 
as it is self-controlled, it is such as can be acquired by every- 
body, But by proving that gold is the most valuable of all 
metals, iron and other metals do not cease to be useful ; and 
though sugar is sweet, one cannot do without salt ; and the 
same is the case with the happiness of the Atman or of Peace 
(sdnti). At any rate, it cannot be disputed that Material 
'Objects are necessary for the protection of the body, along 
with this Peace; and therefore, in the phrases used for 
blessing, one does not say simply : “ santirastu ” (May 
there be santi ! , i. e.. Peace ), but say : “ santih jmstis tustis 
■castu”, that is, ‘May there also be pusti ( Material Happi- 
ness ), and tusti (contentedness) along with santi (peace)’. 
If our philosohpers had been of the opinion that one 
•ought to acquire contentedness ( tusti ) by having merely 
J*eaoe ( santi ), there would have been no occasion to add 
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to this plirase, the word ^pusti\ Nevertheless, it is also not 
l»t' 0 'per to have an inordinate desire for increase of Material 
Happiness (that is, pusti). Therefore, this phrase means: “ May 
iron have Peace, Material happiness and also Contentedness- 
iti proper proportions, and that you must obtain them The- 
saline is the moral of the Kathopanisad. The only matter 
which has been described in detail in this tJpanisad is that 
after Naciketa had gone to the sphere of Yama, that is, of 
Death, Yama asked him to ask for three blessings, and that 
Yama accordingly gave him the three blessings which he had 
asked for. But after Mrtyu had asked Naciketa to ask for 
blessings, Naciketa did not in the first place ask for the blessing 
of Brahman-Realisation (Brahmajnana), but first said: “My 
father has got angry with me; may he become propitious to me 
and then, “ teach me the science of Fire (agm), that is, of all 
sacrificial ritual which will give me material opulence ” ; and,, 
when he had acquired these blessings, he asked for the third 
blessing saying : “ teach me the Knowledge of the Atman But 
when Mrtyu began to say to him that he would give him; 
(Naciketa) additional happiness instead of this third blessing, 
Naciketa has insisted: “now explain to me that Brahma- 
jnana which will lead to sreyas ”, instead of aspiring for 
possessing more of the knowledge of sacrifical ritual than was 
necessary for obtaining preyas. In short, as stated in the 
last mantra of this Upanisad, Naciketu obtained both the 
‘ Brahma- vidya’ (knowledge of the Brahman), and ‘ yoga-vidhi 
(sacrifical ritual ), and he was emancipated (Katha 6. 18). 
From this it follows, that the combination of jndna and karma 
is the summary of the preaching of this Upanisad. There is 
also a similar story about Indra. Not only had Indra himself 
acquired fully the Knowledge of the Brahman, {Brahmajnana)' 
but he had taught the science of the Atman (atmavidya) to 
Pratardana, as has been stated in the Kausitakyupanisad. 
Yet, after Indra had lost his kingdom and Prahlada h a 8 
become the king of the three spheres, Indra went to Brhaspati,. 
the preceptor of the gods, and asked him to explain to him 
in what sreyas lay. Then Brhaspati taught the dethroned 
Indra the Brahmavidyd, that is, the Knowledge of the Atman'^ 
{otmajMna) and said to him that that was all which was 
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sreyas ( etarac chreya iti ). But Indra was not satisfied arid 
again asked the question : “ ko liseso bhavet V **, i: e., “ Is there 
anything more ? thereupon Brhagi>ati sent him to Sukracarya. 
There, there was a repetition of the same process, and 
Sukracarya said to him: “That something more is known 
to Prahlad. “ Then at last India went to Prahlada in the 
form of a Brahmin and became his disciple, and after some 
time had p issed, Prahlada explained to hiril that ‘si/am’i (the 
habit of b3iiaving con ristently with Truth and Morality) w<^s^ 
the master-key for gaining the kingdom of the three spheres, 
and that that was also known as sreyas. Then, when Prahlada 
said to him : “ I am very much pleased by your service, ' I ^ shall 
give you whatever blessing you may ask ”, Indra, in the fbrm of 
the Brahmin, said to him: “ Give me yOur ‘ sUam ’ When Pra- 
hlada consented, the deity ^sUam \ and after it Moi^ality (dhatm- 
am), Veracity (sal yam), good conduct Xvrtta), and ultimately 
opulence f srl ) and other deities left the body of Prahlada and 
entered th.^ body of India, and in this way Indra regained his 
kingdom : such is the ancient stoty which has been told by 
Bhisma to Yudhisthira in the SSntiparva ( San. 124 ). Although 
the Knowledge of the Brahman by itself may be worth more 
than prosp rity (wsim*yaM) by itself, yet, in as much as Who- 
ever has t“ live in thi^ world is under the obligation and has 
also the rn .ral right to acquire material prosperity for himself or 
for his own country in the same way as it is possessed by others 
or by other countries, the highest ideal of man in this world, as 
is apparent from this beautiful story, is seen to be the combin- 
nation of Peace {sanfij, and Material Happiness or of 

desired things (preijas) and true and 1 isting benefit (sreyas), or of 
Knowledge and prosperity (aisvaryam), according to^our 

Karma- Yoga science. Has that Bhagavau than Whom there ig 
none higher in this world, and Whose path is followed by 
others ( Gi 3. 33 ), Himself given up prosperity and wealth ? 
The word ‘ bfiaga ’ has been defined in the Sastras as : 


aisoiiryasya sarnagrasy^i dharimJsya yasasah sriyah I 


juUmoairagyayoi caiva s^nnam llii^igaitirana w 


21^-22 


( Visnu. 6. 5. 74), 
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that is, “ihe word ‘ 6Aoga ’ includes the followings six things^ 
namely, complete Yogic prosperity, righteousness, success, 
property, knowledge, and apathy”. The word ‘aisvaryam' in 
this stanza is usually taken to mean ‘ Yogaisvaryam ' ( Yogic 
prosperity ), because the word ‘ srl ’, that is, wealth, appears 
later on. But as ordinarily, the word ‘ aisvaryam ’ is used to 
mean and include authority, success, and wealth, and the word 
* jndnam ’ includes apathy and righteousness, we may say that 
in ordinary parlance, the entire meaning conveyed by the above 
stanza is included in the two words * jfiavam' and ‘aisvaryam 
a.nd in as much as the Blessed Lord has Himself accepted the 
combination of jmnam and aisvaryam, other persons should 
consider that as proper and act accordingly ( GI. 3. 21 ; Ma. Bha. 
San. 341. 25). The doctrine that the knowledge of the Atman is 
the only ideal of man in this world is a doctrine of the school 
cf Renunciation, which says that, as worldly life is full of 
unhappiness, it should be given up ; it is not a doctrine of the 
Karma-Yoga science, and it is not proper to mix up these 
•doctrines of different schools of thought and pervert the meaning 
of the Gita. And as the Gita itself says that mere prosperity 
without Knowledge is a godless prosperity ( iisura sampatti), it 
follows that we must always maintain the union of jiiaimm 
with otsyarjAxm, or of ais uaryam yfith. jnanam, or of santi with 
jm0. When it is admitted that aismyram is necessary, though 
along with jrianam, it necessarily follows that Action must be 
performed. Manu has said that : *' karmany arabhamarmh hi 
ypuru^hi srir msevate ” ( Manu. 9. 300 ), i. e., “ in this wprld, 
only those persons who perform Action, acquire sri 
( prosperity )”. The same thing is established by our personal 
experience, and the same is the advice given in the Gita to Arjuna 
<Gl. 3. 8 ). Some persons take the objection to this position 
that in as much as Action is not necessary for Release, all 
Action must be given up ultimately, that is, after the 
acquisition of Knowledge. But, as I am at present considering 
the question only of pain and happiness, and also as I have not 
yet gone into the examination of the natures of Action ( karma) 
and Release ( mok ^ ), I shall not here answer that exception. 
I shall explain in detail in the ninth and tenth chapters what 
Metaphysics, and the Theory of Cause and Effect are, and then 
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in the eleventh chapter, I will prove that even this objection is 
groundless. 

I have so far shown that pain and happiness are two 
independent and different sufferings; that, as it is impossible to 
satisfy the desire for happiness by the enjoyment of happiness, 
we find that in ordinary life the sum total of unhappiness is 
always greater ; that, in order to escape this unhappiness, the 
most meritorious thing to do is not to totally destroy Thirst or 
Discontent and at the same time Action itself, but to continue 
the performance of all Actions without entertaining any hope 
for the result ; that, the happiness of enjoying objects of 
pleasure is in itself a happiness, which is always insufficient, 
inconstant, and beastly, and that the true ideal of man, who is 
endowed with Reason, must be higher than such happiness; 
that, this true ideal is the happiness of the peace (santi) 
which results from Self-Realisation; but that, although 
Metaphysical Happiness is, in this way, superior to Material 
Happiness, yet, one must possess with it also a proper quantity 
of worldly objects ; and that therefore, we must also make 
Effort, that is, perform Action, desirelessly. When these 
conclusions have been firmly established by the Karma-Yoga 
science, I need not further say that it is wrong to decide 
questions of Morality by the consideration of the external 
effects of Actions in the shape of pain and happiness on the 
basis that Material Happiness is the highest ideal of man- 
even looking at the question from the point of view of Happi- 
ness merely. Because, looking upon a thing which can never 
by itself reach the state of perfection, as the ‘highest’ ideal, is 
misusing the word ‘highest’ ( parama ), and is as unreasonable 
as believing that water exists, where there is only a mirage. 
If one ’s highest ideal is itself inconstant and incomplete, then, 
what else, except something inconstant can one acquire, by 
keeping that ideal before one’s eyes ? This is what is meant 
by the words: “dharmo nitydh sukhaduhkhe tv anitye ", i. e., 
“morality is immutable; pain and happiness are mutable”. 
There is much difference of opinion among Materialistic 
philosophers themselves as to how the word ‘happiness’, in the 
phrase ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’, is to be 
understood, ^me of these philosophers are of opinion that, in 
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as mucli as man is very often willing to sacrifice his life for 
the sake of Veracity, or of his Religion, casting aside all 
Material Happiness, it is not proper to say that his desire is 
always to acquire Material Happiness ; and they have, 
therefore, maintained that we must use the word ‘benefit’ 
{hitam), or the word ‘good’ {kalyamm) instead of the word 
‘happiness’ {sukham), and change the phrase ‘greatest happiness 
of the greatest number’ into the phrase ‘greatest good or benefit 
of the greatest number’. But, even doing so, the objection that 
the Reason (buddhi) of the doer has not been taken into account, 
as also several other objections apply to this point of view. If 
one says that Mental Happiness must be taken into account, 
along with Material Happiness, then, the fundamental theorem 
that the morality of any particular Action must be decided by 
its external effects, is falsified, and one, to a certain extent, 
accepts the Metaphysical aspect of the matter. But, if in this 
way, you cannot escape accepting the Metaphysical aspect of 
the matter, then where is the sense of accepting it only half 
way ? Therefore, our philosophy of Karma-Yoga has 
ultimately come to the conclusion that the doctrines of ‘the 
benefit of everybody’, or ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ’, or 'the highest development of humanness’ or other 
such external tests or Materialistic methods of determining 
questions of Morality are inferior tests, and that what is Right 
Action, and what Wrong Action or Non-Action must be 
determined by the Metaphysical tests of beatific happiness in 
the shape of Self-Realisation, and the attendant Pure Reason 
of the doer. The case is different, of course, of those persons 
who have sworn not to enter into the philosophy of things 
beyond the external world, under any circumstances. Other- 
wise, it only logically follows that one has got to go beyond 
Mind and Reason, and look upon the permanent benefit of the 
permanent Atman as the most predominant factor, even in the 
Karma-Yoga science. The belief of some persons that when 
one enters into Vedanta, everything becomes Brahmised 
{Brahrm-rmya), and the necessity of worldly life cannot 
satisfactorily be accounted for, is wrong. As the various 
works on VedSnta, which can ordinarily be read now-a-days 
have been written principally by followers of the Path of 
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denunciation, and as in the Path of Renunciation, worldly 
life in the shape of Thirst is looked upon as totally insipid, it 
is true that the science of Karraa-Yoga has not been properly 
expounded in their works. Nay, these writers, who are 
intolerant of rival cults, have foisted the arguments of the. Path 
of Renunciation on the Karma-Yoga, and attempted to create 
the belief that Samnyasa (Renunciation) and Karma-Yoga, are 
not two independent paths for obtaining Release {mokm\ but 
that Saihnyasa is the only correct Path according to the Sastras. 
But such a view is incorrect. The Path of Karma-Yoga has 
been independently followed from times immemorial, side by 
side with the Path of Renunciation, according to the Vedic 
religion ; and the promulgators of this path have very 
satisfactorily expounded the science of Karma-Yoga, without 
departing from the elementary principles of Vedanta. The 
Bhagavadgita is a work pertaining to this Path of Karma- 
Yoga. But, leaving aside the Gita for the moment, it will be 
seen that the system of expounding the science of the doable 
and the not-doable from the Metaphysical point of view was 
started, even in England itself, by writers like Green, ^ and 
long before him, in Germany, However much one may 
consider the visible world, so long as one has not properly 
understood who is the HE who sees this visible world, or who 
performs these Actions, the consideration of the highest duty of 
man in this world will always remain incomplete from the 
philosophical point of view. Therefore, the advice of 
Yajnavalkya : “ atma va are drastaryah srofavyo mantavyo 
nididhyasitamjah ”, is literally applicable to the present case* If 
even after the examination of the external world, one 
ultimately comes to basic principles like philanthropy, then, 
we must say that by such examination, the importance of the 
science of the Highest Self (adhydtma) is not in any way 
belittled, but that this is one more proof of there being only 
one Atman in all created things. If Materialistic philosophers 
cannot transcend the limitations which they have placed on 
themselves, there is no help for it. Our philosophers have 

^ Prolegomena to Etkiet, Book I ; and KanPs Metaphgdes of 
Morals ( trans. by Abbott^ in Kant^s Theory of Ethics), 
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extended their sight far beyond that, and have fully justified 
the science of Karma-Yoga on the basis of Metaphysics. But, 
in as much as it is necessary to consider another contrary view 
(purva-pak^), which deals with the subject of Right Action 
and Wrong Action or Non-Action, I shall deal with that view 
before explaining how that justification has been made. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE IIMTUITIONIST SCHOOL AND THE 
CONSIDERATION OF THE BODY AND THE ATMAN. 

(ADHIDAIVATA-PAKSA AND KSETRA-KSETRAJNA- 

VICARA). 

satyaputam vctded vdcayn mariahpTdam samacaret * 

Manu. 6. 46. 

There is another method of the consideration of the- 
question of Action, Non- Action, and Wrong Action, besides^ 
the Positive or Material method, namely, the Intuitionist 
(adhidaimta) method. Those who belong to this school say 
that, when a man decides as to what is Action, Non-Action,, 
or Wrong Action, or as to the doability or non-doability of 
any particular Action, he never troubles to find out how 
pain or happiness will result from any particular Action,, 
and whether the sum total of happiness caused by it is greater 
than that of unhappiness, nor does he enter into the con- 
sideration of the Atman and the Non- Atman; and many 
persons do not understand these intricate questions. Nor even 
does everybody do every particular act for his own happiness.. 
Whatever arguments may be advanced by Materialist philoso- 
phers, if one considers minutely for a moment what the state 
of mind of a person is in determining the righteousness or 
unrighteousness of any particular Action, it will be seen that 
inherent and noble mental impulses like pity, kindness,, 
philanthropy etc. impel him to do any particular act on the 
spot. For instance, when a man sees a beggar, his mind is- 
inspired by the feeling of pity before the thought as to what 
benefit will be acquired by his Self or by his giving the beggar 
something in charity enters it, and he gets rid of the matter 
by giving the beggar whatever he can; in the same way, when 
her child begins to cry, the mother does not stop to consider 

^ Speak that which has been purified (become puta) by satyam 
(veracity); and behave in that way which your Mind considers 
as pure 
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how much how many people will be benefitted by her feeding 
it, but she at once begins to feed it. Therefore, the true 
foundations > ot the science of Karma^Yoga are these noble 
n^eii|.al impulses. These mental impulses have not been given 
to us by anybody, but they are Nature-born or inherent, or, 
in arsense, self -created deities. When a judge is seated in 
his judicial chair, he is inspired by the deity of Justice when 
he administers justice, and if he defies this inspiration, he 
administers injustice. The inherent mental impulses of kind- 
ness, pity, philanthropy, gratitude, love for one’s duty, courage 
and other virtues, are deities just like the deity of Justice. 
Every one by nature knows what the true forms of these 
deities are. If He' defies the inspirations of these deities on 
accouiit of a;Varice, hate, or jealousy, or for some such other 
reason, what can these deities do ? Now, it is true that there 
is sometimes a conflict between these deities themselves; then, 
we are in doubt as to tlie inspiration of which deity we should 
consider as predominant in doing a particular Action ; and 
thehf it becomes necessary for us to consider some other power 
besides the deities of Justice, Kindness, etc. in order to 
satisfy this doubt. !But even if, on these occasions, we do not 
enter into the intricacies of Metaphysical considerations, 
•or of the weighing of pain or happiness, but only consult our 
Mental Deity {immodevata), that is, our Conscience, that deity 
imniediately shows us which path is the more meritorious one; 
and therefore, Conscience is superior to all deities. The word 
Conscience ’ {manodevata) is not to be understood as meaning 
and including desire, anger, avarice, or the other emotions 
which inhabit |ihe,mind, but as meaning, in the present context, 
the God-given or inherent power which every one possesses 
•of dhoosing between good and bad. This very power has got 
the high-sounding name of “ Power of discriminating between 
the ‘ good and the bad ” {md<isad-dve]m-buddM), * and if a 
person, on any occasion of doubt, thinks for a nfioment quietly 
and with a peaceful mind, this deity which disci iminates 
between ^^he right and the wrong {sad<Lsad-uvecana-devatd) 

, ^ Thx^ ^ sad^amd viveka-huddhi^ meaes > Conscience ’ in English j 
and the ^^kidaivata pak§a ’ is the Intuitionlst School. 
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^ill never fail him. Nay, on such occasions, we say to other 
persons: “Consult your own mind*’. What importance to 
attach to what virtue is ready listed with this sovereign deity 
which immediately gives you her decision on any matter 
in accordance with this list, as occasion arises. Suppose, 
there is an occasion when there is a conflict between the prin- 
ciples of Self-protection and Harmlessness, such as a famine? 
when we are in doubt as to whether or not to eat uneatable 
food; then, we should consult our Conscience, and immediately 
it will come out with the decision : “ Eat the uneatable food ”. 
Similarly, if there is a conflict between Self-interest, and philan- 
^thropy, that situation too must be solved by the help of this 
Mental Deity. One writer has after peaceful thought stumbled 
•on this list of the relative values'of righteous and unrighteous 
actions prepared by the deity of Conscience, and he has 
published it in his book. * * In this list, the highest place has 
been given to the feeling of Beverence combined with Humi- 
lity; and Kindness, Gratitude; Generosity, Aifection etc. are 
given the consecutive lower grades. This writer is of the 
opinion that when there is a conflict between a virtue of a 
lower order, and a virtue of a higher order, one must attach 
higher importance to the virtue of the higher order. According 
to this writer, there is no other proper way of determining the 
•doability or non-doability or the righteousness or unrighteous- 
ness of any Action; because, even if we extend our vision 
as far as possible, and decide in what the * greatest good of 
the greatest number * lies, yet in as much as our discriminating 
Reason does not possess the power or authority to order us 
to do that in which the good of the greatest number lies, the 
question whether or not one should do that which is beneficial 
to the greatest number ultimately remains unsolved, and 
again the whole matter remains in abeyance. The decision 
‘Of the doability or non-doability of an Action arrived 
at after a far-sighted consideration of pain and happiness 

^ This writer is James Hartineau; and he has published this 
list in his work entitled Types of Ethical Theory (Vol. II. p. 266; 
5rd Ed.). Hartineau calls his school the Idio^psychological School. 
But 1 include this school in the Intuitionist School. 
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will meet the same fate as that of a decision which majr 
have been given by a judge who has not received proper 
authority from the king. Mere far-sightedness cannot 
tell a person to do something, or that he must do some 
particular thing ; because, far-sightedness being a human, 
product, it cannot control human beings. On such occasions, 
there must be some one else having a higher authority tham 
ourselves who gives the command ; and this function can be 
satisfactorily discharged only by this God-given Conscience, 
which is superior to man, and therefore, in a position to- 
exercise authority over man. As this deity is self-created it is 
also usual, in ordinary parlance to say : “My Conscience- 
( rmnodemfU} tells me a particular thing’ ’. The fact that when 
a man has committed a sinful action, he is subsequently 
ashamed of it, and that his inner consciousness bites him, is 
nothing else but the punishment of this Mental Deity ; and: 
that proves the existence of this independent Mental Deity. 
For otherwise, we cannot, according to this school of thought, 
explain why our Conscience pricks only ourselves. 

The summary given above is of the opinions of the 
Intuitionist School in the Western countries. In these 
countries, this body of thought has been principally 
promulgated by Christian preachers ; and in their opinion, this 
God-given method is superior to, and easier to follow than the 
purely Materialistic methods for determining the righteousness 
or unrighteousness of an Action, and is, therefore, the method 
which should be acted upon. Although in India there was no- 
such independent section of the science of Karma-Yoga ia 
ancient times, yet we come across similar opinions in many 
places in our ancient treatises. We find in many places in the 
Mahabharata that the various mental impulses have been givenr 
the forms of deities. I have referred in the foregoing pages to the- 
story of the deities of Morality (dharmam), Prosperity (sri) etc. 
having left the body of Prahlada and entered the body of 
Indra. This deity who discriminates between doability and 
non-doability, or righteoTisness and unrighteousness is called 
^Dharmam', and there are stories that this deity had manifested: 
himself in the form of a syena bird for testing the truthfulness 
of the King Sibi, and first in the form of a yakm and later on 
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in the form of a dog for testing Yudhisthira. Even in the 
Bhagavadgita (10.34), Fame (kirti). Opulence (sri), Speech (-uaA;), 
Memory (smrti). Acumen (medhd). Perseverance {dhrti), and 
Forgiveness (k^rrid) are called deities; and out of these, 
memory, acumen, perseverance, and forgiveness are qualities of 
the mind. The Mind itself is a deity, and the worship of it has 
been prescribed in the Upanisads, as being a symbol of the 
Parabrahman (Tai. 3. 4 ; Chan. 3. 18). When Manu says 
'’rmndhputam samucaret” (6. 46), i. e., “Do what the Mind 
believes to be pure”, he may be said to have intended the 
Mental Deity by the word ‘mams’ (Mind). In ordinary affairs, 
we say instead : “Do as the Mental Deity (manodevata) pleases. 
In the Marathi language, the word ‘mandhputa has acquired 
quite the contrary meaning ; and on many occasions, when a 
person does whatever he likes, he is said to behave 'manahpruta'. 
But the true meaning of this phrase is that : ‘One should do- 
only that which the Mind considers as sacred or pure’. In the 
fourth chapter of the Manu-Samhita, Manu himself has made 
the meaning clearer by saying : 

yat karma kurvato 'sya sydt paritoson ’taratmanah I 
tat pi'oyatnena kurvita viparitam tu varjayet 11 

(Manu-Samh. 4. 161). 

that is, “One should perform by efforts that Action by which 
one’s innermost Atman is satisfied ; and one shonld give up 
whatever is disliked by it”, So also, Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
the other Smrti-writers, in mentioning the fundamental rules 
of practical morality such as the rules of Morality applicable- 
to the four castes, etc. have said : 

vedah smrtih saddcdrah S'vasya ca priyam dtmanah I 
etac caturvidharn pruhuh sdk^d dharmasya lak^yam II 

(Manu. 2. 12). 

that is; “the Vedas, the Smrtis, good behaviour, and the 
satisfaction of one’s Atman, are the four fundamental elements 
of righteousness {dharmam). The meaning of the words ‘the 
satisfaction of the Atman’ is, ‘that which one’s Mind looks- 
upon as pure’ ; and it is quite clear that where the righteous- 
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ness or unrighteousness of any particular Action could not be 
decided by consulting the Srutis, the Smrtis, and the principles 
• of good behaviour {sadacara\ the fourth means of deciding the 
matter was considered to be its 'manc(h-pTitaia\ i. e., its ‘being 
considered as pure by the Mind*. In the Mahabharata, 
Dhrtarastra, after relating the stories of Prahlada and Indra 
mentioned in the last Chapter, has said in describing *sUam\ 
that: 

2 jad antjesam hitani na sijUd atmanah karma pauriimm i 
apafrapeta va yena na tat ktinjat kaiJianicdna W 

(Ma. Bha. San. 124. 66). 

that is, “That Action of ours which is not beneficial to others, 
or of which we ourselves would feel ashamed, should not be 
performed in any case. My readers will notice that by using 
the expressions ‘is not beneficial to others* and ‘feel ashamed'* 
this verse has included in the same place both the doctrines of 
‘the greatest good of the greatest number* and the ‘Mental 
Deity*. Even in the Manu-Smrti, that Action for having done 
which or when doing which one feels ashamed, is referred to as 
*famasa\ and that Action of doing which one does not feel 
ashamed, and whereby our innermost self (anfarUfman) remains 
happy, is referred to as ^sTiltmka (Manu. 12. 35. 37); and these 
ideas are to be found also in the Buddhistic treatise 
Dhammapada (See Dhammapada, 67 and 68). Kalidasa says that 
when there is a doubt as to the doability or non-doability of 
any Action : 

safdm hi sahtdehapadem vastum 

pramZinam antahkaranapt^avrttayah \ 

(Sakun. 1. 20). 

that is, “saintly persons always consider as authoritative the 
dictates of their own Conscience**, Controlling the mental 
impulses by concentrating the mind on a single object is the 
^province of the Patanjala Yoga, and ks this Yoga-Sastra 
Jhas been in vogue in India from very ancient times, it 
was at no time necessary to teach our people the method of 
.making the mind peaceful and quiet, and doing that which the 
J!4ind considered as proper, whenever there was any doubt about 
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any matter. It is stated in the various Smrtis at the very 
commencement, that the Bsis who wrote them, used always to 
define righteousness and unrighteousness after first completely 
concentrating their minds (Manu. 11) ; and the method of thus 
consulting the dictates of Conscience on any matter also 
seems at first sight extremely easy. But when one minutely 
considers what is meant by a ‘pure mind’ from the philoso^ 
phical point of view, this facility of the matter disappears ; 
and on that account, our philosophers have not based the 
edifice of Karma-Yoga on it. We must now consider what 
this philosophical point of view is ; but before I do so, I will 
here explain briefly how the Western Materialistic philosophers 
have refuted this Intuitionist theory. Because, although the 
reasons adduced by the Materialists and the Metaphysicians 
may be different, yet as the result arrived at by both is the 
same, I shall first deal with the arguments of the Materialists, - 
in order that the importance and the propriety of the argu- 
ments of the Metaphysicians should be the better understood 
by my readers. 

As the Intuitionist School has, as mentioned above, given 
the highest place to Conscience Pure* it is clear that the 
objection against the Materialistic philosophy or morals, 
namely, that they do not attach any importance to the Reason 
of the doer, does not applj to the Intuitionist theory. But 
when one minutely considers what is to be called the ‘ Pure 
Conscience’ in the shape of a Mental Deity which dis- 
criminates between the Right and the Wrong {sad-asad-ximlca- 
buddhih), it will be seen that other unconquerable difficulties 
arise with reference to this theory also. Nobody need be 
told that whatever thing is taken, considering it in all its 
bearings, and finding out whether or not it is performable or 
uni>erformable, doable or not-doable, or whether or not it will 
be advantageous or pleasant, is a thing which is not done by 
the nose or the eyes or any other organs, and that there 
is an independent organ, namely, the Mind, which serves that 
purpose. Therefore, doability or non-doabilityi righteousnass 
or unrighteousness are things which must be determined by 
the Mind, whether you call it an organ or a deity. 
If that were all that the Intuitionist school said, nobody 
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'would find any fault with it. But, Western Intuitionists have 
^one far beyond that. They say that deciding whether a thing 
is good or bad {sat or asat), just or unjust, righteou,s or, un- 
xighteous, is quite different from deciding whether a* particular 
object is heavy or light, white or black, or whether a pal- 
oulation is correct or incorrect. The Mind can, by logiqal 
methods, decide matters which fall within the second category; 
but the Mind itself is incapable of deciding on the matters 
mentioned in the first category, and that is a thing which can be 
•done only by the Mental Deity in the shape of the Power of 
discrimination between good and bad. They explain this by 
raying that in determining whether a particular calculation 
is correct or incorrect, we first examine the additions or multi- 
plications involved in it, and then arrive at a decision, that is 
to say, before determining this question, the Mind has to go 
•through some other actions or activities ; but the same is not the 
case in the matter of the discrimination between good and bad. 
As soon as we hear that somebody has murdered somebody 
else, we immediately utter the words : “ What a bad thing 
has been done by him ! ”, and we have not to think about the 
matter at all. As the decision which we arrive at without 
any consideration, and the one which we arrive at after con- 
sideration, cannot both be said to be the functions of one 
and the same mental capacity, we must say that Conscience 
is an independent Mental Deity. As this power or deity is 
equally awake in the hearts of all human beings, every 
one looks upon murder as a crime, and nobody has to 
be taught anything about the matter. This Intuitionist 
argument is answered by Materialistic philosophers by 
saying, that from the fact that we can spontaneously 
arrive at a decision on any matter, we cannot dra^w the 
conclusion that such matter must be different from 
another matter as to which we come to a decision after proper 
consideration. Doing a thing quickly or slowly is a matter 
of practice. Take the case of calculations. Merchants quote 
the rate for the seer immediately on being given the rate for 
the khandy, by mental calculation. But on that account, 
their deity of calculation does not become different from the 
same deiJ^i .Qf jthiB best mathematicians. Dy habit, something 
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Iteoomds so much part and parcel of oneself, that one does 
it easily and without the slightest consideration. An excellent 
marksman easily shoots and kills birds on the wing; but 
no one, on that account, says that there is some independent 
-deity of marksmanship. Not only that, but no one, on that 
account, considers the science of marksmanship or of cal- 
•culating the speed of flying birds or other scientific calculations 
as unnecessary. There is a story told of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
that as soon as he stood on the battle-field and cast only one 
glance all round, he could immediately find out the weakest 
point of the enemy. But, on that account, nobody said that 
the science of warfare is an independent deity, and that it 
is In no way connected with other mental faculties. It may 
be that one man has a greater aptitude for a particular thing 
than another. But on that account, we do not say that the 
two have two different kinds of intelligence. Besides, 
it is not that the decision on questions of doability or 
non-doability, or of righteousness or unrighteousness is made 
instantaneously on all occasions. Because, if such were the case, 
there would never have been any doubt as to whether ‘ a parti- 
-cular thing ought to be done or ought not to be done ’. Not 
only is such doubt occasionally experienced by every one, but, 
what is more, the decisions given by different persons as to the 
■doability or non-doability of the same Action are different. If 
there is only one self -created deity in the form of ‘Conscience’, 
why should there be this difference ? Therefore, we have to say 
that a man comes to a decision on any particular matter, 
-according as his mind is evolved or educated. There are many 
aboriginal tribes who do not consider murder a crime, but even 
eat human flesh with pleasure ! But if we for a moment leave 
■aside the case of uncivilised human beings, yet, according to 
the customs of different countries, something which is 
considered objectionable in one country is wholly acceptable in 
another country. Marrying a second wife when the first one 
is alive, is considered a crime in England ; but nobody thinks 
much of it in India. Indians would feel ashamed of sitting in 
ah assembly without their turbans on ; but in England people 
consider taking off one’s hat as a sign of respect ! If it were 
true that one feels ashamed of a wrong act as a result onljr'of 
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Ood-given or inhereiat Cooscionce, should not every onei fecP 
equally ashamed of the same act ? Even marauders consider it 
disgraceful to draw a sword against a person whose food they 
have eaten ; but, even powerful civilised nations in the West 
consider it a sign of patriotism to murder people who. are 
subjects of a neighbouring nation ! !. If there is only one deity 
in the shape of Conscience, why should there be this dififerance? 
And if one admits different kinds of Conscience, according to- 
civilization or according to the customs of countries, then the 
self-created immutability of Conscience itself suffers. As man 
leaves the uncivilised state and is gjcadually more and more 
civilised, so also are his Mind and Reason developed ; and 
when in this way, the Reason has developed, man becomes 
capable of spontaneously conceiving such ideas as he would 
have been incapable of conceiving in his former uncivilised 
condition. We may even say that the Reason being developed 
in this way is a sign of civilisation. Just as a civilised or 
educated person’s not asking for everything which he casts his 
eyes on is a sign of the control over the organs which has 
become ingrained in him, so also has the mental faculty of 
choosing between good and evil gradually grown in mankind^ 
and it has now become so much part of human nature that, 
we give our decision as to the morality of a thipg spontaneously 
and without consideration. If we have to see things which are 
near or which are far. we have to contract the muscles and 
tendons of the eyes to a greater or lesser extent, and this is 
done so quickly that we never realise it ; but has any one, on 
that account, looked upon the consideration of the reasons for 
this process as useless ? In short, the Mind or the Reason of 
man are the same at all times and with reference to all matters. 
It 18 not that we decide between black and white by one kind: 
of Reason and between good and evil by another kind of Reason. 
The only difference is that the Reason of a particular person, 
may be more developed, whereas the Reason of another pefson- 
may be uneducated or incompletely developed. Western 
Materialistic philosophers have thus drawn the oonclusionithat 
when we bear , in ipcind this difference, and also take into 
account our experience that .being able bo do any particular 
thing quickly is only, a. master of habit or practice, we havaino- 
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reason for imagining that there is an independent and wonder- 
ful power like Conscience in addition to the natural faculties 
of the Mind. 


The ultimate decision of our ancient philosophers on this 
matter is similar to that of the Western Materialistic 
philosophers. They admit the principle that it is necessary to* 
consider any particular matter quietly and with a peaceful 
mind. But they do not accept the position that there is one 
kind of Reason which decides the question of righteousness and 
unrighteousness and another kind of Reason which decides 
whether a particular thing is black or white. The Mind 
arrives at a correct or incorrect decision according as it has 
been educated. They, therefore, say that everybody must 
make an effort to develop his Mind ; and they have also given 
rules explaining what this development is and how it is to be 
made. But they do not accept the position that the power of 
discrimination between good and bad {sad-asad-vivpcam-saldi) is 
some independent heavenly gift which is different from the 
ordinary Reason of a man. The question as to how a man 
acquires knowledge and how the activities of his Mind andl 
Reason are carried on, have been very minutely examined in 
ancient times. This examination is technically known as “the 
consideration of the Body and the Atman” (ksetra-kspfrajfla- 
vicara). ^ksetra means the body and 'ksetrajrla means the 
S-tman. This ksetra-ksetrajna-vicara is the foundation of 
Metaphysics ; and as it is impossible to look upon the Power 
of discrimination between good and bad or any other Mental 
Deity as higher than the Atman when once one has properly 
understood this science of the Body and the Atman, it becomes 
perfectly clear how the Intuitionist arguments are insufficient. 
I shall, therefore, in this place briefly consider the science of 
the Body {ksetra or Field) and the Atman (ksefrajna). Thereby^ 
my readers will be able to properly understand tne correct 
meanings of many of the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita. 

The body of man ( pinda, ksetra^ or sarira ) may be said 
to be a great factory. As in any factory raw material is first 
taken in from outside, and then all the material is selected or 
arranged, and having determined which of the material is 
useful for the factory and which not, the raw material taken 

23—24 
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in is manufactured into different articles and sent out, so also- 
ara there numerous activities going on every moment in the 
liuman body. The first of the means man has for acquiring 
the knowledge of the various objects in the world made up 
of the five primordial elements, are his organs. The true or 
fundamental form of the objects in the world cannot he 
Tealised by any one by means of his organs. Materialists 
say that such form is the same as it appears to our organs; 
but if tomorrow a human being acquires another new organ, 
then, from his point of view the qualities of the different 
objects in the world will be different. Human organs are of 
two kinds, namely, organs of Action ( karmendriya ) and organs 
of perception (jnanendnya ). The hands, the feet, the voice, 
the anus and the generative organs are the five organs of 
Action. All the Actions which we perform by means of 
our body are performed through these five organs. Besides 
these, there are the five organs of perception, namely, the nose, 
the eyes, the ears, the tongue and the skin. We perceive 
■colour by the eyes, taste by the tongue, sound by the ears, 
smell by the nose, and touch by the skin. All the knowledge 
that we acquire of any external object, is the effect of its 
colour, taste, sound, smell or touch, and nothing else. For 
instance, take a piece of gold. It looks yellow, it seems heavy 
to the touch, and it is elongated on being hammered. These 
and its other qualities which we perceive by means of our 
organs, is what is ‘ gold ’ in our eyes ; and when these qualities 
are seen to recur in any particular object, then such object 
becomes an independent physical object named ‘gold’ in our 
opinion. Just as there are doors in a factory for taking 
material in from outside and for sending out the material 
which is inside, so also, the organs of perception are the doom 
of the human body for taking material inside and the organs 
of action are the doors for sending that material out. When 
the rays of the Sun fall on any object and enter our eyes on 
being reflected, our Atman perceives the colour of that object ; 
And when the minute atoms of scent, emanating from that 
object come and strike our olfactory nerves, we smell it. The 
functions of the other organs of perception are carried on in the 
same way ; and when the organs perception are functioning in 
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this way, we become aware of the external objects in the world 
through their medium. But the organs of perception do not 
themselves acquire the knowledge of the activities which they 
carry on; and therefore, these organs of perception are not 
called ^ jnata * (Knower), but they have been referred to as the 
portals for taking in material from outside. When external 
material has come inside through these doors, the dealing 
with it afterwards is the function of the Mind. For instance, 
when at noon the clock strikes twelve, it is not the ears which 
understand what o’clock it is. Just as each stroke falls, aerial 
vibrations come and strike the ears, and when each of these 
strokes has in the first place created a distinct effect on the 
mind, we mentally calculate the sum of all these phenomena 
and decide what o’clock it is. Even the beasts have got the 
organs of perception, and as each stroke of the clock falls, it 
causes an effect on their mind through their ears. But their 
mind is not sufficiently developed to be able to total 
up the number of strokes and to understand that it is twelve 
o’clock. Explaining this in technical language, it is said that 
although a beast is capable of perceiving individual phenomena 
by themselves, yet, it is not able to perceive the unity which 
results from that diversity. In the Bhagavadgita, this is 
explained by saying : ^Hndriyani parany ahuh indnyebhyah 
param manaW\ (Gl. 3. 43), i.e., “the organs are superior to the 
external objects, and the Mind is superior to all the organs”. 
As has been stated above, if the Mind is not in its proper place, 
we do not see anything although the eyes may be open, nor do 
we hear anything though the ears may be open. In short, 
the external material comes into the factory of the Body 
through the organs of perception to the clerk called ‘Mind’, 
and this clerk subsequently examines that material. We will 
now consider how this examination is done, and how it 
becomes necessary to further sub-divide that which we have so 
far been broadly referring to as the ‘Mind’, or how one and 
the same Mind acquires different names according to difference 
in its functions. 

All the impressions which are created on the mind through 
the organs of perception have first to be placed together in one 
place and by comparing them with each other, one has first to 
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decide which of them are good and which bad, which acceptable 
and which objectionable, which harmful and which beneficial 
and when this examination has been made, we are induced to‘ 
do that thing which is good, beneficial, proper, or doable. This 
18 the ordinary course. For instance, when we go into a 
garden, impressions of the various trees and flowers in it are 
made on our minds through our organs of perception. But 
unless our Atman has acquired the knowledge of which of 
these flowers have a good smell and which a bad one, we do 
not get the desire of possessing a particular flower, and 
consequently perform the Action of plucking it. Therefore,, 
all mental activity falls into the following three broad 
divisions, namely : (1) having acquired the knowledge of 

external objects by means of the organs of perception, 
arranging all these impressions, or carefully classifying them 
for purposes of comparison, (2) after this classification has 
been made, critically examining the good or bad qualities of 
the different objects and deciding which object is acceptable 
and which not; and (3) when the decision has been made,, 
feeling the desire to acquire the acceptable and reject the 
unacceptable, and getting ready for appropriate action. It is 
not that these three functions must take place immediately one 
after the other, and without there being any interval of time- 
bet ween them. We may in the present feel the desire of 
acquiring some object which we may have seen in the past 
nevertheless we cannot, on that account, say that any one of 
these three functions is unnecessary. Just as though the Court 
of Justice is one and the same, the work in it is divided in the 
following way, namely, the two parties or their respective 
pleaders first place their respective evidence and witnesses before 
the Judge, and the Judge gives his decision after considering the 
evidence on either side, and the Sheriff ultimately carries out the 
decision which has been given by the Judge, so also are the acti- 
vities of that clerk whom we have so far broadly referred to as 
the* Mind ^ divided. Out of these activities, the function of 
considering discriminatingly all the various objects which 
are perceived, and deciding that a particular thing is of a 
particular kind (evameva) and not of another kind (mnyatha)^ 
that is to say, the function of a Judge, belongs to the organ 
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called ‘Reason’ (buddhih); and all the mental functions 
referred to above, except the functions of this faculty of 
<iiscriminating between good and evil, are carried out by the 
crgan called ‘ Mind * {mams), according to the terminology 
of both the Vedanta and the Samkhya philosophies (Sam. 
Ka. 23 and 27). This (minor) Mind, like a pleader, places 
before the Reason the various ideas that a particular thing 
is like this (samkalpam) or is like that {vikalpam) etc., for 
decision; and therefore, it is called an organ which is ' samkalpa- 
vilcalpdtmakam\ that is, which merely forms ideas without 
.arriving at any decision. The word 'samkalpam' is sometimes 
made to include also the factor of decision (Chandogya. 7. 4. 1.). 
But in this particular place, the word ‘ samkalpam ’, has been 
used to mean and include merely realising, or believing, or 
taking for granted, or understanding that a particular thing 
is of a particular kind, or such activities as planning some 
Action, desiring, thinking, or conceiving, without arriving at 
any decision (niscayah). But the function of the Mind is not 
•exhausted after placing various ideas for decision before the 
Reason in this way like a pleader. When the Reason has 
■decided on the goodness or badness of any particular act, and 
has decided what is acceptable, the Mind has also to perform 
the Registrar’s function of bringing about, through the organs 
of Action, that thing which has been found acceptable, that 
is to say, of carrying into execution the decisions of Reason; 
and therefore, the Mind can also be defined in another way. 
It is true that considering how to carry into execution the 
^iecision which has been arrived at by the Reason is in a sense 
samkalpa-vikulpafmaka; nevertheless that process has been given 
the independent name ' vydkaranam', that is, ‘development’, 
in the Sanskrit language; all the other mental activities 
except these are the functions of Reason. The Mind does not 
discriminate between the various ideas in the mind. Dis- 
criminating between them and giving to the Atman the 
accurate knowledge of any particular object, or deciding that 
a particular thing is only of a particular kind after proper 
classification, or arriving at a definite inference, and deciding 
as to the doability or non-doability of any particular Action 
-after inferentially determining the relation of Cause and 
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Effect between two things, are all functions of the Reason 
and are known in Sanskrit as ' vyavasayah ' ot ' adhyamsdyah\ 
Therefore, these two words have been defined in the Maha- 
bhSrata in the following way in order to show the difference 
between the Reason and the (minor) Mind, namely : — 

vyavamydtmikd huddMK mano vyakararfdtrnakam 

(Ma. Bha. San. 251. llX 

that is, “the 'buddhih' (Reason) is an organ which does the 
* vyavasdyah , that is, which discriminates and arrives at a 
decision, and the Mind (minor) is an organ which does the 
vyakaram^i that is, carries out the development or the further 
arrangements. In short, the Reason is vyavasdyatmika and 
the mind is vyakaramxtmalcam Even the Bhagavadgita 
contains the words “ vyavasdyatmika buddhih *’ (Gl. 2. 44); andk 
in that place, the word buddhih means the organ which dis- 
criminates and decides. The buddhih is like a sword. It& 
function is only to cut whatever comes before it or is brought 
before it. It has no other quality or function (Ma. Bha. 
Vana. 181. 26). Planning, desiring, wanting, memory, perse- 
verance, faith, enthusiasm, kindness, interestedness, affection^ 
pitYf gratitude, sexual impulses, shame, joy, fear, love,, 
attachment, hate, avarice, arrogance, jealousy, anger etc., 
are all qualities or faculties of the Mind (Br. 1. 5. 3; Maitryu. 
6. 30), and man is prompted to perform any particular act, 
according to the particular mental impulse which has sprung 
into the Mind, However reasonable a man may be, and 
even if he fully understands how poor people suffer, yet, if 
the feeling of pity is not aroused in his heart, he will never be- 
inspired by the desire to help the poor ; or, though he might 
feel the desire to fight, he will not fight if he is wanting in 
courage. The Reason only tells us what the result will be 
of those things which we want to do. But as desire, courage etc., 
are not the faculties of the Reason, Reason by itself, that is^ 
without the help of the Mind, never inspires the organs to do 
anything. On the other hand, though the Mind can inspire 
the organs when under the sway of Anger etc., yet an Action 
which may have been performed without the discrimination 
of the Reason and merely by the inspiration of the mental 
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impulses, will not necessarily be morally pure. For instance^ 
if something is given in charity without exercising the Reason 
and merely under the impulse of the feeling of pity, there i» 
a chance of its having evil effects if the charity is given to an 
undeserving person. In short, the mental impulses by them* 
selves are blind without the help of Reason. Therefore, in 
order that any good Action should be performed by a man,, 
there must be a combination of a Reason which is pure,, 
that is to say, such as will arrive at a correct decision 
between good and bad, a Mind which will act according 
to the dictates of the Reason, and organs which are subject 
to the control of Mind. Besides the words ^uddhih* and 
^manas\ the other words ^anfdhkarariam* and "citfam* are also in 
vogue. As the word antahkaranain out of these means the 
internal (i. e., anfah) organ (i. e., kai'amm or indriyam)^ it 
usually includes the manas (Mind), buddhih (Reason), cittam 
(Consciousness) and a/^a/hA•am7?^ (Egoism) etc; and when the Mind 
first contemplates external objects, it becomes cittam^ ( i. e.» 
Consciousness), (Ma. Bha. San. 274. 17). But, as in ordinary 
parlance these words are used as being synonymous, there i» 
very often a confusion as to what meaning is intended in 
which place. In order that such a confusion should not arisen 
only the two words Mind and Reason, out of the various words 
mentioned above, are used in scientific terminology in the 
specific meanings mentioned above. When in this way a 
differentiation has been made between the Mind and the 
Reason, the Reason in its capacity of a judge, necessarily 
becomes superior to the Mind, and the Mind becomes the clerk 
of the Reason. This is the purport of the following words 
used in the Gita, namely, ''maiiasas fu para baddhiW\ i. e., “the 
Reason is superior to or beyond the Mind” (Gi. 3. 42). Never- 
theless, even this clerk has, as mentioned above, to perform two 
different functions ; the first of these is to properly arrange all 
the impressions which have come from outside, through the 
medium of the organs of perception, and to place those 
impressions before the Reason for decision ; and the second 
one is to carry the order or the message of the Reason to the 
organs of Action after the Reason has arrived at a decision^ 
and make these organs perform those external Actions which 
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are necessary to be performed for carrying out the decision of 
the Reason. Just as very often in a shop, the duty of 
purchasing merchandise for the shop and also the duty of 
sitting in the shop and selling the goods are both carried out 
by one and the same clerk, so also is the case with the Mind. 
Suppose, you see a friend of yours and being inspired with the 
desire of calling him, you say to him ‘hullo !* ; then, let us see 
what are the -various functions which are carried out in 
your antahhiraiiam. First, your eyes, that is, the organ of 
perception, have sent a message to the Reason through the 
medium of the Mind that your friend is near you, and that 
knowledge is conveyed through the Reason to your Atman. 
Here, the first function, namely, of the acquisition of 
knowledge, is over. Then the Atman, through the medium of 
the Reason decides to call the friend ; next, the desire to speak 
springs into the Mind in order to execute the decision of the 
Reason, and the Mind causes the word ‘hullo !* to be uttered by 
the organ of Action. In the ^iksU-graniha of Panini, the 
function of the utterance of words has been described on that 
basis as follows : — 

afnid huddhya samefyarthan maiio yuhkte mvaksaya \ 
mamih kaydgnim Tihanti m prerayati mdmfam i 
mdruias iurad caran inandram janayafi svaram W 

that is, “the Atman in the first place grasps all things through 
the medium of the Reason, and creates in the Mind the desire 
to speak ; then the Mind sets in action the bodily heat (kayagni) 
which in turn sets the breath in motion; then this breath 
entering the chest, creates the lowest sound ; and this sound 
ultimately comes out of the mouth in the shape of labial, 
guttural, or other sounds.” The last two lines of the above 
stanza are also to be found in the Maitryupanisad (Maitryu. 
7. 11.) ; and from this it is clear, that this stanza must be older 
than Panini. ^ 'kaydgni is known in present-day medical 

^ Max Muller has said that Maitrjupanisad must be earlier 
in point of time than Panini. See Sacred Books of the East 
Series Vol. XV pp. xlvii— li This matter has been more fully 
4ealt with by me in the Appendices. 
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science as ‘nerves’. But according to that science, the nerves 
which bring in the perception of external objects are different 
from those which carry the message of the Reason to the 
organs of Action through the medium of the Mind; and 
therefore, according to Western medical scientists, we must 
have two kinds of Mind. Our philosophers have not thought 
t%a.t there are two kinds of Mind ; they have differentiated 
between the Reason and the Mind, and have said that the Mind 
is dual, that is to say, where the organs of Action are concerned 
it acts according to the organs of Action, and where the organs 
of perception are concerned, it acts according to those organs. 
Both th^-se ideas are essentially the same. According to the 
points oit view of both, the Reason is the judge who decides, 
and the M:nd becomes samlmlpa-mkalpatrnakam, that is. performs 
the function of conceiving ideas in relation to the organs of 
perception, and becomes vijakaraimtinaJmm, that is, executive, in 
relation to the organs of Action, that is to say, it becomes the 
actual provocator of the organs of Action. Nevertheless, in 
-developing (i. e., making the 'vyakaranam of) anything, the 
Mind has very often to conceive ideas (that is, make samJcalpam 
and vilmlpam) in order to see in what way the dictates of the 
Reason can be carried out. Therefore, in defining the Mind, it 
is usual to say simply '^samkalpa-'dkalpafrmkam mana }}" ; but, it 
must not be forgotten, that even according to that definition, 
both kinds of functions of the Mind are included. 

The definition of Reason given by me above, namely, that 
it is the organ which discerns, is intended only for the purpose 
of minute scientific discussions. But, these scientific meanings 
of words are always fixed subsequently. It is, therefore, 
necessary to consider here also the practical meanings which 
the word 'buddhiK had acquired before this scientific meaning 
had been fixed. We cannot acquire the knowledge of anything 
unless it has been identified by the Pure Reason (vijavasaya- 
tmika buddhih ) ; and unless we have acquired the knowledge 
of that object, we do not conceive the intention or the desire 
of obtaining it. Therefore, just as in ordinary parlance, the 
word ‘mango’ is applied both to the mango-tree and the 
tnango-fruit, so also ordinary people very often use ths single 
word *buddkih* (Reason) for signifying the Pure Reason 
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{vyamsayatmka buddhih), as also the fruits of that Reasoi® 
in the shape of Desire etc. For instance, when we say that, 
the huddhih of a particular person is evil, we intend to say 
that his ‘ Desire ’ is evil. As ' Intention ’ or ‘ Desire ’ are both 
faculties of the Mind from the scientific point of view, it is not^ 
correct to refer to them by the word ' buddhih \ But, before 
the word ‘ buddhih ’ had been scientifically analysed, the word 
* buddhih' begun to be used in ordinary parlance in the^ 
two meanings of (i) the organ which discerns and (ii) the* 
Intention or Desire which subsequently arises in the human 
mind as a result of the functioning of that organ. Therefore* 
just as the additional word ‘tree’ or ‘fruit’ is used when it is^ 
intended to show the two different meanings of the word 
‘mango’, so also, when it is necessary to differentiate between 
the two meanings of the word ‘ buddhih ’, the ‘ huddhih ’ which 
discriminates, that is to say, the technical 'buddhih' is 
referred to by qualifying it by the adjective ‘ vyavasayatmika ’ 
and Desire is referred to as simply 'buddhih' or at most a& 
‘ vd^indtmikd buddhih ’. In the Gita the word ‘ buddhih ' has 
been used in both the above meanings (Gi. 2. 41, 44, 49 and 3. 42); 
and in order to properly understand the exposition of the 
Karma-Yoga, both these meanings of the word ‘ buddhih ’ hav& 
to be continually kept before the mind. When man begins 
to do any particular act, he first considers whether it is good 
or bad, doable or not-doable etc., by means of his Pure Reason. 
{vyavasayatmika buddhih), and when the Desire or Intention 
(that is, the vasandtmikd buddhih ) of doing that act enters his^ 
mind, he becomes ready to perform the act. This is the order 
of the mental functions. When that buddhih out of the two* 
( namely the vyavasayatmika ) which has to decide between the 
doability and the non-doability of any particular Action is. 
functioning properly, the Mind is not polluted by improper 
Desires [buddhih) entering it. Therefore, the first theorem of 
the Karma-Yoga preached in the Gita is that the vyavasa- 
yatmika buddhih (Pure Reason) must be made pure and steady 
(GI. 2. 41). Not only the Gita, but also Kant has differen* 
tiated between two kinds of buddhih and he has described the 
functions of the vyavasayaJtmiUd buddhih (Pure Reason) and of 
the vyavahSnkd or vdsamtmkd buddhih (Practical Reason) ia 
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two different books. * Really speaking, steadying the Pure* 
Reason is the subject-matter of the Patanjala Yoga-Sastrar 
and not of the Karma-Yoga Sastra. But in considering any 
particular act, one must, according to the doctrine of the 
Gita, first consider the desire or the vasanafmika buddhih of 
the doer of the act, before one looks at the effect of the 
act ( Gi. 2. 49 ); and in the same way when one considers- 
the question of Desires it will be seen that the man whose 
pure Reason has not become steady and pure, conceives 
different shades of desire in his mind, and therefore, it is not 
certain that these desires will be always pure or holy (Gi. 2. 41). 
And if the desires themselves are not pure, how will the 
resulting Action be pure ? Therefore, one has to consider in 
detail, even in the science of Karma- Yoga, the methods or 
means which have to be employed to keep the vyavasaydtmika 
buddhih pure, and therefore, the Patanjala Yoga has been. 
described in the sixth chapter of the Bhagvadgita as one of 
the means by which the vijavasayaimika buddhih can be made • 
pure. But some doctrinal commentators have disregarded 
this fact and drawn the inference that the Gita supports and 
preaches the Patanjala Yoga! From this it will be clear* 
to my readers how necessary it is to bear in mind the above- 
mentioned two meanings of the word * buddhih ' and their 
mutual relation. 

I have in this way explained what the respective functions 
of the Mind and the Reason are, after explaining the internal 
working of the human mind, and I haVe also mentioned the- 
other meanings of the word 'buddhih'. Having in this way 
differentiated between the Mind and the ' vyavasdyaimika 
buddhih ' ( Pure Reason), let us see how this aspect affects 
the question of the deity which discerns between good and 
evil {sad'-asad-viveka-devata). As the only purpose which this 
deity serves is to choose between good and evil, it cannot be 
included in the (minor) Mind; and as there is only one 


^ Kant calls the vyavamydtmikd buddhih Pare Reason; and the 
msamtmiM buddhih Practical Reason^ and he has dealt with theses* 
kinds of Reason in two separate books. 
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'* vyavcusayatrrdka huddhih' (Pure Reason) which considers all 
matters and comes to a decision on them, we cannot give an 
independent place for the sad-asad-mvecana sakfi (power of 
discriminating between good and evil). There may be 
numerous matters about which one has to think, discriminate, 
and come to a conclusion. In commerce, war, civil or 
criminal legal proceedings, money-lending, agriculture, and 
other trades, there arise any number of occasions on which 
one has to discriminate. But, on that account, the vyavasayat- 
mika buddhih in each case does not become different. The 
function of discrimination is common to all these cases; 
and therefore, the huddhih (Reason) which makes that dis- 
crimination or decision must also be one only. But in as 
much as the huddhih is a bodily faculty {sdrlra-dharma) just 
like the Mind, it can be saitvikl, rajast, or iamasi according to 
previous Actions, hereditary impressions, or education or 
for other reasons; and therefore, a thing which might be 
acceptable to the huddhih of one person may be looked 
upon as unacceptable to the buddhih of another person. But 
on that account, we cannot say that the organ of buddhih is 
different in each case. Take for instance, the case of the eye. 
Some people have squint eyes, while others have half-closed 
eyes, and others one eye only, and some have dim vision, while 
others have a clear vision. But, on that account, we do not 
say that the eye is a different organ in each case, but say that 
the organ is one and the same. The same argument must be 
applied to the case of the buddhih. That same buddhih which 
differentiates between rice and wheat, or between a stone and a 
diamond, or which distinguishes between black and white, 
or sweet and bitter, also discriminates between what is to be 
feared and what not, what is good and what evil, what is 
profitable and what disadvantageous, what is righteous and 
what unrighteous, or what doable and what not-doable, and 
•comes to a final decision in the matter. However much we 
! may glorify it in ordinary parlance by calling it a ‘Mental 
Deity’ yet from the philosophical point of view, it is one and 
the game vyavasayafmika buddhih (pure Reason). That is why in 
, the 18th Chapter of the Gita, one and the same buddhih. has 
.been divided into the three kinds of sdftviki^ rajasi^ and tamasi 
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and the Blessed Lord first says to Ar juna : — 

pravrtHm ca miMtim ca km'yakarye bhayabhaye I 
bandham moksam ca ya vetti buddhih sd Pdrtha saftviki W 

(Gi. 18. 30) 

that is, “that buddhih which (properly) understands which 
Action should be begun and which not, which is proper to be 
performed and which not, what should be feared and what not^ 
what leads to bondage and what to Release {mokm), is the 
sdftviki buddhih ** ; 

and then He goes on to say : — 

yayd dharmam adharmarn ca karyani cdkarijam eva ca \ 
ayathdvat prajandti buddhih sd Pdrtha rdjasl U 

(Gi. 18. 31) 

that is, “that buddhih which does not make a proper discrimi- - 
nation between the dharmarn (righteous) and the adharmarn 
(unrighteous), or between the doable and the not-doable, that 
buddhih is rdjasl 

and He lastly says 

adharmarn dhartnam Hi ya manyate famasdvrtd \ 
sarvdrthdn viparitdms ca buddhih sd Pdrtha tdmasi U 

(Gi. 18. 32) 

that is, “that buddhih which looks upon that as righteous 
(dharmam) which is unrighteous (adharmarn), that is to say, which 
gives a totally perversa, that is, contrary verdict on all matters 
is the tdmasi buddhih''. From this explanation, it will be clear 
that the theory that there is an independent and distinct deity 
of which the function is sad-asad-vivekah, (i. e., discrimination 
between good and evil) is not accepted by the Gita, That does 
not mean that there can never exist a buddhih (Reason) which 
will always choose the right thing. What is meant is that the 
buddhih is one and the same, but the sUttvilca quality of 
choosing only the right thing is acquired by it by previous 
impressions, or by education, or by control of the organs, or by 
the nature of the food which a man eats etc., and in the 
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^absence of Bucb factors as previous impressions etc., that same 
J)uddhth becomes rajasi or tamasi, not only in the matter of the 
discrimination between the doable and the not-doable but also 
in all other matters. Such is the import of the above stanzas. 
The facts of the difference between the buddhih of a thief and 
that of an honest man, or of persons belonging to different 
•<50untries is explained by this theory in a satisfactory way, in 
which it cannot be explained by looking upon the Power of 
Kiiscrimination between good and evil (sad<tsad-vivecana-saktt) 
as an independent deity. Making one’s buddhih, sdffmkt, is 
what one oneself can do ; and it cannot be done without the 
control of the organs. So long as the vyainsaydtmika buddhih 
acts only according to the dictates of the organs, without 
discriminating between or examining what promotes one’s true 
benefit, it cannot be called Pure {kiddha) ; therefore, one must 
not allow the buddfdh to become the slave of the Mind and the 
organs, but one must on the other hand arrange it so that the 
Mind and the organs are under its control. This principle has 
been enunciated in numerous places in the Bhagavadgita 
«(Gi. 2. 67, 68 ; 3. 7, 41 ; 6. 24, 26) and, on that account, the bodj^ 
has been compared to a chariot in the Kathopanisad, and it is 
metaphorically stated that in order that the horses in the shape 
of the organs which pull that chariot should be properly guided 
in the path of the enjoyment of objects of pleasure, the 
charioteer in the shape of the vyavasmjdtmika buddhih has to 
• courageously keep taut and steady the reins in the shape of the 
Mind ( Katha. 3. 3. 9) ; and in the Mahabharata also, the same 
simile has been adopted in two or three places with some 
.slight difference (Ma. Bha. Vana 210. 25 ; Strl. 7. 13; Asva. 51. 5). 
‘This simile is so proper for describing the function of the 
control of the organs, that the famous greek Philosopher Plato 
has in his book {Phoedrus, 246) made use of the same illustra- 
tion in describing the control of the organs. This illustration 
*doeB not appear literally in the Bhagavadgita. Yet, the 
description of the control of the organs in the above-mentioned 
; stanzas has been made keeping this illustration in mind, as 
-cannot but be noticed by anybody who keeps in sight the 
jprevious and posterior context of this subject-matter. 
Ordinarily, that is, when it is not necessary to make subtle 
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rscientific distinctions, this is known as 'manonigraha" (control 
of the Mind) ; but when, as mentioned above, a distinction is 
made between the manas (Mind) and the buddhih (Reason), the 
function of control falls to the share, not of the Mind, but of 
the pure {vijavasayatmika) Reason. In order this mjavasayatmika 
huddhih should become pure, the principle that there is only 
one Atman in all human beings, must be deeply impressed on 
“the mind by realising the true nature of the Paramesvara 
whether by the mental absorption (samadhi) taught in the 
Patahjala Yoga, or by Devotion or by Knowledge {jndna) 
or by Meditation {dliydna). This is what is known as Self- 
xievoted (atma-vistlia) huddhh. When the vyavasayatmika 
bvddhh has in this way become Self-devoted {atrmnistha)^ 
and the Mind and the organs have learnt to act according 
to its directions as a result of mental control, Desire, Intention, 
or other mental functions {manodharma) or the vdsanatmika 
buddhih (Practical Reason), naturally become pure and chaste, 
and the bodily organs naturally tend towards sdttmka actions. 
From the Metaphysical point of view, this is the foundation 
of all good actions, that is to say, the esoteric teaching 
irahxxsya) of the science of Proper Action (Karma-Yoga). 

My readers will now have realised why our philosophers 
have not accepted Conscience as an independent deity, in 
addition to the ordinary functions of the Mind and the Reason. 
From their point of view, there is no objection to looking 
upon the Mind or the Reason as deities by way of glori- 
fication; but they have come to the conclusion that con- 
sidering the matter scientifically, there is no third element 
like Conscience which is distinct from and in addition to the 
two things which we call mams (mind), and buddhih (Reason) 
and which is inherent. We now clearly see the propriety of 
the word satam having been used in the phrase ^ satarn hi 
mmdeha padesu ’ etc. Those whose minds are pure and Self- 
devoted {atmanistha), need not at any time be afraid of con- 
sulting their Conscience {antahharana). We may even say 
that they should purify their Mind as much as possible before 
performing any Action, and consult their Conscience. But, 
there is no sense in dishonest people saying : “ We do the same 
thing ”, because, the Conscience of both is not the same, and 
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whereas the Conscience of saints is sattvika, that of thieves 
is tamasa. In short, that which the Intuitionist School refers 
to as 'the Deity which discerns between Good and Evil’ (tha 
md^md-vivelca-devafa), is seen not to be an independent deity 
when the matter is considered from the philosophical point 
of view, but to be only the Self-devoted and the saftvika form 
of the vyavasdijatmikd huddhih. This is the theory of oUr; 
philosophers, and when this theory is accepted, the Intuitionist 
point of view naturally falls to the ground. 

When we have thus seen that the Materialistic aspect ia 
one-sided and insufficient, and also that the easy device found 
out by the Intuitionist school is ineffective, it becomes 
necessary for us to see whether or not there is some other way 
for justifying the doctrine of Karma-Yoga. This way is the- 
Metaphysical aspect of the matter; because, when we have 
once come to the conclusion that there is no such indepen- 
dent and self-created (svaya/Mu) deity like the sad-usid-viveka- 
buddhih {Comcienoe), notwithstanding the fact that the Rjason 
is superior to external Action, it becomes necessary to consider,, 
even in the science of Karma-Yoga, how one can keep one’s 
Reason pure in order that one should be able to perform pure 
Action, what is meant by Pure Reason, and how the Reason 
can be made pure; and the consideration of these questions 
cannot be complete unless one leaves aside the Material 
sciences which deal only with the external physical world, 
and enters into Metaphysics. Our philosophers have laid 
down the ultimate doctrine, in this matter, that the Reason 
which has not fully realised the true and all-pervading nature 
of the Paramasvara, is not pure; and the science of the Highest 
Self (adhyatma) has been expounded in the Gita solely in order 
to explain what this Self-devoted Reason {atniardspia buddhihy 
is. But, disregarding this anterior and posterior context, some 
doctrinal commentators on the Gita have laid down the con- 
clusion that Yedanta is the principal subject-matter of exposi- 
tion in the Gita. It will be shown later on exhaustively 
that this conclusion arrived at by these commentators as to the 
subject-matter expounded in the Gita, is not correct. I have for 
the time being only to show how it is necessary to consider the 
question of the Atman when one wishes to find out how the^ 
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Reason is to be purified. This question of the Atman has to be 
considered from two points of view : — (1) the first method of 
exposition is to examine ones own body, (plvdah, ksefra, or 
sariram), as also the activities of one’s Mind, and to explain how 
as a result of such examination, one has to admit the existence 
of the Atman in the shape of a ksptrajna, or an owner of the 
Body (Gi. Chap. 13). This is known as the sdn raka-vicdra or 
the KSETRA-KSETRAJNA-VICARA (the Consideration of 
the Body and the Atman) ; and that is why the Vedanta-Sutras 
are known as sanraka (dealing with the Body) sufra^. When 
in this way we have examined our Body and our Mind, we 
have next to consider (2) whether the elementary principle 
which is arrived at by such examination, and the principle 
which is arrived at by the examination of the brahma ndarn or the 
visible world around us, are the same or are different. The 
examination of the world made in this way is known as the 
KSARAKSARA-VICARA or the VYAKTAVYAKTA-VICARA 
(the consideration of the Mutable and the Immutable, or 
the consideration of the Perceptible and the Imperceptible)^ 
The ^kmra" or 'vyakta is the name of all the mutable objects 
in the world, and aksara or airyakla is the name of the essential 
and eternal element in the mutable objects in this creation 
(Gi. 8. 21 ; 15. 16). The fundamental Element which we dis- 
cover by further examining these two elementary principles 
arrived at by the consideration of the Body and the Atman 
and of the Mutable and the Immutable, and which is the Ele- 
ment from which both these elements have been evolved, and 
which is beyond ( para ) both of them, and is the Root Element 
of everything, is called the Absolute Self ( Paramafman) or the 
Purusottamah (Gl. 8. 20). All these ideas are to be found in the 
Bhagavadgita, and the science of Proper Action has been 
expounded in it by showing how the buddhih is ultimately 
purified by the Realisation (jndnam) of this Element in the 
shape of the Paramatman, which is the Root Cause of every- 
thing. If, therefore, we have to understand this method of 
exposition, we must also follow the path which has been 
followed in the Gita. Out of these two subject-matters, the 
knowledge of the brahmdndam or the consideration of the 
Mutable and the Immutable (ksaraksara) will be dealt with 

25—26 
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in the next chapter. I shall now complete the science of . the 
or the consideration of the Body and the Atman which I 
had commenced in this chapter in order to explain the true 
nature of the Conscience, and which has remained incomplete. 

I have finished my exposition of the gross Body made up of 
the five primordial elements, the five organs of Action, the five 
organs of Perception, the five objects of these five organs of 
Perception in the shape of sound, touch, colour, taste, and 
smell, the Mind which is the conceiver of ideas {samhdpa- 
mkalpa)y and the Pure Reason {vyavasayatmika buddhih). But that 
does not exhaust the consideration of the Body. The Mind and 
the Reason are the means or the organs for thought. If the 
gross Body does not possess movement (cetana) in the form of 
Vitality ( prdndk ) in addition to these, it will be just the same 
whether the Mind and the Reason exist or not. Therefore, it is 
necessary to include one more element in the Body in addition 
to these other things, namely, Movement (cetana). The word 
*cefana\ is sometimes also used as meaning the same thing as 
^caifanyam' ( Consciousness ). But one must bear in mind that 
the word cetana has not been used in the sense of caitanyam 
in the present context, ^cekma* here means the movement, 
activity, or the vital motion of the Life forces seen in the 
gross Body. That cicchaktih ( Power of Consciousness ) by 
means of which movement or activity is created even in 
Gross Matter, is known as caitanyam ; and we have now 
to consider what that Power is. That factor which 
gives rise to the distinction between “mine**, and “other’s” 
which is to be seen in the Body in addition to its Vital 
activity or Movement, is a different quality altogether ; 
because, in as much as the Reason is only an organ which 
comes to a decision after proper consideration, Individuation 
iahamkarah), which is at the root of the distinction between 
one’s and another’s, must be looked upon as something different 
from Reason. Like and dislike, pain and happiness, and other 
correlative couplets (dvamdvam) are the properties of the Mind, 
But as the Nyaya school looks upon these as properties of the 
Atman, Vedanta philosophy includes them among the properties 
of the Mind in order to clear that misunderstanding. In the 
same way, that fundamental element in the shape of Matter 
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i prakrti ), from which the five primordial elements have sprung, 
is also included in the Body (GL 13, 5, 6), That Power by 
^which all these elements are controlled or kept steady, is again 
a different power (Gl. 18. 33), and it is called *dhrtt (co-hesion). 
That amalgamated product which results from the combination 
of all these things is scientifically called the 
^savikdra sarira (activated Body), or *ksetra ; and this is 
what we, in ordinary parlance, call the activated 
{savikdra) human body, or the pinda, I have defined the 
word ‘ ksetra ’ in this way, consistently with the Gita. But 
in mentioning the qualities Desire, Hate etc., this definition 
is sometimes more or less departed from. For instance, in 
tthe conversation between Janaka and Sulabha, in the Santi- 
parva (San. 320), the five organs of Action have not been 
mentioned in the definition of the Body, but instead of them 
1;he six qualities of Time-feeling (kola), Realisation of Good 
and Evil (sad-asaddyhdvah), Method (vidhih). Vitality (sukram), 
and Strength (bala) have been mentioned. According to this 
classification, the five organs of Action have to be included 
in the five primordial elements, whereas according to the 
classification adopted in the Gita, we are to include Time in 
the Ether {dicdsam), and Method, Vitality, Strength etc.^ 
in the five primordial elements or in Matter. Whatever may 
he the case, the word 'ksetra" conveys only one meaning to 
everybody. That collection of mental and bodily elements or 
qualities in the shape of praruih (Life force), which has specific 
activities {vihsta'^cetana)^ is known as ‘ ksetra ’. As the word 
^ Sarira is also applied to dead bodies, the different word 
ksetra" has been used in this particular place, 'ksetra^ 
originally means ‘field’, but in the present context, it has 
been used metaphorically as meaning the ‘ activated {saiikdra) 
•and living {sajiva) human body That which has been referred 
i;o by me above as a great factory is this ‘ k^tra \ The organs 
of ^ Perception, and the organs of Action, are the portals of 
iihis factory for taking in material from outside and for sending 
•out the manufactured products respectively and, the Mind, 
.the Reason, Individuation {ahamkdra)t and Activity (cetarid) 
are ihe workmen in this factory; and all the functions carried 
on or caused to be carried on by these workmen, are referred 
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to as the activities (vyaparah), feelings {vikarah), or properties 
{dlwirmah) of this Body. 

When in this way, the meaning of the word ‘ ksetra ’ has 
been defined, the next question which naturally arises is, 
to whom does this ksetra or field belong, is there or is there 
not some owner for this factory ? Although the word ‘Atman’* 
is very often used in the meaning of ‘ Mind ’ or ‘ Conscience ’ 
or ‘ one’s Self ’, yet, its principal meaning is ‘the owner of the 
Body {ksefrajna) \ Whatever functions are performed by man, 
and whether they are mental or bodily, are carried on by his 
internal organs such as buddhih etc., his organs of Perception 
such as the eyes etc., and his organs of Action, such as hands, 
feet, etc. In the whole of this group, the Mind and the Reason- 
are the most superior. But although they may, in this way, 
be superior to the other organs, yet they are both funda- 
mentally the manifestations (mkarah) of Matter (prakrti) or 
of the gross Body, just like the other organs. (See the next 
chapter.) Therefore, although the Mind and the Reason may* 
be the highest of all the organs, yet they cannot do anything 
beyond their particular functions, and it is not possible that 
they should be able to do anything else. It is true that the 
Mind thinks and the Reason decides. But, knowing this^. 
we do not arrive at a conclusion as to for whom the Mind 
and the Reason perform these functions, or as to who performs 
that synthesis which is necessary for obtaining a synthetic 
knowledge of the diverse activities carried on by the Mind 
and the Reason on various occasions, or as to how all the organs 
subsequently receive the directions to perform their various^ 
functions consistently with that synthesis. It cannot be said 
that all this is done by the gross Body of man. Because, 
when 'cetana' or activity leaves this gross Body, this gross 
Body is unable to perform these functions although it remains 
behind; and as the component parts of the gross Body, namely, 
the flesh, the muscles, etc., are the result of food, and these^ 
are continually worn out and continually re-formed, it cannot 
be said that the feeling of sameness by which a person 
realises that “I”, who saw a particular thing yesterday, am 
the same as the ‘ I ’ who see a different thing to-day, is the" 
property of the continually changing gross Body. If, however^ 
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one leaves aside the gross Body, and says that cetana (Activity) 
is the owner of the body, then, in deep sleep, one does not 
continue to possess the ‘ I ’ feeling although such activities 
or cetana as breathing or blood-circulation are going on. 
(Br. 1. 1. 15-18). It, therefore, follows that Activity or the 
functioning of Life forces, is a specific quality which has been 
acquired by the gross Body, and is not the controlling factor, 
owner or power which synthesizes all the activities of the 
organs (Katha. 5. 5). The possessive case adjectival forms 
‘ mine ’ or ‘ another’s ’ prove to us the existence of the quality 
of Individuation (ahamkarah). But by knowing that, we do 
not come to a conclusion as to who this ‘ aham ’ or ‘ I ’ is. 
If you say, that this ‘ I ’ is a pure illusion, then the experience 
of everybody is just the contrary; knd imagining something 
which is inconsistent with this personal experience of every- 
body, would place one in the position described by Sri. 
Samartha Eamadasa as: “saying something which is in- 
consistent with experience is wholly tiresome ; it is as useless 
as opening one’s mouth wide and crying” (Dasa. 9. 5. 15); 
and even if we do this, the fact of the synthesis of the 
activities of the organs is not satisfactorily explained. Some 
go so far as to say that there is no such individual thing as ‘ I ’ 
but that the name ‘ I ’ should be given to the conglomeration 
or the fusion of all those elements, such as, the Mind, Reason, 
Activity, gross Body etc., which are included in the word 
‘ ksetra ’. But we see by our own eyes, that by merely piling 
a piece of wood on another piece of wood, we cannot make a 
box ; nor is motion created in a watch by merely putting 
together all its various wheels. We cannot, therefore, say 
that activity arises by mere juxta-position. Nobody need be 
told that the various activities of the k^tra are not purely 
foolish activities and that there is some specific intention 
or object in them. Who is it that gives this direction to 
the various workmen, such as, buddhih etc., in the factory 
of the Body ? Juxta-position (samghdtah) means merely 
putting together. Although several things may be put 
together, it is necessary to thread them together in order 
that they should form one whole. Otherwise, they will 
t>eoome disorganised at any moment. We have now to 
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see wliat this thread is. It is not that the Gita does not accept 
the principle of conglomeration fsaihghatah ) ; Wt that is looked 
upon as part of the Jc^ra (Gl. 13. 6). We do not thereby get 
an idea as to who the kMrajna or the owner of the Body is- 
Some persons think, that conglomeration gives rise to some new 
quality. But this opinion itself is not correct; because, 
philosophers have after mature consideration come to the 
conclusion that that which was not in existence before, in 
some form or other, cannot come into existence anew (Gl. 3. 16). 
But even if we keep this doctrine aside for a moment, the next 
question which naturally springs up is why should we not look 
upon the new quality which arises in the conglomeration, as 
the owner of the Body ? To this, some Materialist philosophers 
reply, that a substance cannot be different from its qualities, and. 
that the qualities want some superintendence and. 
therefore, instead of looking upon the property acquired by the 
Aggregate as the owner of the Body, we look upon the Aggre- 
gate itself as such owner. Very well ; then why do you not 
say ‘wood’ instead of ‘fire’, or ‘cloud’ instead of ‘electricity’, or 
‘the earth’ instead of ‘the gravity of the earth’ in ordinary 
parlance ? If it is not disputed that there must be in existence 
some Power which is distinct from the Mind and the Reason 
in order that all the activities of the Body should be carried on 
systematically and according to some proper arrangement,, 
then can we, because the seat of that Power is still unknown 
to us, or because we cannot properly explain the full nature 
of that Power or of that seat, say that that Power does not 
exist at all? No person can sit on his own shoulders; in 
the same way, it is absurd to say that an Aggregate (samgha/ahj' 
gives to itself the knowledge of itself. Therefore, we come to 
the emphatic conclusion even from the logical point of view,, 
that THAT THING for the enjoyment or the benefit of 
which, the various functions of the Aggregate of the bodily 
organs etc. are carried on, must be something which is quite 
distinct from the Aggregate itself. It is true that this Element 
which is distinct from the Aggregate, is an element which 
cannot become an object of perception (jrleya) or become visible 
to itself like other objects in the creation, since it is self- 
enlightened. But, on that account, the fact of its existence 
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cannot come into question ; because, there is no rule that all 
objects must fall into the single category of the ‘perceivable” 
(jHeya). All objects fall into two categories, namely, the 
'jfiaia' and the ‘jneya\ i. e., the Perceiver, and That which 
is perceived by the Perceiver, and if some thing does 
not fall into the second category, it can come into the first 
category and its existence is as fully established as the 
existence of the Perceivable. Nay, we may go further and say 
that in as much as the Atman, which is beyond the Aggregate 
(samghata) is itself a Knower, there is no wonder that it does 
not become the subject-matter of the knowledge which it 
acquires ; and therefore, Yajnavalkya has said in the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad, that “mjnataram are kena vijantydt'\ 
i. e., “Oh ! how can there be some one else, who can know That 
which knows everything ? ” (Br. 2. 4. 14). Therefore, one has 
to come to the ultimate conclusion, that there exists in this 
activated living Body some comprehensive and potent Power 
which is more powerful and more comprehensive than the 
various dependent and and one-sided workmen in the Body 
who work in grades rising from organs like the hands and feet 
to Life, Activity, Mind and Reason ; that this Power remains 
aloof from all of them, and synthesizes the activities of all of 
them and fixes for them the direction in which they are to act » 
and is an ever-awake witness of all their activities. This 
doctrine has been accepted both by the Sarhkhya and Vedanta 
philosophies, and the modern German philosopher Kant has 
shown by minutely examining all the activities of Reason 
that this is the doctrine which one arrives at. The Mind, the 
Reason, Individuation or Activity are all qualities or com- 
ponent parts of the Body, that is, of the ‘ ksetra ’. The inspirer 
of these components is different from them, independent of 
them, and beyond them. “ yo buddheh parafas tu sah " (GI. 3. 
42), i. e., “ It is beyond the grasp of the Reason ”. This is 
what is known in the Saihkhya philosophy as ‘ purusa and 
in Vedanta philosophy as 'ksetrajna', that is to say, the Atman 
which knows or controls the Body ; and the actual experience 
which every one has of the feeling that ‘ I am ’, is the most 
excellent proof of the existence of this Knower of the Body 
(Ve-Su. Sara. Bha. 3. 3. 53, 54). Not only does nobody think 
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that * I am not but even if a person by his mouth utters 
the words : ‘ I am not he thereby inferentially acknowledges 
the existence of the Atman or the ‘ I ’ which is the subject of 
the predicate * am not The Vedanta philosophy has been 
propounded only in order to explain as clearly as possible the 
fundamental, pure, and qualityless form of this kselrajna or 
Atman, which manifests itself in this way in the body in the 
individuated and qualified form ‘I’ (Gi. 13. 4); nevertheless 
this conclusion is not arrived at by merely considering the 
Body, that is to say, the ksetra, I have stated before that we 
have to see what can be ascertained by considering the Cosmos 
(brahmandam) that is to say, the external world, in addition to 
consideration of the Body and the Atman. This consideration 
of the Cosmos is known as ‘ kmrakmra-mcara \ By considering 
the Body and the Atman, we come to know the fundamental 
element (ksetmjria or Atman) which exists in the ksetra (the 
Body, or the piricj^a) and by considering the Mutable and the 
Immutable ( ksaraksara ), we understand the fundamental 
element in the Cosmos {brahmanda), that is, in the external 
creation. When in this way, the fundamental elements of the 
Body {pinda) and of the Cosmos {brahrndnda) have been definitely 
and severally fixed, Vedanta philosophy, after further con- 
sideration comes to the conclusion that both these are uniform 
or one and the same, — ^or that WHATEVER IS IN THE 
BODY (PINDA), IS ALSO IN THE COSMOS (BRAH- 
MANDAM).* This is the ultimate truth of the moveable and the 

^ The classification niide in our philosophy of k§,irak§ara vimra 
and ksetra k§etrajna-vicara was not known to Qreen, Yet the expo- 
sition of Metaphysics made by him in tbe commenctmuit of his 
book called Prolegomena to Etkicsj has been made by him in a twofold 
way, namely, regarding the ‘ Spiritual Principle in Nature ^ and 
the < Spiritual Principle in Man ^ . and later on^ he has shown the 
identity between the two. The k§etra-k§etrajna^vicdra includes such 
mental philosophies as Psychology etc , and tbe k^arak^ara-vioara 
includes such sciences as Physics, Metaphysics etc. and even 
Western philosophers have accepted the position that the nature 
of the Atman has to be arrived at, after taking into consideration 
all these things. 
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immoveable Cosmos. When we realise that this kind of exa- 
mination has been made even in the Western countries, and 
that the doctrines advanced by Western philosophers like Kant 
etc. are very much akin to the doctrines of Vedanta philo- 
sophy, we cannot but feel a wonder about the supermanly 
mental powers of those persons, who laid down these doctrines 
of Vedanta by mere introspection, in an age when the Material 
sciences were not so advanced as they are in the present day ; 
but we must not stop with feeling wonder about this matter, 
— we must feel proud of it. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE KAPlUA SAMKHYA PHILOSOPHY OR THE 
CONSIDERATION OF THE MUTABLE AND 
THE IMMUTABLE. 

(KAPILA SAMKHYA-SASTRA OR KSARAKSARA- 

VICARA). 

prakrtiwpnrumra caiva viddhyanadl ubhdv api * 

Gita. 13. 19. 

I have stated in the last chapter, that simultaneously 
with the consideration of the Body and the Lord or Superin- 
tendent of the Body — the ksetra and the kf^etrajna-onQ must also 
consider the visible world and the fundamental principle 
in it — the 'kmra' (mutable) and the ' aksara' (immutable) — • 
and then go on to the determination of the nature of the 
Atman. There are three systems of thought which scienti- 
fically consider the mutable and the immutable world. 
The first of these is the Nyaya school and the second one 
is the Kapila Sarhkhya school. But the Vedanta philosophy 
has expounded the form of the Brahman in a third way 
altogether, after proving that the propositions laid down by 
both of those systems of thought are incomplete. Therefore, 
before considering the arguments advanced in the Vedanta phi- 
losophy, it is necessary for us to see what the ideas of the 
Nyaya school and of the Saihkhya school are. In the Vedanta- 
Sutras of Badarayanacarya, the same method has been adopted, 
and the opinions of the Nyaya school and of the Saihkhya 
school have been refuted in the second chapter. Although 
the whole of this subject-matter cannot be given here, yet, I 
have in this and the next chapter given as much information 
about it as is necessary for understanding the mystic import 
of the Bhagavadgita. The propositions laid down by the 
Saihkhya school are of greater importance than those laid 
down by the Nyaya school. Because, as Badarayanacarya has 
said (Ve. Su, 2. 1. 12 and 2. 2. 17), though no respectable and 

* Know that both the prakrti (Matter) and the piru§a (Spirit) 
are eternal 
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leading Vedanta philosopher has accepted as correct the Nyaya 
doctrines laid down by the followers of Kanada, yet, as many 
of the propositions of the Kapila Samkhya-sastra are to be 
found in the Smrti writings of Manu and others and also in 
the Gita, my readers must first become acquainted with them. 
Nevertheless, it must be stated right in the beginning that- 
though many ideas of the Saihkhya philosophy are to be found 
in the Vedanta philosophy, yet the readers must not forget 
that the ultimate doctrines laid down by the Saihkhya school 
and the Vedanta school are extremely different from each 
other. There has also been raised an important question, 
namely, whether the Vedantists or the Saihkhya philosophers 
are the originators of those ideas which are common to the 
Vedanta and the Saihkhya philosophy. But it is not possible 
to go so deep into that subject-matter in this book. Possibly,, 
the XJpanisads (Vedanta) and the Saihkhya philosophy grew 
up side by side like two children, and the doctrines found in 
the XJpanisads, which are similar to the Saihkhya doctrines, 
may have been independently arrived at by the writers of 
the XJpanisads ; or on the other hand, the writers of the 
XJpanisads may have borrowed some of these doctrines from 
the Saihkhya philosophy ; or thirdly, Kapilacarya may 
have improved upon the doctrines laid down by the ancient 
XJpanisads according to his own opinions, and formulated the 
Saihkhya philosophy. All these three positions are possible. 
But taking into account the fact that though the XJpanisads 
and the Saihkhya philosophy are both ancient, the XJpanisads 
are the more ancient (Srauta) of the two, the last supposition 
seems to be the most credible of the three. Whatever may be 
the truth, when one has once become acquainted with the 
doctrines laid down by the Nyaya and the Saihkhya schools of 
philosophy, it becomes easier to grasp the principles of Vedanta, 
especially of the Vedanta in the Gita. Therefore, let us first 
consider what the opinions of these two Smarta sastras about 
the formation of the universe are. 

Some persons have a wrong idea that the only object of Nyaya 
(i. e., Logic) is to decide what conclusions can subsequently be 
drawn by inference from some desired or given data and which 
of these inferences are correct, and which wrong, and why.. 
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Proving by means of inference etc. is a part of Logic. But 
tbat is not the most important part ; classifying or enumerat- 
ing the various things in the world, that is to say, the subject- 
matter of proof (apart from the question of proving them), 
finding out what are the fundamental classes or things under 
which all the substances in the world can be classified, as a 
result of the gradual evolution of things in the lower orders 
into things in the higher orders, finding out what their nature 
and qualities are, and how other things came into existence 
out of these things, and how all these things can be proved, 
and all such other questions are included in Logic. Nay, one 
may go further and say that this science has come into exist- 
ence only for this purpose, and not merely for considering the 
question of inference. It is in this way that the Nyaya-sutras 
of Kanada are begun and worked out. The followers of 
Kanada are known as Kanadas. In their opinion the root 
cause of the world is Atoms. The definition of atoms given by 
Kanada and the one given by Western natural scientists is the 
same. When after dividing and sub-dividing things you come to 
the stage when division is no more possible, you have reached 
the atom or ‘ pararmvLu ' ( pararm + anu ), that is, the ultimate 
entity. As these atoms coalesce, they acquire new qualities 
as a result of the union, and new things are created. There 
are also atoms of the Mind and of the Body, and when these 
unite, life results. The atoms of the earth, water, fire and air 
are fundamentally different from each other. The fundamental 
atoms of the earth, have four qualities, namely, form, taste, 
smell, and touch ; those of water have three such qualities, 
those of fire, two, and those of air, only one. In this way the 
entire cosmos is from the very beginning filled with perma- 
nent and subtle atoms. There is no other root cause of the 
world except the atoms. The commencement {ararnbha) of the 
mutual coalition or union of the original and permanent 
atoms results in all the perceptible things in the world com- 
ing into existence. This theory propounded by the Nyaya 
school regarding the creation of the perceptible universe is 
technically known as ‘ arantbha-vada ' (Theory of Commence- 
ment), and some followers of that school never go beyond this. 
There is a story about one of them, that when those who were 
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around him at the moment of his death, asked him to take the 
name of God, he uttered the words : *'pilavah I pUavah ! ptlavahT- 
“ atoms 1 atoms 1 atoms 1 Nevertheless, other followers of the 
Nyaya school believe that Isvara is responsible for bringing 
about the fusion or union of atoms and they in that way 
complete the chain of the creation of the universe ; and these 
are known as theistic Logicians. In the second sub-division 
of the second chapter of the Vedanta-Sutras (2. 2. 11-17), this 
Atomic theory, and immediately thereafter, also the theory 
that the Isvara is merely the immediate cause (2. 2. 37-39) has 
been refuted. 

Reading what is stated above regarding this Atomic 
theory, those of my readers who have studied English will 
at once think of the Atomic theory advanced by the modern 
chemist Dalton. But in the Western countries, the Atomic 
theory of Dalton has now been put into shade by the 
Evolution theory of the well-known biologist Darwin. In the 
same way, in India in ancient times, the Saihkhya philosophy 
has put into the background the theories of Kanada. Not only 
can the Kanada school not explain satisfactorily how Activity 
was first imparted to atoms, but their theories cannot also 
explain how the rising gradation of living things like trees^ 
animals, and men came into existence, nor also how that which 
was lifeless became living, and several other things. This expla- 
nation was given in the 19th Century in the Western count- 
ries by Lamarque and Darwin, and in our country in ancient 
times by Kapila. The summary of the opinions of both these 
schools is that the Cosmos or universe came to be created by 
the bursting forth of the constituents of one original substance; 
and on this account, the Atomic theory lost ground in India 
in ancient times, and now in the Western countries. Similar- 
ly, modern physicists have now also proved that the atom is 
not indivisible. It was not possible in ancient times to prove 
the Atomic theory or the Evolution theory by analysing and 
examining various material objects in the world by means of 
physios and other natural sciences. Experimenting again and 
again on the various objects in the world, or determining 
their qualities by analysing them in various ways, or making a 
comparison between the organs of the bodies of numerous present 
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and former living things in the living world, and such other 
present day devices of the natural sciences were not available 
"to Kanada or to Kapila. They have deduced their propositions 
from whatever material was before their eyes at the time. 
:Still it is a matter of great surprise that the philosophical 
propositions laid down by the Sarhkhya philosophers as to how 
tthe growth or formation of the universe must have come about 
are not much different from the scientific propositions laid 
down by modern natural scientists. As the knowledge of 
biology has grown, the material proof of these opinions can 
now be given more logically, and by the growth of know- 
ledge of the natural sciences, human beings have undoubtedly 
benefited to a considerable extent from the Material point 
•of view. But in order to impress on the minds of my 
readers that the modern natural scientists cannot tell 
•us much more than Kapila as to how diverse perceptible 
•created things came into existence out of one Impercep- 
tible prakrfi (Matter), I have in various places later 
•on referred shortly to the propositions laid down by 
Haeckel for comparison side by side with the propositions of the 
Kapila Saihkhya school. These propositions were not for the 
first time promulgated by Haeckel, and he has himself clearly 
admitted in his works that he was expounding his propositions 
•on the authority of the works of Darwin, Spencer, and other 
previous natural scientists. Yet Haeckel has for the first time 
•described succinctly and in an easily intelligible way all these 
various propositions, after properly co-ordinating them, in 
his book known as The Riddle of the Universe ; and I have* 
therefore, for the sake of convenience, taken Haeckel as the 
protagonist of all these natural scientists, and referred prin- 
cipally to his opinions in this and the next Chapter. I need 
not say that this reference is only brief, because it is not 
possible to consider those propositions in this book in greater 
detail, and those who want further information about them 
must refer to the original works of Spencer, Darwin, Haeckel 
and other scholars. 

Before considering the Kapila Sarhkhya philosophy, it 
must be mentioned that the word ‘Saihkhya’ is used in 
two different meanings. The first meaning is the Sarhkhya 
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3 )liilosopliy expounded by Kapilacarya, and that meaning has 
been adopted in this Chapter and in one place in the Bhagavad- 
glta (Gi. 18. 13). But besides this specific meaning, it is 
usual to include philosophy of every kind in the general name 
‘‘Saihkhya’, and it also includes the Vedanta philosophy^ 
In the phrase ‘ Samkhya-nistha ’ or ‘ Samhhya-yoga ' this ordinary 
meaning of the word ‘ Samkhya ' is intended; and wherever 
the scients who follow this nistha (doctrine) have been 
referred to as ‘ Sankhija ' in the Bhagavadgita later on (Gl. 
2. 39; 3. 3; 4. 5; and 13. 24), not only the followers of the 
Kapila Saihkhya school, but also the Vedantists who have 
abandoned all Actions by atmanatma-vlcara (by considering 
what does and what does not pertain to the Self ) ; and who are 
lost in the contemplation of the Brahman, are intended. As the 
word ‘ Samkhya ’ comes from the root ‘ Sam-khya ’ (calculation), 
its primary meaning is ‘ one who counts ’; and etymologists 
•say that, as the fundamental elements according to the Kapila 
philosophy are just twenty-five, the followers of that philo- 
sophy originally got the specific name of ‘ Saihkhya ’ (in the 
sense of “ counters ”), and later on the word ‘Saihkhya’ acquired 
the comprehensive meaning of philosophy of every kind. I, 
therefore, think that after the practice of referring to Kapila 
ascetics as ‘ Samkhya ' had first come into vogue, Vedanta 
ascetics also later on came to be known by that name. 
Whatever may be the case, in order that confusion should not 
arise as a result of this double meaning of the word ‘ Saihkhya ’, 
I have used the elongated heading of ‘ Kapila Saihkhya-Sastra ’ 
for this chapter. There are sutras ( Aphorisms) in the Kapila 
Saihkhya-Sastra just as in the Kanada Nyaya philosophy. 
But as neither Gaudapada nor Sri Saihkaracarya, who wrote 
the ^rira-hhasya, have taken these sutras as authorities in 
their works, many scholars are of opinion that they could 
not be ancient. The Samkhya- Karika written by Isvarakrsna 
is considered to be older than them. Gaudapada, the chief 
preceptor of Saihkaracarya, has written a bha^a (Commentary) 
■on that work and even in the Mhikarabhd^a itself, extracts 
have been taken from these Karikas, and the translation of 
that work into the Chinese language made before 570 A. D. 
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is now available. * Isvarakrana has stated at the end of 
these Karikas, that he has in his work given a summary in 
seventy couplets in the arya metre of a previous extensive 
book of sixty chapters called Sasti-Tantra (omitting some 
chapters). The work Sasti-Tantra is now not available, and 
I have, therefore, considered the fundamental propositions of 
the Kapila Saihkhya-Sastra on the authority of these Karikas. 
In the Mahabharata, the Sarhkhya doctrines have been men- 
tioned in many chapters. But as in that work, the Vedanta 
doctrines have been always mixed up with the Sarhkhya 
doctrines, it becomes necessary to consider other treatises in 
order to decide what the pure Sarhkhya philosophy was ; and 
for that purpose, no work older than the Saihkhya-Karikas 
is at present available. The pre-eminent worth of Kapila 
becomes clear from the following words of the Blessed Lord 
in the Gita: ** siddhaiiam Kapilo munih^^ ( Gi. 10. 26), 
that is, “ from among the Siddhas, I am the Kapila muni **. 
Nevertheless, it is not known where and when Kapila Rsi 
lived. There is a statement in the Santiparva of the Maha- 
bharata that Sanatkumara, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatsujata, 
Sana, Sanatana and Kapila were the seven Mind-born sons of 
Brahrnadeva, and that they were born with Knowledge 
(340.67); and in another place (San. 218), we find the Sarhkhya 
* Much information is now available about Isvarakrana from 
Buddhistic works. The preceptor of the Buddhistic scholar Vasu- 
bandhu was a contemporary op.ponent of ISvarakrsDa and the his- 
tory of this Vasubandhu written by Paramartha (449 to 569 A. D.) 
in the Chinese language has now been published.Dr. Takakasu has, 
on the strength of this, come to the conclusion that Isvarakrs^a 
must have lived about 450 A, D. (See Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1905, p. 33 to 53). But accord- 
ing to Dr. Vincent Smith, Vasubandhu himself must be placed some- 
where in the 4th century (about 280-369 A. D.), because a trans- 
lation of his works has been made in 404 A. D. into the Chinese 
language. When the date of Vasubandhu is in this way pushed 
back, the date of Isvarakrspa is also pushed back to the same extent, 
that is to say, by about 200 years; and must be taken at about 
240 A, D. (See Vincent Smith's Early History of India, 3rd 
Edition, p. 328.). 
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philosophy explained to Janaka by Asuri, the disciple of Kapila» 
and Pahcasikha, the disciple of Asuri. Again in the Santi- 
parva (301. 108, 109) Bhisma also says, that the science which 
was once propounded by Sarhkhya about the formation of the 
universe is everywhere to be found “ in the Puranas, in history 
and in books on political economy and other places Nay, it 
may even be said that : ^^jnanam ca take yad ihasti Idmcit Sam- 
khyagatmi tac ca mahan mahUtman **, that is, “ all the knowledge 
in this world originates in the Sarhkhya philosophy ” (Ma. 
Bha. San. 301. 109). When one considers in what way the 
Evolution theory is being everywhere taxed into commission 
by the Western writers, one should not be surprised if every 
one of our writers has to some extent or other drawn upon our 
ancient Sarhkhya philosophy, which is a match for the Evolu- 
tion theory. Stupendous ideas like the theory of gravity of 
the earth, or the utkrantidattva * (Evolution theory) in the 
science of the creation, or the theory of the unity of Brahman 
and the Atman, come into the mind of some superman once in 
a way in thousands of years. Therefore, the practice of ex- 
pounding one's own arguments, on the authority of any 
universal doctrine or comprehensive theory accepted at the 
time, is seen followed in books in all countries. 

This introduction has become necessary because the study 
of the Kapila Sarhkhya philosophy is now out of date. Let 
us now consider what the principal propositions of the Kapila 
Sarhkhya philosophy are. The first proposition of the 
Sarhkhya philosophy is that nothing new comes into existence 
in this world; because, only (nothing) and nothing else 
can be produced by sUmja (that is, which did not exist before). 
Therefore, it must always be taken for granted that all the 

* I have used the word ^ utkranti-tattva ^ here as meaning < the 
Evolution theory ^ because it is used in that sense now-a«days. 
But < utkranti ^ means ^ death * in Sanskrit. Therefore, in my 
opinion it would be more proper to use the expressions < gunavi- 
kam ^ (the expansion of the constituents), ^ gunotkar§a ^ (the dif- 
fusion or growth of the constituents), gunaparinama * (the develop- 
ment of the constituents) used in the Bamkhya philosophy for 
denoting the ^Evolution theory^ instead of the term ‘ lUkrantidattva 

27-28 
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qualities which are to be seen in the created products (kUrya) 
must be found at least in a subtle form in the karam 
from which the products were created (Sam. Ka, 9). Accord- 
ing to the opinions of Buddhists and of Kanada, one thing is 
destroyed and out of it another thing comes into existence; for 
instance, the seed is destroyed, and from that the sprout comes 
into existence, the sprout is destroyed, and from that the tree 
•comes into existence, and so on. But the Samkhya and the 
Vedanta philosophers do not accept this proposition. They 
maintain that those elements which existed in the seed of the 
tree are not destroyed, but they have absorbed other elements 
into themselves from the earth and from the air, and thereby 
the new form or state of a sprout is taken up by the seed (Ve. 
Su. Sarh. Bha. 2. 1. 18). Similarly, even if wood is burnt, it is 
^nly transformed into smoke, ashes etc., and not that the ele- 
ments in the wood are totally destroyed and a new thing in 
the form of smoke comes into existence. It is stated in the 
Chandogyopanisad that: IcafJiam asafah saj jayefaf"', i. 6., 
"‘how can something which exists come out of something 
which never existed?” (Chan. 6. 3. 2). The fundamental 
Gause of the universe is sometimes referred to as ‘ asat * in the 
Upanisads (Chan. 3. 19. 1 ; Tai. 2. 7. 1). But Vedanta philo- 
sophy has laid down that that word is not to be interpreted as 
meaning ‘ a-hhava ’ (non-existing) but as indicating only the 
non-existence of such a perceptible state as can be denoted by 
name or form (Ve. Su. 2. 1. 16, 17). Curds can be made only 
out of milk, not from water; oil comes out of ‘til’ 
(sesamum), not out of sand; from these and other actual experi- 
ences, one must draw the same conclusion; because, if one 
accepts the position that those qualities which do not exist in 
the karam (cause) can arise independently in the karya (pro- 
duct), one cannot explain why it should not be possible to 
,j)roduce curds from water. In sljort, that which is now in exist- 
ence cannot have dome into existence out of something which 
originally did not exist. Therefore, the Samkhya philosophers 
have laid down the proposition, that whatever product you 
may take, its present concomitants and qualities must in some 
form or other have been in existence in its original cause. 
This proposition is known as ‘ safkarya-vada ’ (theory of some- 
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iihing being produced out of something which existed). Even 
.modern natural scientists have laid down the proposition that 
the gross elements and the potential energy in all things are 
permanent, and whatever changes of form anything may go 
through, yet in the end the sum total of all material concomi- 
tants and of all potential energy in the world is always the 
same. For instance, even if we see a lamp burning and the oil 
disappearing, yet the atoms of oil are not totally destroyed, 
but continue to exist in the form of soot, smoke, or other subtle 
components; and, if all these subtle components are taken 
together and weighed, their weight will be the same as the 
total weight of the oil and of all those other matters from the 
air which were mixed with it when it was burning; and it has 
now been proved that the same rule applies to potential 
energy. But although these two propositions of modern phy- 
sics and of the Samkhya philosophy may be apparently 
similar, yet it must not be forgotten that the proposition of 
the Samkhya philosophy has reference only to the fact of one 
thing being created out of another thing, that is to say, it 
refers specifically to the theory of Causes and Effects, whereas 
the proposition of modern physics is much more comprehensive. 
The very important difference between these two proposi- 
tions which has now been proved by actual experiments and 
mathematics, is that no quality in any product can arise out of 
any quality which was not in the cause, and what is more, 
that the material elements and the potential energy in the 
causes are in no way destroyed by reason of their having been 
transformed into products, and that the sum total of the 
weights of the material elements and the potential energy of 
any product in its various states is always the same, and is 
neither increased nor decreased. Booking at the matter from 
this point of view, it will be seen that the propositions which 
have been given at the commencement of the second chapter 
of the Bhagavadgita (Gr. 2. 16), such as : “ nasato vidyafe 
d>hamh'\ i. e., “that which is not, will never come jnto 
existence” etc., have greater similarity with the proposition of 
modern physics, than with the mere mtk^ryq^^uda which deals 
with causes and products, though tittey .apparently look; like 
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aatJmryavada. The purport of the above quotation from the 
Ch&ndogyopanisad is also the same. In short, the doctrine of 
of satkaryavada is acceptable to the Vedanta philosophy. 
Nevertheless, according to the Monistic (admit a) Vedanta 
philosophy, this proposition does not apply to anything beyond 
the qualified (saguria) universe, and how the qualified universe 
appears to have come into exsistence out of the qualityless 
{rurguxM) must be explained in some other way. This theory 
of the Vedanta will be fully dealt with later on in the chapter 
on Metaphysics {adhyatma). As in this place we have to 
consider only how far the Saihkhya philosophers have gone,, 
we will take for granted the doctrine of satkaryavada and see 
how the Samkhya philosophers have made use of it in dealing 
with the question of the Mutable and the Immutable. 

When once this satkaryavada is taken as proved, then, 
according to the Samkhya science, the theory that the visible 
universe came into existence out of sunya, there having been 
nothing whatsoever in existence before, naturally falls to the 
ground. Because, sunya means non-existing, and that which 
exists can never come into existence out of that which does 
not exist. Therefore, it becomes absolutely clear that the 
universe must have come into existence out of some substance 
or other, and that all those constituents (guruis) which we now 
see in the universe must have also been in this original 
substance. Now, if you look at the universe, many objects 
in it, such as trees, animals, men, stones, gold, silver, diamonds, 
water, air etc., are perceptible to our organs, and their forms 
and qualities are all different. The Samkhya doctrine is that 
this diversity or difference is neither permanent nor funda- 
mental and that the fundamental substance in all things, or 
Matter, is only one. Modern chemists had analysed various- 
objects and had originally arrived at 62 fundamental elements. 
But as the Western natural scientists have now proved that 
these 62 elements are not eternal and that there must havo 
been some one fundamental substance from which the sun 
the moon, the earth, the stars, and the rest of the universe was 
created, it is not necessary to further labour this proposition 
This original or fundamental substance at the root o£ all the 
things in the universe is known in SSmkbya philosophy as 
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^ PRAKRTI *. Prakrti means ‘fundamental’ and all things 
which subsequently arise out of prakrti are called ‘ vikrti ' or 
the vikaras (transformations) of the fundamental substance. 

But though there is only one fundamental substance in 
all things, if this substance had also only one constituent 
<iuality, then according to the satkaryavada^ other qualities 
oould not have arisen out of this one quality ; whereas, looking 
at the stones, earth, water, gold, and various other things in the 
world, we find that they have numerous qualities. Therefore, 
the Sarhkhya philosophers have first carefully considered the 
<5onstituents of all the various things and divided these 
constituents into three classes, namely, the sattva, the rajas and 
the tamas, (the placid, the active and the ignorant). Because, 
whatever object may be taken, it naturally has two states, 
namely, its pure, unadulterated, or perfect state and the 
opposite of it, its imperfect state; and it is seen that its 
tendency is to move from its imperfect state to its perfect 
state. Out of these three states, the state of perfection 
is called by the Sarhkhya philosophers the sUttviki state, the 
inperfect state is called the tdmasi state, and the state of 
progression is called the rajasi state ; and according to them the 
three qualities, sattva, rajas and famas, are to be found from the 
very beginning in Matter (prakrti), which is the fundamental 
substance of all things. Nay, it may even be said, that 
these three constituents together make up Matter, In as much 
the strength of each of these qualities is the same in the 
beginning. Matter is originally equable. This equability exist- 
in the beginning of the world and will come again when the 
world comes to an end. In this equability, there is no 
activity and everything is at rest; but, later on, when these three 
constituents begin to vary in intensity, various things spring 
-out of Matter as a result of the progressive constituent, and 
the creation begins. Here the question arises as to how the 
difference arises in the intensity of the three constituents, 
saftva, rajas and tamas, which were originally equal in 
intensity. To this the reply of the Samkhya philosophers is, 
that that is the inherent characteristic of Matter (Sam. Ka. 
61). Though Matter is gross, yet it carries out all this activity 
of its own accord. Out of these three constituents, knowledge 
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or intelligence is the sign of the saitva, and the rajas constituent, 
has an inspirational tendency, that is to say, it inspires a 
person to do some good or evil act. These three constituents 
can never exist by themselves independently. In everything,, 
there is a mixture of all the three constituents ; and in as much 
as the mutual ratio of the three constituents in this mixture 
always varies, the fundamental Matter, though originally one, 
assumes the various forms of gold, earth, iron, water, sky, the 
human body etc. as a result of this diversity in constituents. 
As the intensity or proportion of the saitva constituent is 
higher than that of the rajas and farms constituents in the 
object which we consider as saitvika, all that happens is that 
these constituents being kept in abeyance are not noticed by 
us. But strictly speaking, it must be understood that the 
three constituents saftra, rajas and iamas arc to be found even 
in those objects which are saffvika by nature. There does not 
exist a single object which is purely sattvika, or purely rajasa^ 
or purely tainasa. In each object, there is an internal warfare 
going on between the three constituents, and we describe a 
particular object as saltvika, rajascx, or tamusa according tc^ 
that one of these three constituents which becomes predominant. 
(Sam. Ka. 12 ; Ma. Bha. Asva-“Aiiugita-”36 and San. 305). 
For instance, when in one’s own body the saitva consti- 
tuent assumes preponderance over the rajas and iamas consti- 
tuents, Knowledge comes into being in our body and we 
begin to realise the truth about things and our mind 
becomes peaceful. It is not that in this mental condi- 
tion, the rajas and the tamas constituents cease to exist in the 
body; but as they are repressed, they do not produce any effect. 
(Gi. 14. 10). If instead of the saitva constituent, the rajas con- 
stituent assumes preponderance, then avarice arises in the 
human heart, and the man is filled with ambition and he is. 
inspired to do various actions. In the same way, when the 
tamos constituent assumes preponderance over both the saitva 
and the rajas constituents, faults like sleep, idleness, confused 
memory etc. arise in the body. In short, the diversity which 
exists among the various objects in the world, such as gold,, 
iron, mercury etc. M the result of the mutual warfare or 
diversity in intensity of the three constituents, saitva^ rajas: 
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and lamas. The consideration as to how this diversity arises 
when there is only one fundamental Matter is known as 
‘ vijnU'na and this includes all the natural sciences. For 
example, chemistry, the science of electricity, physics etc. are* 
all diverse kinds of jnana, that is, they are vijilana. 

This fundamental Matter, which is in an equable state, is 
‘ AVYAKTA’, that is, not perceptible to the organs; and all 
the various objects which come into existence as a result of tho 
mutual internal warfare of its sattva^ rajas and tanias consti- 
tuents, and become perceptible to the organs, that is to say, all 
which we see or hear or taste or smell, or touch, goes under tha 
name of * vyakla ' according to the Samkhya philosophy. 

‘ VYAKTA’ means all the objects which are definitely percept- 
ible to the organs, whether they become perceptible on account 
of their form, or colour, or smell, or any other quality* 
Perceptible objects are numerous, and out of them, trees,, 
stones etc. are GROSS {sl]uUa)\ whereas others like the Mind,. 
Reason, hither etc., though perceptible to the organs, aro 
SUBTLE (saksma). The word sUksma does not here have its. 
ordinary meaning of ‘ small because, though ether is suksma^ 
it has enveloped the entire universe. Therefore, sliksma is to- 
be taken to mean the opposite of ‘ sfhTda \ or even thinner than 
jair. The words ‘gross* or ‘subtle’ give one an idea about 
the conformation of the body of a particular thing ; and the 
words ' vijakta' (perceptible) and * ainjakfa '(imperceptible) show 
whether or not a particular thing can be perceived by us in 
reality. Therefore, although two different things may both be 
subtle, yet one of them may be perceptible and the other 
imperceptible. For instance, though the air is subtle, yet aa 
it is perceptible to the sense of touch, it is considered to be- 
vyakfa ; and prakrti (Matter), the fundamental substance of all 
things, being much more subtle than air itself, is not percept- 
ible by any of the organs and is, therefore, avijakfa. Here a 
question arises, namely : if prakrti is not perceptible to any 
organ, than, what evidence is there that it exists ? To this the 
reply of the Samkhya philosophers is, that by considering the 
various objects, it is proved by inference by the law of 
* satkaryavadxx* that the root of all of them, though not 
actually perceptible to the organs, must nevertheless be 
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ezistenoe in a subtle form (Sam. Ka. 8); and the Vedanta 
philosophers have accepted the same line of argument for 
proving the existence of the Brahman. (See the Samkarabhasya 
on Katha. 6. 12, 13). When you once in this way acknow- 
ledge prakrfi to be extremely subtle and imperceptible* 
the atomic theory of the Nyaya school naturally falls 
to the ground. Because, even if atoms are considered 
imperceptible and innumerable, yet, in as much as each 
atom is, according to the Nyaya theory, an independent 
entity or part, the question as to what matter any two 
atoms are composed of still remains. Therefore, the doctrine 
of the Saihkhya philosophy is, that in jmikrti there are no 
different parts in the shape of atoms, that it is consistent 
and homogeneous or unbroken in any part, and that it 
perpetually pervades everything in a form which is ainjakia 
{that is, not perceptible to the organs) and inorganic. In 
describing the Parabrahman, Sri Samartha Ramadasa SvamI 
says in the Dasabodlia (Da. 20. 2. 3.) 

“In whichever direction you see, it is endless; there 

“is no end or limit anywhere; there is one independent 

“homogeneous substance; there is nothing else”. 

The same description applies to the prakrii of the Samkhya 
philosophy. Matter, made up of three constituents, is im- 
perceptible, self-created, and homogeneous, and it eternally 
saturates everything on all sides. The Ether, the air, and 
other different things came into existence afterwards; and 
although they may be subtle, yet they are perceptible; and 
*prakrti ’ which is the fundament or origin of all these is 
imperceptible, though it is homogeneous and all-pervading. 
Nevertheless, there is a world of difference between the 
Parabrahman of Vedanta philosophy and the prakrti of 
Samkhya philosophy; because, whereas the Parabrahman is 
vitalising and unqualified, prakrti is inactive ( gross ) and 
is qualified, since it possesses the sattva, rajas and tamos 
4 )ualities. But this subject-matter will be more fully con- 
sidered later on. For the moment, we have only to consider 
what the doctrines of the Samkhya philosophy are. When 
the words suksma^ sthula, vyaJda, and avyakta have been 
defined as above, one comes to the inevitable conclusion 
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4ihat in the beginning of the universe, every object is in the 
form of subtle and imperceptible prakrti and that it after- 
v^rards becomes vyakta ( perceptible to the organs ), whether 
it is subtle or gross ; and that at the time of pralaya (total 
destruction of the universe), when this its perceptibtle form is 
destroyed, it again becomes merged into imperceptible Matter 
and becomes imperceptible. And the same opinion has been 
•expressed in the Gita (Gi. 2. 28 and 8. 18). In the vSarhkhya 
philosophy, this imperceptible Matter is also known as 'akmra 
(Immutable) and all things which are formed out of it are 
known as ' kmra' (Mutable). * kmra* is not to be understood 
as meaning something which is totally destroyed, but only 
the destruction of the perceptible form is here meant. 'prakrtV 
has also other names, such as , ' pradliuna * (fundamental ), ' guna- 
ksdbhini * (stirrer up of the constituents), 'bahudhamika ’ (many- 
seeded), and ^ prascuxi-dluirmivi ' (generative). It is ^ pradhana 
^(fundamental), because, it is the fundamental root of all objects 
in the universe; it is ‘ gufuiksobhini ’ (stirrer up of constituents), 
because, it of its own accord breaks up the equable state of 
its three constituents {(/unas)\ it is ‘ bahudhwiaka ’ (many-seeded), 
because, it contains the germs of differentiation between 
various objects in the shape of the three constituents ; and it is 
\pr(isava-dJiarmiriV' (generative), because, all things are born 
or come into existence out of it. That is why these different 
names are given to Matter. This jyrakrti is known in 
Vedanta philosophy as 'Maya' (Illusion) or an illusory 
appearance. 

When all things in the world are classified under the two 
divisions of ‘ Perceptible * and ‘ Imperceptible ’ or * Mutable ’ and 
^Immutable', the next question which arises is into what 
categories the Atman, the Mind, Intelligence, Individuation, 
and the organs, which have been mentioned in the last chapter 
on the kHehn-k^drajm-vkura, are to be put according to 
Sariikhya philosophy. The ksetra and the organs being gross, 
they will of course be included in the category of the Percepti- 
ble. But how is one to dispose of the Mind, Individuation, 
Intelligence, and especially of the Atman ? The modern 
eminent European biologist Haeckel says in his books that 
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the Mind, Intelligence, Individuation and the Atman are alB 
faculties of the body. We see that when the brain in a 
man’s head is deranged, he loses memory and even becomes 
mad. Similarly, even if any part of the brain is deadened^ 
on account of a blow on the head, the mental faculty of that 
part is seen to come to an end. In short, mental faculties are 
only faculties of gross Matter and they can never be separated 
from gross Matter. Therefore, the mental faculties and the 
Atman must be classified along with the brain in the category 
of the Perceptible. When you have made this classification,, 
the imperceptible and gross Matter is ultimately the only 
thing which remains to be disposed of, because all perceptible 
objects have sprung out of this fundamental imperceptible. 
There is no other creator or generator of the world except 
prakrh. When the Energy of the fundamental Matter ( prakrii 
gradually increases, it acquires the form of ah/a////a (conscious- 
ness) or of the Atman. This fundamental prakrii is governed by 
fixed laws or rules like the sat kanjavaiia ^ and in accordance 
with those laws, the entire universe, as also man, is acting 
like a prisoner. Not only is the Atman not something 
different from Matter, but it Is neither imperishable nor 
independent ; then, where is the room for salvation ?. The 
idea which a person has that he will do a particular thing 
according to his own will is a total illusion ; he must go where 
prakrii (Matter or Nature) drags him. In short, as the late 
Mr. Shankar Moro Ranade has stated in the ‘ Dhrupad '' 
(stanza) at the commencement of the drama Kalahapuri*-- 

“The world is a vast prison, all created beings are 
“ prisoners, the inherent qualities of Matter are 
“shackles which nobody can break”. 

Haeckel’s opinion is that this is the way in which the> 
existence of the living and the non-living world goes on. And: 
because according to him the universe originates from a single, 
gross, and imperceptible prakrii, he has named his doctrine 
^advaita' (no n-dualism ) But in as much as this admita^ 

* HaeckeTs original word is ^ Monism ^ and he has written ait 
independent work on it. 
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doctrine is based on something which is gross, and as it 
incorporates everything within gross Matter, I have named it 
* jadadvaita* (Gross Non-dualism) or Non-dualism based on the 
Natural sciences. 

But the Sarhkhya philosophy does not accept this Gross 
Non-dualism. They accept the position that the Mind, Reason 
and Individuation are qualities of Gross Matter which consists 
of the five primordial elements and consequently it is stated in 
the Samkhya philosophy that Reason, Individuation, and other 
qualities gradually spring out of the fundamental imperceptible 
Matter. But according to the Sarhkhyas, it is impossible that 
consciousness /"ca/to/T/ay should spring out of gross Matter; not 
only that, but the words “ I know a particular thing ” cannot 
come to be used unless the one who knows, understands, or sees 
Matter, is different from Matter, in the same way as no one 
can sit on his own shoulders; and looking at the affairs of the 
world, it is the experience of every one that whatever he knows 
or sees is different from himself. The Samkhya philosophers 
have, tnerefore, come to the conclusion that the one who knows- 
(j?7d/d ) and that which is to be known (jneya), the one who 
sees and that which is to be seen, or the one who sees prakrti 
and Gross praknfi must be two fundamentally different things 
(Sarh. Ka.l7). The one which has been described in the last 
chapter as the ksetrajua^ or the Atman, is the one which sees, 
knows or enjoys, and it is known in the Sarhkhya philosophy as 
PURUS A (Spirit), or ‘ j/ia ’ (jnUfa). As this Knower is different 
from Matter, it follows that tlio Knower is inherently quality- 
less, that is, beyond the three constituents of prakrti^ namely, 
sattva^ rajas and lamas; that the Knower does not go through 
any change of form and does nothing else except seeing and 
knowing, and that all the activity which is going on in 
the world is only the activity of jrrakrti In short, the 
doctrine of the Samkhya philosophers is that if MATTER 
( prakrti ) is acetana (lifeless), SPIRIT ( purum ) is sacetana 
(vitalised); if Matter is responsible for all activity, Spirit is 
apa|thetic and non*active; if Matter has three constituents. Spirit 
is unconstituted ; if Matter is blind. Spirit is seeing; and that . 
tWse two different elements in this world are eternal, inde- 
jwndeht, and self -created. And it is with reference to this 
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doctrine that the Bhagavadgita first says : “ prakrtim purusam 
<mm viddhy anadi ubhdv api that is, prakrit and purum 
are both without a beginning and are eternal ” (Gl. 13. 19), 
and then goes on to say : '' kdrijakdrava kart rive hetuh 
prakrfir uajate'\ i.e., the activities of the body and of 
the organs are carried on by prakrti : and that, puru^h 
sukhaduhkhdnayn hhoktrtve hetiir ucyatey\\. e., ** the purusa is 
responsible for our experience of pain and happiness But 
although the doctrine, that prakrti and purusci (Matter and 
Spirit) are both eternal, is acceptable to the Gita, yet it must 
be borne in mind that the Gita does not look upon these two 
elements as independent and self-created, as is done by 
Samkhya philosophers. Because, in the Gita itself the Blessed 
Lord has referred to Matter as his Illusion (Gi. 7. 14; 14. 3); 
and as regards the Spirit, he has said : “ rmruaimndo jimloke ” 
'(Gi. 15. 7), i. e., “It is a part of me”. Therefore, the Gita has 
gone further than the Samkhya philosophy. But we will keep 
aside this aspect for the time being, and consider further what 
pure Ss.mkhya philosophy says. 

According to Samkhya philosophy, all the objects in 
the world are divided into three classes :~the avijalda (the 
fundamental Matter or nature), the mjakta (the forms taken 
by it), and WiQ puram {jna), the Spirit or the Knower. But 
in as much as the form of perceptible objects out of these 
is destroyed at the time of pralaya (total destruction), 
imperceptible Matter {prakrti) and Spirit {purum) are 
the only two elements which remain in the end ; and in as 
much as it is a proposition of the Samkhya philosophers, that 
these two fundamental principles are eternal and self-created, 
they are called ^ dvaiii" (those who accept TWO principles). 
They do not accept any other fundamental principle 
besides Matter and Spirit, such as Is vara. Time, inherent 
Nature or a nything else. * Because, in as much as 

* IsvarkrBDa was a total atheist (nirUvaravadi), He has stated 
in the last three summarising dryd couplets of his Samhhya-KdriJtd, 
that there were 70 aryds (couplets) in the Sdmkhya-kdriJijd on the 
principal subject-matter. But in the Edition which has been printed 
in Bombay by Tukaram Tatya, which contains the translations of 
Colebrooke and Wilson, there are only 69 dr^tt on the principal 
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according to that philosophy the qualified Isvara, Time, or 
inherent Nature are all perceptible, they are included in the 
perceptible objects which arise out of imperceptible Matter; 
and if you look upon the Isvara as qualityless, then having 
regard to the law of satkaryavada. Matter with its three consti- 
tuents cannot spring out of a qualityless fundamental element. 
Therefore, they have definitely laid down that there is no third 
fundamental element in addition to prakrti and purum as a 
cause of the universe ; and having in this way defined only two 
fundamental elements, they have according to their own 
opinion worked out how the entire universe was created out 

8ubj6ct. Therefore, Mr. Wilson was necessarily faced with the 
question which this 70th couplet was; but that couplet not having 
been available to him, his difficulty has remained unsolved. In my 
opinion, this couplet must be after the present 61st couplet. Because^ 
the commentary of Gaudapada on the 61st couplet is not on one 
couplet, but on two couplets. And if the symbolical phrases in 
this commentary are taken and a verse is written, it will run aa 
follows : 

Karanam thmram eke bruvate kalam pare svahhavaih va \ 
prajah kathaTh nirgunato vgaktah Aalah svabKavak ca || 

And this verge fits in with the anterior and posterior context. I 
think that some one has subsequently omitted this arya^ as it 
supports atheism. But as this ultra-critical man who has 
omitted the original couplet, forgot to delete the commentary 
on the verse which was omitted, we can now reconstruct that verse. 
For this, we must be grateful to this officious man. It would 
appear from the first hymn of the sixth chapter of the 
i^vetasvataropanisad, that in ancient times, people used to look 
upon Inherent Nature and Time as the fundamental causes of the 
world and the Yedantists used to go further and to look upon the 
^Isvara’ as such cause. That hymn is as follows 

svabhavam eke kavayo vadanti Mlaih taifi^nye parimuhyamdmh | 
devasyai^a mahimd tu lake yenedam hhr^myate hrahmaeakram || 
And in order to show that not even one of these three were 
acoepted by the Samkbya philosophers as a fundamental Oause^ 
I&varakrsQa put the couplet mentioned above after the Olst 
couplet* 
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of these two fundamental elements. They say that though the 
^qualityless purum (Spirit) is unable to do anything itself, 
yet, in the same way as the cow gives milk for its calf, or iron 
acquires the quality of attraction by the proximity of a magnet, 
so also immediately on the purum coming into union with 
prakrti^ prakrti which was originally imperceptible begins 
to place before the purum the subtle and the gross perceptible 
-diffusion of its own constituents ( Sam. Ka. 57 ). Although the 
^purum may be mcefana (vitalised) and Sijfiafa (knower), yet, in 
as much as it is kevala (isolated), that is, qualityless, it has 
mot got the necessary perquisites for performing actions itself ; 
and although prakrti can perform actions, yet, in as much as 
it is gross and acetana (lifeless), it cannot understand what to do 
and what not to do. Therefore, just as when there is a 
partnership between a blind man and a lame man, the 
lame man sits on the shoulders of the blind man, and both of 
them begin to follow the road, so also when lifeless Matter 
becomes united with the vitalised Spirit, all the activities 
in the world come into existence ( Sam. Ka. 21 ); and just as 
in a drama an actress once takes one part and after some time 
again another part and performs her dance for the entertain- 
ment of the audience, so also prakrti for the benefit of the 
purum ( for ^purusartha^ ), and though the pumsa gives nothing 
in return, takes up numerous parts in the drama by changing 
the mutual ratio of the sattm^ rajas, and tarnas constituents, 
and continually performs its dance before the purum (Sain. 
Ka. 59). But so long as the Spirit, being entranced by this 
dance of Matter or by false pride (Gi. 3. 37) unjustifiably 
arrogates to itself this activity of Matter, and enmeshes itself 
in the strands of pain and happiness, it will never attain 
salvation. But on that day, when the Spirit realises that Matter 
with its three constituents is different and that it, the Spirit, is 
something different, the Spirit may well be said to be released. 
(Gl. 13. 29, 30 ; 14. 20). Because, strictly speaking, the Spirit is 
fundamentally neither a doer nor is it bound. It is independent 
^nd by its very nature isolated, that is, it is non-active. 
Whatever happens is being done by Matter. Nay, in as much 
as the* Mind and even Reason are manifestations of Matter, 
whatever knowledge is acquired by Reason is the result of the 
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activity of Matter. This knowledge is three-fold, namely, 
saftvilca^ rajasa and tumasa (Gi. 18. 20-22). Out of these, when 
Reason acquires the saftmlca kind of knowledge, the Spirit 
realises that it is different from Matter. The sattva, rajas and 
4arms constituents are the constituents of Matter, not of the 
Spirit. The Spirit is quality less and jyrakrti with its three consti- 
tuents, is its mirror (Ma. Bha San. 204. 8.). When this mirror 
becomes clear, that is to say, when the Reason, which is a 
.manifestation of Matter, becomes saftvika, then the Spirit sees 
in this clear mirror its own clear identity, namely, that it is 
different from Matter, and Dame Matter, becoming shame- 
faced, stops her dance before the Spirit. When this state is 
acquired, the Spirit is released from all bonds and attains its 
inherent isolation. Isolation (fcaivalya) means the state of 
being ' kerala' (isolated), that is, being single and not being 
joint with Matter; and it is this natural state of the Spirit 
which is called moksa (Release) or salvation by the Saihkhya 
.philosophers. But some Saihkhya philosophers have raised the 
delicate question whether in this state, it is the Spirit which 
abandons Matter or Matter which abandons the Spirit. This 
question is of the same type as the question whether the wife 
is too tali for the husband or the husband too short for the 
wife, and some may think it is equally useless. Because when 
two things are divorced from each other, there is no point in 
considering who has left whom, as we see that both leave each 
'Other. But if one gives this question of the Saihkhya philo- 
sophers deep consideration, it will be seen not to be improper 
from their point of view, in as much as according to the 
•Saihkhya philosophy, the Spirit being without qualities, 
non-active, and apathetic, the performance of the actions of 
‘ giving up ’ or ‘ sticking to * cannot technically speaking 
be ascribed to the Spirit (Gl. 13. 31, 32). Therefore, the 
Sarhkhyas have come to the conclusion that it is Matter, (which 
has got the quality of activity), which must be said to leave 
, the Spirit, that is to say, it is “pm/tr/i” which obtains its 
own Release from the Spirit (Sam. Ka. 62 and Gi. 13. 34). 
In short, Release is not an independent state which results to 
the Spirit from some outside agency, nor is it a state which is 
different from its fundamental and inherent state ; just as the 
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outer skin of a stick of grass is different from the internal 
stock, or as the fish in water is different from the water, 
so are Matter and Spirit relationed towards each other* 
Ordinary persons, being steeped in ignorance as a result of 
the constituents of Matter, do not realise this distinction and’ 
remain tied up within the periphery of family affairs. But he 
who has realised this distinction may well be said to be 
released. It is stated in the Mahabharata that such a person 
is called a ‘knower ’ or ‘ buddha ’ (wise) or ' kdakrhja', i. e., 
one who has done whatever ought to have been done by 
him. (See Ma. Bha. San. 194. 58; 248. 11 and 306. 308). And the 
meaning of the word ‘ buddMman ’ (intelligent) in the sentence 
etad buddhvd bTiddfiiman sydt",i. e., “by understanding this, 
a man becomes ‘ buddhiman ' or ‘ buddha that is, becomes a 
knower” (Gi. 15. 20) is the same. The true form of Release 
even according to the science of the Atman (adhyaima) is- 
also the same. (Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 1. 1. 4). But the advaita 
(Monistic) Vedanta philosophers give a different explanation 
about it*, instead of saying that the Spirit is inherently 
isolated, they say that in as much as the Atman is fundamen- 
tally of the form of the Parahrakmm (Supreme Spirit), Mola^ 
is the realisation by the Atman of its fundamental form, 
namely, of the Parabrahman. This difference between the 
Saihkhya philosophy and the Vedanta philosophy will be made 
clear in the next chapter. 

Although the advaita (Monistic) Vedanta philosophy 
fully accepts the Samkhya theory that the Spirit is qualityless, 
apathetic, and inactive, yet the other doctrine of the Samkhya 
philosophy, namely, that there are fundamentally innumerable 
Independent Spirits which see the dance of one and the 
same Matter is not acceptable to theVedantists(Gi. 8. 4; 13. 20- 
22 ; Ma. Bha. San. 351 ; and Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 2. 1. 1). Accord- 
ing to the Vedanta philosophy, living beings appear different 
as a result of difference of environment; but, as a matter of 
fact everything is Brahman, According to the Sfimkhya 
philosophers, in as much as the life and death and the family 
of every man is different, and in as much as one comes across 
this difference in the world that one man is happy and another 
man is unhappy, every Atman or puru^ must be originally 
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different from another, and their number is innumerable (Sam. 
Ka. 18). It is true that Matter and Spirit are the two funda- 
mental principles of the entire universe; but the Saihkhya 
philosophers interpret the word ‘ Spirit ’ as meaning a collec- 
tion of innumerable Spirits. They say that the world goes on 
as a result of the union between these innumerable Spirits and 
Matter with its three constituents. When each Spirit becomes 
united with Matter, it places before that Spirit the diffusion 
of its constituents, and the Spirit goes on enjoying it. After 
this has gone on for a long time, when in the case of a 
particular Spirit, the activity of prukrti takes the saffvika 
(placid) form, that Spirit alone ( not all Spirits ) acquires true 
knowledge, and the activity of Matter comes to an end so far as 
it is concerned, and it reaches its fundamental isolated state. 
But even if it attains salvation, the worldly life of the other 
Spirits continues. Some people are likely to think that when a 
Spirit reaches the state of isolation, it must at once escape 
from the meshes of Matter. But according to the Saihkhya 
philosophers such is not the case, and the body and the organs 
which are the manifestations of Matter do not leave it till 
the body dies. The reason given by the Saihkhya philosophers 
for this is ; “ in the same way as the wheel of the potter goes 
on revolving for some time as a result of previous motion, 
even after the pot on it has been finished and taken away 
from it, so also does the body of even that man who has 
attained the state of isolation continue to exist for some 
time”. (Sam. Ka. 67). But the man who has attained that 
isolated state is not in any way obstructed, nor does he 
experience either pain or pleasure, on account of his body; 
because, in as much as this body, which is a manifestation of 
gross or lifeless Matter, is in itself gross or lifeless, he looks 
upon both pain and pleasure or happiness as the same ; and if 
you say that the Spirit will be affected by pain or pleasure, 
then, as it has realised that it is different from the activity 
of Matter, and that the entire activity is of Matter and not 
its own, it remains apathetic, howmuchsoever active Matter 
may continue. That man who has not acquired this know- 
ledge by transcending the three constituents of Matter, do% 

29—30 
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not escape the cycle of birth and death; then he may take birth 
in the sphere of gods, as a result of the preponderance of the 
sattm constituent or in the sphere of humans, as a result of 
the preponderance of the rajaa constituent, or in the sphere of 
animals, as a result of the preponderance of the tamos consti- 
tuent (Sam. Ka. 44, 54). These results, in the shape of the 
cycle of birth and death, befall a man as a result of the 
preponderance or minimisation of the sattm, rajas and tamos 
constituents in the Matter which envelopes him, that is, in 
his Reason. It is stated even in the Gita (Gl. 14. 18), that 
*^urdhmm ga^chanti saitvasthah ”, that is, “ persons in whom the 
saftvika constituent predominates go to heaven”, and tamasa 
persons go to perdition. But these resulting states in the 
shape of heaven etc., are non permanent. For that Spirit 
which wishes to become released from the cycle of birth and 
death, or according to the terminology of the Sarhkhya 
philosophy, which has to maintain its difference or isolation 
from Matter, there is no other way except transcending the 
three constituents and becoming mralcta ( desireless ). Kapila- 
carya had acquired this asceticism and Knowledge from his 
very birth. But it is not possible that every man can be in 
this state from the moment of his birth. Therefore, everyone 
must by means of the discrimination of fundamental prin- 
ciples realise the difference between Matter and Spirit and 
try to purify his Reason. When by such efforts, the Reason 
becomes sUttmka, there arise in that Reason itself the qualities 
of Realisation ( iflana ), Asceticism (mirUgya), and Power 
(aismrya), and the man ultimately reaches isolation. The 
word ‘ aismrya ' ( power ) is used here in the sense of the 
Yogic power of acquiring whatever may be desired. According 
to the Sarhkhya philosophy. Righteousness (dharma) is included 
in the sattmka constituent ; but Kapilacarya has ultimately 
made the distinction, that by mere dharma one acquires only 
heaven, whereas Knowledge and Asceticism give Release or 
Isolation, and effect a total annihilation of the unhappiness of 
a man. That man who, as a result of the preponderance of 
the adttvika constituent in his bodily organs and in his Reason, 
has realised that he is distinct from Matter with its three con- 
stituents, is caliei triguyatUa (one who has transcended the sattm 
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rajas and tamos constituents) by tbe Samkhyas. In this state 
of a trigurjatita, neither the sattva, nor the rajas, nor the tamos 
constituent continues to exist ; therefore, considering the matter 
minutely, one has to admit that this state is different from 
either the sattmki, or rajasi, or tamasi states of mind; and 
following this line of argument the Bhagavata religion, after 
dividing Devotion (bluikti) into ignorant, progressive, or placid, 
has described the disinterested and non-differentiating de- 
votion of the man who has transcended the three constituents 
as nirguria, that is, unaffected-by-quality (Bhag. 3. 29. 7-14). 
But it is not proper to extend the principle of division 
beyond the three divisions of placid, progressive, and ignorant. 
Therefore, the Samkhya philosophers include the trigunatita 
state of transcending the three constituents in the placid 
(sattmka) state on the basis that it results from the highest 
expansion of the placid constituent ; and the same position has 
also been accepted in the Gita. For instance, the non-dififeren- 
tiating knowledge that every thing is one and the same is, 
according to the Gita, placid knowledge (Gl. 18. 20); and where 
the description of the sattviki state of mind is given in the 
fourteenth chapter of the Gita, the description of the state of 
transcending the three constituents is given later on at the end 
of the same chapter. But it must be borne in mind that in 
;as much as the Gita does not accept the duality of Matter 
und Spirit, the words ‘ prakrti ’, ‘ purum ’, ‘ trignnafita ’, which are 
technical terms of Samkhya philosophy are always used in a 
slightly different meaning in the Gita ; or in short, the Gita 
ipermanently keeps the rider of the monistic {admita) Para- 
brahman on the Dualism (dvaita) of the Samkhya philosophy. 
For instance, the difference between Matter and Spirit 
according to the Samkhya philosophy has been described in 
the 13th chapter of the Gita (Gl. 13. 19-34). But there the 
words ‘profcrfo!’ and ‘pttrusa’ are synonymous with the words 
* k^tra ' and ‘ k^Jrajna \ Similarly, the description in the 
14th chapter of the state of transcending the three constituents 
(Gl. 14. 22-27) is of the siddJia or released man who, having 
escaped the meshes of Maya (Illusion) with its three consti- 
tuents, has realised the Paramatman (Supreme Spirit) which 
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fa beyond both Matter and Spirit, and not of a Samkhya 
philosopher, who looks upon Matter and Spirit as two distinct 
principles and who looks upon the isolation of the Spirit as 
the state of transcending the three constituents of Matter. 
This difference has been made perfectly clear by me in the 
subsequent chapter on adhyatma (philosophy of the Highest Self). 
But as the Blessed Lord has, while supporting the adhyatma 
or Vedanta philosophy in the Gita, in many places made 
use of the Samkhya terminology and arguments, one is 
likely to get the wrong idea, while reading the Gita, that it 
accepts as correct the pure Samkhya philosophy. Therefore, 
I have repeated here this difference between the Samkhya 
philosophy and the propositions similar to it in the Gita. 
Saihkaracarya has stated in the Vedunta SUfra-bfidsya, that 
he is prepared to accept all the propositions of the Samkhya 
philosophy but not to give up the advaita theory of the 
Upanisads that there is only one fundamental principle in the 
world, namely, the Parabrahman (Supreme Spirit), which fa 
beyond both Matter and Spirit and from which the entire 
creation, including Matter and Spirit, has sprung (Ve. Su. 
Sam. Bha. 2. 1. 3); and the same line of argument applies to 
the arguments in the Gita. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE COSMOS. 


giina gumm jayante tatraiva nivisanti ca t * 

Mahabharata, Santi. 305. 23. 


I have so far dealt with the nature of the two independent 
fundamental principles of the world according to the Kapila 
Saihkhya philosophy, namely. Matter and Spirit, and have 
described how one has to release one’s Self from the network of 
the constituent qualities of Matter which it places before one’s 
eyes, as a result of its union with Spirit. But the explana- 
tion of how this ‘Samsara’ (worldly illusion) is placed by 
Matter before the Spirit — this its diffusion, or its drama which 
Marathi poets have given the vivid name of ‘ sarhsrtica pirnga ’ 
■(the fantastic dance of worldly life), and which is called 
■“the Mint of Matter” by JMnes vara Maharaja — and in what 
way the same is destroyed, has still to be given ; and I shall 
deal with that subject in this chapter. This activity of Matter 
is known as “ the Construction and Destruction of the Cosmos” , 
because, according to the Sarhkhya philosophy, prakrti (Matter) 
has created this world or creation for the benefit of in- 
numerable Spirits. Sr! Samartha B&madSsa has in two or 
three places in the IMsabodlia given a beautiful description 


* « Oonstitaents ( yunas ) are born out of constitoents, and are 
merged in them". 
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of how the entire Cosmos is created from Matter, and I have 
taken the phrase “Construction and Destruction of the 
Gosmos’* from that description. Similarly, this subject-matter 
has been dealt with principally in the seventh and eighth 
chapters of the Bhagavadgita, and from the following prayer 
of Arjuna to Sri Krena in the beginning of the eleventh chapter,^ 
namely: bhavapyayau hi bhutaiiain srutau vistaraso maya" 
(Gl. 11. 2), i. e., “ I have heard ( what You have said ) in detail 
about the creation and the destruction of created beings ; now 
show me actually Your Cosmic Form, and fulfill my ambition”, 
it is clearly seen that the construction and the destruction of 
the Cosmos is an important part of the subject-matter of the 
Mutable and the Immutable. The Knowledge by which one 
realises that all the perceptible objects in the world, which 
are more than one (are numerous), contain only one 
fundamental imperceptible substance, is called ‘ jfiana ' 
(Gi. 18. 20); and the Knowledge by which one understands 
how the various innumerable perceptible things severally 
came into existence out of one fundamental imperceptible 
substance is called ‘ vijham and not only does this subject- 
matter include the consideration of the Mutable and the 
Immutable, but it also includes the knowledge of the Body 
and the Atman and the knowledge of the Absolute Self. 

According to the Bhagavadgita, Matter does not carry on 
its activities independently, but has to do so according to the 
will of the Paramesvara (Gi. 9. 10). But, as has been stated be- 
fore, Kapila Rsi considered Matter as independent. According 
to the Sarhkhya philosophy, its union with Spirit is a sufficient 
proximate cause for its diffusion to commence. Matter needs 
nothing else for this purpose. The Samkhyas say that as soon 
as Matter is united with Spirit, its minting starts ; and just as 
in spring, trees get foliage and after that, leaves, flowers, and 
fruits follow one after the other (Ma. Bha. S§,n. 231, 73; and 
Manu, 1, 30), so also is the fundamental equable state of 
Matter disrupted, and its constituents begin to spread out. 
On the other hand, in the Veda-Sarhhitas, the Upanisads, 
and the Smrti texts, the Parabrahman is looked upon as 
fundamental instead of Matter, and different descriptions are 
found in those books about the creation of the Cosmos from 
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that Parabrahman (Highest Brahman), namely that : ''hiranya- 
garbhah samxvartatagre bhufasya jalah patir eka aslf", i. e., 
“the Golden Egg first came into existence” (Rg. 10. 121. 1)^ 
and from this Golden Egg, or from Truth, the whole 
world was created (Rg. 10. 72; 10. 190); or first, water was 
created (Rg. 10. 82. 6; Tai. Bra. 1. 1. 3. 7; Ai. U. 1. 1. 2), and 
from that water, the Cosmos; or that when in this water an 
egg had come into existence, the Brahmadeva was born out 
of it, and either from this Brahmadeva, or from the original 
Egg, the entire world was later on created (Manu. 1. 8-13; 
Chan. 3. 19); or that the same Brahmadeva (male) was turned, 
as to half of him. into a female (Br. 1. 4. 3 ; Manu. 1. 32); or 
that Brahmadeva was a male before water came into existence 
(Katha. 4. 6); or that from the Parabrahman only three elements 
were created, namely, brilliance, water and the earth (food), and 
that later on, all things were created as a result of the inter- 
mixture of the three (Chan. 6. 2~6). Nevertheless, there is a 
clear conclusion in the Vedanta-Sutras ( Ve. Su. 2. 3. 1-15 ), that 
the five primordial elements, namely, Ether (akasa) etc., came 
into existence in their respective order from the fundamental 
Brahman in the shape of the Atman (Tai. U. 2. 1); and there 
are clear references in the Upanisads to prakrti, rnahat, and 
other elements, e. g., see Katha (3. 11), Maitrayani (6. 10), 
Svetasvatara (4. 10; 6. 16) etc. From this it can be seen that 
though according to Vedanta philosophy. Matter is not 
independent, yet after the stage when a transformation makes 
its appearance in the Pure Brahman in the shape of an. 
illusory Prakrti, there is an agreement between that philosophy 
and the Samkhya philosophy about the subsequent creation 
of the Cosmos; and it is, therefore, stated in the Mahabharata 
that: “all knowledge which there is in history or in the 
Puranas, or in economics has all been derived from Samkhya 
philosophy” (San. 301. 108, 109). This does not mean that 
the Vedantists or the writers of the Puranas have copied 
this knowledge from the Kapila Samkhya philosophy; but 
only that everywhere the conception of the order in which 
the Cosmos was created is the same. Nay, it may even be 
said that the word * SSrhkhya * has been used here in the 
bomprehensm meaning of * Knowledge’. Nevertheless^ 
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Kapilacarya has explained the order of the creation of the 
Cosmos in a particularly systematic manner from the point 
of view of a science, and as the Samkhya theory has been 
principally accepted in the Bhagavadglta, I have dealt with 
it at length in this chapter. 

Not only have modern Western materialistic philosophers 
accepted the Samkhya doctrine that the entire perceptible 
Cosmos has come out of one avyakta (imperceptible to the 
organs), subtle, homogeneous, unorganised, fundamental 
substance, which completely pervades everything on all sides, 
but they have come to the further conclusions that the energy 
in this fundamental substance has grown only gradually, 
and that nothing has come into existence suddenly and like 
a spout, giving the go-bye to the previous and continuous order 
of creation of the universe. This theory is called the Theory 
of Evolution. When this theory was first enunciated in the 
Western countries in the last century, it caused there a great 
commotion. In the Christian Scriptures, it is stated that 
the Creator of the world created the five primordial elements 
and every living being which fell into the category of 
moveables one by one at different times, and this genesis was 
believed in by all Christians before the advent of the Evolution 
Theory. Therefore, when this doctrine ran the risk of being 
refuted by the Theory of Evolution, that theory was attacked 
on all sides, and that opposition is still more or less going on 
in those countries. Nevertheless, in as much as the strength 
of a scientific truth must always prevail, the Evolution Theory 
of the creation of the Cosmos is now becoming more and more 
acceptable to all learned scholars. According to this theory, 
there was originally one subtle, homogeneous substance in the 
Solar system, and as the original motion or heat of that 
substance gradually became less and less, it got more and more 
condensed, and the Earth and the other planets gradually came 
into existence, and the Sun is the final portion of it which has 
now remained. The Earth was originally a very hot ball, 
same as the Sun, but as it gradually lost its heat, some portion 
of the original substance remained in the liquid from, while 
other portions became solidified, and the air and water which 
surround the earth and the gross material earth under themi 
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•came gradually into existence; and later on, all the living 
and non-living creation came into existence as the result of 
the union of these three. On the line of this argument, 
Darwin and other philosophers have maintained that even 
man has in this way gradually come into existence by 
evolution from micro-organisms. Yet, there is still a great 
Heal of difference of opinion between Materialists and Meta- 
physicians as to whether or not the Soul (Atman) should be 
considered as an independent fundamental principle. Haeckel 
and some others like him maintain that the Soul and Vitality 
have gradually come into existence out of Gross Matter, and 
support the jadadvalfa (Gross Monistic) doctrine; on the other 
hand, Metaphysicians like Kant say that in as much as all 
the knowledge we get of the Cosmos is the result of the synthe- 
tic activity of the Soul, the Soul must be looked upon as an 
independent entity. Because, saying that the Soul which 
perceives the external world is a part of the world which is 
perceived by it, or that it has come into existence out of the 
world, is logically as meaningless as saying that one can sit 
on one’s own shoulders. For the same reason, Matter and 
Spirit are looked upon as two independent principles in the 
Sariikhya philosophy. In short, it is even now being main- 
tained by many learned scholars in the Western countries 
that however much the Materialistic knowledge of the universe 
may grow, the consideration of the form of the Root Principle 
of the Cosmos must always be made from a different point of 
Tiew. But my readers will see that as regards the question 
of the order in which all perceptible things came to be created 
from one Gross Matter, there is not much difference of opinion 
between the Western Theory of Evolution, and the Diffusion- 
out of Matter described in the Samkhya philosophy; because, 
the principal proposition that the heterogeneous perceptible 
Oosmos (both subtle and gross) came to be gradually created 
from one imperceptible, subtle, and homogeneous fundamental 
Matter, is accepted by both. But, as the knowledge of the 
Material sciences has now considerably increased, modern 
natural scientists have considered as prominent the three 
qualities of motion, heat and attraction, instead of the three 
qualities of sattm^ rajas^ and tamos of the Samkhya philosophy. 
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It is true that from the point of view of the natural sciences,, 
it is easier to realise the diversity in the mutual strength of 
heat or attraction than the diversity in the mutual intensity 
of the three qualities of sattva, rajas, and tamos. Nevertheless^ 
the principle : guna gurjesu vartante'^ (GL 3. 28), i. e., con- 
stituents come out of constituents”, which is the principle 
of the diffusion or expansion of constituent qualities, is 
common to both. Samkhya philosophers say that in the 
same way as a folding-fan is gradually opened out, so alsO' 
when the folds of Matter in its equable state (in which its 
sattva, rajas, and farms constituent qualities are equal) are 
opened out, the whole perceptible universe begins to come into 
existence; and there is no real difference between this con- 
ception and the Theory of Evolution. Nevertheless, the fact that 
the Gita, and partly also the Upanisads and other Vedic texts 
have without demur accepted the theory of the growth of the 
gurtas (constituents) side by side with the Monistic Vedanta 
doctrines, instead of rejecting it as is done by the Christian 
religion, is a difference which ought to be kept in mind from 
the point of view of the Philosophy of Religion, 

Let us now consider what the theory of the Samkhya phi- 
losophers is about the order in which the folds of Matter are un- 
folded. This order of unfoldment is known as ‘ gunollccirm-vada 
(the theory of the unfolding of constituent qualities ), or guriU’- 
jparirtuma-vada * ( the theory of the development of qualities ). 
It need not be said that every man comes to a decision 
according to his own intelligence to perform an act or that he 
must first get the inspiration to do an act, before he commences 
to do the act. Nay, there are statements even in the 
Upanisads, that the universe came to be created after the One 
fundamental Paramatman was inspired with the desire to 
multiply, e. g., “ bahu sijam prajdyeya ’* ( Chan. 6. 2. 3 ; TaL 
2. 6 ). On the same line of argument, imperceptible Matter 
first comes to a decision to break up its own equable state and 
to create the perceptible universe. Decision means 'vyavasdya^ 
and coming to a decision is a sign of Reason. Therefore, the 
Samkhya philosophers have come to the conclusion that the^ 
first quality which comes into existence in Matter is Pure* 
(deciding) Reason ( vyavasdyatmka buddhi ). In short, in the 
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same way as a man has first to be inspired with the desire of 
doing some particular act, so also is it necessary that Matter 
should first be inspired with the desire of becoming diffuse. 
But because man is vitalised, that is to say, because in him 
there has taken place a union between the Reason of Matter 
and the vitalised Spirit ( Atman ), he understands this deciding 
Reason which inspires him ; and as Matter itself is non-vital 
or Gross, it does not understand its own Reason. This is the 
great difference between the two, and this difference is the 
result of the Consciousness which Matter has acquired as a 
result of its union with the Spirit. It is not the quality of 
Gross Matter. When one bears in mind that even modern 
Materialistic natural scientists have now begun to admit that 
unless one credits Matter with some Energy which, though non- 
BB\tAniQ\\iQih\Q ( asvayamvedya is yet of the same nature as 
human intelligence, one cannot reasonably explain the mutual 
attraction or repulsion seen in the material world in the shape 
of gravitation, or magnetic attraction or repulsion, or other 
chemical actions, ^ one need not be surprised about the 
proposition of the Sarhkhya philosophy that Reason is the first 
quality which is acquired by Matter. You may, if you like, 
give this quality which first arises in Matter the name 
of Reason which is non-vitalised or non-self -perceptible 
-‘Without the assumption of an atomic soul, the commonest 
and the most general phenomena of Chemistry are inexplicable. 
Pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, attraction and repulsion, 
must be common to all atoms of an aggregate ; for the movements 
of atoms whh h must take place in the formation and dissolution of 
a chemical compound can be explained only by attributing to them. 
Sensation and Haeckel in the PeAgfsis of the Plasiidule cited in 

Martineau^s Types of Ethical Theory^ Vol. II. p. 399, 3rd Ed. Haeckel 
himself explains this statement as follows : I explicitly stated 

that I conceived the elementary psychic qualities of misation and 
will which may be attributed to atoms to be unconscious — just as 
unconscious aa the elementary memory which I, in common with the 
distinguished psychologist Ewald Bering, consider to be a common 
function of all organised matter, or more correctly the living, 
substances Riddle of the Universe^ Ohap. IX p. 63 ( R. P. A. 

Cheap. Ed. ). 
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■( asvaga^vedya ). But it is clear that the desire which a man 
^ets and the desire which inspires Mattter belong originally to 
one and the same class ; and, therefore, both are defined in the 
same way in both the places. This Reason has also such other 
names as ‘ imhat ’, ‘ j liana ' matt \ ‘ Usuri ' praj Ha ' ‘ khyati ' 
etc. Out of these, the name ' maliat ' ( first person singular 
masculine, mahdn, i. e., ‘ big ’ ) must have been given because 
Matter now begins to be enlarged, or on account of the 
importance of this quality. In as much as this quality of 
* mahan ' or Reason is the result of the admixture of the three 
constituent qualities of sattva, rajas, and lamas, this quality of 
Matter can later on take diverse forms, though apparently it is 
singular. Because, though the sattva, rajas and tamos con- 
stituents are apparently only three in number, yet, in as much 
as the mutual ratio of these three can be infinitely different 
in each mixture, the varieties of Reason which result from the 
infinitely different ratios of each constituent in each mixture 
can also be infinite. This Reason, which arises from imper- 
ceptible Matter, is also subtle like Matter. But although 
Reason is subtle like Matter, in the sense in which the words 
'perceptible’, ‘imperceptible’, ‘gross’, and ‘subtle’ have been 
explained in the last chapter, yet it is not imperceptible like 
Matter, and one can acquire Knowledge of it. Therefore, this 
Reason falls into the category of things which are ‘ vyakta ’ 
'( i. e., perceptible to human beings ) ; and not only Reason, 
but all other subsequent evolutes (vikura) of Matter are also 
looked upon as perceptible in the Saihkhya philosophy. There 
is no imperceptible principle other than fundamental Matter. 

Although perceptible Discerning Reason thus enters imper- 
ceptible Matter, it (Matter) still remains homogeneous. This 
homogeneity being broken up and heterogeneity being acquired 
is known as ‘ Individuation ’ iprthaktva) as in the case of 
mercury falling on the ground and being broken up into amg] ! 
.globules. Unless this individuality or heterogeneity comes 
into existence, after Reason has come into existence, it is 
impossible that numerous different objects should be formed 
-out of one singular Matter. This individuality which 
subsequently arrives as a result of Reason is known as 
■* Individuation ’ ( ahamkara), beoaxise, individuality is first 
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expressed by the words * I — you and saying ‘ I — you ’ means 

‘ ahamkarn that is, saying 'aham' ‘aham' ( ‘I’ ‘I’ ). This quality 
of Individuation which enters Matter may, if you like, he 
called a non-self-perceptible ( asvayamvedya I Individuation. 
But the Individuation in man, and the Individuation by reason 
of which trees, stones, water, or other fundamental atoms 
spring out of homogeneous Matter are of the same kind; and 
the only difference is that as the stone is not self-conscious, it 
has not got the knowledge of “aham ’ ( ‘I’ ), and as it has not 
got a mouth, it cannot by self-consciousness say ‘ I am 
different from you Otherwise, the elementary principle of 
remaining separate individually from others, that is, of con- 
sciousness or of Individuation is the same everywhere. This 
Individuation has also the other names of 'taijasa ’, ‘abhimam’, 
'bhutadi', and ‘dhafu’. As Individuation is a sub-division of 
Reason it cannot come into existence, unless Reason has in the 
first instance come into existence. Saihkhya philosophers have, 
therefore, laid down that Individuation is the second quality, 
that is, the quality which comes into existence after Reason. It 
need not be said that there are infinite varieties of Individuation 
as in the case of Reason, as a result of the differences of the 
scdtm, rajas and farms constituents. The subsequent qualities are 
in the same way also of three infinite varieties. Nay, every- 
thing which exists in the perceptible world falls in the same 
way into infinite categories of mttvika, rajasa and tamasa; and 
consistently with this proposition, the GltS. has mentioned the 
three categories of qualities and the three categories of 
Devotion ( Gi. Chap. 14 & Chap. 17 ), 

When Matter, which originally is in an equable state, 
acquires the perceptible faculties of Discerning Reason and 
Individuation, homogeneity is destroyed and it begins to be 
transformed into numerous objects. Yet, it does not lose its 
subtle nature, and we may say that the subtle Atoms of the 
NySya school now begin to come into existence. Because, before 
Individuation came into existence. Matter was unbroken and 
unorganised. Reason and Individuation by themselves are, 
strictly Bi>eaking, only faculties. But, on that account the above 
proposition is not to be understood as meaning that they exist 
Independently of the substance of Matter. What is meant is> 
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iihat when these faculties enter the fundanaental, homogeneous, 
and unorganised Matter, that Matter itself acquires the form 
•of perceptible, heterogeneous, and organised substance. When 
fundamental Matter has thus acquired the faculty of becoming 
transformed into various objects by means of Individuation, its 
further development falls into two categories. One of these is 
■the creation consisting of life having organs, such as trees, 
men etc., and the other is of the world consisting of 
•unorganised things. In this place the word ‘organs’ is to be 
•understood as meaning only ‘ the faculties of the organs of 
•organised beings ’. Because, the gross body of organised 
ibeings is included in the gross, that is, unorganised world, and 
their Atman falls into the different category of ‘ Spirit 
Therefore, in dealing with the organised world, Sariikhya 
^philosophy leaves out of consideration the Body and the 
Atman, and considers only the organs. In as much as there 
•can be no third substance in the world besides organic and 
inorganic substances, it goes without saying that Individuation 
•cannot give rise to more than two categories. As organic 
faculty is more powerful than inorganic substance, the organic 
world is called sattviha, that is, something which comes into 
existence as a result of the preponderance of the sattm 
constituent ; and the inorganic world is called tamisa, that is 
something which comes into existence as a result of the 
preponderance of the tarms constituent. In short, when the 
faculty of Individuation begins to create diverse objects, there 
is sometimes a preponderance of the sattvika constituent, 
leading to the creation of the five organs of Perception, the five 
organs of Action, and the Mind, making in all the eleven 
fundamental organs of the organic world ; and at other times, 
there is a preponderance of the tamos constituent, whereby the 
five fundamental Fine Elements (tanrmtra) of the inorganic 
world come into existence. But in as much as Matter still 
continues to remain in a subtle form, these sixteen elements, 
which are a re sult of Individuation, are still subtle elements.* 

* If I were to convey this import in the English Isngaage I 
wonid say;- 

The Primeval matter (Prakrili) was at first homogenmu. It 
rmhtd (Buddhi) to unfold itself, and by the prineiph of diffonniiatim 
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The Fine Elements {tanmatras) of sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell — that is to say, the extremely subtle 
■fundamental forms of each of these properties which do not 
mix with each other — are the fundamental elements of the 
inorganic creation, and the remaining eleven organs, including 
the Mind, are the seeds of the organic creation. The explana- 
tion given in the Sariikhya philosophy as to why there are 
only five of the first kind and only eleven of the second kind 
deserves consideration. Modern natural scientists have divided 
the substances in the world into solid, liquid, and gaseous. 
But the principle of classification of substances according to 
Bamkhya philosophy is different. Samkhya philosophers say 
that man acquires the knowledge of all worldly objects by 
means of the five organs of Perception; and the peculiar 
construction of these organs is such that any one organ 
perceives only one quality. As the eyes cannot smell, the 
ears cannot see, the skin cannot distinguish between sweet 
and bitter, the tongue does not recognise sound, and the nose 
cannot distinguish between black and white. If the five 
organs of Perception and their five objects, namely, sound, 
touch, sight, taste, and smell, are in this way fixed, one cannot 
fix the number of the properties of matter at more than five. 
Because, even if we imagine that there are more than five such 
properties, we have no means to perceive them. Each of these 
five objects of sense can of course be sub-divided into many 
divisions. For example, though sound is only one object of 
sense, yet, it is divided into numerous kinds of sound, such as 
small, large, harsh, hoarse, broken or sweet ; or, as described 
in the science of music, it may be the note B or E or C etc. ; 
or according to grammar, it may be guttural, palatal, labial 
^tc.; and similarly, though taste is in reality only one object 
of sense, yet, it is also divided into many kinds such as, sweet, 
pungent, saltish, hot, bitter, astringent, acid etc ; and although 

*(Ahamkara) became heteragetieous. It then branched off into tim 
sections-one organic {Sendriya) and the other imrganic {Nirindnya). 
There are eleven elements of the organic and Jive of the inorganic 
creation. Purusha or the observer is different from all these and 
Jails under none of the above categories. 
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colour is in reality only one object of sense, it is also dividedl 
into diverse colours such as white, black, green, blue, yellow, 
red etc ; similarly even if sweetness is taken as a particular 
kind of taste, yet, the sweet tastes of sugarcane, milk, jaggery, 
or sugar are all different divisions of sweetness ; and if one 
makes different mixtures of different qualities, this diversity 
of qualities becomes infinite in an infinite number of ways. But^ 
whatever happens, the fundamental properties of substance can 
never be more than five ; because, the organs of Perception are only 
five in number and each of them perceives only one object of 
sense. Therefore, although we do not come across any object 
which is an object of sound only or of touch only, that is, in 
which different properties are not mixed up, yet, according to 
Samkhya philosophy, there must be fundamentally only 
five distinct subtle ianmatra modifications of fundamental 
Matter, namely, merely sound, merely touch, merely colour,, 
merely taste, and merely smell — that is, the fine sound element 
(sahda4anmafra), the fine touch element ( spar sa-(anmaf raj, the 
fine colour element (rupa-tanmatra)^ the fine taste element 
{rasa4anmatra) and the fine smell element {gandfui-tanmatni)^ 
I have further on dealt with what the writers of the Upanisads 
have to say regarding the five Fine Elements or the five 
primordial elements springing from them. 

If, after having thus considered the inorganic world and 
come to the conclusion that it has only five subtle fundamental 
elements, we next consider the organic world, we likewise come, 
to the conclusion that no one has got more than eley^en. 
organs, namely, the five organs of Perception, the five organs 
of Action and the Mind. Although we see the organs of hands^. 
feet etc., only in their gross forms in the Gross Body, yet, the 
diversity of the various organs cannot be explained, unless we 
admit the existence of some subtle element at the root of each: 
of them. The western Materialistic theory of Evolution has 
gone into a considerable amount of discussion on this question. 
Modern biologists say that the most minute fundamental 
globular micro-organisms have only the organ of skin, and 
that from that skin other physical organs have come into- 
existence one by one. They say, for instance, that the eye 
came into existence as a result of the contact of light with the 
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skin of the original micro-organism ; and that, similarly, the 
other gross organs came into existence by the contact of light 
etc. This doctrine of Materialistic philosophers is to be 
found even in Saihkhya philosophy. In the Mahabharata, 
there is a description of the growth of the organs consistent 
with the tenets of Saihkhya philosophy, as follows ; — 

sabdaragat srotrum asija jdy'ite bhavitatmanuh I 

rUparayat tathu cakmih ghrdynfh gandliajiglirkmija H 

( Ma. Bha. San. 213. 16 ). 

that is, “When the Atman in a living being gets the desire of 
hearing sound, the ears come into existence ; when it gets the 
desire of perceiving colour, the eyes are formed ; when it gets 
the desire of smelling, the nose is created”. But the Saihkhya 
philosophers say that though the skin may be the first thing 
to come into existence, yet, how can any amount of contact of 
the Sun’s rays with the skin of micro-organisms in the living 
world give rise to eyes — and that too in a particular portion of 
the body — ^unless fundamental Matter possesses an inherent 
possibility of different organs being created? Darwin’s theory 
only says that when one organism with eyes and another 
organism without eyes have been created, the former lives 
longer than the latter in the struggle for existence of the 
material world, and the latter is destroyed. But the Western 
Materialistic science of biology does not explain why in the 
first place the eyes and other physical organs at all come into 
existence. According to the Saihkhya philosophy, these 
various organs do not grow one by one out of one fundamental 
organ, but when Matter begins to become heterogeneous as 
a result of the element of Individuation, such Individuation 
causes the eleven different faculties or qualities, namely, 
the five organs of Perception, the five organs of Action 
and the Mind, to come into existence in fundamental Matter, 
independently of each other and simultaneously (yugapai ) ; and 
thereby, later on, the organic world comes into existence. Out 
of these eleven organs, the Mind is dual, that is, it performs 
31—32 
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two different functions, according to the difference in the 
organs with which it works, as has been explained before in 
the sixth chapter : that is to say, it is discriminating and 
classifying {mmkal/xi-vikalputtmka) in co-operation with the 
organs of Perception and arranges the various impressions 
experienced by the various organs, and after classifying them, 
places them before Reason for decision; and it is executive 
{vyakarmutniaka) in co-operation with the organs of Action, 
that is to say, it executes the decisions arrived at by R-^ason 
with the help of the organs of Action. In the Upanisads, 
the organs themselves are given the name of ‘Vital Force’ 
(prava); and the authors of the Upanisads (Munda 2. 1 .3), 
like the Samkhya philosophers, are of the opinion that these 
vital forces are not the embodiment of the five primordial 
elements, but are individually born out of the Paramatman 
(Absolute Self). The number of these vital forces or organs 
is stated in the Upanisads to he seven in some places and to be 
ten, eleven, twelve, or thirteen in other places ; hut Sri 
Sathkaracarya has proved on the authority of the Vedanta- 
Sutras, that if an attempt is made to harmonise the various 
statements in the Upanisads, the number of these organs is 
fixed at eleven (Ve. Su. Sarii. Bha. 2. 4. 5, 6); and in the Gita 
it has been clearly stated that " indriyani dasaikntn ca" (Gi. 
13. 5), i. e., “the organs are ten plus one, or eleven”. In 
short, there is no difterence of opinion on this point between 
the Samkhya and the Vedanta philosophy. 

According to the Samkhya philosophy, after the eleven 
organic faculties or qualities, which are the basis of the organic 
world, and the five subtle elementary essences { tanmatran } 
which are the basis of the inorganic world have thus come into 
existence as a result of mlhika and iamam Individuation 
respectively, the five gross primordial elements (which are also 
called ‘w’scsa’), as also gross inorganic substances, come into 
existence out of the five fundamental subtle essences 
( tanmatras ) ; and when these inorganic substances, come into 
contact with the eleven subtle organs, the organic universe 
comes into existence. 

The order in which the various Elements come out of 
fundamental Matter according to Samkhya philosophy, and 
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which has been so far described, will be clear from the 
genealogical tree given below : — 

THE GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE COSMOS. 

SPIRIT ->( Both self-created and eternal )^MATTER. 

(Quality-less.) ( Imperceptible and Subtle ) 

(Synonyms ; jm^ (Possesses the saftva, rajas, and 

Observer etc.) lamas constituents) 

(Synonyms : pradhana, avyakta^ mdya, 
prasii vu-dharndnl etc.) 

I 

MAHAN OR REASON 
( Perceptible and Subtle ) 

Synonyms : dsuri, 77iah\ jndna, khydli, (etc.) 

I 

AHAMKARA (Individuation) 

(Perceptible and Subtle) 

( Synonyms : taljam, etc. ) 

1 i 

SATTVIKA CREATION TAMASA CREATION 

(i.G., Perceptible & Subtle organs) (i.e., Inorganic world) 

Five TANMATRAS g-f 
(Subtle) I ^ a 

I 

Five PRIMORDIAL 
ELEMENTS 
or 

VrSESAS (Gross). 

There are thus twenty-five elementary principles, counting the 
five gross primordial elements and Spirit. Out of these, the 
twenty-three elements including and after Mahan (Reason), 
are the evolutes (vikaras) of fundamental Matter. But even 
then, the subtle Tanm§tras and the five gross primordial 
elements are substantial {clravyatinaka ) evolutes and 
Itoason, Individuation, and the organs are merely faculties 
-or qualities. The farther distinction is that whereas these 
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twenty-tliree elements are perceptible, fundamental Matter 
is imperceptible. Out of these twenty-three elements, Cardinal 
Directions (east, west etc.,) and Time are included by Sarhkhya 
philosophers in Ether (akasa), and instead of looking upon • 
Vital Force (pra77a) as independent, they give the name of 
Vital Force to the various activities of the organs, when these 
activities have once started (Sam. Ka. 29). But this opiniott 
is not accepted by Vedantists, who consider Vital Force as an 
independent element (Ve. Su. 2. 49). Similarly, as has been 
stated before, Vedantists do not look upon either Matter or 
Spirit as self-created and independent, but consider them to 
be two modifications (vibhuH) of one and the same Paramesvara. 
Except for this difference between the Saihkhyas and the 
Vedantists, the other ideas about the order of creation of the* 
Cosmos are common to both. For instance, the following, 
description of the Brahmavrksa or Brahraavana, which has 
occurred twice in the Anuglta in the Mahabharata (Ma. Bha. 
Asva. 35. 20-23 and 47. 12-15) is in accordance with the', 
principles of Sarhkhya philosophy :- 

avyaktcdnjapraWiavo huddhiskancUuimatjo mahUn l 

maMha'ihkaravitapah indriydntarakotarah H 

imhdhhutawsrdcfuis ca visesapratisakJmvan I 

sadaparnah sadapuspah iubhahibbaphalodayah ll 

ujivyah sarvabhUtmuim brahmivrkmh savutandh l 

enam chittvd ca bhittvd ca faffvajffxinamna budhah If 

hifva sangamaydn pdsdn mTtyujanmajarodaydn I 

nirtmmo nirahanikdro mucyate mitra samsayah II 

that is : “ the Imperceptible (Matter) is its seed, Reason ( makdn / 
is its trunk. Individuation ( ahamkara ) is its principal foliage,* 
the Mind and the ten organs are the hollows inside the trunk, 
the (subtle) primordial elements (the five fanmdtras) are its 
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^“five large brandies, and the Visesas or the five Gross primordial 
elements are its sub-branches, and it is always covered by 
leaves, flowers, and auspicious or inauspicious fruit, and is 
the fundamental support of all living things; such is the 
ancient gigantic Brahmavrksa. By cutting it with the phi- 
losophical sword and chopping it up into bits, a scient should 
' flestroy the bonds of Attachment {minya) which cause life, old 
age, and death, and should abandon the feeling of mine-ness 
and individuality; in this way alone can he be released”. 
Ill short, this Brahmavrksa is nothing but the ‘dance of 
creation ’ or the ‘ diffusion ’ of Matter or of Illusion. The 
practice of referring to it as a ‘ tree ’ is very ancient and dates 
fi^om the time of the Rgveda, and it has been called by the 
'name ‘ the ancient Pipal Tree' {sanatana asvntt/uivrksa) in the 
•Upanisads (Katha. 6. 1). But there, that is, in the Vedas, 
the root of this tree (Parabrahman) is stated to be above and 
th^ branches ( the development of the visible world ) to be 
below. That the description of the Pipal tree in the Gita has 
been made by harmonising the principles of Saihkhya philoso- 
'phy with the Vedic description has been made clear in my 
commentary on the 1st and 2nd stanzas of the 15th chapter of 
the Gita. 

As the Saihkhyas and the Vedantists classify in different 
ways the twenty-five elements described above in the form 
of a tree, it is necessary to give here some explanation about 
this classification. According to the Sarhkhyas, these 
twenty-five elements fall into the four divisions of (i) 
fundamental prakrti, (ii) prakrti-vikrli, (iii) vikrti and 
(iv) neither prakrti nor vikrti. (1) As Prakrti is not created 
from anything else, it is called fundamental prakrti (Matter). 
{2) When you leave this fundamental Matter and come to the 
second stage, you come to the element Mahan. As Mahan 
springs from Prakrti, it is said to be a vikrii or an evolute 
of fundamental Matter; and as later on. Individuation comes 
out of the Mahan element, this Mahan is the prakrti or root 
of Individuation. In this way this Mahan (Reason) becomes 
the prakrti or root of Individuation on the one hand, and the 
^Jcrti ( evolute ) of the fundamental Prakrti (Matter) on the 
other hand. Therefore, Samkhya philosophers have classified 
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it under the heading of ‘praAr/i-aWe’; and in the $ame way 
Individuation ( aha/nkara ), and the five Tanm&tras are also~ 
classified under the heading of ‘ prakrH-vikrti That element 
which, being itself born out of some other element, i. e., being 
a vikrti, is at the same time the parent ( prakrti ) of the 
subsequent element is called a ' praJcTti-vikrH’. Mahat (Reason) 
Individuation, and the five Tanmatras, in all seven, are of this 
kind. (3) But the five organs of Perception, the five organs 
of Action, the Mind, and the five Gross primordial elements, 
which are in all sixteen, give birth to no further elements. 
On the other hand, they themselves are born out of some 
element or other. Therefore, these sixteen elements are not 
called ' prakrN-vikr/i but are called ‘ v/krii ' ( evolutes ). 

(4) The Spirit (Purusa) is neither prakrti. nor vikrti-, it is an 
independent and apathetic observer. This classification has 
been made by Isvarakrsna, who has explained it as follows 

mulaprakrtir avikrtih imfutdadyHih praknimkrtayah mpta » 

sodasakistii vikdro na prakrtir na vikirlih punimh H 

that is: “The fundamental Prakrti is ‘ a-wArr/? ’, that is, it is 
the vikura ( evolute ) of no other substance ; Mahat and the 
others, in all seven — Mahat, Ahaihkara and the five Tanmatras 
are jrrakrti- vikrti; and the eleven organs, including the Mind, 
and the five gross primordial elements, making in all sixteen, 
are called merely vikrti or vikura ( evolutes ). The Purusa 
(Spirit) is neither a prakrti nor a vikrti" (Sarh. Ka. 3). And these 
twenty-five elements are again classified into the three classes 
of Lnperceptible, Perceptible and Jna. Out of these, funda- 
mental Matter is imperceptible, the twenty-three elements, 
which have sprung from Matter are perceptible, and the Spirit 
is* Jna*. Such is the classification according to Samkhya 
philosophy. In the PurSnas, the Smrtis, the MahabhSrata 
and other treatises relating to Vedic philosophy, these same 
twenty-five elements are generally mentioned (See Maitryu, 
6. 10: Manu 1. 14, 15). But in the Upanisads, it is stated that 
all these are created out of the Parabrahman, and there is no 
further discussion or classification. One comes across 
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dassificatioii in treatises later than the Upanisads, but it is 
different from the Sarhkhya classification mentioned above*- 
The total number of elements is twenty-five. As sixteen 
elements out of these are admittedly Vikrtis, that it, as they 
are looked upon as created from other elements, even according 
to Sarhkhya philosophy, they are not classified in these treatises 
as prakrti or fundamental substances. That leaves nine 
elements :~{1) Spirit, (3) Matter, (3-9) Mahat, Ahamkara and 
the five subtle elciinents ( raninatras). The Samkhyas call 
the last seven, after S])irit and Matter, '‘;>raA:r//-wAr/4\ But 
according to Vedanta philosophy, Matter is not looked upon 
as independent. According to their doctrine, both Spirit and 
and MatLr coma out of one Pararnesvara (Absolute Isvaral^ 
If this proposition is accepted, the distinction made by Samkhya 
philosopliers between fundamentiil Prakrti a»‘d pnikrU-tikrti 
comes to an end ; because, as Prakrti itself is looked upon as 
having sprung from the Paramesvara, it cannot be called the 
Root, and it falh into the category of ' prdkrii-vikr/t\ There- 
fore, in describing the creation of tiie Cosmos, Vedanta philoso- 
phers say that from the Paramesvara there spring on the one 
hand the Jiva (S juI), and on the other hand, eight-fold Prakrti 
(i, e., Prakrti and seven pntkrti-v/krfis, such as Mahat etc.,) 
(Ma. Bha. San. 3do. 39, and 310, 10). That is to say, according 
to Vedanta pailosophers, keeping aside sixteen elements out 
of twenty-five, the remaining nine fall into the two classes of 
‘Jiva* (Soul) and the ‘eight-fold Prakrti*. This classification 
of Vedanta philosophers has been accepted in the Bhagavad- 
glta; but therein also, a small distinction is ultimately made. 
What the Simkliyas called ‘Purusa* is called ‘Jiva’ by the 
Gita, and the Jiva is described as being the* pira-prakrti' or 
the most sublime form of the Isvara, and that which the 
Simkhyas call the ‘fundamental Prakrti* is referred to in 
the Gita as the \ipara* or inferior form of the Paramesvara 
(GI, 7. 4, 5.). Whon in this way, two main divisions have been 
made, then, in giving the further sub-divisions or kinds of the 
second main division, namely, of the inferior form of the 
Isvara, it becomes necessary to mention the other elements 
which have sprung from this inferior form, in addition to that 
inferior form. Because, the inferior form (that is, the funda- 
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mental Prakrti of Samkhya philosophy) cannot be a kind or 
sub-division of itself. For instance, when you have to say 
how many children a father has, you cannot include the father 
in the counting of the children. Therefore, in enumerating 
the sub-divisions of the inferior form of the Paramesvara, 
one has to exclude the fundamental Prakrti from the eight-fold 
Prakrti mentioned by the Vedantists, and to say that the 
remaining seven, that is to say, Mahan, Ahaihkara, and the 
five Fine Elements are the only kinds or sub-divisions of the 
fundamental Prakrti; but if one does this, one will have to say 
that the inferior form of the Paramesvara, that is, fundamental 
Prakrti is of seven kinds, whereas, as mentioned above, Prakrti 
is of eight kinds according to the Vedantists. Thus, the 
Vedantists w'ill say that Prakrti is of eight kinds, and the Gita 
will say that Prakrti is of seven kinds, and an apparent conflict 
will come into existence between the two doctrines. The 
author of the Gita, however, considered it advisable not to 
create such a conflict, but to be consistent with the description 
of Prakrti as ‘eight-fold’. Therefore, the Gita has added the 
eighth element, namely. Mind, to the seven, namely Mahan, 
Ahamkara, and the five Fine Elements, and has stated that 
the inferior form of the Paramesvara is of eight kinds (Gl. 7. 5). 
But, the ten organs are included in the Mind, and the five 
primordial elements are included in the five Fine Elements. 
Therefore, although the classification of the Gita, may seem 
different from both the Samkhya and the Vedantic classifi- 
cation, the total number of the elements is not, on that 
account, either increased or decreased. The elements are 
everywhere twenty-five. Yet, in order that confusion should 
not arise as a result of this difference in classification, I have 
shown below these three methods of classification in the form 
of a tabular statement. In the thirteenth chapter of the 
Gita (13. 5), the twenty-five elements of the Samkhyas are 
enumerated one by one, just as they are, without troubling to 
classify them; and that shows that though the classification 
may be different, the total number of the elements is every- 
where the same 
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CLASSIFICATION 
of the twenty-five 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS. 


Samkhya 

classification. 


Elements. 


1. Neither pra- 1 SPIRIT, 
krti 11 0 r 
vikrti. 


Vedanta 

classification. 

( 1 ) 

The superior 
form of Para- 
brahman 


1. Fundam e u- 
tal prakrti. 


7. PrakrfHvik- 
rfi. 


If). Vikaras. 


25 


1 P R A K- ] 
RTl. 

r 1 Mahan. 

1 1 A h a m - 
kara. 

I 5 T a n - 

I matras. | 

1 MIND ] 
5 Oj*g a 11 s 
of Perce- ; 
ptiori. 

-1 5 Orga n s 
of Action 
5 Primor- 
dial Ele- 
ments. 


( 8 ) ^ 
The infer i o r i 
form of Para- 
brahman 
{eUjhUfold), 


(16) ^ 

These sixteen 
Elements are 
not looked 
upon as Fun- 
d a m e n t a 1 
Elements by [ 
Vedantist B, I 
as they are 
vikaras) ( evo- 
lutes). 

25 


Gita 

classification. 

( 1 ) 

p'lra Prakrti 


ajxira Prakrti 

( 8 ) 

These are eight 
sub-divisions 
of the 

ajKira Prakrti 


(15) 

These fifteen 
Elements are 
not looked 
uiion as Fun- 
d a m e n t a 1 
Elements by 
the Gita, as 
they are 
vikaras ( e vo- 
lutes). 

25 


I have thus concluded the description of how the homo- 
geneous, inorganic, imperceptible, and gross Matter, which 
was fundamentally equable, acquires organic heterogeneity 
as a result of Individuation after it has become inspired by the 
non-self-perceptible 'Desire’ {Imddhi) of creating the visible 
universe, and also how, later on, as a result of the principle 
of the Development of Constituents (gmiuaparinaim)^ namely 
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that, “ Qualities spring out of qualities ( guna yunesu jayante >, 
the eleven sTUtvika subtle elements, which are the fundamental 
elements of the organic world come into existence on the 
one hand, and the five subtle Fine Elements (tanmatras)^ 
which are the fundamental elements of the taniasa world come 
into existence on the other hand. I must now explain in what 
order the subsequent creation, namely, the five gross primordial 
elements, or the other gross material substances which spring 
from them, have come into existence. Sarhkhya philosophy 
only tells us that the five gross primordial elements or Visesas 
have come out of the five Fine Elements, as a result of gum- 
parinama. But, as this matter has been more fully dealt with 
in Vedanta philosophy, I shall also, as the occasion has 
arisen, deal with that subject-matter, but after warning my 
readers that this is part of Vedanta philosophy and not of 
Sarhkhya philosophy. Gross earth, water, brilliance, air and 
the ether are called the five primordial elements or Visesas. 
Their order of creation has been thus described in the 
Taittiriyopanisad a/m muibh(Vah\ dkasad vliynhi 

myoragnihi agnerapah\ adhkyah prfhivi { prlhicija oi^dliayah [ 
etc. (Tai. II. 2. 1). From the Paramatraan, (not from the funda- 
mental Gross Matter as the Samkhyas say), ether was first 
created; from ether, the air; from the air, the fire; from the fire, 
water; and from water, later on, the earth has come into being. 
The Taittirlyopanisad does not give the reason for this order. 
But in the later Vedanta treatises, the explanation of this 
order of creation of the five primordial elements seems to be 
based on the gumpammtm principle of the Sarhkhya system. 
These later Vedanta writers say that by the law of ''gum 
gumsu variante” (qualities spring out of qualities), a substance 
having only one quality first comes into existence, and from 
that substance other substances having two qualities, three 
qualities etc., subsequently come into existence. As ether 
out of the five primordial elements has principally the quality 
of sound only, it came into existence first. Then came into 
axistenca the air, because, the air has two qualities, namely, of 
sound and touch. Not only do we hear the sound of air, but 
we feel it by means of our organ of touch. Fire comes after 
the air, because, besides the qualities of sound and touch, it 
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lias also the third quality of colour. As water has, in addition tO' 
these three qualities, the quality of taste also, water must 
have come into existence after fire; and as the earth possesses 
the additional quality of smell besides these four qualities, 
we arrive at the proposition that the earth must have sprung 
later on out of water. Yaska has propounded this very 
doctrine (Nirukta 14. 4). The Taittiriyopanisad contains the 
further description that when the five gross primordial elements 
had come into existence in this order, '' prthivtja (mirihiijahi 
omdhibhijo*muim\ anndt purusahx'" (Tai. 2. 1), i. e., “from the 
earth have grown vegetables; from the vegetables, food; and 
from food, man. This subsequent creation is the result of the 
mixture of the five primordial elements, and the process of that 
mixture is called " jMmci-kdnimi* in the Vedanta tie^tises. 
Panci-karana means the coming into existence of a new 
substance by the mixture of different qualities of each of tho 
five primordial elements. This union of five ( paftclkaraiia ) 
can necessarily take place in an indefinite number of ways. 

In the ninth dasaka (collection of ten verses each) of the 
Oasabodha, it is stated : 

By mixing black and white { we get the grey colour I 

By mixing black and ytllow I we get the green colour W 

(9. 6. 40) 

And in the 13th dasaka^ it is stated as follows : 

In the womb of that earth I 
there is a collection of an infinite number of seeds U- 

When water gets mixed with the earth I 
sprouts come out U 

Creepers of variegated colours \ 

with waving leaves and flowers are next born H 

After that come into existence I 
fruits of various tastes H 

The earth and water are the root I 
of all oviparous, viviparous, steam-engendered, 

and vegetable life 
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Suoli is the wonder l 
of the creation of the universe ii 

There are four classes and four modes of voice I 
eighty-four lakhs * of species of living beings «) 

Have come into existence in the three worlds I 
which is the Cosmic Body” M 

(Dasabodha 13. 3. 10-15). 

This description in the Dasabodha given by Samartha Ramadasa 
is based on this idea. But it must not be forgotten that by the 
union of five ( /wkiAumna ) only gross objects or gross bodies 
come into existence, and this gross body must become united 
first with subtle organs and next with the Atman or the Spirit 
before it becomes a living body. 

I must also make it clear here that this union of five, 
which has been described in the later Vtdanta w^orks, is not to 
be found in the ancient Upanisads. In the Chandogyopanisad, 
these Tanmatras or primordial elements are not considered to 
be five; but brilliance, water and food (earth) are the only three 
which are considered as subtle fundamental elements, and the 
•entire diverse universe is said to have come into existence by the 

^ Thid idea of 84 lakh« of biribs is Jroni the Puiaiias, and it 
is quite clear that it is only ai>X)roxin]ate Nevertheless, it is not 
totally without foundation. ‘Western natural scientists believe, 
according to the Theory of Evolution, that the human being has 
come into existence by evolution from one subtle micro-organism 
in the form of a living nodule at the beginning of the universe. 
From this idea, it becomes quite clear how many generatjons of 
each subsequent species (yani must have come into existence and 
passed away in order that this subtle nodule should have become 
a gross nodule, and that this gross nodule should in its turn have 
been transformed into a living bacillus and this bacillus been evolved 
into the next subsequent Jiving organism. From this an English 
biologist has worked out a calculation, that for the smallest hsh in 
water to develop its qualities and ultimately assume the form 
of a human being, there must have been at least 6S lakhs and 75 
thousand generations of intermediate species and that the number 
of these generations may as well be ten times as much. These are 
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mixture of these three, that is, by 'trivrtlcararui* ; and it is stated 
in the Svetasvataropanisad that: “ajam ekam lohitasuklakrmam 
bahvih irrajah srjamamm sarupaK^ ( Sveta. 4. 5 ), i. e,, “this 
she-goat (ajU) is red, or of the nature of fire; and white, or of the 
nature of water ; and black, or of the nature of earth ; and is thus 
made of three elements of three colours, and from it all creation 
f praja) embodied in Name and Form has been created. In the 
6th chapter of the Chandogyopanisad has been given the 
conversation between Svetaketu and his father. In it, the 
father of Svetaketu clearly tells him : “O, my son ! in the 
commencement of the world, there was nothing except ^ekam 
evadvititjufh saf (single and unseconded sat)^ that is to say,, 
nothing else except one homogeneous and eternal Parabrahman. 
How can W’ (something which exists) come into existence 
out of \isaf (something which does not exist) ? Therefore, in 
the beginning saf pervaded everything. Then that sat 
conceived the desire of becoming multifarious, that is^ 
heterogeneous, and from it grew one by one, brilliance 
water (apa) and food (prt/iin) in their subtle forms. Then, after 
the Parabrahman had entered these three elements in the form 

the species ranging fro»ii the small aquatic animals npto the human 
being If, to this are added the number of minute aquatio 
organisms lower down in the scale of life, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain how many more .akcs of generations will have to be counted. 
From this it will be clear to what extent the idea of these genera- 
tions in the piiraoa of Mater lialistio scientists has exceeded the idea 
of 84 lakhs of species in our Purauas. The same law applies to the 
calculation of time. Geo biologists say that it is impossible to form 
even a rough idea of the date when living micro-organisms first 
came into existence on the earth, and that aquatic micro* 
orgaftisms m st have come into exi tence crorea of years ago. If 
farther concise information is required about this matter, the reader 
is referred to The Last Link by Ernst Haeckel, with notes etc. by 
Dr. H. Gadow (I *<98;. The above particulars have bean taken from 
the appendict s. The 8*1 lakhs of generations mentioned in the 
Fur&uas are to be counted as follows 9 lakhs for aquatic 

animals, iO lakhs for birds, 1 1 lakhs for germs, 20 lakhs for beasts^ 
3o lakhs for immoveable t iings and 4 lakhs for mankind (See 
l^sabodha 20. 6 ). 
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of Life, all the various things in the universe whiteh are 
identified by Name and Form came into existence as a result 
of the union of those three (frivrtkaraija). The red (lokUa) 
colour, which is to be found in the gross fire or the Sun or in 
electricity, is the result of the subtle fundamental element of 
brilliance ; tbe white ctkur, of the fundamental subtle 

element of water ; and the black (krisna) colour, of the funda- 
mental subtle element of earth. In the same way, subtle fire, 
subtle water, and subtle food (prthd) are the three fundamental 
elements which are contained even in the food which man eats. 
Just as butter comes to the surface when you churn curds, so 
when this food, made up of the three subtle elements enters the 
stomach, the element of brilliance in it, creates gross, medium 
and subtle products in the shape of bones, marrow and speech 
respectively ; and similarly, the element of water (apa) creates 
urine, blood and Vital Force ; and the element of earth (prlhvij 
creates the three susbstances, excrement, flesh and mind” (Ch&n, 
6. 2-6). This system of the Chandogyopanisad of not taking 
the primordial elements as five, but as only three, and of 
explaining the creation of all visible things by the union of 
these three substances ( trivrtkarani ) has been mentioned in 
the Vedanta-Sutras (2, 4. 20), and Badarayanicarya does not 
even mention the word ‘Pancikarana’. Nevertheless, in the 
Taittirlya (2. 1), Prasna (4. 8). Brhadarapyaka (4. 4. 5) and 
other Upanisads, and in the Svetasvatara itself (2. 12) and in 
the Vedanta-Sutras (2. 3. 1-14) and lastly in the Gita (7. 4; 13. 5), 
five primordial elements are mentioned instead of three ; and 
in the Garbhopanisad, the human body is in the very beginning 
stated to he 'pancatmaka', that is, made up of five; and the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas give clear descriptions of 
Pancikarana (Ma. Bha. San. 184-186). From this it becomes 
quite clear, that the idea of the ‘union of five’ ( paiicikaruTia ) 
becomes ultimately acceptable to all Vedanta philosophers and 
that although the ‘union of three’ ( Irimlkararjui ) may have been 
ancient, yet, after the primordial elements came to be believed 
to be five instead of three, the idea of Paficikarana was based 
on the same sample as the Trivrtkarana, and the theory of 
Trivrtkarana went out of vogue. Not only is the human body 
formed of the five primordial elements, but the meaning of th6 
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■word Paficlkarana has been extended to imply that each one of 
these five is divided in five different ways in the body. For 
instance, the quinary of skin, flesh, bone, marrow, and muscles 
grows out of earth etc. etc. ( Ma. Bh5. San. 186. 20-25; and 
Dasabodha 17. 8). This idea also seems to have been inspired 
by the description of Trivrtkarana in the Chandogyopanisad 
mentioned above. There also, there is a statement at the end 
that brilliance, water, and earth are each to be found in three 
•different forms in the human body. 

The explanation of how the numerous inactive (acetana), 
that is to say, lifeless or gross objects in the world, which can 
be distinguished by Name and Form, came into existence out 
of the fundamental imperceptible Matter — or according to the 
Vedanta theory, from the Parabrahman — is now over. I shall 
now consider what more the Samkhya philosophy tells us 
about the creation of the sacptann (that is, active) beings in 
the world, and later on, see how far that can be harmonised 
with the Vedanta doctrines. The body of living beings comes 
into existence when the five gross primordial elements sprung 
from the fundamental Matter are united with the subtle organs. 
But though this body is organic, it is still gross. The element 
which activates these organs is distinct from Gross Matter 
nnd it is known as Spirit ( pwraso ). I have, in the previous 
chapter, mentioned the various doctrines of the Samkhya 
philosophy that this Spirit is fundamentally inactive, that 
the living world begins to come into existence when 
this Spirit is united with fundamental Matter, and that 
when the Spirit acquires the knowledge that “I am 
different from Matter”, its union with Matter is dissolved, 
failing which it has to peregrinate in the cycle of birth 
and death. But as I have not, in that chapter, explained 
how the Atman — or according to Samkhya terminology, 
the Purusa — of the person, who dies without having realised 
ihat the Atman is different from Matter, gets one birth 
after another, it is necessary now to consider that question 
mor^ in detail. It is quite clear that the Atman of the man 
who dies without having acquired Self-Realisation does not 
escape entirely from the meshes of Matter ; because, if such 
•were the case, one will have to say with C&rvaka, that every 
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man escapes from the tentacles of Matter or attains* Release 
immediately after death ; and Self-Realisation or the difference 
between sin and virtue will lose its importance. Likewise, if 
you say that after death, the Atman or the Spirit alone survive8|^ 
ap,d that it, of its own accord, performs the action of taking 
new births, then the fundamental theorem that Spirit is inactive 
and apathetic, and that all the activity is of Matter ia 
contradicted. Besides, by acknowledging that the Atman takes 
new births of its own accord, you admit that to be its property^ 
and fall into the impossible position that it will never escape 
from the cycle of birth and death. It, thertfore, follows that 
though a man may have died without having acquired Self- 
Realisation, his Atman must remain united with Matter, in 
order that Matter should give it new births. Nevertheless,, 
as the Gro.ss Body is destroyed after death, it is quite clear that 
this union cannot continue to be with Matter composed of the 
five gross primordial elements. But it is not that Matter 
consists only of the five gross primordial elements. There are 
in all twenty-three elements which arise out of Matter, and the 
five gross primordial elements are the last five out of them. 
When these last five elements (the five primordial elements) are 
subtracted from the twenty-three, eighteen elements remain. 
It, therefore, follows as a natural conclusion that though a 
man, who dies without having acquired Self-Realisation^ 
escapes from the Gross Body made up of the five gross primordial 
elements, that is to say, from the last five elements, yet, his 
death does not absolve him from his union with the remaining 
eighteen elements arising out of Matter. Reason (Mahan) Indi- 
viduation, Mind, the ten organs, and the five Fine Elements are 
these eighteen elements. (See the Geneological tree of the Cosmos 
given at page 243). All these elements are subtle. Therefore, 
that Body which is formed as a result of the continued unioa 
of Spirit ( jfMTusa ) with them is called the ‘Subtle Body’, or the 
* Lihga-sarlra ' as the opposite of the Gro.ss Body or ‘Sthula- 
sarira’ (Sam. Ka. 40). If any person dies without having 
acquired Self-Realisation, this his Subtle Body, made up of the* 
eighteen elements of Matter, leaves his Gross Body on hfe 
death along with the Atman, and compels him to take birth 
after birth. To this, an objection is raised by some persons %Ot 
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the following effect : when a man dies, one can actually see 
that the activities of Reason, Individuation, Mind, and the ten 
organs come to an end in his Gross Body along with life ; 
therefore, these thirteen elements may rightly be included in the 
Subtle Body ; but there is no reason for including the five Fine 
Elements in the Subtle Body along with these thirteen elements. 
To this the reply of the Sainkhya philosophers is, that the 
thirteen elements, pure Reason, pure Individuation, the Mind 
and the ten organs are only qualities of Matter, and in the 
same way as a shadow requires the support of some substance 
or other, or as a picture requires the support of the wall or of 
paper, so also must these thirteen elements, which are only 
qualities, have the support of some substance in order that they 
should stick together. Out of these, the Atman ( piirum 
being itself qualityless and inactive, cannot by itself become 
the support for any quality. When the man is alive, the five 
gross primordial elements in his body form the support for 
these thirteen elements. But after his death, that is, after the 
destruction of the Gross Body, this support in the shape of the 
five primordial elements ceases to exist. Therefore, these 
thirteen elements, which are qualities, have to look for some 
other substance as a support. If you say that they can get the 
support of fundamental Matter, then, that is imperceptible and 
in an unevolved condition, that is to say, eternal and all-perva- 
sive ; and therefore, it cannot become the support of qualities like 
Reason etc., which go to form one small Subtle Body. There- 
fore, the five Fine Elements, which are the bases of the five gross 
primordial elements, have to be included in the Subtle Body side 
by side with the thirteen qualities', as a support for them in the 
place of the five gross primordial elements which are the 
evolutes of fundamental Matter (Sam Ka. 41). Some writers 
belonging to the Samkhya school imagine the existence of a 
third body, composed of the five Fine Elements, intermediate 
between the Subtle Body and the Gross Body, and maintain 
that this third body is the support for the Subtle Body. But 
that is not the correct interpretation of the forty-first couplet 
of the Samkhya Karika, and in my opinion these commentators 
have imagined such a third body merely by confusion of 
thought. In my opinion this couplet has no use beyond 

33—34 
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explaining why the five Fine Elements have to be included 
in the Subtle Body along with the thirteen other elements* 
namely^ Reason etc 

Anybody can see after a little thought, that there is not 
much of a difference between the Subtle Body made up of 
'eighteen elements described in the Samkhya philosophy and 
the Subtle Body described in the Upanisads. It is stated in 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad that: “just as a leech {jalatjukd) 
having reached the end of a blade of grass, places the anterior 
part of its body on the next blade (by its anterior feet), and 
then draws up the posterior part, which was placed on the 
former blade of grass, in the same way, the Atman leaves one 
body and enters the other body ” (Br. 4. 4. 3). But from this 
•single illustration, the two inferences that (i) only the Atman 
enters another body and that (ii) it does so immediately 
after leaving the first body, do not follow. Because, in 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad itself, there is another statement 
further on (Br. 4. 4. 5), that the five subtle elements, the Mind, 
the organs, Vital Force and a man’s righteous or unrighteous 
record, all leave the body along with the Atman, which goes 
according to its mundane Actions to different spheres, where 
it remains for sometime. (Br. 6. 2. 14 and 15). In the same 
way, it becomes quite clear from the description of the course 

♦ It can be seen from a verge in tUe book of Biiatta Kumarila 
known as MimurhsciJloka-vartika (Atma-vada, stanza 62), that ho 
interprets this couplet in the same way as myself. That verse is as 
follows ; — 

antanibhavadeho hi iic-^yate vmdhyavddnd \ 

tadastiive pamanam hi na kimcid avagamyate 62 a 

that is, ^^Vindhyavasin did not accept the existence of an antanihhava, 
that is to say, of a ^deha* or Body which is intermediate between the 
Subtle Body and the Gross Body. There is no authority for saying 

that there is such an intermediate body^^ Isvarakrsna used to live 
in the Vindhya mountains; that is why he was known as 
^ Vindhyavasin \ The antardhhava (intermediate) Body is also known 
us ' gandharva'. (See Amarakok 8. 3. 132, and the commentary on 
it by Ksirasvami, published by Mr. Krishnaji Govind Oak and p. 8 
of the introduction to that work. ) 
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followed by Jiva along with the fundamental element of water 
^{apa) in the Chandogyopanisad (Chan. 5. 3. 3; 5. 9. 1) as also from 
the interpretation put thereon in the Vedanta-Sutras (Ve. 
Su. 3. 1. 1-7) that the Chandogyopanisad included the three 
fundamental elements, viz., water {apa) and along with it 
brilliance (fejas) and food (anna) in the Subtle Body. In 
short, it will be seen that when one adds Vital Force and 
^ dfuirmadharnia' (i. e. righteous and unrighteous actions) or 
Karma to the Samkhya Subtle Body of eighteen elements, one 
gets the Vedantic Subtle Body. But in as much as Vital 
Force ( prana) is included in the inherent tendencies of the 
eleven organs, and righteous and unrighteous action {dJuirm- 
udharma) are included in the activities of Reason and Mind, one 
may say that this difference is merely verbal, and that there 
is no real dfference of opinion about the components of the 
Subtle Body between the Vedanta and the Samkhya philosophies. 
It is for this reason that the description of the Subtle Body 
according to the Samkhyas as '^rnahadddi suk.sniaparyanfam** 
has been repeated, as it is, in the words '^mahadddyavisesdnfam^* 
in the Maitryupanisad (Mai. 6.10). In the Bhagavadgita, 
-the Subtle Body is described as consisting of ''rmnah- 
^spianindriijant' (GL 15. 7), that is, of “the mind and the five 
organs of Perception” ; and further on there is a description 
that life, in leaving the Gross Body, takes with itself this 
Subtle Body in the same way as the breeze carries scent from 
the flowers : ''vdyur gandfian ivasayUr (GL 15. 8). Nevertheless 
in as much as the metaphysical knowledge in the Gita has 
been borrowed from the Upanisads, one must say that the. 

^ In the copy of the Maitryupanisad included in the 
Auandashrama Edition of Dvatrimsadupani§ad (thirty-two Upanisads), 
the reading of the hymn referred to above has been given as; 

mahadddi/a7hvih§dntam^\ and the same has been accepted by the 
commentators. If this reading is accepted then the < Mahat ' element 
which is at the beginning of the list has to be included in the Subtle 
Body and the < ViSesas ^ or five primordial elements, indicated by the 
words *vUe§antam \ have to be left out. That is to say, you have to 
interpret it as meaning that the ‘ mahat ^ out of mahadddyam ’’ 
.has to be taken, and the ‘ vike^a ^ out of ^ viso-^dniam ^ has to be left out, 
JBut, where the beginning and the end are both mentioned, it is 
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Blessed Lord has intended to include the five organs of Action^ 
the five Fine Elements, Vital Force, and sin and virtue, in the 
words “the six organs including the mind”. There is a state- 
ment also in the Manu-Smrti that after a man dies, he 
acquires a Subtle Body made up of the five Fine Elements in 
order to suffer the consequences of his virtuous or evil actions 
(Manu. 12. 16, 17). The words ^'‘vayur gandhan iimayur in the 
Gita, prove only that this body must be subtle ; but they do not 
convey any idea as to the size of that body. But from the 
statement in the Savitryupakhyana in the Mahabharata 
(Ma. Bha. Vana. 296. 16), that Yama took out a vSpirit as 
large as a thumb from the (gross) l)ody of Satyavana — 
avigu^itharndiram purumvi iiiscalmrm ijamo In ” — it is clear 

that this Subtle Body was in tliose days, at least for 
purposes of illustration, taken to be as big as a thumb. 

I have so far considered what inferences lead one to the 
conclusion that the Subtle Body exists, though it might be 
invisible to the eyes, as also what the component parts of that 
Subtle Body are. But it is not enough to merely say that the 
Subtle Body is formed by the combination cf eighteen elements 
excluding fundamental Matter and the five gross primordial 
elements. There is no doubt that wherever this Subtle Body 
exists, this combination of eighteen elements will, according to 
its inherent qualities, create gross parts of the body, like hands 
and feet or gross organs, whether out of the gross 
bodies of parents, or later on, out of the food in the gross 
material world ; and that it will maintain such a body. But, 
it remains to be explained why this Subtle Body, made up by 
the combination of eighteen elements, creates different bodies. 


right to take both or to omit both. Therefore^ according to Prof. 
Deussen, the nasal ^ ih ^ at the end of the word ‘ mahadadyam ^ should 
be omitted and the hymn should be read as mahadddya vihsdntam 
(^mahadddi -h avUesTintam), If that is done, the word *avise§d^ comes into* 
existence, and the same rule becoming applicable to the ^ mahnt^ 
and to the that is, both to the beginning and the end, 

both get included in the Linga sarira. This is the peculiarity of 
this reading; but, it must be borne in mind, that whichever reading: 
is accepted, there is no difference in the meaning. 
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such as, animals, birds, men etc. The elements of conscious- 
ness in the living world are called ‘Purusa’ by the Sarhkhyas, 
^nd according to them, though these ‘Purusas’ are in- 
numerable, yet, in as much as each Purusa is inherently 
apathetic and inactive, the responsibility of creating different 
bodies, such as, birds, beasts etc. cannot rest with the Purusa. 
According to Vedanta philosophy, these differences are said to 
arise as a result of the sinful or virtuous Actions performed 
during life. This subject-matter of Karma-Vipaka (the effects 
caused by Actions) will be dealt with later on. According to 
Saiiikbya philosophy, Karma cannot be looked upon as a 
third fundamental princiide which is different from Spirit and 
Matter ; and in as much as Spirit is apathetic, one has to say 
that Karma (Action) is something evolved from the sattva^ 
rajas, and famas constituents of Matter. Reason is the most 
important element out of the eighteen of which the Subtle Body 
is made up ; because, it is from Reason that the subsequent 
seventeen elements, namely, Individuation, etc. come into 
existence. Therefore, that which goes under the name of 
‘Karma’ in Vedanta philosophy is referred to in Sarhkhya 
philosophy as the activity, property, or manifestation of 
Reason resulting from the varying intensity of the sattvUt 
rajas and fainas constituents. This property or propensity of 
Reason is technically called ‘Bhava’, and innumerable Bhavas 
come into existence as a result of the varying intensity of the 
saitoa, rajas and latnas constituents. These Bhavas adhere to 
the Subtle Body in the same way as scent adheres to a 
flower or colour to cloth (Sam. Ka. 40). The Subtle Body 
takes up new births according to these Bhavas, or — in Vedantic 
terminology — according to Karma ; and the elements, which 
are drawn by the Subtle Body from the bodies of 
the parents in taking these various births, later 
on acquire various other Bhavas. The different categories 
of gods or men or animals or trees, are the results of the 
combination of these Bhavas (Sam. Ka. 43-55). When the 
sattmka constituent becomes absolute and pre-eminent in these 
Bhavas, man acquires Self-Realisation and apathy towards the 
world, and begins to see the difference between Matter and 
Spirit ; and then the Spirit reaches its original state of Isolation 
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(kaivalya), and the Subtle Body being discarded, the pain of 
naan is absolutely eradicated. But, if this difference between 
Matter and Spirit has not been realised, and merely the sattva 
constituent has become predominant, the Subtle Body is re-born 
among gods, that is, in heaven; if the rajas quality has become 
predominant, it is re-born among men, that is, on the earth; and 
if the famis quality has become predominant, it is re-born in 
the lower (Hryak) sphere (Gi. 14. 18). When in this way it has 
been re-born among men, the description of how a hdala (state 
of the embryo a short time after conception), a Imdhuda 
(bubble), flesh, muscles, and other different gross organs grow 
out of a drop of semen has been given in Sariikhya philosophy 
on the basis of the theory of "'gima girm^su j(iya7itc\ (Sam. 
Ka. 43 : Ma. Bha. San. 320). That description is more or less 
similar to the description given in the Garbhopanisad. 
Although the above-mentioned technical meaning given to the 
word ‘Bhava’ in Samkhya philosophy may not be found in 
Vedanta treatises, yet, it will be seen from what has been stated 
above, that the reference by the Blessed Lord to the various 
qualities 'dyuddhir jilanarn asammohah kmniU sal yam daniak 
samaJi" by the use of the word 'Bhava* in the following verse 
(Gi. 10. 4, 5; 7. 12) must primarily have been made keeping in 
mind the technical terminology of Sarhkhya philosopliy. 

When, in this way, all the living and non-living perceptible 
things in the universe have come into existence one after the 
other out of fundamental imperceptible Matter (according to 
the Samkhya philosophy), or out of fundamental Farabrahman 
in the form of Sat (according to the Vedanta philosophy), all 
perceptible things are, both according to the Samkhya and 
Vedanta philosophies, re-merged either into imperceptible Matter 
or into fundamental Brahman in a way which is the reverse of 
the order of development of constituents mentioned above, when 
the time for the destruction of the Cosmos comes (Ve. Su. 
2. 3. 14; Ma. Bha. San. 232); that is to say, earth, out of the 
five primordial elements, is merged into water, water into fire,, 
fire into air, air into ether, ether into the Fine Elements, 
the^ Fine Elements into Individuation, Individuation into 
Reason, and Reason or Mahan into Matter and-according to the 
Vedanta philosophy — Matter becomes merged into the funda- 
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mental Brahman. What period of time lapses between the 
creation of the universe and its destruction or merging is 
nowhere mentioned in the Sarhkhya Karika. Yet, I think 
that the computation of time mentioned in the Manu-Saihhita 
(1. 66-73), Bhagavadgita (8. 17), or the Mahabharata (San. 
231) must have been accepted by the Samkhya philosophers. 
Our Uttarayana, that is, the period when the Sun seems 
to travel towards the North is the day ot the gods, 
and our Daksinayana, when the Sun seems to travel 
towards the South, is the night of tlie gods; because, there are 
statements not only in the Snirtis, but also in astronomical 
treatises that the gods live on the Mem Mountain, that is to 
say, on the north pole, (Surya-Siddhanta, 1. 13 ; 12. 35. 67). 
Therefore, the period made up of the Uttarayana and the 
Daksinayana, which is one year according to our calculations, 
is only one day and one night of the gods, and three hundred 
and sixty of our years are three hundred and sixty days and 
nights or one year of the gods. We have four yugas called, 
Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali. Tlie periods of the yugas are 
counted as four thousand years for the Krta, three thousand 
years for the Treifi, two thousand years for the Dvapara and one 
thousand years for the Kali. But erne yuga does not start 
immediately after the close of the previous one, and there are 
intermediate years which are coniunctional. On either side of the 
Krta yuga, there are four hundred years ; on either side of the 
Treta, three hundred ; on either side of the Dvapara, two hundred; 
and on either side of Kali there are one hundred. In all, these 
transitional periods of the four yugas amount to two thousand 
years. Adding these two thousand years to the ten thousand 
years over which the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas 
extend, we get twelve thousand years. Now, are these twelve 
thousand years of human beings or of the gods ? If these are 
considered to be human years, then, as more than five thousand 
years have elapsed since the commencement of the Kali yuga, 
not only is the Kali yuga of a thousand human years over^ 
but the following Krta yuga is also over, and we must believe 
that we are now in the Treta yuga. In order to get over 
this difficulty, it has been stated in the Puranas that these 
twelve thousand years are of the gods. Twelve thousand 
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years of the gods mean 360x12000=43,20,000, that is, forty- 
three lakhs and twenty thousand years. The fixing of the 
yuga in our present almanacs is based on that method of 
calculation. This period of twelve thousand years of the 
gods is one mahayuga of human beings, or one cycle of four 
yugas of the gods. Seventy-one such cycles of yugas of the 
gods make up one ‘ manvantara and there are fourteen such 
manvantaras. But, at the commencement and the end of the 
first manvantara and subsequently at the end of each 
manvantara, there is a conjunctional period equal to one Krta 
yuga, that is to say, there are fifteen such conjunctional 
periods. These fifteen conjunctional periods and fourteen 
manvantaras make up one thousand yugas of the gods or one day 
of Brahmadeva (Surya-Siddhanta 1. 15-20); and one thousand 
more such yugas make up one night of Brahmadeva, as has been 
stated in the Manu-Smrti and in the Mahabharata (Manu. 1. 
69-73 and 79; Ma. Bha. San. 231. 18-31 and the Niriikta by 
Yaska 14. 9). According to this calculation, one day of 
Brahmadeva amounts to four hundred and thirty-two crores 
of human years, that is to say, 4,320,000,000 years. And 
this is called a ‘kalpa’'*'. When this day of Brahmadeva or 
kalpa starts 

avijaktUd vi/aldayah sarvah jjrablta vaui y aluirdgaine l 

ratryayanie pmllyante tatraivavyaktasamjnake II 

(Gl. 8. 18). 

that is, “all the perceptible things in the universe begin to be 
created out of the Imperceptible; and when the night of 
Brahmadeva starts, the same perceptible things again begin 
to be merged in the Imperceptible”, as has been stated in the 
Bhagavadgita (Gi. 8. 18 and 9. 7), as also in the Smrti treatises, 
and elsewhere in the Mahabharata. There are besides this, 
other descriptions of Cosmic Destruction ( pndaya ) in the 
Puranas. But as in those pralayas the entire universe, 

^ A calculation of yugas etc. according to astrological science 
has been made by the late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit in his work 
BMratiya Jyotihsasira in various places to which the reader is 
referred. See pages 103 to 105 and p, 193 etc. 
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including the Sun and the Moon, are not destroyed, they are 
not taken into account in the consideration of the creation and 
the destruction of the Cosmos. One kalpa means one day or 
one night of Brahmadeva and 360 such days and 360 such 
nights make up one of his years, and taking the life of 
Brahmadeva at one hundred such years, one half of his life 
is now over and the first day of the second half of his life, 
that is, of his fifty-first year, or the Svetavaraha kalpa has now 
started; and there are statements in the Puranas that out of 
the fourteen maiivantaras of this kalpa, six inauvantaras are 
over, as also 27 mahayugas out of the seventy -one niahayugas 
of the seventh nianvantara called Vaivasvata, and that the 
first caranfi or quarter of the 28th inahayuga of the Vaivasvata 
nianvantara is now going on (See Visnu-Purana 1. 3). In the 
Saka year 1821, exactly five thousand years of this Kaliyuga 
were over; and according to this calculation, there were in the 
Saka year 1821, three lakhs and ninety-one thousand years 
still in hand for the pralaya in the Kaliyuga to take place ; 
therefore, the consideration of the Mahapralaya to take place 
at the end of the present kalpa is a far, far, distant thing. 
The day of Brahmadeva, made up of four hundred and thirty- 
two crores of huniaii years, is now going on and not even the 
noon of that day, that is to say, seven manvantaras are 
yet over. 

As the description which has been given above of the 
creation and the destruction of the Cosmos is consistent with 
Vedanta philosophy —and if you omit the Parabrahrnan, also 
consistent with Saiiikhya philosopliy — this tradition of the 
order of formation of the universe has been accepted as correct 
by our philosophers, and the same order has been mentioned in 
the Bhagavadgita. As has been stated in the beginning of this 
chapter, we come across other ideas regarding the creation of 
the universe in some places in the Srutis, the Snirtis, and the 
Puranas, namely, that the Brahmadeva or Hiranyagarbha first 
came into existence, or that water first came into existence and 
a Golden Egg was born in that water from the seed of the 
Paramesvara etc. But all these ideas are looked upon as 
inferior or merely descriptive ; and when there is any occasion 
to explain them, people vSay that Hiranyagarbha or Brahma- 
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deva is the same as Matter. Even the Blessed Lord has in the 
Bhagavadgita called this Matter of three constituents by the 
name ‘Brahma’ in the words ''mama yonii' mah.ad brahma* 
(GL 14. 3), and He has said that from this His seed, numerous 
beings are created out of Matter, as a result of three 
constituents. Vedanta treatises say that the description found 
in different places that Daksa and other seven mind-born sons, 
or the se\^en Manus, were born from Brahmadeva. and that 
they thereafter created the moveable and immobile universe 
(Ma. Bha. A. 65-67 ; Ma. Blia. San. 207 ; Maim. 1. 34-63), 
which is once referred to also in the Gita (Gi. 10. 6), can be 
made consistent with the above-mentioned scientific theory of 
the creation of the Cosmos, by interpreting Brahmndeva as 
meaning Matter ; and the same argument is also applicable in 
other places. For instance, in the Saiva or Pasmpata Darsana, 
Siva is looked upon as the actual creator and five things, 
causes, products etc. are supposed to have come into existence 
from him ; and in the Narayanlya or Bhagavata religion, 
VSsudeva is supposed to be the primary caxise, and it is stated 
that Samkarsana (Jiva or Soul) was first born from Vasudeva^. 
Pradyumna (Mind) from Samkarsana, and Aniruddha 
(Individuation) from Pradyumna. But as, according to the 
Vedanta philosophy, Jiva (Soul) is not something which comes 
into existence anew every time, but is a permanent or eternal 
part of a permanent or eternal Paramesvara, the above- 
mentioned doctrine of the Bhagavata religion regarding the 
birth of Jiva has been refuted in the second portion of the 
second chapter of the Vedanta-Sutras (Ve. Su. 2. 2. 42-45);, 
and it is stated there that this doctrine is contrary to the 
Vedas, and, therefore, objectionable ; and this proposition of 
the Vedanta-Sutras has been repeated in the Gita (Gi. 13. 4; 
15. 7). In the same way, Samkhya philosophers believe that 
there are two independent principles, Prakrti and Purusa. 
But Vedanta philosophy does not accept this dualism, and says 
that both Prakrti and Purusa are manifestations of one eternal 
and qualityless Absolute Self (Paramatman) ; and this doctrine 
has been accepted in the Bhagavadgita (Gl. 9. 10). But, this 
matter will be more fully dealt with in the next chapter. I 
have to state here only this, that although the Bhagavadgita 
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accepts the principle of the devotion to Vasudeva and the 
theory of Action ( prawffi ) propounded in the Narayaniya or 
Bhagavata religion, it does not accept the further doctrine of 
that religion, that Sarhkarsana (Jiva) was first created out of 
Vasudeva, and Pradyumna (Mind) out of Sarhkarsana, and 
Aniruddha (Individuation) out of Pradyumna; and the words 
Sariikarsana, Pradyumna, or Aniruddha are nowhere come 
across in the Gita. This is the important difference between 
the Bhagavata religion mentioned in the Pancaratra, and the 
Bhagavata religion mentioned in the Gita. I have expressly 
mentioned this fact here in order that one should not draw the 
mistaken conclusion that the creed of devotional schools like 
the Bhagavata school regarding the creation of the Cosmos or the 
the Jiva-Paramesvara is acceptable to the Gita, from the mere 
fact that the Bhagavata religion has been mentioned in the 
Bhagavadgita. Let us now consider whether or not there is 
some element or principle at the root of the perceptible and 
imperceptible or mutable and immutable universe, which is 
beyond the Prakrti and Purusa mentioned in Samkhya 
philosophy. This is what is known as Adhyatma (the. 
philosophy of the Absolute Self) or Vedanta. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABSOLUTE SELF. 

(ADHYATMA) 

pains tasmat ta hhavo 'mjo "vijakto ^vyaktat sdualanah J 
yah sa sarvem bhatem nasyalsu ria vinasyafl W * 

(GL 8. 20). 

The sum and substance of the last two chapters was that 
what was referred to as the ksetrajua (Owner of the Body) in 
the consideration of the Body and the Atman is known in 
Saihkhya philosophy as ‘Purusa’; and that when one considers 
the question of the construction and the destruction of the 
mutable and immutable or the moveal)le and immoveable 
world, one arrives finally, according to the Saihkhyas, at only 
two independent and eternal fundamental elements, namely, 
Matter and Spirit; and that it is necessary for the Spirit to 
realise its difference from Matter, that is, its isolation, and 
transcend the three qualities (become frl(/imaiJta) in order to 
obtain the total annihilation of its pain and attain Release# 
Modern natural scientists explain the order in which Matter 
places its evolution before Spirit, after its union with Spirit, 
in a way slightly different from the Samkhyas ; and, as the 
natural sciences are further developed, this order is likely 
to be improved. But the fundamental proposition that all 
perceptible objects have come into existence in a gradual order 
out of one imperceptible Matter as a result of the development 
of the constituents, cannot possibly be altered. Nevertheless, 
looking upon this as the subject-matter of other sciences, the 
lion of Vedanta does not enter into any dispute about it. That 
lion wants to go beyond all these sciences, and determine what 
Absolute Element is at the root of the Cosmic Body, and how 
a man should be merged in It ; and in this its province it will 
not be out-roared by any other science. As jackals become 

* That second imperceptible substance, which is higher than 
the (Samkhya) Imperceptible, and which is eternal, and which is 
not destroyed even when all other living things are destroyed 
is the nltiznate goal. 
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mtite in the presence of the lion, so do all other sciences in the* 
presence of Vedanta ; therefore, an ancient classical writer has 
appropriately described Vedanta in the following words:- 

favat garjanii sastrani jambuka vipine yafha I 

na garjati mahasakfih yavad veduntakesari W 

that is : “other sciences howl like jackals in the woods, so long 
as the lion of Vedanta, the all-powerful, does not roar”. The 
‘ Observer ' which has been located after the consideration of 
the Body and the Atman, namely, the Punisa (Spirit) or 
Atman (Self), and imperceptible Matter with its sattva, rajas 
and tamos constituents which has been located after the 
consideration of the Mutable and the Immutabie, are both 
independent according to the Samkhyas, who say that, on that 
account, the fundamental Element of the world must be looked 
upon as dual. But Vedanta goes further, and says that in as 
much as the spirits of the Samkhyas are innumerable (though 
they are qualityless), it would be prima facie better and more 
proper from the logical point of view (i) to carry to its 
logical conclusion and without exception, the theory of the 
unifying tendency of Knowledge, described in the words 
'' aiihhiktam vibIuxJdesu'\ which is seen rising from lower 
grades to higher grades, and as a result of which tendency 
all the various perceptible objects in the universe can be 
included in one imperceptible Matter, and (ii) to include 
both Matter and these innumerable Spirits finally and 
without division in the Absolute Element, than to believe 
that fundamental Matter is capable of first ascertaining 
in what the good of each one of these innumerable 
Spirits lies, and of behaving accordingly (Gi. 18. 20-22). 
Diversity is the result of Individuation, and if Spirit is 
qualityless, these innumerable Spirits cannot possess the 
quality of remaining distinct from each other ; or, one has to 
say that they are not fundamentally innumerable, but that 
this innuraerability has arisen in them as a result of their 
contact with the quality of Individuation possessed by Matter. 
There arises also another question, namely, is the union which 
takes place between independent Spirit and independent Matter 
real or illusory ?. If you say it is real (permanent), then, in aa 
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much as it can never be got rid of, the Atman can never attain 
Release according to the Saihkhya doctrines ; and if you say it 
is illusory, then, the statement that Matter begins to place its 
evolution before Spirit, as a result of its union with Spirit, 
falls to the ground. Even the illustration that Matter keeps up 
a continual dance for the benefit of Spirit, in the same way as 
the cow gives milk for the benefit of its calf, is inappropriate ; 
because, you cannot explain away the relation between Matter 
and Spirit in the same way as you can explain the love of the 
cow for her calf on the ground that it has come out of her womb 
(Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 2. 2. 3). According to Saihkhya philosophy. 
Matter and Spirit are fundamentally extremely different from 
each other and whereas one is gross (jada), the other is 
•self-conscious (mcetana). If these two substances are extremely 
different and independent of each other at the commencement 
of the world, why should one act for the benefit of the other ? 
Saying that such is their inherent quality is not a satisfactory 
answer. If one has to rely on an inherent quality, why find 
fault with the Gross-Non-Dualism (ja^idmifa) of Haeckel V, 
Does not Haeckel say that in the course of the growth of the 
constituents of fundamental Matter, it acquires the Self-cons- 
ciousness of looking at itself or of thinking of itself ? But if 
the Saihkhyas do not accept that position, and if they 
differentiate between the ‘Observer’ and the ‘visible world', why 
should one not make further use of the logic by which one 
arrives at this differentiation ? Howmuchsoever one may 
examine the visible world, and come to the conclusion that the 
sensory nerves of the eye possess particular properties, yet, the 
one who has ascertained this, remains a separate entity. When 
in this way the Spirit which sees the visible world is found to 
be different from the visible world which it sees, then, is there 
or is there not some way for us for ascertaining who this 
‘Observer’ is, as also whether the real form of the visible 
universe is as we perceive it by our organs, or different from it ? 
Saihkhya philosophers say that, as these questions can never 
be solved, one is driven to look upon Matter and Spirit as two 
fundamentally different and independent elements ; and if we 
consider the matter purely from tlie point of view of natural 
Bcienoes, this opinion of the Saihkhyas cannot be said to be 
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incorrect; because, the ‘Observer', or what is known in Vedanta 
as the ‘Atman', cannot at any time become perceptible to the 
organs of the Observer, that is, to its own organs, as a separate 
entity, in the same way as we can examine the properties of 
the other objects in the universe as a result of their having 
become perceptible to our organs ; and how can human organs 
examine such a substance which is incapable of perception by 
the organs, that is, beyond the reach of the organs {indnijatita) ? 
The Blessed Lord has himself described the Atman in the 
Bhagavadgita in the following words: — 

naiuavi chindanii saf^traxii nainarn dahati 'pavakah I 

na aiivam kledaijanty apo ua somijaft marutah \[ 

(Gi. 2. 23). 

that is, “it, that is, the Atman cannot be cut by weapons, it 
<;annot be burnt by fire, it cannot be wetted by water or dried 
up by wind". Therefore, the Atman is not such a thing that 
it will be liquified like other objects by pouring on it a liquid 
substance like sulphuric acid, or that we will be able to see its 
interior by cutting it by sharp instruments in a dissecting 
room, or that by holding it over fire it will be turned to gas, 
or that it will be dried up by wind ! " In short, all the devices 
which natural scientists have got for examining worldly objects 
fall flat in this case. Then, how is the Atman to be examined? 
The question does appear to be difficult ; but if one ponders a 
little over the matter, it will be seen to be not difficult. How 
have even the Samkliyas determined that Spirit is quality less 
and independent ? Have they not done that by experience got by 
their own consciousness? Then, why not make use of the same 
method for determining the true nature of Matter and Spirit ? 
Herein lies the great difference between Materialistic philoso- 
phy and the philosophy of the Absolute Self. The subject- 
matter of Materialistic philosophy is perceptible to the organs, 
whereas that of the philosophy of the Absolute Self is beyond 
the organs, that is, it is self -perceptible, or something which 
one oneself alone can realise. It may be argued that if the 
Atman is self-perceptible, then let each person acquire such 
knowledge of it as he himself can: where is the use of the 
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philosophy of the Absolute Saif ? This objection will be 
proper, if the Mind or the Conscience of each man were equally 
pure. But, as we know by experience that the purity or 
strength of everybody’s mind is not the same, we have to 
accept as authoritative in this matter the experience of only 
those persons whose minds are extremely pure, clean, and 
broad. There is no sense in carrying on a foolish argument 
that ‘I think like this ’or ‘you think like that ’ etc. Vedanta 
does not ask you to abandon logic altogether. All that it says 
is that since the subject-matter of tlie philosophy of the 
Absolute Self is self-perceptible, that is, as it is not capable 
of discernment by Materialistic methods, those arguments, 
which are inconsistent with the personal and direct 
experience whicli supermen, possessing an extremely pure, 
clean, and broad mind, have described regarding the Absolute 
Self, cannot be taken as correct in the consideration of that 
philosoplrj^. Just as in Materialistic sciences, inferences incon- 
sistent with physical experience are considered useless, so in 
the philosophy of the Absolute Silf, p3rsonal experience or some- 
thing which one s Atman has realised is considered of higher 
value than teclmical skill. That teaching which is consistent 
with such self-experience is acceptable to the Vedantists. 
Srlmat Saihkaracarya has laid down this very principle in 
his commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, and those who wish 
to study the philosophy of the Absolute Self must always 
bear it in mind. There is an ancient saying that:- 

axiiitijah kJialu ye bhaoa na tains tark^na scvihayet I 

ptrikrtihliyah parain yat tu tad aduiyasya laksanarn 11 

that is, “ one should not, by mere imagination or inference, 
draw conclusions about those objects on which it is impossible 
to contemplate as they are beyond the reach of the organs ; 
that substance which is beyond Matter, ( which is the 
fundamental substance of the entire universe ), is. in this way, 
incapable of contemplation ” ; and this stanza has been 
adopted in the M ahabharata (Ma. Bha. Bhisraa 5. 12) and also in 
the commentary of Sri Saihkaracarya on the Vedanta-Sutras, 
but with the reading 'yojayet' instead of 'sadfuiyet\ (Ve. Su. . 
Sam, Bha, 2. 1. 27). It is similarly stated in the Mundako— 
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panisad and the Kathopanisad, that knowledge of the Absolute 
Self cannot be got merely by imagination ( Mun. 3. 2. 3 ; 
Katha. 2. 8. 9 and 22 ). That is why the Upanisads have an 
important place in the philosophy of the Absolute Self. Much 
attention had been paid in India in ancient times to the 
question of concentrating the mind, and there was developed 
in our country an independent science on that subject which is. 
known as the ( Patahjala ) Yoga science. Those venerable 
Bsis who, being experts in that science, had besides minda 
which were naturally very pure and broad, have described in 
the Upanisads the experience gained by them by introspection 
about the nature of the Atman, or all that with which their 
pure and peaceful minds were inspired. Therefore, for drawing 
any conclusion about any Metaphysical principle, one cannot 
but refer to these Sruti texts ( Katha. 4. 1 ). One may find 
various arguments which support and justify this self- 
experience according to one’s own acumen ; but thereby^ 
the authoritativeness of the original self-experience does not 
suffer. It is true that the Bhagavadgita is a Smrti text ; 
but, I have explained in the very beginning of the first chapter, 
that it is considered to be as authoritative in the matter as the 
Upanisads. I have, therefore, in this chapter first explained 
with authorities, but simply — -that is, without giving reasons — 
the doctrines propounded in the Gita and in the Upanisads 
about this unimaginable Substance which is beyond Matter, 
and I have considered later on in the chapter in what way 
those theories can be scientifically supported. 

The Bhagavadgita does not accept the Samkhya dualism 
of Matter and Spirit, and the first doctrine of the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self in the Gita, as also in Vedanta, is that 
there is at the root of the moveable and immoveable world, a 
third Principle which is all-pervading, imperceptible and 
imperishable, and which is beyond both Matter and Spirit. 
Although the Samkhya Prakrti is imperceptible, it is qualityful 
(saguva)y because, it is composed of the three constituents. But 
whatever is qualityful is perishable. Therefore, that something 
else which, being imperceptible, still survives after this 
quality ful imperceptible Matter has been destroyed, is the real 
and permanent Principle of the entire Cosmos — as has been 

35—36 
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stated in the Gita in the course of the discussion' on Matter and 
Spirit in the stanza (Gi. 8. 20) quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter ; and later on, in the fifteenth chapter, after referring 
to the Mutable and the Immutable — the Perceptible and the 
Imperceptible — as the two Samkhya elements, the Gita says: — 

uttanuih pnrimis tv anyah paramatmefy iifJahrtah \ 

yo lokaimyam aclsya hibharhj avyaya Hviirah It 

that is, “that Purusa, which is different from both these (Matter 
and Spirit) is the Super-Excellent, the One which is known as 
the Absolute Atman, the Inexhaustible and the All-Powerful : 
4 ind, pervading the three-sphered universe, It protects it.” As 
this Spirit is ‘beyond’ both the Mutable and the Immutable, 
that is, beyond the Perceptible and the Iinpercei)tible, it is 
properly called (See Gi. 15. 18) ‘the Absolute Spirit’ 
ipiirusotiaina). Even in the Mahabharata, Bhrgu has said to 
Bharadvaja as follows in defining the word ‘Paramatman’: 

atma k^^trajha ity uktah sautyukiah jyt'akrtair gimaih I 

lah' eva in rininnukiah paramafmetij lulakrtah W 

(Ma. Bha. San. 187. 24). 

that is, “when the Atman is imprisoned within the body, it is 
called Ksetrajha (or Jivatman, i. e. personal Self) ; and when the 
same Atman is released from these 'prakrta qualities, that is. 
from the qualities of Matter or of the body, it is known as the 
Paramatman (Abnolute Self)”. One is likely to think that these 
two definitions of the ‘Paramatman’ are different from each 
other; but really speaking, they are not so. As there is 
only one Paramatman, which is beyond the Mutable and 
Immutable Cosmos, and also beyond the Jiva (or, beyond both 
imperceptible Matter and Spirit, according to the Samkhya 
philosophy) a two-fold characteristic or definition of one and 
the same Paramatman can be given, by once saying that It is 
beyond the Mutable and the Immutable, and again saying that 
It is beyond Jiva (Soul) or the Jivatman (i. e. Purusa). Bearing 
this aspect in mind, Kalidasa has described the Pararaesvara 
in the Kumarasambhava in the following words : “You are the 
Matter which exerts itself for the benefit of the Spirit, and You 
are also the Spirit which, apathetic Itself, observes that 
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Matter” (Kuma. 2. 13). So also, the Blessed Lord has said in 
the Gita: ''rmimi yomr rm1uidhrahrna\ i. e., “Matter is My 
generative principle [yoni) or only one of My forms” (14. 3) and 
that “Jiva or Soul is a part of Me” (15. 7); and in the 
seventh chapter, the Blessed Lord says : — 

hJuimir apo *rialo vUyuh khadi inano buddJd?' era ca \ 

ahafnlmra iflya ni me bhinna prakrfir astadha II 

(Gi. 7. 4j. 

that is, “the earth, water, fire, air, ether, the Mind, Reason, and 
Individuation is My eightfold Prakrti”; besides this (apareyam 
ifasfv anyUm), “that Jiva (Soul) which is maintaining the whole 
of this world is also My second Prakrti” (Gi. 7. 5). The twenty- 
five Samkhya elements have been referred to in many places in 
the Mahabharata. Nevertheless, it is stated in each place 
that there is beyond these twenty-five elements an Absolute 
Element { paramafatfra), which is the twenty-sixth (sadiyimsa) 
Element, and that a man does not become a ‘buddha ’ (scient) 
unless he has realised It (San. 308). Our world is nothing but 
that knowledge which we get of all the objects in the world by 
means of our organs of Perception: that is why Matter or 
Creation is sometimes referred to as ' jfuim ’ (Knowledge), and 
from this point of view, the Spirit becomes ‘ the Knower’ i. e. 
jnatu (San. 306. 35-41). But the real TO BE KNOWN 
{jfieija) is beyond both Matter and Spirit, that is, beyond both 
Knowledge and Knower, and, that is what is known as the 
Absolute Spirit { j)(iramapnrHsa) in the Gita (Gi. 13. 12). Not 
only the Gita, but also all the works on Yedanta philosophy 
are repeatedly exhorting us to realise that parami or para 
(that is, Absolute) Spirit which pervades the » entire Cosmos 
and eternally maintains it; and they say that It is One, that 
It is Imperceptible, that It is Eternal, and that It is Im- 
mutable. The adjectives 'akmra" (Immutable) and 'avyaktad 
(Imperceptible) are used in Samkhya philosophy with reference 
to Prakrti (Matter), because, it is one of the Samkhya doctrines 
that there is no other fundamental cau.se of the Cosmos .which 
is more subtle than Prakrti (Saih. Ka. 61). But — and my 
readers must bear this in mind— as, from^the point of view of 
Vedanta, the Parabrahman alone is a-kmra, that is, something 
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which is never destroyed, and also a-vyakta, that is, im^ 
perceptible to the organs, the same terms ‘ akmra ’ and ‘ avyakta * 
are used in the Gita for referring to the form of the Para- 
brahman which is beyond Matter (Gi. 8. 20; 11. 37 ; 15. 16, 17), 
It is true that when this point of view has been accepted^ 
it would be incorrect to refer to Matter as aksara (imperishable 
or immutable) though it may be avyakta (imperceptible); but as 
the Gita accepts the doctrines of the Samkhya system 
regarding the order of creation of the Cosmos to such extent as 
they can be accepted without prejudicing the omnipotence of 
this Third Element ( Absolute Spirit ) which is beyond both 
Matter and Spirit, the Perishable and the Imperishable or the 
Perceptible and the Imperceptible Cosmos has been described 
in the Gita without departing from the fixed terminology of the 
Samkhyas; and therefore, when there is occasion to describe 
the Parabrahman, it becomes necessary for the Gita to refer to 
it as the Imperceptible {avyakta) beyond the (Samkhya) im- 
perceptible, or the Immutable (akmra) beyond the (Samkhya) 
immutable. See, for instance, the stanza given at the 
commencement of this chapter. In short, in reading the Gita^ 
one must always bear in mind that the words ' avyakta* and 
*aksara' are both used in the Gita, sometimes with reference 
to the Prakrti (Matter) of Samkhya philosophy, and at other 
times with reference to the Parabrahman of Vedanta 
philosophy, that is, in two different ways. That further 
Imperceptible, which is beyond the imperceptible of the 
Samkhyas, is the Root of the Cosmos according to Vedanta.- 
I shall later on explain how, as a result of this difference 
between Samkhya and Vedanta philosophy regarding the 
Root Element of the world, the form of Moksa according to- 
the philosophy of the Highest Self is also different from that 
according to Samkhya philosophy. 

When you once reject the Samkhya dualism of Matter 
and Spirit, and say that there is a Third Element which is 
eternal, and which is at the root of the world in the form of a 
Paramesvara or a Purusottama, the further questions which 
necessarily arise are: what is the form of this third funda- 
mental Element, and what is the nature of its relation to 
both Spirit and Matter? The three. Matter, Spirit, and 
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Absolute Is vara are respectively called Cosmos, Jiya and 
Parabrahman in Metaphysics (L e., the philosophy of the 
Absolute Self). The main object of Vedanta philosophy is to 
determine the exact nature of, and the mutual relationship bet> 
ween, these three substances; and one finds this subject-matter 
discussed everywhere in the Upanisads. Nevertheless, there 
is no unanimity of opinion amongst Vedantists on this point ; 
some of them say that these three substances are funda- 
mentally one, while others say that the Jiva (personal Self) 
and the Cosmos are fundamentally different from the Para- 
mesvara, whether to a small or a large extent ; and on that 
account, the Vedantists are divided into Advaitins (Monists), 
Visistadvaitins (Qualified-Monists), and Dvaitins (Dualists). 

All are unanimous in accepting the proposition that all 
the activities of the Jiva and of the Cosmos are carried on 
according to the will of the Paramesvara. But some believe 
that the form of these three substances is fundamentally homo- 
genous and intact like ether; whereas, other Vedantists say 
that since the Gross can never become homogeneous with the 
self-conscious, the personal Self ( jiva ) and the Cosmos must 
be looked upon as fundamentally different from the 
Parainesvara, though they are both included in one Parame- 
svara, in the same way as the unity of a pomegranate is 
not destroyed on account of there being numerous grains in 
it ; and whenever tliere is a statement in the Upanisads that 
all the three are ‘ one that is to be understood as meaning 
* one like tlie pomegranate When in this way, diversity of 
opinion had arisen as regards the form of the Self {jiva), 
commentators supporting different creeds have stretched the 
meanings not only of the Upanisads, but also of the words 
in the Gita, in their respective commentaries. Therefore, the 
subject-matter really propounded in the Gita has been 
neglected by these commentators, in whose opinion the principal 
subject-matter to be considered in the Gita has been whether 
the Vedanta of the Gita is Monistic or Dualistic. However, 
before considering this matter further, let us see what the 
Blessed Lord has Himself said in the Gita about the mutual 
relationship between the Cosmos {prakvti), Jiva {atman or 
), and Parabrahman (Paramatman or Purusottama, i.e., 
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Absolute Atman or Absolute Spirit). My readers will see* 
from wbat follows that there is unanimity on this matter 
between the Gita and the Upanisads, and all the ideas in the 
Gita are to be found in the Upanisads, which were earlier 
in point of time. 

In describing the Purusottama, Para-purusa, Paramatmaii 
or Parabrahman, which is beyond both Matter and Spirit, the 
Bhagavadgita has first said that it has its two forms, namely 
the vyakta and the avyakta (that is, the one which is perceptible 
to the eyes, and the one which is imperceptible to the eyes). 
It is clear that the vyakta form out of these two, that is to 
say, the form which is perceptible to the organs, must be 
possessed of qualities (sag ami). Then remains the impercep- 
tible form. It is true that this form is avyaktaj that is, it is 
not perceptible to the organs ; but from the fact that it is 
imperceptible to the organs, it does not follow that it must be 
qualityiess ; because, though it might not be perceptible to the 
eyes, it can still possess all kinds of qualities in a subtle 
form. Therefore, the Imperceptible also has been further 
subdivided into sagiiiia (possessed of qualities), saguita-nirguna 
(qualifi.ed and quality less) and lurguna ( quality less ). The 
word ‘ guiiia ’ is here intended to mean and include all the 
qualities which can be perceived not only by the external 
organs, but also by the Mind. As the Blessed Lord Sri 
Krsna, who was a living incarnation of the Paramesvara, 
was personally standing in front of Arjuna to advise him, 
He has indicated Himself in the first person by referring to 
His perceptible form in the following phrases in various 
places in the Gita. “ PrakHi is My form ”(9. 8); “the Jiva 
(Self) is a part of Me ” (15. 7) ; “I am the Atman inhabiting 
the heart of all created things ” (10. 20) ; “ all the various 
glorious ( srimat ) or magnificent (vibhUtimat) beings which 
exist in the world have been created out of a part of Me ” 
(10. 41); “keep your mind fixed on Me and become My 
devotee ” (9. 34); “ in that way, you will come to be merged 
in Me. I am telling you this confidently, because you are 
dear to Me” (18. 65); and after having satisfied Arjuna by 
showing him His Cosmic Form that all the moveable and the 
immoveable Cosmos was actually contained in His perceptible 
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form, He has ultimately advised Arjuna, that, as it was easier 
to worship the perceptible form than to worship the imper- 
ceptible form, he should put faith in Him (Gi. 12. 8), and that 
He was the fundamental repository of the Brahman, of perennial 
Release, of eternal Religion and of beatific happiness (Gi. 14. 
27). Therefore, one may safely say that the Gita from 
1 beginning to end describes only the perceptible form of the 
Blessed Lord. 

But one cannot, on that account, look upon as correct the 
opinion of some followers of the Path of Devotion or of some 
commentators, that a pcii-ceptible Paramesvara is considered to 
be the ultimate object of attainment in the Gita ; because, side 
by side with the descriptions referred to above of His perceptible 
form, the Blessed Lord has Himself stated that it is illusory » 
and that His imperceptible form, which is beyond ( ) that 

perceptible form, and which is not cognisable by the organs, is 
His principal form. For instance, He says : 

avyaktam vyakiimapannafu inanyante mamahiiddhayah I 

panidi Jduivarn ajanwdo mamrivnaniDii anuUmmin II 

that is, ‘'whereas I am imperceptible to the organs, ignorant 
people consider Me as perceptible and do not take cognisance 
of My superior and imperceptible form which is beyond the 
perceptible form” (7.24); and further on, in the next verse 
(7. 25), He has said : “as I am clothed in My YOGA-MAYA 
(illusory form), ignorant people do not recognise Me”. In the 
same way, He has given the explanation of His perceptible 
form in the fourth chapter (4.6) as follows: “although I am 
not subject to birth and am eternal, yet I embody Myself in My 
own Prakrti and take birth, that is, become perceptible by My 
own MAYA ( svritmamayayaf\ He has said later on in the 
seventh chapter that : “Matter made up of three constituents 
is my DIVINE ILLUSION, those who conquer that ILLUSION 
become merged in Me ; and those low-natured fools whose 
perception is destroyed by it, are not merged in Me. (7. 14, 15) ; 
and He has ultimately in the eighteenth chapter advised Arjuna 
as follows: “O Arjuna ! the Isvara resides in the hearts of all 
living beings in the form of Self (jtva ), and he controls the 
activities of all created beings by his ILLUSION as if they 
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were machines”. It is stated in the Narayanlya chapter in the 
Si.ntiparva in the Mahabharata that the Blessed Lord had 
shown to Narada also that Cosmic Form which He had shown 
to Arjuna (San. 339) ; and I have explained already in the first 
chapter that the Gita advocates the Narayaniya or the 
Bhagavata religion. After the Blessed Lord had thus shown 
to Narada His Cosmic Form with its myriad eyes, colours and 
other visible qualities, He says to him : 

may a hyesa may a srsia yaii mam paiijasi narada \ 

sarvahhTitagunair yuktam naivam tram jnaiiim arJiasi H 

(Ma. Bha. San. 339. 44). 

that is, “that My form which you see is an ILLUSION ( mdyd } 
created by Me ; but do not, on that account, carry away the 
impression that I am possessed of the same qualities as are 
possessed by created things” ; and then He goes on to say : “My 
real form is all-pervasive, imperceptible, and eternal and that 
form is realised by the Released.” (San. 339. 48). We must, 
therefore, say that the Cosmic Form, which had been shown tn 
Arjuna as stated in the Gita, was illusory. In short, although 
the Bles.sed Lord has attached importance to His perceptible 
form for purposes of worship, the doctrine laid down by the 
Gita will, from the above statements, be clearly seen to be that 
(i) the excellent and superior form of the Paramesvara is His 
imperceptible form, that is, the form which is not cognisable by 
the organs ; (ii) that His changing from the Imperceptible to 
the Perceptible is His MAYA (Illusion); and (iii) that unless a 
man conquers this Maya, and realises the pure and imperceptible 
form of the Paramesvara, which is beyond the Maya, he cannot 
attain Release. I will consider later on in detail what is 
meant by MAYA. It becomes quite clear from the statements 
quoted above that the theory of Maya was not an invention of 
Sri Sarhkaracarya, and that even before his time it was an 
accepted theory in the Bhagavadglta, the Mahabharata, and 
also in the Bhagavata religion. Even in the Svetasvataro- 
panisad, the creation of the Cosmos is described as follows : 

tu prakrtim mdydn mayinam in mah-esvaram*' (Sveta. 
4. 10), that is, “Maya is the Prakrti (the Samkhya Prakrti) 
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and the Lord of that Maya is the Paramesvara; that Para- 
mesvara creates the universe by His Maya (Illubive Force)''. 

Although it is thus clear that the superior form of the 
Paramesvara is not perceptible, but is imperceptible, yet, it is 
necessary to consider whether this imperceptible form has 
qualities or is quality less; because, we have before ourselves the 
example of a quality ful imperceptible substance in the form of 
the Samkhya Prakrti which, being imperceptible, is at the same 
time possessed of (jualities, that is, which possesses the sattva, 
rajas, iiirnas qualities; and according to some persons, the 
imperceptible and superior form of the Paramesvara must 
also be considered qualityful in the same way. These people 
say that in as .much as ilie imperceptible Paramesvara 
creates the perceptible Cosmos, though He may do so by His 
Maya (Gi. 9. 8), and as He also resides in the htart of every- 
body and makes them carry on their various activities (18. 61); 
in as much as He is the recipient and the liOrd of all sacrifices 
(9. 24); in as much as all the Bhavas (that is, rational activities) 
in the shape of pain and happiness of all living beings spring 
f.i.'om Him (lb, 5); in as much as He is the one who creates 
devotion in the hearts of living beings; and as'^lahhate ca 
fatah kaniati inn naira viliHan hi lan/' (7, 32), that is, as “He is 
the giver of the result of the desires of living beings”; 
therefore, though Ho may bo imperceptible, that is, though. 
He may not be perceptil>le to the organs, yet He must be 
looked upon as possessed of the qualities of mercy, potentiality 
etc., that is, possessed of iiualities {safjnija). But on the otner 
hand, the Blessed Lord Himself says: na mam karma^i 

limpanli'j that is, “I am never polluted by Action" or, which 
is the same thing, by ({ualities (4. 14); foolish people suffer 
from MOH A (ignorance) as a result of the qualities of Prakrti, 
and look upon the Atman as the doer (3. 27 ; 14. 19; ; as this 
eternal and non-active Paramesvara inhabits the hearts of 
living beings in the form of Jiva (13. 31), people, who are 
overwhelmed by ignorance, become confused, though the 
Paramesvara is really speaking untouched by their activity 
or action (5. 14, 15). It is not that the forms of the Parame- 
svara who is imperceptible, (that is, imperceptible to the 
organs)"' have thus been described as only two, namely. 
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qualityful (saguim) and qualityless (riirguna) ; but in some 
places both the f forms are mixed up in describing the 
imperceptible Paramesvara. For instance, there are mutually 
contradictory saguna-nirguna descriptions of the Paramesvara 
in the ninth chapter of the Gita where it is stated that : 
'' hhutahhft na ca bhlifastho'' (9. 9), that is, “I am the 
fundamental support of all created things, and yet, I am not in 
them and in the thirteenth chapter, where it is stated that : “the 
Parabrahman is neither sal (real) nor asat, i.e., illusory” (13. 12), 
“It appears to be possessed of all organs? yet, is devoid of organs, 
and is qualityless, and at the same time the experiencer of the 
qualities” (13. 14); “It is distant, and yet It is near” (13. 15) y 
“It is undivided, and yet It appears to be divided” (13.16). 
Nevertheless, in the beginning of the Gita, already in the 
second chapter, it is stated that “this Atman is imperceptible, 
unimaginable {acinfya) and immutable, i. e., aiikUnja'' (2.25); 
and there is in the thirteenth chapter, a description of the 
superiority of the imperceptible form of the Paramesvara, 
which is pure, qualityless (m/Y////^a), unorganised {niravayara)^ 
unchanging ( nirvikara)^ unimaginable (acinfya) and eternal 
(artadi), in the following words: — “this absolute Atman 
(Paramatman) is eternal, qualityless, and inexhaustible, and 
therefore, though It might reside in the body. It does nothing 
and is not effected by anything” (13. 31). 

As in the Bhagavadglta, so also in the Upanisads is the 
form of the imperceptible Paramesvara found described in three 
ways, that is, sometimes as being saguna (quality ful), sometimes 
as sagiirKi' rdrgwna (quality ful and quality less), and sometimes as 
rvirguna (qualityless). It is not that one must always have a 
visible icon before oneself for purposes of worship. It is possible 
to worship a form which is indefinite (nirakara), that is, which 
is imperceptible to the eyes and the other organs of Perception. 
But, unless that which is to be worshipped is perceptible to the 
Mind, though it might be imperceptible to the eyes and other 
organs of perception, its worship will be impossible. Worship 
means contemplation, visualising by the Mind (rmnas) or 
meditation ; and unless the Mind perceives some other quality 
of the object of contemplation— even if it cannot perceive its 
form— how can the Mind contemplate on it? T||refore!. 
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wherever the contemplation, mental visualisation or meditation 
of or on the imperceptible Paramesvara, that is, on the 
Paramesvara who is not visible to the eyes, has been mentioned, 
in the Upanisads, He has been considered as possessed of 
qualities (saymia). These qualities which are imagined to exist 
in the Paramesvara are more or less comprehensive or more or 
less sUitdka according to the merit of the worshipper, and 
everyone gets the result of his worship in the measure of his 
faith. It is stated in the Chandogyopanisad (3. 14. 1) that 
“man {piiriim) is the embodiment of his determination (i. e., he 
is kratumiya), and he gets his meed after death, according to his 
'kratu* (determination)’’ ; and it is also stated in the Bhagavad- 
gita that : “those who worship deities are merged in the deities, 
and those who worship ancestors are merged in the ancestors 
(Gita 9. 25), or ''yo yacckradd/iah sa eva safi\ that is, “every one 
obtains results according to his own faith (17. 3). Necessarily, 
therefore, different qualities of the imperceptible Paramesvara 
to be worshipped have been described in the Upanisads 
according to the difference in the spiritual merit of the wor- 
shipper. This portion of the Upanisads is technically called 
‘VIDYA’, Vidya means the path (in the form of worship) of 
reaching the Isvara, and any chapter in which such path is 
described has the suffix ‘vidya’ placed at the end of its name. 
Many forms of worship are described in the Upanisads,. 
such as Sandilya-vidya (Chan. 3. 14), Purusa-vidya (Chan. 3. 
16, 17), Paryamka-vidya (Kausl. l),Pranopascina (Kausi. 2) etc., 
etc., and all these forms have been dwelt upon in the third 
section of the third chapter of the Vedanta-Sutras. In these 
chapters, the imperceptible Paramesvara has been described 
as qualityful in the following terms ; e. g., ‘ ’ (mind- 

embodied), ' pramsartra ’ (embodiment of Vital Force), 'bhdrupa* 
(of shining appearance), ' sutyascmkalpa' (Truth-formed), 
dkdsatmd' (ether-like), ‘ sarm/cumd ’ (all-capable), ' sarvakdma' 
(fulfiller of all desires), sarvagandha" (embodiment of all 
scents), and ' 6‘armra.m i.e., embodiment of all tastes (Chan. 3. 
14. 2); and in the Taittiriyopanisad (Tai. 2. 1-5; 3. 2-6) the 
worship of the Brahman in a rising scale has been described 
as the worship of food, life, mind, practical knowledge 
{?i;miid||land joy (drianria); and in the Brhadaranyaka, Gargya 
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Balaki has prescribed to Ajatasatru the worship of the Spirit 
in the Sun, the Moon, ether, the air, fire, water, or the cardinal 
.points, as being the form of the Brahman; but Ajatasatru has 
told him that the true Brahman is beyond all these, and 
ultimately maintained that the worship of Vital Force 
(pranopasaNU) is the highest. But this list does not end here. 
All the forms of the Brahman mentioned above are technically 
called 'prafilca* (symbols), that is to say, an inferior form of 
the Brahman adopted for worship, or some sign indicating 
the Brahman; and when this form is kept before the eyes in 
the shape of an idol, it becomes a 'jrralima* (icon). But all 
the Upanisads lay down the doctrine that the real form of the 
Brahman is different from this (Kena 1. 2. 8). In some places, 
this Brahman is defined so as to include all qualities in only 
three qualities, as in the following expressions: 
jnanam miwiiafu brahmi'' (Taitti. 2. 1), or “ rijnatufm anundw'N 
brahrmi'' (Br. 3. 9. 28), or that the Brahman is of the form of 
satya (scit), j/lann (c//), atianda (joy), or is ' mcddumnrla' in form. 
And in other places, there are descriptions which include 
mutually contradictory qualities, in the same way as in the 
Bhagavadgita, like the following; ‘‘the Brahman is neither 
sat (real) nor ascit, i, e., illusory” (Rg. 10. 129), or is ''anor iujiyan 
vuihato rnabhjUn'\ that is, smaller than an atom and larger 
than the largest (Katha 2.20), or 'dad pjaii fannaijafi fad dlin^ 
tad antikpd\ that is, “ It does not move and yet It moves, It 
is far away and yet It is near (Isa 5 ; Mun. 3. 1. 7), or ” It has 
the appearance of possessing the qualities of all organs” 
{ sarveridriyafptnahfiasa), and yet is ' sarvimdnjjamvarjita\ i. e., 
devoid of all organs (Sveta. 3. 17). Mrtyu, in advising 

Naciketa, has kept aside all these descriptions, and said that 
the Brahman is something which is beyond righteousness, 
beyond that which is done and that which has not been done, 
and beyond that which ha.s happened and that which is 
capable of happening, i. e., ‘bhavya’ (Katha 2. 14); and 
similar descriptions are given by Brahmadeva to Rudra in 
the chapter on the Narayaniya religion in the Mahabharata 
(Ma. Bha. San. 351. 11.); and by Narada to Suka in the chapter 
on Moksa (331. 44). Even in the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
(Br. 2. 3. 2), it is stated in the beginning that there ire three 
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iconical forms of the Brahman, namely, earth, water, and fire 
and two non-iconical forms, namely, air and ether ; and it is 
then stated that the forms or colours of the ether-formed 
{sarabhUta) spirits into which these non-iconical forms are 
transformed, change; and it is ultimately stated that ''neti, 
vetV\ that is, “ It is not this”, “ It is not this”, that is to say, 
whatever has been described so far, is not the Brahman; the 
Parabrahman is something which is beyond {para) this non- 
iconical or iconical substance (which can be identified by 
Name and Form) , and is 'a(jrhya \ i, e., incomprehensible, and 
' wmrnamija \ i. e,, indescribable (Br. 2. 3. 7 and Ve. Su. 3, 2. 22). 
Nay, the Brahman is that which is beyond all objects 
whatsoever which can be named; and the words '' neti, 
that is, ‘‘It is not this, It is not this” have become a short 
symbol to show the imperceptible and qualityless form of 
that Brahman; and the same description has appeared four 
times in the Brhadaranyakopanisad (Brha. 3.2.29; 4.2.4; 

4. 4. 22; and 4. 5. 15); and in the same way, there are also 
descriptions in other Upanisads of the qualityless and 
unimaginable form of the Parabrahman, such as, ''yato vaco 
nivartante aprapya manasa saha"' (Taitti. 2. 9), or ''adresyam 
{adrsipA agrahyam'' (Mun. 1. 1.6), or “wa caksusa grhyate 
n't 'pi vaca (Mun. 3. 1. 8), that is, “That which is not visible 
to the eyes, and which cannot be described by speech”, or: 

asabdam asparsarn arupam avyayani 
fathd Wasani nityam agandJiavac ca yat \ 

anady anantam maJiatdh param dhruvam 
nicdyya tan mrtyuinukhdt pramucyate W 

that is. It does not possess the fire qualities of sound, touch,, 
colour, taste, and smell, which are possessed by the five 
primordial elements, and is without beginning, without end,, 
and imperishable (See Ve. Su. 3. 2. 22-30). In the description of 
the Narayanlya or Bhagavata religion in the Santiparva of the 
MahabhSrata, the Blessed Lord has described His real form to 
Narada as being “invisible, unsmellable, untouchable, quality- 
less, inorganic (niskala), unborn, eternal, permanent and 
ina,ctim (niskriya); and said that such His form is known as - 
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vasudeva paramatman' ( Vasudeva, the Absolute Atman); 
and that He is the Paramesvara who has transcended the three 
^constituents, and who creates and destroys the universe (Ma. 
Bha. San. 339. 21-38). 

Not only in the Bhagavadgita but also in the Bhagavata 
or Narayaniya religion described in the Mahabharata, and 
even in the Upanisads, the imperceptible form of the Parames- 
vara is considered to be superior to His perceptible form, and 
this imperceptible form is again described in three waysi 
that is, as being qualityful, qualityful-qualityless and quality- 
less, as will appear from the quotations above. Now, how is 
one going to harmonise these three mutually contradictory 
forms with the superior and imperceptible form of the 
Paramesvara? Out of these three forms, the qualityful-quality- 
less or dual form may be looked upon as a step between the 
.w/wwa /"qualityful) and the nirgumi (qualityless) or the ajneya 
(unknowable) ; because, one can realise the qualityless form 
only by, in the first place, realising the qualityful form, and 
then omitting quality after quality ; and it is in this rising 
grade that the worship of the symbol of the Brahman has been 
described in the Upanisads. For instance, in the Bhrguvalli 
in the Taittirlyopanisad, Bhrgu has said to Varupa in 
the first place that anna (food) is Brahman, and thereafter he 
has in a gradual order explained to him the other forms of the 
Brahman, namely, Vital Force (pramf^). Mind (inanas), diverse 
knowledge (vijndna) and joy i. e. aminda (Taitti. 3. 2-6). Or, it 
may even be said that, since that which has no qualities cannot 
be described by adjectives showing quality, it is necessary to 
describe it by mutually contradictory adjectives ; because, when 
you use the words ‘distant* or ‘real {sat) our mind gets 
inferentially the idea that there is some other thing, which is 
near or illusory (asat). But, if there is only one Brahman to 
be found on all sides, what can be called near or illusory, if 
one calls the Paramesvara distant or real (sat)? Therefore! 
one cannot but use such expressions as, ‘It is neither distant 
nor near, It is neither real nor illusory* and thereby get rid of 
mutually dependent quality-couplets like distant and near, or 
illusory and real; and one has to take advantage of these 
mutually contradictory adjectives in ordinary conversation for 
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showing that, that which remains, and which is qualityless, 
and is such as exists everywhere and at all times, in an 
unrelated and independent state, is the true Brahman (Gi. 13. 12)^ 
In as much as whatever is, is Brahman, it is distant and it is 
also near, it is real or existent, and, at the same time, it is 
unreal or illusory ; and looking at the matter from another 
point of view, the same Brahman may be defined at the same 
time by mutually contradictory adjectives (Gi. 11. 17 ; 13. 15). 
But though, in this way, one justifies the dual qualification of 
hlualityfuHiiialityless’ yet, it still remains to explain how the 
tw'o mutually contradictory qualifications of ‘qualityfuF and 
'qualityless’ can be applied to the same Paramesvara. When the 
imperceptible Paramesvara takes up a perceptible {vyakta form 
which is cognisable by the organs, that may be said to be His 
Maya or illusion ; but wdien He changes from the Qualityless to 
the Qualityful without becoming perceptible to or cognisable by 
the organs, and remains imperceptible, how is He to be called? 
For instance, one and the same indefinite Paramesvara is 
looked upon by some as qualityless, and is described by the 
words ''nett, vpft\ that is, “It is not this, It is not this’"; whereas 
others consider him qualityful, that is, as possessing all 
qualities and being the doer of all things, and being kind. Then 
it becomes necessary to explain, what the reason for this is, and 
which is the more correct description, as also to explain how 
the entire perceptible universe and all living beings came into 
existence out of one qualityless and imperceptible Brahman. 
To say that the imperceptible Paramesvara, who brings all 
projects to a successful conclusion, is, as a matter of fact, 
qualityful, and that His description in the Upanisads and in 
the Gita as ‘ quality less ' is an exaggeration or meaningless 
praise, would he like cutting at the very root of the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self; because, characterising as an exaggeration 
the conscious self-experience of great Ilsis, who, after concen- 
trating their minds and after very minute and peaceful 
meditation, have expounded the doctrine, that that is the true 
form of the Brahman wdiich: ''yato vaco nivarfanfe aprapyn 
marujisa saha'' (Tai. 2. 9), that is, “is unrealisable by the mind, 
and which cannot be described by speech” ; and saying that 
the true Brahman must be qualityful, because our minds cannot 
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grasp the idea of an eternal and qualityless Brahman, wonlcD 
be as reasonable as saying that one’s own candle-light is 
superior to the Sun I It would be different, of course, if this 
qualityless form of the Paramesvara had not been explained' 
and justified in the IJpanisads or in the Gita ; but such is not 
the case. The Bhagavadglta does not rest with saying that 
the superior and true form of the Paramesvara is imperceptible, 
and that His taking up the form of the perceptible Cosmos is 
His MAYA (Gi. 4. 6). The Blessed Lord has said to Arjuna 
in clear and unmistakable terms that : ‘‘as a result of MOHA 
(ignorance) arising from the qualities of Prakrti, FOOLISH 
PEOPLE consider the (imperceptible and qualityless) Atman 
as the performer of Actions” (Gi. 3. 27-29) ; the Isvara does 
nothing, and people are deceived as a result of IGNORANCE 
(Gl. 5. 15); that is to say, though the imperceptible Atman or 
the Absolute Isvara is fundamentally qualityless (Gi. 13. 31),. 
people as a result of ‘confusion’ or ‘ignorance’ foist on Him^^ 
qualities like activity etc., and make Him quality ful and 
imperceptible (Gi. 7. 24). From this, it follows that the true 
doctrines of the Gita about the form of the Paramesvara are 
that : — (1) though there is any amount of description of the 
perceptible form of the Paramesvara in the Gita, yet, His 
fundamental and superior form is imperceptible and qualityless^ 
and people look upon Him as qualityful by IGNORANCE or 
MOHA; (2) the Sarhkhya Prakrti is His perceptible diffusion 
that is to say, the whole of this cosmos is the ILLUSION of 
the Paramesvara ; and (3) the Sarhkhya Purusa, that is, the 
personal Self, is fundamentally of the same form as the 
Paramesvara, and is qualityless and inactive like the 
Paramesvara, but people consider him as a doer (Icarfa) as a 
result of IGNORANCE. The same are the doctrines of Vedanta 
philosophy. But in later Vedanta treatises, some amount 
of distinction is made between Maya (illusion) and Avidya 
(ignorance) in enunciating these doctrines. For instance, in 
the Pancackisi, it is stated in the beginning, that the Atman 
and the Parabrahman are originally identical, that is, are both 
of the form of the Brahman, and that when this Brahman, in 
the form of Consciousness (citj is reflected in the form of Mays 
(Illusion), Prakrti composed of the saftva, rajas and tamas' 
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constituents (the Sarhkhya fundamental Prakirti) ccmes into 
existence. But later on, this Mays is subdivided into 'rhUija* 
(illusion) and 'avidya' (ignorance); and it is stated that we have 
pure mdya when the pure (suddha) saftva component, out of the 
three components of this Maya is preponderant, and the 
Brahman which is reflected in this pure maya, is called the 
qualityful or perceptible Isvara (Hiranya-garbha); and, if this 
sattva component is impure (asuddfui), that Maya becomes 
avidya' (ignorance\ and the Brahman which is reflected 
in it is given the name of *jiva (Panca. 1. IS-l?). From 
this point of view, it is necessary to make a two-fold 
distinction between one and the same Maya, by looking 
upon maya as the cause of the ‘perceptible Isvara’ springing 
out of the Parabrahman, and ^aiidya* as the cause of the 
‘Jiva’ springing out of the Parabrahman. But, this 
distinction has not been made in the Gita. The Gita says that 
the Jiva becomes confused (7. 4-15) as a result of the same 
Maya by means of which the Blessed Lord takes up his- 
perceptible or qualityful form (7. 35), or by means of which 
the eight-fold Prakrti, that is, all the various objects in the world 
are born from Him (4. 6). The word 'avidyd* does not occur 
anywhere in the Gita, and where it appears in the Svetasva- 
taropanisad, it is used to signify the diffusion of Maya 
(Sveta 5. 1). I shall, therefore, disregard the subtle difference 
made in later Vedantic treatises between audya and maya 
in relation to the Jiva and the Isvara, merely for purposes 
of facility of exposition, and take the words indya, avidya 
and ajnUna as synonymous, and shortly and scientifically deal 
with the question as to what is ordinarily the elementary form 
of this Maya with its three constituents or of avidya, ajnana,, 
or moha^ and also how the doctrines of the Gita or of the 
Upanisads can be explained with reference to that form. 

Although the words ntrgum and saguna are apparently 
insignificant, yet, when one considers all the various things 
which they include, the entire Cosmos verily stands in front of 
one’s eyes. These two small words embrace such numerous 
and ponderous questions as : how has the unbroken entity of 
that enternal Parabrahman, which is the Root of the Cosmos, 
been broken up by its acquiring the numerous activities or 

37—38 
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qualities whicli are perceptible to human organs, though it 
was originally ONE, inactive, and apathetic ?; or, how is that, 
■which was fundamentally homogeneous, now seen to be trans- 
formed into distinct, heterogeneous, and perceptible objects ?; 
how has that Parabrahman, which is nirmkara (immutable), 
and which does not possess the various qualities of sweetness, 
pungency, bitterness, solidity, liquidity, heat or cold, given 
rise to different kinds of tastes, or to more or less of solidity 
or liquidity, or to numerous couples of opposite qualities, such 
as, heat and cold, happiness and pain, light and darkness, death 
and immortality?; how has that Parabrahman, which is 
peaceful and undisturbed, given rise to numerous kinds of voices 
or sounds ?; how has that Parabrahman, which does not know 
the difference of inside or outside, or distant or near, acquired 
the qualities of being here or further away, near or distant, 
or towards the East or towards the West, which are qualities 
of directions or of place ? ; how has that Parabrahman, which 
as immutable, unaffected by Time, permanent and immortal 
been changed into objects, which perish in a longer or shorter 
space of time ? ; or how has that Parabrahman, which is not 
affected by the law of causes and products, come before us in 
the form of a cause and a product, in the shape of earth and 
the earthenware pot ? Or, to express the same thing in short, we 
have now to consider how that which was ONE, acquired 
■diversity; how that which was non-dual, acquired duality; 
how that which was untouched by opposite doubles {dvafndm), 
became affected by these opposite doubles; or, how that which 
was unattached (asamga), acquired attachment {samga). 
Saihkhya philosophy has got over this difficulty by imagining 
a duality from the very beginning, and by saying that 
qualityful Prakrti with its three constituents, is eternal and 
independent, in the same way as the qualityless and eternal 
Purusa (Spirit), But, not only is the natural tendency of the 
human mind, to find out the fundamental Root of the world, 
not satisfied by this duality, but it also does not bear the test 
of logic. Therefore, the writers of the Upanisads have gone 
beyond Prakrti and Purusa, and laid down the doctrine that 
the qualityless (nirguva) Brahman, which is even higher than 
the sacddamnda Brahman, i. e., the Brahman possessed of the 
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«qualities of eternal Existence (sat), Consciousness [cit), and 
Joy (ananda), is the root of the world. But, I must now explain 
how the Qualityful ( saguiya ) came out of the Qualityless 
(nirgumh because, it is a doctrine of Vedanta, as of SSmkhya 
philosophy, that that which is not, is not; and that that which 
.is, can never come into existence out of that which is not. 
According to this doctrine, the Qualityful (saguna), that is, 
'the qualityful objects in the world cannot come into existence 
out of the Brahman which is qualityless {nirgwga). Then, 
whence has the Qualityful come ? If one says that the 
Qualityful does not exist, then, one can see it before one’s 
eyes; and, if one says that the Qualityful is Real (existing), 
an the same way as the Qualityless, then, in as much 
as the forms of qualities like, sound, touch, form, taste etc., 
which are perceptible to the organs, are one to-day and different 
to-morrow, that is, are ever-changing, or in other words, are 
perishable, mutable, and inconstant, one has to say, that the 
all-pervading Paramesvara is, so far at least as this qualityful 
part of Him is concerned, (imagining of course, the 
Paramesvara to be divisible), perishable. And how can one 
give the name of Paramesvara to something, which is divisible 
and perishable, and which always acts in a dependent way , 
and subject to the rules which regulate the creation ? In short, 
whether you imagine that all qualityful objects, which are 
,perceptible to the organs, have sprung out of the five primordial 
•elements, or whether you imagine with the Samkhyas or the 
•material scientists, that all objects have been created from one 
-and the same imperceptible but qualityful fundamental 
Matter, whichever position you take up, so long as this funda- 
•mental Prakrti (Matter) has not been divested of perishable 
•qualities, one certainly cannot describe these five primordial 
elements or this fundamental substance in the shape of Prakrti 
as the imperishable, independent, or immortal element of the 
world. Therefore, he who wants to accept the theory of 
Prakrtii, must either give up the position that the Paramesvara 
is eternal, independent and immortal, or he must try to find 
out what lies beyond the five primordial elements, or beyond the 
fundamental qualityful Prakrti known as ‘ Prakrti ’; and there 
.is no third alternative. In the same way, as it is impossible to 
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quencli thirst by a mirage, or to get oil out of sand, so also is 
it futile to hope that immortality can ever come out of that 
which is palpably perishable ; and, therefore, Yajnavalkya has 
definitely told Maitreyi that, however much of wealth one may 
acquire, yet, “ a?nr/a/tmya tu iMsasti vittena” (Br. 2. 4. 2), i. e.,. 
“ Do not entertain the hope of obtaining immortality by such 
wealth”. Well; if you say that immortality is unreal, then, 
every man entertains the hope that the reward which he wishes 
to obtain from a king should be available for enjoyment after 
his death to his sons, grand-sons etc., so long as the Sun and 
the Moon last ; or, we even find that, if there is a chance for a 
man to acquire long-standing or permanent fame, he does not 
care even for life. Not only are there prayers of the ancient 
Rsislike: “OIndra! give us ‘ ak-jita sram’, that is, imperi- 
shable fame or wealth” (Rg. 1. 9. 7) or, “ O Soma! make me 
immortal in the sphere of Vaivasvata (Yama)” (Rg. 9. 133. S} 
to be found in extremely ancient works like the Rgveda, but 
even in modern times, pure Materialists like Spencer, Kant, 
and others are found maintaining that “ it is the highest moral 
duty of mankind in this world to try to obtain the permanent 
happiness of the present and future generations, without being 
deluded by transient happiness”. From where has this idea of 
permanent happiness, beyond the span of one’s own life, that 
is to say, of immortality come ? If one says that it is inherent 
nature, then, one is bound to admit that there is some immortal 
substance beyond this perishable body ; and, if one says that 
such an immortal substance does not exist, then, one cannot 
explain in any other way that mental tendency which on© 
oneself actually experiences. In this difficulty, many Materi- 
alists advise that, as these questions can never be solved, we 
should not attempt to solve them, or allow our minds to travel 
beyond the qualities or objects which are to be found in the 
visible world. This advice seems easy to follow ; but, who is 
going to control the natural desire for philosophy which exists 
in the human mind, and how ? ; and, if this unquenchable desire 
for knowledge is once killed, how is knowledge to be increased? 
Ever since the day when the human being came into this world 
he has been continually thinking of what the fundamental 
immortal principle at the root of this visible and perishable 
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world, is; and, how he will reach it; and, however much the 
Material sciences are developed, this inherent tendency of the 
human mind towards the knowledge of the immortal principle 
will not be lessened. Let the material sciences be developed, as 
much as they can, philosophy will always pocket all the know- 
ledge of Nature contained in them, and run beyond ! That was 
the state of things three or four thousand years ago, and the 
same state of things is now seen in Western countries. Nay, on 
that day when this ambition of a human being comes to an end, 
we will have to say of him “ sa mi rnukto ’thava pasuh ”, that 
is, “ he is either a Released soul, or a brute !” 

No philosophers from any other country have yet found an 
«xplanation, which is more reasonable than the one given 
in our ancient treatises, about the existence of an Element, 
which is unbounded by time or place, and is immortal, 
eternal, independent, homogeneous, sole, immutable, all- 
pervasive, and qualityless, or as to how the qualityful creation 
came into existence out of that qualityless Element. The 
modern German philosopher Kant has minutely examined the 
reasons why man acquires a synthetic knowledge of the 
heterogeneity of the external universe, and he has given the 
same explanation as our philosophers, but in a clearer way and 
according to modern scientific methods ; and although Haegel 
has gone beyond Kant, yet his deductions do not go beyond 
those of Vedanta. The same is the case with Schaupenhaur. 
He had read the Latin translation of the Upanisads, and he 
himself has admitted that he has in his works borrowed ideas 
from this “ most valuable work in the world’s literature ”. 
But it is not possible to consider in a small book like this, these 
difficult problems and their pros and cons, or the similarity 
and dissimilarity between the doctrines of Vedanta philosophy, 
and the doctrines laid down by Kant and other Western 
philosophers, or to consider the minute differences between 
the Vedanta philosophy appearing in ancient treatises like 
the Upanisads and the Vedanta-Sutras, and that expounded 
in later works. Therefore, I have in this book broadly 
referred to only that portion of them to which it is necessary 
to refer in order to impress on the minds of my readers the 
veracity, the importance, and the reasons for the Metaphysical 
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doctrines in the Gita, on the authority principally of the 
TJpani^ds, and the VedSnta-Sutras, and of the Bh&syas 
(commentaries) of Sri Saihkaracarya on them. In order to 
determine what lies beyond the Samkhya Dualism of Matter 
and Spirit, it is not sufficient to stop with the distinction 
made by Dualists between the Observer of the world and the 
visible world ; and one has to consider minutely the form of 
the knowledge Vhich the man who sees the world gets of the 
external world, as also how that knowledge is acquired, and 
what that knowledge consists of. Animals see the objects in. 
the external world in the same way as they are seen by men.. 
But, as man has got the special power of synthesising the 
experience impressed on his mind through organs of Perception 
like the eyes, ears, etc., he has got the special quality that he 
acquires the knowledge of the objects in the external world. 
It has already been explained by me in the chapter on the 
Body and the Atman, that that power of synthesis, which is 
responsible for this special feature in man, is a power which is 
beyond Mind and Reason, that is to say, is a power of the 
Atman. Man acquires the knowledge, not of only one object, 
but also and in the same way, of the various relations in the 
shape of causes and products, between the diverse objects in 
the world — which are known as the laws or principles of 
Creation ; because, although the various objects in the world 
might be visible to the eyes, yet, the relation of causes and 
products between them is not a thing which is actually visible ; 
and that relation is determined by the intellectual activity of 
the one who sees. For instance, when a particular object has 
passed before our eyes, we decide that he is a soldier by seeing 
his form and his movement, and that impression remains fixed 
in our minds. When another similar object passes before our 
eyes in the wake of the first object, the same intellectual 
process is repeated, and our Reason decides that that object is 
a second soldier ; and when, in this way, we, by our memory, 
remember the various impressions, which our mind has 
received one after the other, but at different moments or times^ 
and synthesise them, we get the synthetical knowledge of 
these various impressions that an ‘ army ’ has been passing in 
front of our eyes. When the mind has decided by looking at 
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the form of the object which comes after the army, that he 
a ‘ king the former impression about the army, and the new 
impression about the king, are once more synthesised by our 
mind, and we say that the procession of the king is passing. 
From this, it becomes necessary for us to say, that our 
knowledge of the world is not some gross object which is 
actually perceived by the organs, but that ‘ knowledge ’ is the 
result of the synthesis of the various impressions received 
by the mind, which is made by the * Observing Atman 
and for the same reason Knowledge (Jnana) has been defined 
in the Bhagavadgita by the words : “ avibhaldam vibhalctem ’V 
that is, by saying that : “ that is true knowledge by 
means of which we realise the non-diversity or unity in 
that which is diverse or different” (Gi. 18. 20). But if one 
again minutely considers what that is of which impressions 
are first received on the mind through the medium of the organs,, 
it will be seen that though by means of the eyes, ears, nose 
etc., we may get knowledge of the form, sound, smell or other 
qualities of various objects, yet, our organs cannot tell us 
anything about the internal form of that substance which 
possesses these external qualities. We see that wet earth is 
manufactured into a pot, but we are not able to know what the 
elementary fundamental form of that substance which we- 
call ‘wet earth’, is. When the mind has severally perceived the 
various qualities of stickiness, wetness, dirtiness of colour, or 
rotundity of form in the earthenware pot, the ‘Observing’' 
Atman synthesises all these various impressions, and says 
“this is wet earth” ; and later on when the Mind perceives the 
qualities of a hollow and round form or appearance, or a firm 
sound, or dryness of this very substance (for there is no reason 
to believe that the elementary form of the substance has 
changed), the ‘Observer’ synthesises all these qualities and calls 
the substance a ‘pot’. In short, all the change or difference 
takes place only in the quality of 'rupa' or 'akara\ that is,, 
‘form’, and the same fundamental substance gets different names 

Of. <^Know ledge is first produced by the synthesis of what is 
manifold”. Kant’s Critique of Pure Season^ p. 64, Max MuUer^a 
translation, 2nd Edition. 
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after the ‘Observ'er’ has syathesised the impressions made by 
these various qualities on the Mind. The most simple examples 
of this are the sea and the waves, or gold and ornaments ; because* 
the qualities of colour, solidity or liquidity, and weight, in 
these various objects, remain unchanged and the *rupa' (form) 
and name are the only two things which change; and, therefore* 
these easy illustrations are always mentioned in Vedanta 
philosophy. The gold remains the same ; but the ' Observer 
who synthesises the impressions received by the Mind, through 
the organs, of the changes which have taken place at different 
times in its form, gives to this fundamentally one and the 
same substance different names at different times, e. g., once 
'‘necklace’, at another time ‘ armlets *: once ‘ bangles and at 
another time a ‘ necklet once ‘ rings ’, and at another time a 
' chandrahara ’ etc. These various NAMES which we give to 
objects from time to time, and the various FORMS of those 
objects by reason of which those names changed, are referred to 

in the Upanisads as 'NAMA-RUPA’ (Name and Form) and 
this technical term also includes all other qualities (Chan. 6. 3 
and 4; Br. 1. 4. 7); because, whatever quality is taken, it must 
have some Name or Form. But although these NAMES and 
FORMS change every moment, yet, there is underlying them 
some substance, which is different from that Name and Form, 
and which never changes; and it becomes necessary for us 
to say, that numerous films in the shape of Name and Form 
have come on this fundamental substance, in the same way 
as some floating substance {tarahga) comes on the surface of 
water. Our organs cannot perceive anything except Name 
and Form; therefore, it is true that our organs cannot realise 
that fundamental substance which is the substratum of 
these Names and Forms, but is different from them. But, 
though this Elementary Substance, which is the foundation 
of the entire universe, may be imperceptible, that is, un- 
oognis?ible by the organs, yet, our Reason has drawn the 
definite inference that it is ‘ sat \ that is, really and 
eternally to be found in arid under this Name and Form, 
and never ceases to exist; because, if you say, that there 
is fundamentally nothing beyond the Name and Form 
which is perceptible to our organs, then a ‘necklace* and 
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“* bangles’ will become different objects, and there will be 
no foundation for the knowledge acquired by us, that both are 
made of one and the same substance, gold. All that we will be 
able to say is : ‘ this is a necklace ‘ these are bangles but 
we will not be able to say that ‘ the necklace is of gold It, 
therefore, logically follows that that gold, with which we 
•connect the necklace or chain embodied in a Name and Form by 
means of the words ‘ is of ’ in the sentences ‘ the necklace is of 
gold’, ‘ the chain is of gold etc., is not non-existent like the horn 
of the hare ; and that the word ‘ gold ’ gives one the idea of that 
rsubstance which has become the foundation of all golden 
ornaments. When the same logical argument is applied to all 
fihe various objects in the world, we come to the conclusion 
that the various objects having Names and Forms which we 
come across, such as, stones, pearls, silver, iron, wood, etc., 
have come into existence as a result of different Names and 
Forms having been super-imposed on one and the same eternal 
substance ; that all the difference is only in the Name and 
Form and not in the fundamental substance ; and that there 
permanently exists at the bottom of all Names and Forms 
only one homogeneous' substance. ‘Existing at all times in 
a permanent form in all substances ’ in this way, is technically 
known in Sanskrit as * saffa-samanya \ 

This doctrine of our Vedanta philosophy has been accepted as 
correct by modern Western philosophers like Kant and others; 
and this invisible substance, which is different from all Names 
and Forms, and which is the root of the universe embodied in 
Name and Form, is in their books referred to as * Thing-in-itself 
(vastu-tattva) ; and the Name and Form which becomes 
perceptible to the eyes and the other organs is called by them 
“external appearance” But it is usual in Vedanta philosophy 
to refer to this everchanging external Appearance embodied in 

* This Bttbject-matter has been considered in the Oritique of 
Pure Reason by Kant. He has named the fundamental substance 
•underlying the world as *^Ding an dch^^ (the Thing-in-itself) ; and I 
have translated those words by *vastu-tattvd * the external appearance 
■of Name and Form has been named by Kant as ^Erscimnung^ 
(Appearance). According to Kant| the ^Thing-in-itself' cannot be 
known* 
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Name and Form as ‘mthya’ (illusory), or 'nuiamnta (perishable) ; 
and to refer to the Fundamental Element as 'satya’ (Real) or 
‘amrto’ (immortal). Ordinary people define the word ‘satya’ hj 
saying 'caksur vai satyam', that is, “that which is seen by the^ 
eyes is real” ; and if one considers the ordinary course of life,, 
it is needless to say that there is a world of difference between^ 
seeing in a dream that one has got a lakh of rupees, or hearing, 
about a lakh of rupees, and actually getting a lakh of rupees. 
Therefore, the dictum ‘cakmr vai satyani (i. e., that is Real, 
which is seen by the eyes) has been emrnciated in the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad (Br. 5. 14. 4) in order to explain whether 
one should trust more one’s eyes or one’s ears, if one 
has merely heard something by mere hearsay, or if one has 
actually seen it. But, what is the use of this relative definition 
of 'satya' (Reality) for a science by which one has to determine 
whether the rupee which goes under the visible Name of 
‘rupee’ or is recognised by its Form, namely, by its round; 
appearance, is Real ? We also see in the course of ordinary 
affairs, that if there is no consistency in what a man says, and. 
if he now says one thing and shortly afterwards another thing, 
people call him false. Then, why should not the same 
argument be applied to the Name and Form called ‘rupee’ (not 
to the underlying substance) and the rupee be called false or 
illusory ? For, we can take away the Name and Form, ‘rupee’ 
of a rupee, which our eyes see to-day, and give it to-morrow the 
Name and Form of ‘chain’ or ‘cup’ ; that is to say, we see by our 
own eyes that Names and Forms always change, that is, are not 
constant. Besides, if one says that nothing else is true except 
what one sees by one’s eyes, then, we will be landed in the 
position of calling that mental process of synthesis by means 
of which we acquire the knowledge of the ^world, and which 
is not visible to our eyes, unreal or false ; and, thereby,, 
we will have to say that all knowledge whatsoever which we 
acquire is false. Taking into account this and such other 
difficulties, the ordinary and relative definition of 'satya' 
namely, “that alone is 'satya' (Real) which can be seen, 
by the eyes”, is not accepted as correct; and the word 'satya' 
has been defined in the Sarvopanisad as meaning something: 
which is imperishable, that is, which does not cease to exist*. 
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though all other things have ceased to exist • and in the same 
way, satya has been defined in the MahabhSrata as : 

satyaih nama 'vyaya^n rdtyam avikari tathcdva ca \ * 

(Ma. Bha. SSn. 162. 10) 

that is, “that only is Real which is avyaya (i.e., never 
destroyed), 7utya (i. e., always the same), and avikari (i. e., of 
which the form is never changed)”. This is the principle 
underlying the fact that a person who now says one thing and 
shortly afterwards another thing is called ‘false’ in common 
parlance. When we accept this non-relative definition of the 
Real (satya), one has necessarily to come to the conclusion that 
the Name and Form which constantly changes is false, though 
it is seen by the eyes; and that the immortal Thing-in-itself 
{vastu4aitva), which is at the bottom of and is covered by that 
Name and Form, and which always remains the same, is Real, 
though it is not seen by the eyes. The description of Brahman 
which is given in the Bhagavadgita in the following words, 
namely, '*yah sa sarvesii hhutem imsyatsu na viimsyati' (Gi. 8. 
30; 13, 27), that is, “ that is the immutable (aA.^ra) Brahman 
which never ceases to exist, although all things, that is, the 
bodies of all things encased in Name and Form are destroyed”, 
has been given on the basis of this principle ; and the same 
stanza has again appeared in the description of the Narayanlya 
or Bhagavata religion in the Mahabharata with the different 
reading ''bhutxigramasarxrem'' instead of ''yah sa sarvem hhutem ' 
(Ma. Bha. San. 339. 23). In the same way, the meaning of the 
16th and 17th stanzas of the second chapter of the Gita is the 
same. When, in Vedanta philosophy, the ornament is referred 
to as ‘/mYAi/a’ (illusory) and the gold as 'satya' (real), one has 
not to understand that comparison as meaning that the 
ornament is useless, or invisible to the eyes, or totally false, 
that is, mere earth to which gold foil has been attached, or not 
in existence at all. The word 'jnithya* has been used there with 
reference to the qualities of colour, form etc., and of appearance 

^ In defining the word < real ^ (sat or satya)^ Green has said : 
^•whatever anything is really^ it is unalterably^^ (Prolegomena to Etkicsy. 
§25.) This definition of Green and the definition in the Mahi- 
bharata are fundamentally one and the same. 
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of an object, that is, to its external appearance, and not to the 
fundamental substance ; because, as must be borne in mind, the 
fundamental substance is always 'satya' (Real). The Vedantist 
has to ascertain what the fundamental substance underlying 
the covering of Name and Form of various objects is ; and 
that is the real subject-matter of philosophy. Even in ordinary 
life, we see that although a large sum may have been spent by 
us on labour for manufacturing a particular ornament, yet, if 
one is forced to sell that ornament to a merchant in adverse 
circumstances, the merchant says to us : “I do not take into 
account what expenses you have incurred per tola for 
manufacturing the ornament ; if you are prepared to sell me this 
ornament as gold by weight, I will buy it” ! If the same idea 
is to be conveyed in Vedanta terminology, we will have to say 
that, ‘*the merchant sees the ornament to be illusory, and only 
the gold to be real”. In the same way, if one wishes to sell a 
newly built house, the purchaser pays no attention to what 
amount has been spent for giving that house prettiness {rujxi^ 
form), or convenience of arrangement (a/cr//= construction), and 
says that the house should be sold to him by the value of the 
timber and other material which has been used in constructing 
the house. My readers will get a clear idea from the above 
illustrations about the meaning of the reference by Vedantists 
to the Name-d and Form-ed ( nwmrupatmaka ) world as illusory 
and to the Brahman as real. When one says that the visible 
world is 'mithya' (illusory), one is not to be understood as 
meaning that it is not visible to the eyes ; the real meaning 
that the numerous appearances of various objects 
in the world resulting from Time or Space and diversified 
by Name and Form are perishable, that is, ‘ mithya ' 
and that that imperishable and immutable substance which 
exists eternally under the cloak of this Name and Form is 
permanent and real. The merchant considers bangles, anklets, 
chain, armlets, and other ornaments as ‘ mithya ’ ( illusory ) and 
gold alone as saiya ( real ). But in the factory of the goldsmith 
of the world, various Names and Forms are given to one and 
the same Fundamental Substance, and such various ornaments 
as 'gold, stone, timber, water, air etc. are formed out of that 
Substance. Therefore, the YedAntist goes a little deeper than 
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the ordinary merchant, and looks upon all Names and Forms,, 
such as, gold, silver, or stone etc. as mithya { illusory ), and 
looks upon the Fundamental Substance being the substratum 
of all those objects, that is, the Thing- in-itself ( mstu-tatim ) 
as ^satya ' ( immutable or real ). As this Thing-in-itself has no 
qualities of Name, Form etc., it is impossible that it should ever 
become perceptible to the organs like eyes etc. But not only 
can one form a definite inference, by means of one’s Reason, 
that it must exist in an imperceptible form, though it is 
invisible to the eyes, or unsmellable by the nose, or untouchable 
by the hand, but one has also to come to the conclusion that 
the immutable ‘THAT’ in this world is the real Thing-in-itself. 
This is what is known as the Fundamental Real in the world. 
But, some foolish foreign scholars and some local scholars 
considered as ‘ philosophers ’, without taking into account these 
technical Vedantic meanings of the words ‘ satya ’ and ‘ mithya ’, 
or taking the trouble to see whether or not it is possible for the 
word ‘ satija ' to have a meaning different from what they think, 
ridicule Vedanta by saying: “that world which we actually 
see with our own eyes is called 'mithya' (illusory) by the 
Vedantists! Now, what is to be done?’’ But as Yaska has said 
it, a pillar is not to blame because a blind man does not see 
it 1 It has been stated over and over again in the Chandogya 
( 6. 1 and 7. 1 ), Brhadaranyaka (1. 6. 3 ), Mundaka (3. 2. 8 ), 
Prasna. (6. 5 ), and other Upanisads that the ever-changing 
(that is, perishable) Names and Forms are not real, and 
that he who wishes to see the Real (that is, permanent) 
Element, must extend his vision beyond these Names and 
Forms ; and these Names and Forms have in the Katha (3. 5) 
and Mundaka (1. 3. 9) been referred to as 'avidya', and ultimately 
in the Svetasvataropanisad as 'mayd' (Sve. 4. 10). In the 
Bhagavadglta, the same meaning is conveyed by the words 
‘rnaya’ 'moha', and 'ajhana'. That which existed in the 
commencement of the world was without Name and Form, that 
is, it was qualityless and imperceptible ; and the same thing 
later on becomes perceptible and qualityful, as a result of its 
acquiring Names and Forms (Br. 1. 4. 7 ; and Chan. 6. 1. 2, 3). 
Therefore, the mutable and perishable Name and Form is given 
the name 'M&y& ’ and the visible or qualityful world is said to 
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be the illusory MSyic drama or 'lUa' of the I^vara. From this 
l>oint of view, the Samkhya Prakrti is nothing but M&yi 
composed of the satfva, rajas and tamos constituents, that is to 
■say, Maya possessing Name and Form, though it might be 
imperceptible ; and the creation or extension of the perceptible 
universe, described in the eighth chapter as having sprung from 
-this Prakrti, is also the evolution of that May§ embodied in 
•qualityful Names and Forms ; because, whatever quality may 
be taken, it is bound to be visible to the organs, that is to say, 
-to be embodied in Name and Form. All the Material sciences 
fall in this way into the category of Maya. Take History, 
Geology, Electricity, Chemistry, Physics or any other science ; 
all the exposition to be found in it is only of Names and Forms, 
■that is to say, only of how a particular substance loses one 
Name and Form and acquires another Name and Form. For 
instance, these sciences only consider how and when that which 
is known as ‘water’ acquires the name of ‘steam’, or how 
various aniline dyes, having the red, green, blue, or various 
other colours, which are only differences of Name and Form, 
are formed from one black substance called coal-tar, etc. 
Therefore, by studying these sciences which are engrossed in 
Names and Forms, one cannot acquire the knowledge of the Real 
Substance, which is beyond Names and Forms; and it is clear that 
he who wishes to find the form of the Real Brahman must extend 
his vision beyond these Material sciences, that is to say, beyond 
■these sciences which deal only with Names and Forms. And 
the same meaning is conveyed by the story at the commence- 
ment of the seventh chapter of the Chandogyopanisad. In the 
beginning of the story, Narada went to Sanatkumara, that is, 
to Skanda, and said : “Give me knowledge of the Atman’’. 
In reply, Sanatkumara said to him: “Tell me what you 
have learnt, so that I will tell you what comes next’’. Narada 
said: “I have learnt all the Vedas, namely, the Rg. and the 
other Vedas, in all four, as also History and Puranas (which is 
the fifth Veda), and also Grammar, Mathematics, Logic, Pine 
Arts, Ethics, subsidiary parts of the Vedas {vedanga), Morality, 
Black Magic, Warfare {k^ra-vidya), Astrology, the science of 
Serpents, Deities etc.; but I have not thereby acquired the 
knowledge of the Atman, and I have, therefore, come to you ’’. 
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In reply to that, Sanatkumara said : “ All that you have learnt 
•deals only with Names and Forms and the true Brahman is 
far beyond this Nama-Brahma (the Brahman qualified by 
Names)”; and he has afterwards gradually described to Narada 
•the Immortal Element in the form of the Absolute Spirit, 
which is beyond Names and Forms, that is to say, beyond the 
. Sarhkhya imperceptible Frakrti, as also beyond Speech, Hope, 
Project, Mind, Reason ( juana ) and Life( praiia ), and is 
superior to all of them. 

All that has been said before may be summarised by 
•saying that though the human organs cannot actually perceive 
-or know anything except Names and Forms, yet, there must 
be some invisible, that is, imperceptible, eternal substance 
which is covered by this cloak of non-permanent Names and 
Forms ; and that, it is on that account that we get a synthetic 
knowledge of the world. Whatever knowledge is acquired, 
is acquired by the Atman; and therefore, the Atman is called 
the ‘ Jnata ’ (Knower). Whatever knowledge is acquired by 
this Knower, is of the Cosmos defined by Name and Form; and, 
therefore, this external Cosmos defined by Name and Form 
is called ‘Jnana’ (Ma. Bha. San. 306.40); and the Thing-in-it- 
8elf(m.sfM-iaffra) which is at the root of this Name-d and Form-ed 
{namarupatmaica) Cosmos is called the ‘ Jneya ’. Accepting 
this classification, the Bhagavadgita says that the ' IcMrajm 
otma ' is the Jilata and the eternal Parabrahman, uncognisable 
by the organs is the Jneya (Gi. 13. 12-17); and dividing 
Jnana (Knowledge) subsequently into three parts, the Know- 
ledge of the world arising on account of diversity or mani- 
manifoldness, is called rajasa knowledge, and the synthetic 
knowledge ultimately obtained from this diversity is called 
sathika knowledge (Gl. 18. 20, 21). To this an objection is 
raised by some to the effect that it is not proper for us to make 
the three-fold division of Jnata, Jnana, Jneya (the Knower, 
Knowledge, and the To-Be-Known) ; and that there is no 
evidence before us for saying that there is anything in the world 
except that of which we get knowledge. The visible things, 
such as, cows, horses, etc., which are seen by us are nothing 
but the Knowledge which we have acquired; and although 
4his Knowledge is Real, yet, as there is no means except 
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Knowledge itself for describing that of which this Knowledge- 
has been acquired, we cannot say that there are any external 
objects besides this Knowledge which are independent sub- 
stances, nor that there is some other independent substance, 
which is at the root of all these external objects ; because, if 
there is no Knower, then there is no world which can be* 
known. Looking at the matter from this point of view, the 
third division of Jheya out of Jhata, Jhana, and Jheya drops 
out, and the Jhata and the Jhana which he acquires, are the 
only two things which remain; and if this logic is carried 
a little further, then, in as much as the ‘ Knower ’ or ‘ Observer ^ 
is also a kind of Jhana (Knowledge), nothing else except 
Jhana (Knowledge) remains. This is known as ‘ Vijhana-vada 
and that has been accepted as correct by the Buddhists follow- 
ing the Yogacara path, who have laid down the doctrine that 
there is nothing independent in this world except the Jhana 
(Knowledge) or the Jhata (Knower); nay, that even the world 
itself does not exist, and that whatever is, is nothing but the 
Knowledge of mankind. Even among Western writers, there 
are some who support this doctrine, like Hume and others^ 
but Vedanta philosophy does not accept this doctrine, which 
has been refuted by Badarayanacarya in the VedSnta-Sutras 
(Ve. Su. 2. 28-32), and by Srimat Sarhkaracarya in his Bhasya 
(commentary) on those Sutras. It is true that a man realises 
ultimately only the impressions made on his Mind ; and this is 
what we call ‘Jhana ’; but if there is nothing else except this 
Jhana, how can one account for the diversity which is realised 
by our Reason in the various kinds of Jhana, e. g., between the 
‘cow ’being a different Jhana, the ‘horse’ being a different 
Jhana, or ‘ I ’ being a different Jhana ? The mental process of 
acquiring knowledge is everywhere the same, and if there is 
nothing else except such Jhana, then, how have the differences 
between a cow, a horse etc. arisen ? If some one says that the 
Mind creates these different divisions of Knowledge at its sweet 
will like a dream-world, one cannot explain this somewhat 
of consistency which is to be found in the Jhana acquired in a 
waking state, which is different from the dream-world (Ve. Su.. 
Sam. Bha. 2. 2. 29 ; 3. 2. 4 ). Besides, if you say that there ia 
no other thing except Jhana, and that the Mind of the ‘Observer 
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creates all the various things, then each * Observer ’ must get 
the ego-ised knowledge that “ my mind, that is, I myself, am 
the pillar’* or “I myself am the cow”. But since such is not 
the case, and everyone gets the experience that he himself is 
something different and that the pillar, the cow etc. are subst- 
ances which are different from himself, Sarhkaracarya has 
adduced the doctrine that there must be some other independent 
external things, in the external world, which are the foundation 
of the Knowledge acquired by the Mind of the Observer (Ve. 
Su. Sam. Bha. 2. 2. 28 ). Kant is of the same opinion, and he 
has clearly said that although the synthetical process of human 
Reason is necessary for acquiring the knowledge of the world, 
yet, this knowledge is not something self-created, that is, 
unfounded or new which has been spun out by human Reason, 
but is always dependent on the external things in the world. 
Here an objection may be raised that: '‘What! your 
Samkaracarya once says that the external world is Mithya 
( illusory ); and for refuting the Buddhistic doctrines, the 
same Sarhkaracarya maintains that the existence of the 
external world is as real as the existence of the Observer I 
How are you going to reconcile these two things ?” This 
question has already been answered before. When the 
AcHrya calls the external world 'mithifa' (illusory) or 'asatya^ 
(unreal), he is to be understood as saying that the visible Name 
and Form of the external universe is unreal, that is to say, 
perishable. But although the external appearance embodied in 
Name and Form is said to be illusory, yet, one does not thereby 
prejudice the doctrine that there is some Real substance at the 
bottom of it, which is beyond the reach of the organs. In 
short, just as we have laid down the doctrine in the chapter on 
the Body and the Atman, that there is some permanent Atman- 
Element at the root of the perishable Names and B’orms, like 
the bodily organs etc., so also, have we to come to the conclusion 
that there is some permanent substance at the root of the 
external universe clothed in Names and Forms. Therefore, 
Vedanta philosophy has laid down the doctrine that there is 
under the ever-varying (that is, illusory) appearance both of 
the physical organs and of the external world, some permanent 
(nitya), that is, Real (satya) substance. The next question is 
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whether the two fundamental substances in these tw’ oases are 
one and the same or are different. But before considering that 
question, I shall first consider precisely the allegation which 
is sometimes made as regards the modernity of that doctrine. 

Some persons say that although the Vijnanavada of the 
Buddhists is not acceptable to Vedanta philosophy, yet, in as 
much as the opinion of Sri Saihkaracarya that the Name-d and 
Form-ed (namarUpatinaka^ appearance of the external world, 
which is visible to the eyes, is illusory, and that the imperish- 
able substance underlying it is Real — which is known as the 
'‘MAYA-VADA’ — is not to be found in the ancient Upanisads, 
it cannot be considered as part of the original Vedanta 
philosophy. But, if one carefully considers the Upanisads, 
be will easily see that this objection is totally without 
foundation. I have already stated before that the word 
*satya (Real) is applied in ordinary parlance to those 
things which are actually visible to the eyes. Therefore, 
in some places in the Upanisads, the word 'satya has 
been used in this its ordinary meaning, and the Name-d 
and Form-ed external objects, visible to the eyes, have been 
called ^satya ; and the Fundamental Substance which is clothed 
by those Names and Forms is called \imrta\ For instance, in 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad (1. 6. 3), it is stated that 
^Hadetadamrtam satyen(icchannarri\ that is, “that amrta is covered 
by satya*; and the words amrta and saf/yahave been immediately 
afterwards defined as : “pm^o tid arnrtani namxirape saiyatn 
tabhyam ayam pranascha7inanC\ that is, ''prana (Vitality) is 
amrta (eternal) and Name and Form is satija ^ReaU ; the pi'ana 
is clothed by this safya in the shape of Name and Form”. The 
word praxia is here used in the meaning of the Parabrahman 
in the form of praria. From this it is seen that those things 
which are known as 'mithja and 'safya' in the later Upanisads, 
were originally respectively known as 'satya and 'amrta'. In 
3 ome places, this arnrta is referred to as 'satyasya satyam'^ that 
is, “the ultimate safya (Reality), which is at the core of the 
safya (Reality) visible to the eyes” (Br. 2. 3. 6). But, the 
abovementioned objection does not become substantiated by 
reason of the fact merely tliat the visible universe has been 
referred to as safya in some places in the Upanisads ; beoause* 
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in the Brhadara^y^lc^ itself,, the final p?roposition stated is that 
eyerything else except the Atman-formed Parabrahman is 
'urtam\ that is, perishable (Br. 3. 7. 23). When the search for 
the Fundamental! Substance underlying the world was first 
started, the world which was visible to the eyes was first 
looked upon as satya, and the investigators began to find out 
what other subtle satya was at its core. Then it was found 
that the form of that visible world which was being called 
satya^ was perishable; and that there was at its core, some 
other imperishable, that is, amrta substance. As it became more 
and more necessary to define clearly this difference between 
the two, the two words ^avidyiV and *mdya' came to be used 
in place of the words 'satya ' and ‘amrta \ and ultimately, the 
terminology 'maija and 'satya or 'mithya and 'satya" came into 
vogue ; because, as the root meaning of the word 'satya' is, 
^eternally lasting’, people began latterly to consider it improper 
to refer to perishable and ever-changing Names and Forms as 
'satya'. But, though the words 'mdya' or 'mithya' may have 
thus come into vogue subsequently, yet, the ideas that the 
appearance of worldly objects which is visible to one’s eyes 
is perishable and asahja^ and that the ‘Elementary Substance’ 
which underlies it, is alone sat or satya^ have been in vogue 
from ancient times ; and even in the Pg-veda, it is stated that : 
"eham sad vipra BAHUDHA vadanti" (1. 164. 46 and 10. 114. 5) 
— “that which is fundamentally one and permanent (sat), is 
given different NAMES by the viprah (scients)” — ■ — that is to 
say, one and the same Real and eternal thing appears in 
different appearances as a result of Names and Forms, The 
word 'maya' has also been used in the Rg-veda to mean 
“making one form to appear as numerous”; and there is a 
statement in it that "indro maydbhih pururhpdh lyate", that is, 
“Indra takes’up various shapes by his Maya” (Rg. 6. 47. 18). 
The word 'mayd' has been once used in the Taittirlya Samhita 
in the same sense (Tai. Sam. 1. 11), and ultimately in the 
SvetSsvataropanisad, the word 'maya' has been applied to 
Names and Forms. But although the practice of applying the 
word 'maya* to Names and Forms first came into vogue at the 
date of the Svetas vataropanisad, yet, the idea that Names and 
Forms are non-permanent {anitya)^ and unreal (asatya), is prior 
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in point of time ; and it is clearly not an idea, which has been 
invented by Saihkar5c5rya by perverting the meaning of the- 
wati'rmya’. Those who have not got the moral courage to 
fearlessly call the appearance of the Name-d and Form-ed 
universe 'mithya' as has been done by Sri SaihkarScSrya, or 
those who are even afraid to use the word ‘maya’ in the same 
sense, as has been done by the Blessed Lord in the Bhagavad- 
glta, may, if they wish, use the Brhad^ranyakopanisad 
terminology of 'satya' and ‘amf/a’ without any objection. 
Whatever may be said, the proposition that a distinction was 
made between Names and Forms as 'vinasV (perishable) and 
the Fundamental Substance underlying them as 'amrta’ or 
'avinasi' (imperishable), even in the times of the ancient Vedas, 
does not thereby suffer, 

The province of Adhyatma ( the philosophy of the Absolute 
Self ) does not end after deciding that in order that the Atman 
should acquire the Knowledge, which it acquires, of the 
various Name-d and Form-ed objects in the external world, 
there must be, in the external world, at the root of these various 
objects, some * some thing ’ in the shape of a fundamental and 
permanent substance, which is the foundation or counterpart 
of such Knowledge, and that otherwise it is impossible to 
acquire that Knowledge. Vedantins call this Permanent 
Substance, which is at the root of the external world, 
‘Brahman’ ; and, it is necessary to determine the form of this 
Brahman, if it is possible to do so. As this Eternal Substance, 
which is at the root of all Name-d and Form-ed things is 
imperceptible, its form can clearly not be perceptible, or sfhula 
(gross), like the form of objects embodied in Name and Form. 
But if you omit objects which are perceptible and gross, yet, 
there are numerous other objects which are imperceptible, such 
as, the Mind, Memory, Desire, Life, Knowledge etc. ; and it is 
not impossible that the Parabrahman is of the form of any one 
of them. Some say that the Parabrahman is of the same form 
as PrSna (Vital Force). The German philosopher Schaupenhaur 
has come to the decision that the Parabrahman is the embodi- 
ment of Desire. As Desire is a faculty of the Mind, the 
Brahman may, according to this opinion, be said to be made up 
of Mind (Tai. 3. 4). But, from what has been stated so far. 
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one may say that : ' prajftanam brahma ’ (Ai. 3. 3), or “ vijUanam 
brahma" (Tai. 3. 5), i. e., “Brahman is the knowledge acquired 
by us of the diversity in the gross material world”. Haegel’s 
doctrine is of that kind. But in the Upanisads, the form of 
the Brahman has been made to include sat, that is, the common 
quality of Existence possessed by all things in the world (or 
their ' sattasamanycUva ’) as also ananda (Joy), along with 
Knowledge in the form of Consciousness (i. e.. cidrupi jhana); 
and the Brahman is said to be 'sacdddrianda ' in form. Another 
form of the Brahman is the OM-kara. The explanation of this 
form is as follows :-All the eternal Vedas first came out of the 
OM-kara; and in as much as Brahmadeva created the entire 
universe from the eternal words in the Vedas, after the Vedas 
had come into existence (Gl. 17. 23; and Ma. Bha, San. 231. 56- 
-58), it is clear that there was nothing in the beginning except 
the OM-kara, and. therefore, the OM-kara is the true form 
of the Brahman (Mandukya. 1 : Taitti. 1. 8). But, if you 
consider the matter from the purely Metaphysical point of 
view, all these forms of the Parabrahman possess more or less 
the character of Name and Form ; because, all these forms are 
perceptible to human organs, and all that men come to know in 
this way, falls into the category of Names and Forms. Then, 
how is one going to determine the true form of that eternal, 
all-pervasive, homogeneous? permanent, and immortal Element 
(Gl. 13. 12-17), which is the foundation of these Names and 
Forms ? Some Metaphysicians say that this Element must for 
ever remain uncongnisable by our organs ; and Kant has even 
given up the further consideration of this subject-matter. In 
the Upanisads also, the uncognisable form of the Parabrahman 
has been described by saying "neti, weh”-that is, It is not 
something about which something can be told — the Brahman is 
beyond that ; It is not visible to the eyes ; and "yato vdco 
nivartante aprapya manasa saha", that is, “It is beyond speech 
and also beyond the Mind”. Nevertheless, the philosophy of 
the Absolute Self has come to the conclusion that even in this 
difficult position, man can, by his Reason, determine the nature 
of the form of Brahman. We must first find out which one 
is the most superior and comprehensive of the various 
imperceptible things mentioned above, namely. Desire, Memory 
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Ddtierttiination, Hope, Life, Knowledge etc., and look upon 
the" highest of them all as the form of the Parahi'ahmen ; 
because, it is an indisputable fact that the Parabrahmari is 
the highest of all imperceptible substances. When one 
colliders Desire, Memory, Hope, Determination etc. from this 
point of view, one sees, as has been shown in the chapter on the 
Body and the Atman, that these are all natural faculties of the 
Mind; that the Mind is, therefore, higher than them all; 
that knowledge is higher than the Mind; that Reason is 
higher than Knowledge, as Knowledge is only an inherent 
faculty of Reason ; and that ultimately that Atman 
of which the Reason is a servant, is the highest of 
all (Gl. 3. 42). If the Atman is higher than Desire, the 
Mind and the other imperceptible substances, it naturally 
follows, that the Atman must be the form of the Parabrahman. 
The same argument has been adopted in the seventh chapter 
of the Ohandogyc^anisad, and Sanatkumara has said to Narada, 
that the Mind is higher {bhuyas) than speech, Knowledge is 
higher than the Mind, and Strength {bala) is higher than Know- 
ledge; and in as much as, going up in this way, the Atman 
is the highest of all (bhuinan)^ the Atman must be the true 
form of the Parabrahman. From among English writers^ 
Green has accepted this doctrine; but as his arguments are 
slightly different in nature, I will concisely mention them here 
in Vedantic terminology. Green says that there must be some 
substance uniformly underlying the various Names and Forms 
in the external universe, which (substance) is the counterpart 
of the Knowledge created by the Atman by synthesising the 
various impressions of Names and Forms made on the Mind 
through the organs; otherwise, the Knowledge resulting from 
the synthesis made by the Atman will be self -conceive and 
without foundation, and will fall flat like the Vijhana-vada- 
We call this * Something Brahman; but Green accepts the 
terminology of Kant, and calls it the Thing-in-itself {mstu- 
taitva): this is the only difference between us and Green. In 
any case, the mstu4(xltva (Brahman) and the Atman remain 
ultimately the only two correlative things. Out of these,, 
although tlMJ Atman cannot be grasped by the Mind or bjr 
Reason, that is to^ay, although it is bejrbnd the reach' of tho 
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organs, y6t, taking as correct one’s 6elf-eicper4^rice, we coniO' 
to the conclusion that the Atman is not^ Gross, but is Thought- 
formed {cidrUpiji or of the form of Consciousness (caitanya’-rupi)^ 
Having in this way determined the form of the Atman, we 
have next to determine the form of the Brahman. That Brahman 
ox vastu-tattva is either (1) of the same form as the Atman 
or (2) is different in form from the Atman; these two things alone 
are possible; because, there is no third thing which now remain® 
except the Brahman and the Atman. But, it is our experience 
that if any two objects are different in form, then their effects 
and products must also be different. Therefore, in any 
science, we determine whether two things are the same or 
different, by considering their effects. For instance, if the 
roots, Tootlings, bark, leaves, flowers, fruits etc. of two tree® 
are the same, we come to the conclusion that they are the same ; 
and if they are different, we say that the trees are different.- 
When the same argument is applied in the present case, we 
see that the Atman and the Brahman must be uniform ; 
because, as has been mentioned above, the synthesis of tho 
impressions created on the Mind by the various objects in the 
world, which (synthesis) results from the activity of the 
Atman, must be the counterpart of the synthesis of all; the 
objects in the world made by the Brahman or vastu-tattiu 
(which is the Root of those objects) by breaking up their 
diversity ; ;if npt, all Knowledge will be without foundation 
and will fall flat. And, it now follows as a natural conclusion 
that though these two Elements, which arrive at two exactly 
similar syntheses may be in two different places, they cannot 
be different from each other ; and that, the form of ; the 
Brahman must be the same as the form of the Atman. * In 
short, from vyhichever point of view one considers the matter^ 
it now follows that not pnly is the Brahman-Element under- 
lying the Names and Forms in the external world, not gross 
like Matter embodied in Names and Forms, but also the 
various forms of the Brahman, which are embodiments 
respectively of Desire, Mind, Knowledge, Life, Vital Force, or 
the logos OM-kara, are forms of a lower order, and the true 
forni of the Brahnjan is ibeyond all pf there and superior to 

♦ Prohgometia to EthuSs^ 26 ^W> 6 . ' i 
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all of them, that is to say, is of the form of the pure Atman. 
And it also follows from what has been stated in various 
places in the Gita on this subject, that the doctrine of the Gita 
is the same (Gi. 2. 20 ; 7. 7 ; 8. 4 ; 13. 31 ; 15. 7, 8). But, it 
must not be thought that this doctrine of the identity of the 
Brahman and the Atman was found out by our Rsis merely by 
some such logic ; because, as has been stated in the beginning 
of this chapter, no proposition can be definitely laid down in 
the philosophy of the Absolute Self by means of Reason alone 
and it must always be supported by self-experience. We also 
see even in the Material sciences, that we first get an exi)e- 
rienoe and later on come to know or find out the reasons for 
it. For the same reason, hundreds of years before the rational 
explanation for the identity of the Brahman and the Atman 
was found out, our ancient Rsis had first come to the conclu- 
sion that: “ne/ta /a///cawu ” (Br. 4. 4. 19; Katha. 4. 11), 

i. e., “the diversity which is visible in this world is not real”, 
and that there is at the bottom of that diversity an Element 
which is one in all directions, immortal, imperishable, and 
permanent (Gi. 18. 20); and had, by introspection, arrived at the 
ultimate conclusion that the Imperishable Element clothed 
in Names and Forms in the external world and the Atman- 
element to be found in our bodies, which is beyond Reason, 
are one and the same, that is, they are both homogeneous, 
immortal, and inexhaustible; or that whatever element is in 
the Cosmos (brahmmda) also resides in the human body 
ipinda)] and in the Brhadaranyakopanisad, Yajfiavalkya says 
to Maitreyl, to GargI, Varuni and others, and to Janaka that 
this is the mystic import of Vedanta (Br. 3. 5-8, 4. 2-4). It has 
been stated earlier in the same Cpanisad, that he who has 
understood that “a/ww brahnuism”, i. e., “I am the Para- 
brahman”, has understood everything (Br. 1. 4. 10); and in the 
sixth chapter of the Chandogyopanisad, the father of Svetaketu 
has explained to him this elementary principle of the Monistic 
(advcdta) Vedanta in various ways. In the beginning of the 
chapter Svetaketu said to his father:-" In the same way as 
one knows all the Name-d and Form-ed transformations of mud 
when he once knows what there is in a ball of mud, tell me 
that one thing by knowledge of which 1 will come to know 
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about all things; because, I do not know that one thing”. 
His father then explained to him by nine different illustra- 
tions, namely, of rivers, the sea, water, salt, etc. that: “that 
Element (tat) which is at the root of the visible world and 
thou (tvam), that is to say, the Atman in thy body, are one 
and the same thing; that is, ''tat tvam asi"; and when thou 
hast understood what thy Atman is, thou wilt of thy own 
accord understand what is at the root of the Cosmos ; and 
every time, the canon "tat tvam asi" thou art that 

is repeated (Chan. 6. 8-16). "tat tvam asi" is one of the 
important canons of Monistic Vedanta, and that is translated 
into Marathi by "jem pin^im tern brahrmdtm \ i. e., “that 
which is in the Body, is also in the Cosmos”. 

We have, in this way, proved that the Brahman is the 
same in form as the Atman. But, some are likely to think 
that because the Atman is believed to be of the form of 
Consciousness (cidrupi)^ the Brahman is also of that form (i. e., 
cidrupiY It is, therefore, necessary to give here some further 
explanation of the true nature of the Brahman, and at the 
same time of the true nature of the Atman, cit or jflana 
(Knowledge) is a quality acquired by Reason which is gross 
in nature — by contact with the Atman ; but in as much as 
it is not proper to arrogate this quality of Reason to the 
Atman, one must, from the philosophical point of view, look 
upon the fundamental form of the Atman as quality less and 
unknowable. Therefore, though the Brahman is of the same 
nature as the Atman, it is, according to some, to some extent 
improper to say that both or either of these is of the same 
nature as cit (Consciousness or Knowledge). is not that 
their objection extends only to the Brahman and Atman being 
eonsciouB in form ; but, it naturally follows, that it is also 
not proper according to them to apply the adjective sat (Real) 
to the Parabrahman ; because, sat and asat (Reality and 
Illusion) are two qualities, which are contrary to each other, 
and always mutually dependent, and which are usually 
mentioned with reference to two different things. He who has 
never seen light, can never get an idea of darkness ; and what 
is more, he cannot even imagine the couple ( dvamdva) of light 
and darkness. The same argument applies to the couple of 
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aat tod iosaf (Rear and Illusory)! It is quite clear that when? 
we notice that some objects are destroyed, we begin to divide^ 
all things into two classes of asat (perishable) and sat (non- 
perishable) ; or, in other words, in order that the human mind 
should conceive the two ideas of sat and asat, it is necessary 
that these two opposite qualities should come before the human 
eyes. But, if there was only one substance in the beginning, 
how can one apply to this Fundamental Substance the two 
mutually dependent words sat and asat, which came into 
existence by being applied to two different substances after 
duality had first come into existence ? Because, if you 
call that fundamental substance, sat, then the question arises 
whether at that time (that is, before duality had come into 
existence) there was in existence something else by the side of 
it. Therefore, in the Nasadiya-Sukta of the Rg-Veda, no 
adjective is applied to the Parabrahman and the Fundamental 
Element of the universe is described by saying : “in the 
commencement of the w'orld, there was neither sat nor asat, but 
whatever there was, was one“, and that the couples of sat and 
asat came into existence afterwards (Rg. 10. 129) ; and it is 
stated in the Gita that he whose Reason has become free from 
the doubles of sat and asat, hot and cold, etc. reaches the 
nirdvamdva (beyond-doubles) sphere of the Brahman, which is 
beyond these doubles (Gi. 7. 28 ; 2. 45). From this it will be 
seen how difficult and subtle are the ideas in the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self. If one considers the matter merely from 
the logical point of view, one is forced to admit this un~ 
khbwability of the Parabrahman or of the Atman. But 
although the Parabrahman may, in this way, be qualityless 
and unknowable, that is, beyond the reach of the organs, yet, 
as every man has a self-experience of his own Atman, it is 
possible for us to get the self-experience that the indescribable 
fdrm of this qualityless Atman which we realise by means of a 
visionary experience { sdksatkura), is the same as of the 
Phrabrahman ; and therefore, the proposition that the 
Bjfehman and the Atman are uniform does not become meaning- 
less. Looking at the matter from this point of view, it is 
impossible to say more about the form of the Brahman than 
that : “the Brahman is the same in form as the Atman’* ; and 
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one has to depend for all other things on one’s own self- 
eiperience. But, in a scientific exposition which has to appeal 
to Beason, it is necessary to give as much explanation as is 
possible, by the use of words. Therefore, although the 
Brahman is all-pervasive, unknowable, and indescribable, yet, 
in order to express the difference between the Gross World 
and the Brahman-Element (which is the same in nature as the 
Atman), the philosophy of the Absolute Self considers the 
quality of caitanya (Consciousness), which becomes visible to 
us in Gross Matter after its contact with the Atman, as the 
pre-eminent quality of the Atman, and says that both the 
Atman and the Parabrahman are cidrupi or caitanya-rUpi 
(Conscious or Knowing, in form) ; because, if you do not do so, 
then, in as much as both the Atman and the Brahman are 
qualityless, invisible, and indescribable, one has, in describing 
them either to sit quiet, or, if someone else gives some description 
of them by means of words, one has to say : "'neti nefi l etasmad 
anyat param asti I ”, i. e., “It is not this, this is not It (Brahman), 
(this is a Name and Form), the true Brahman is something 
else, which is quite beyond that”, and in this way, do nothing 
else except restricting oneself to negatives (Br. 2. 3. 6). It 
is, therefore, that cit (Knowledge), sat {‘sattdmatrafva' or 
Existence) and dnanda (Joy) are commonly mentioned as the 
attributes of the Brahman. There is no doubt that these 
attributes are much higher than all other attributes ; neverthe<- 
less, these attributes have been mentioned for the only purpose 
of acquainting one with the form of the Brahman, as far as 
it is possible to do so by words ; and it must not be forgotten 
that the true form of the Brahman is qualityless, and that one 
has lo get a self-experience (aparokfidnubham) of it in order to 
understand it. I shall now concisely explain what our 
philosophers have said regarding the way in which this self- 
experience can be had, that is to say, in what way and when 
this indescribable form of the Brahman is experienced by the 
brahrm-nistha (the devotee of the Brahman). 

The identification of the Brahman with the Atman is 
described in Marathi by saying “what is in the pin^a (Body), 
is also in the brahmartda (Cosmos) ; and it logically follows 
that when once a man has experienced this identity of the- 
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Brahman and the Atman, there can no more remain any 
difference between the jMta or observing Atman, and the jfieya 
or the subject-matter to be seen. But, a doubt is likely to arise 
that if a man does not escape from his eyes and other organs* 
so long as he is alive, how can one get over the fact that these 
organs are different from the objects which are perceptible to 
the organs ? ; and, if one does not get rid of this difference, 
how is one to realise the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman ? And, if one considers the matter only from the point 
of view of the organs, these doubts do not at first sight seem 
improper. But, if you consider the matter deeply, it will be 
seen that the organs do not perform the function of seeing 
external objects of their own accord, “cakmh pasijati rupani 
manasa na tu caksusa" (Ma. Bha. San. 311.17) — in order to see 
anything (and also in order to hear anything etc.), the eyes (as 
also the ears etc.) require the help of the Mind. It has been 
stated before that if the Mind is vacant, objects in front of the 
eyes are not seen. When one takes into account this common 
experience, one sees that if the Mind is taken out of the 
organs, the dualities in the objects of the senses become non- 
existent to us, though they might exist in the external world, 
notwithstanding that the organs of eyes etc. are perfectly 
in order ; and it is easy to draw the inference that the Mind 
will in this way become steeped in the Atman or in the 
Atman-formed Brahman, and one will begin to get a visionary 
experience (sak^kara) of the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman. That man who has attained this mental state by 
meditation, mental isolation, worshipping in solitude, or by 
intense contemplation of the Brahman, will not perceive the 
dualities or differences in the visible world, although they may 
be before his eyes ; and then he realises the form of the sole 
(advaita) Brahman of his own accord. In this beatific ultimate 
state, which is the result of the fullest Realisation of the 
Brahman, the three-fold difference, that is, triputi of Knower, 
Knowable, and Knowledge, or the dual difference of worshipper 
and worshipped ceases to exist. Therefore, this state of the 
mind cannot be described by one person to another person ; 
because, it is clear that immediately on uttering the word 
^another’, this state of mind is destroyed, and the man returns 
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from the advaUa (non-dual) into the dvaita (dual). Nay, it is 
even difficult for anybody to say that he himself has 
experienced this state of mind I Because, as soon as you utter 
the word ‘ I ’, there arises in the mind the idea of a difference 
from others, and such an idea is obstructive to the realisation of 
the identity between this Brahman and the Atman. It is for 
this reason that Yajnavalkya has described this state of beati- 
tude in the Brhadaranyaka as follows . — "ycdra hi dvcdfam im 

bhavati tad itara itaram pasyafi jighrati smoti 

vijandtiy yatra tmsya sarvam dtrmivabhTit fat kena kahi 

pasyet j ighret srnuydt vijaniydt I . . . vijhataram are 

kena vijdniyUt I etdvad are klialu amrtatvam iti. I i. e., “so long as 
the duality of the Observer and the observed existed, the one 
was seeing the other, smelling the other, hearing the other, and 
knowing the other ; but when everything assumes the form of 
the Atman, (that is, when there no more remains the 
difference between oneself and another), then, who is to see, 
smell, hear or know whom ? O man ! how can there be 
another one to know him who is himself the Knower ? ” (Br. 4. 
5. 15 ; 4. 3. 27). When everybody is in this way merged in 
the Atman or in the Brahman, or becomes atmabhuta or 
brahmabhuta, the doubles of pain and happiness, or fear, 
lamentation etc. cease to exist (Isa. 7) ; because, in order that 
one should feel fear, or lament, the one to be feared or lamented 
must be different from oneself, and there is no room for a 
difference of this kind, when one has realised the identity of 
the Brahman and the Atman. This state of being free from 
pain, lamentation etc. is called the 'dnandamaya' state (the 
beatific state) ; and, it is stated in the Taittirlya Upanisad, 
that this ananda (joy or beatitude) is Brahman (Tai. 2. 8 ; 3. 6). 
But, even this description is not perfect ; because, where does 
the experiencer of this beatitude now remain any more ? It is, 
therefore, stated in the Brhadaranyakopanisad that Self- 
beatitude (atmananda) is something by far stranger than 
ordinary joy (Br. 4. 3. 32). Having regard to this insufficiency 
of the word ‘ananda* (beatitude), which occurs in the 
description of the Brahman, the person who has realised the 
Brahman {brahma-vettd) is, in some other places, described only 
as "brahma bhavati ya evam veda" (Br. 4. 4. 25) or "brahma veda 
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brahmaiva bhavatt' (Mun. 3. 2. 9)^ “he, who htw realised the 

Brahman, has become the Brahman”, that is to say, omitting the 
word 'ananda\ from the description. In the same way as, after a 
lump of salt has been dissolved in water, the difference that 
one part of the water is saltish and another of it is not 
saltish does not remain, so also, once a man has realised the 
identity of the Brahman and the Atman, everything 
becomes merged in the Brahman. This beatific condition of 
the mind has been described in the Upanisads as above 
Br. 2. 4. 12 ; Chan. 6. 13 ). But that saint Tukartoa about 
whom was said '' jayaci vade nitya veddnta vanV\ ( i. e., “ one 
whose voice always uttered Vedanta ”) has described his 
self-experience in the following words by taking the 
sweet illustration of jaggery instead of this other saltish 
illustration : — 

As jaggery is sweet \ so has God come to be very where H 
Now whom shall I worship i God is inside as also outside M 

(Tu. Ga. 3627 ) 

This is what is meant by saying, that though the 
Parabrahman is imperceptible to the organs and unrealisable 
by the mind, yet it is *svanubhavagamya\ that is, it can be 
realised by every man by his self-experience. The unknow- 
ability of the Parabrahman which is spoken of, belongs to the 
stage in which there is a Knower and a To-Be-Known; it 
does not belong to the phase of the Realisation of Non-dualism. 
So long as one has the feeling that he is something different 
from the world, it is not possible for a man, whatever he may 
do, to fully realise the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman. But, although a river cannot swallow the sea, yet, 
it can fall into the sea and become merged into it ; so also, may 
a man dive into the Parabrahman and realise it; and then 
he reaches the Brahra-ised { brahmamaya ) state of '' sarva* 
bhWastham atmanam sarvahhutam catmam' ( Ql. 6. 29 ), i. e. 
^‘all created beings are within himself, and he is within all 
created things.” In order to explain that the full 

Realisation of the Brahman depends on one’s own self- 
ex;perience, the form of the Parabrahman has been skilfully 
and paradoxically described as follows: ''avijmtarn viJanatSf^i 
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avya?ijafaw* ** ( Kena. 3. 3 ), “ those who say that they 
have Realised the Parabrahman have not really Realised It ; 
4;hey alone have Realised It, who do not Realise that t]^ey 
have Realised It”; because, when, a person says that he has 
Realised the Parabrahman, there is clearly in his mind the 
dual feeling that he ( the Jhata ) is something different from 
the Brahman ( the Jheya ) which he has known, and, there- 
fore, his non-dual Realisation of the identity of the Atman 
und the Brahman is, at this stage, to that extent, upripe or 
incomplete. Therefore, one who says this, admits by his own 
mouth that he has not really Realised the Brahman. On the 
other hand, when the dual feeling of T’ and 'Brahman’ has 
disappeared, and the identity of the Brahman and the AtnJan 
has been fully Realised, the words ‘T have understood That ” 
i that is, necessarily, something which is different from me ) 
•cannot be used. Therefore, when a man is in this condition, 
that is to say, when the Realiser (jnanl ) is unable to say that 
he has Realised the Brahman, he may be said to have Realised 
the Brahman. That a Realiser should be thus totally merged, 
engrossed, totally dissolved, saturated or dead into the 
Parabrahman, as a result of a total annhiliation of the feeling 
of duality, would commonly be looked upon as difficult. But 
our philosophers have after personal experience come to the 
conclusion that this state of ^trinmia ( dissolution ), which at 
first sight appears difficult, can ultimately be reached by a 
man by practice (abhyam) and by renunciation {vairagya). 
Some people raise an objection that in as much as the dual 
feeling of egoism is destroyed or dies in this state of mind, 
this is a kind of self-destruction. But any one can see that 
this objection is without foundation, when one realises that 
though a man cannot describe this state when he is experienc- 
ing it, yet, he can afterwards remember it.^‘ But even a 


* This feeling of non-duality or of non-differentiation which 
result^ from meditation and concentration is also experienced by 
smelling a chemical gas called nitrous-oxide. This gas is known as 

Taughing gas^ ( Bee Will to Believe and Other Essays on Popular 
Philosophy by William James, pp, 294-298 ), But the great 
difference between the two is, that this state is artiffoial, wheroas 
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stronger illustration than that is the experience of saints^ 
Leave aside the self -experiences of ancient siddha { released > 
souls. Even in modern times, TukftrSma, that highest among 
the devotees of the Blessed Lord, has said : 

I saw my death by my own eyes I 
that spectacle was incomparable l 

(Ga. 3579). 

in describing this state of ultimate bliss in figurative 
language, and with great eiuberation and appreciation. By 
the worship of, and meditation on, the qualityful perceptible or 
imperceptible Brahman, the devotee gradually rises and 
ultimately reaches such a state that he Realises the identity of 
the Brahman and the Atman, which is described by the words 
“ahafh brahmasmi” (Br. 1. 4. 10), i. e., ”I am the Brahman” ; and 
then he becomes steeped to such an extent in that state, that he 
does not think of what state he is in, or of what he is 
experiencing. In as much as he has not ceased to be awake, 
this his state cannot be called the dream-state or the sleeping- 
state ; and, it cannot be called a waking-state, as all the 
activities based on duality, which are carried on in the waking- 
state, are stopped. Therefore, this state is referred to as the 
‘luriya (fourth) state, which is different from the ordinary 
dreaming {svajma), sleeping (susupti) or waking {jdc/rti ) states • 
and as the 'nirmhdpa (i. e., in which then is not the slightest 
feeling of duality) form of meditation has been prescribed by 
the PHtanjala Yoga as the principal means for reaching this 
state, it is stated in the Gita that one should spare no pains for 
acquiring by practice this ‘mmkalpa-samadln-ijvga' (Gl. 6, 20-23). 
This feeling of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman is 
the most complete state of Knowledge ; because, when the 
world becomes Brahmified {brahmarupa), that is, One in form, 
one has reached the climax of the process of knowledge which 
is described in the Gita by the words ‘'aubhakfam vibhaldem'' 
— ^unifying that which is diverse — and it is not possible to get 

the state attained by self-absorption ( sarm ‘hi ) is true and natural. 
But, I have mentioned this here, becanse the existence of a state 
of non-dnal feeling ( abfuda-bfmva ) can be proved by the evidence 
of this artificial state of mind. 
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any further knowledge about anything. In the same way^ 
when one has experienced this immortal Element which is 
beyond Name and Form, one automatically escapes the cycle 
of birth and death, since birth and death is included in the 
category of Name and Form, and such a man has gone beyond 
Name and Form (Gi. 8. 21). Therefore, Tukarama has referred 
to this state as “the death of death” (GA 3580); and 
Yajnavalkya has, for the same reason, referred to this state as 
the limit or climax of immortality. This is indeed the ‘state 
of being released from birth’ {jivan-muktavastha). It is stated 
in the Patahjala Yoga-Sutras, and also in other books, that in 
this state of mind, a man acquires superhuman powers like 
levitation etc. (Patahjala Su. 3. 16-55) ; and, it is on this 
account that some persons take to Yoga practices. But, as 
has been stated by the author of the Yoga-Vasistha, the power 
of levitation etc. is neither an ideal, nor any part of the state 
of a Brahman-engrossed {brahna-ntspia), and the man who is a 
Birth-released {jlixinmukta ) makes no attempt to acquire these 
powers, which very often are not to be seen in him (Yo. 5. 89)* 
Therefore, not only are these powers not referred to in the 
Yoga-Vasistha, but one does not come across them anywhere 
even in the Gita. Vasistha has clearly said to Rtoa, that these 
wonderful powers are only tricks of Maya, and are not the 
science of the Brahman. They may be true ; I do not insist 
that they cannot be true, but in any case, they undoubtedly do 
not form part of the brahma-vidya (science of the Brahman). 
Therefore, the Brahma-Vidya science says that whether these 
powers are acquired or not, a man should pay no attention to 
them, nor entertain any hope or desire about them, but should 
exert himself only in such efforts as will be sufficient to enable 
him to reach the ultimate beatific Brahmified state, in which he 
feels that there is only one Atman in all created beings* 
Realisation of the Brahman is the purest state of Atman ; it is 
neither magic nor Mayic wonders ; and therefore, not only is 
the worth of the science of the Brahman not increased by such 
wonders, but they cannot be any proof of the worth of that 
science. Birds, or in these days even aeronauts, fly in the 
sky ; but, on that account no one considers them as knowers of 
the Brahman. Nay, people, who have acquired the powers of 

41—42 
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levitation may? like Aghoraghanta in the Malatl-Madhava^ be 
cruel and treacherous persons. 

The indescribable experience of the beatitude of realising 
the identity of the Brahman and the Atman cannot be fully 
related by one person to another; because, in doing so, one 
has to use the Dualistic phraseology of ‘1’ and ‘You’, and 
one entire experience of non-duality cannot be described in 
this Dualistic phraseology. Therefore, the dtscriptions of this 
ultimate state which are to be found in the Upanisads must 
also be considered incomplete or unimportant ; and if these 
descriptions are unimportant, then the purely Dualistic 
descriptions, which are found given in the Upanisads for 
explaining the creation or the formation of the universe, must 
also be considered unimportant. For instance, the descrip- 
tions of the creation of the visible universe to be found in the 
Upanisads, that the qualityful Purusa, named Hiranyagar- 
bha, or the various perceptible objects in the world like 
apa (water) etc. gradually came into existence out of the 
pure, permanent, all-pervading and immutable Atman-formed 
Brahman; or that the Paramesvaxa first created these Names 
and Forms, and then entered them (Tai. 2. 6; Chan. 6. 7. 3; 
Br. 1. 4. 7 ) etc., cannot be correct from the point of view of 
Non-Dualism; because, if the qualityless Paramesvara, 
realisable only by Knowledge, pervades everything, it is 
scientifically without foundation to say that one created the 
other. But, as the Dualistic phraseology is the only possible 
medium for explaining the formation of the universe to 
ordinary persons, the above mentioned descriptions of the 
perceptible universe, or of Names and Forms, have been given 
in the Upanisads. Nevertheless, even in these descriptions 
the substratum of Non-Dualism is. in many places, kept 
intact, and it is made quite clear that though the Dualistic 
phraseology has been used in the descriptions, Non-Dualism 
is the true doctrine. Just as, though we now definitely know 
that it is not the Sun which revolves, we still speak of the 
rising or the setting of the Sun, so also, although it was 
definitely known that one and only one Parabrahman, in the 
form of the Atman, pervades everything in all directions and 
without division, and that It is immutable, yet, we come 
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across expressions like “the perceptible universe was created 
out of the Parabrahman” in the Upanisads ; and in the same 
way, also in the Gita, although the Blessed Lord has said: “My 
true form is imperishable and unborn” ( Gl. 7. 25 ), yet, He at 
the same time says, “I create the whole world” ( Gl. 4. 6 ). But 
some scholars, neglecting the meaning underlying these 
descriptions, and looking upon them as literally true and 
important, lay down the proposition that the Upamsads 
support the Dvaita ( Dualistic ) or Visistadvaita ( Qualified 
Monistic ) theory. They say that if one believes that there 
is only one qualityless Brahman which pervades everything, 
one cannot explain how the mutable, perishable, and quality- 
ful objects came into existence out of this immutable 
Brahman; because, although one may describe the Name-d and 
Form-ed universe as * Maya ’, yet, in as much as it is logically 
impossible for the qualityful Maya to come into existence out 
of the qualityless Brahman, the theory of Non-Dualism falls 
to the ground. Rather than that, it would be more proper 
^ i ) to accept as eternal a qualityful but perceptible form of 
the Name-d and Form-ed perceptible universe like Prakrti, as 
is done in Saihkhya philosophy, and { ii ) to imagine that at the 
innermost core of this Prakrti, there is another permanent 
element in the shape of the Parabrahman ( Br. 3. 7 ), just as 
there is steam in an iron engine, and ( iii ) to believe that 
these two Elements form a Unity like the grains in a pome- 
granate. But. in my opinion, it is not proper to ascribe this 
meaning to the Upanisads. It is true that the Upanisads 
contain descriptions which are sometimes Dualistic, and at 
other times purely Non-Dualistic, and that we have to reconcile 
them with each other. But, we cannot reconcile the various 
statements in the Upanisads with each other by accepting the 
Dualistic point of view, as satisfactorily as can be done by 
accepting the N on-dualist ic point of view, and saying that 
when the qualityless Brahman is taking up a qualityful form 
an illusory Dualistic state seems, only to that extent, to have 
come into existence. For instance, the words in the phrase 
^taf tvam asi* can never be satisfactorily explained from the 
Dualistic point of view. It is not that Dualists did not 
realise this difficulty. But these Dualists have analysed that 
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phrase by saying that 'tat tvam' means ‘tasya tvam\ that is, 
“Thou art OF That, which is something different from thee ; 
thou art not That Itself” ; and they have, in this way, somehow 
or other explained away this very important canon, and 
satisfied themselves. But those persons who understand 'even a 
little of Sanskrit, and whose minds are not perverted as a 
result of obstinacy, will at once see that this forced meaning is 
not correct. In the Eaivalyopanisad (Kai. 1. 16), the terras 
’tat' and ‘tvam’ have been interchanged by analysing the phrase 
'tat tvam asi’ as "sa tvameva tvameva tat” (i. e., “It is thou, 
thou art It”), and this canon has been proved to be in support 
of Non-Dualism. What more shall I say ? Unless one 
excises away the major portion of the Upanisads, or in- 
tentionally closes one’s eyes to them, it is impossible to show 
that there is any other import in the Upanisad science except a 
Non-Dualistic import. But, as these arguments are endless, I 
shall not further discuss the matter here. Those, who are 
in favour of any opinion other than the Non-Dualistic theory, 
are perfectly welcome to accept it. I do not think that 
anything except a Non-Dualistic import could have been 
intended to be conveyed by those noble souls, who, after 
describing their self-experience in unmistakable terms by 
saying: "neha namsti kimcana” (Br. 4. 4. 19 ; Katha. 4. 11), i. e., 
“there is no diversity of any kind in this world”, and that 
whatever there is, is fundamentally ‘‘elcamevadvifiyam" (Chan. 
6. 2. 2), i. e., “one only, without a second”, have gone further 
and said : ''mrtyoh sa mrtyum apnoti ya iha numva pasyati”, that 
is, “he who sees diversity in this world, falls into the cycle of 
birth and death”. But, though there is room for doubt 
whether all the Upanisads convey one and the same 
import, since there are different Upanisads of the 
different branches of the Vedas, one does not experience the 
same difficulty in the case of the Gita. As the Gita is a 
single work, it is clear that it expounds one kind of Yed&nta ; 
and, when one considers what that Vedanta is, one has to 
interpret the Gita as expounding the Non-Dualistic doctrine 
that the only Reality is “That which remains over after all 
created things are destroyed” ( Gi. 8. 20), and Which pervades 
on all sides all the material bodies {piv<^ ) It pervades the 
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Oosmos ( brahnia^da ), ( Gi. 13. 31 ). Nay, the principle of 
identifying everything with oneself (atmaupamya), which has 
been mentioned in the Gita, cannot be fully explained by any 
aspect of Vedanta other than a Non-Dualistic aspect. I do 
not mean to suggest that all the various philosophical 
speculations or doctrines, which were expounded at the time 
of Sri Samkaraoarya, or after him, in support of the Non- 
Dualistic theory, have been accepted in toto in the Gita. The 
Gitli was in existence before the Dualistic, Non-Dualistic and 
tha Qualified-Monistic doctrines had been formulated ; and I 
also accept the position that the Gita cannot, on that account, 
contain any doctrinal arguments belonging to any particular 
sect. But this does not prevent one from saying that the 
Vedanta expounded in the Gita is generally of the Non- 
Dualistic kind supported by the Saihkara school ( the school of 
Sri Saihkaracarya ), and not Dualistic. But, although, from 
the point of view of philosophy, there is some common ground 
between the Gita and the Saihkara school, yet, from the point 
of view of mode of life, the Gita gives higher importance to 
the doctrine of Action (Karma-Yoga) than to the doctrine 
of Renunciation of Action ( Karma-Saihnyasa ) which is sup- 
ported by Saihkaracarya. But, this subject-matter will be 
considered later on. What I am dealing with at present is 
the question of philosophy, and all that I have to say here is 
that this philosophy is of the same kind in the Gita as in the 
Saihkara school, that is, it is Non-Dualistic ; and that is the 
reason why the Sathkarabhasya on the Gita is considered 
more valuable than the other doctrinal commentaries. 

When one has thus come to the conclusion that there 
remains behind only one immutable and quality] ess Element 
after all Names and Forms are eliminated, from the point of 
view of Knowledge, and that one has, on that account, to 
accept Non-Dualism after full and minute consideration, it 
becomes necessary to explain how the variegated perceptible 
qualityful universe came into existence out of one qualityless 
and imperceptible Element, from the point of view of Non- 
Dualistic Vedanta. It has been stated before that the 
Saihkhyas have got over this difficulty by looking upon Matter 
with its three constituents (that is, qualityful Matter) as eternal 
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and independent, in the same way, as the qualityless Spirit* 
But, if in this way one looks upon qualityful Matter aa 
independent, the fundamental Elements of the world becomo 
two, and the theory of Non-Dualism, which has been un- 
ooiiditionally accepted as correct for the various reasons 
mentioned above, comes into question ; and if one does not 
look upon qualityful Matter as independent, it becomes 
impossible to explain how the variegated qualityful universe- 
came into existence out of one fundamental qualityless 
substance ; because, the theory that it is not possible for the 
Qualityful to come into existence out of the Qualityless, 
that is to say, for something to come into existence out of 
something which does not exist — according to safkartjavada * — 
has also been accepted by Non-Dualists. In short, there is a 
diflSculty on either hand. Then, how are we to get over this 
dilemma ? One must find out some way for explaining how 
the Qualityful came into existence out of the Qualityless 
without giving the go-bye to Non-Dualism, and that way seems 
to be closed to us by the theory of satkaryavdda. True, the 
position is a difficult one. Nay ; according to some, this is 
the principal difficulty in the way of accepting Non-Dualisrn, 
and, on that account, they accept Dualism. But the Non- 
Dualists have, by their intelligence, found out a skilful and 
unquestionable way for getting over this difficult position. 
They say that the theory of satkdryavdda or of the guna- 
pafriimmavadaT applies only when the cause and the product 
are both of the same kind or class; and on that account, even 
Non-Dualists will accept that the Real and Qualityless 
Brahman cannot give birth to a Real and Qualityful Mays,; 
but, this admission is effective only when both the substances 
are Real ( satya ). Where one substance is Real, and the other 
one is only a reflection of it, satkaryavada does not apply*. 
The Samkhyas consider Prakrti as an independent Real 
substance, in the same way as the Purusa. Therefore, they 
cannot, having regard to the theory of satkaryavada, account 
for the outcome of a qualityful Prakrti from a quality less 
Purusa. Blit as the Non-Dualistic Vedanta holds that though 


^ See p, 210 above.— -Translator, f P* above.— -Trans; 
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Mays may be eternal, it is neither Real nor independent, but 
is, as stated in the GltS, a ‘folly’ (mofta), an ‘ignorance’ 
( ajflana ), or an ‘illusion ( maya ) seen by the organs’, the objec- 
tion based on saikaryavada, does not in the least affect the 
Non-Dualistic doctrine. If a son is born to a father, we can 
say that he is the result of the guna-parinama of the father ; 
but when there is only one individual, namely, the father, and 
he is seen appearing sometimes in the guise of an infant, and 
sometimes of a young man, and sometimes of an old man, 
there does not exist, as we readily realise, the relation of cause 
and product, or of guna-parinama between the man and his 
various disguises. In the same way, when we have come to 
the conclusion that there is only one Sun, we say that the 
reflection of that Sun seen in water is a kind of illusion, and 
that there is not another Sun which has come into existence 
by guna-parinama ; and astronomy tells us that when once 
the true form of a planet has been defined by means of a 
telescope, that form of it which we see by the naked eyes, is 
only an appearance resulting from the weakness of our eyes 
and the immense distance of the planet from us. From this, 
it becomes clear that a particular thing cannot be looked 
upon as an independent, real, and existing thing, merely on 
account of the fact that it is actually perceptible to our eyes 
and other organs. Then, why should we not make use of the 
same argument in the philosophy of the Absolute Self, and 
say that the qualityless Parabrahman which has been 
defined by the telescope of the knowledgeful (spiritual) eyes is 
the only thing which is Real, and that the Names and Forms, 
which are visible to the knowledgeless natural eyes, is not the 
product or result of, or something which has come out of, this 
Parabrahman, but is purely a deceptive and illusory 
appearance due to the incapacity of our organs ? The objection 
that the Qualityful cannot come into existence out of the 
Quality less can itself not be made here; because, the two 
substances do not belong to the same category, and whereas the 
one is Real, the other is merely an appearance ; and it is 
common experience, that, though there may be fundamentally 
one Real substance, the appearances of that same substance 
change according to the faulty vision, or the ignorance, or the 
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blindness of the person who sees. Take, for instance, the two 
qualities, namely, the words which can be heard by the ears, or 
the colours which can be seen by the eyes. Natural sciences 
have by minutely analysing the word or sound, which can be 
heard by the ears, clearly proved that sound’ is nothing but 
waves or vibrations of the air. In the same way, it has now 
been determined by minute researches that the red, yellow, blue 
and other colours, which are visible to the eyes, are the evolutes 
of one fundamental sunlight, and that this sunlight itself is a 
kind of motion or vibration. If, although ‘motion’ or 
vibration is fundamentally one, the ears recognise it as ‘sound’ 
and the eyes as ‘colour’, then, the same argument being applied 
in a more comprehensive way to all the various organs, it 
follows that (i) the different human senses attribute (i. e., make 
an adhyaropa of ) the different qualities of sound, colour, etc., 
which (qualities) are embodied in Name and Form, to one and 
the same Fundamental Substance, and thereby various 
appearances come into being ; that (ii) it is not necessary for 
these appearances, qualities, or Names and Forms to exist in 
the Fundamental Substance ; and that (iii) the coming into 
existence of all Names and Forms can thus be logically 
explained without the help of the doctrine of saikartjavada. 
And in order to establish this proposition, Vedanta philosophy 
gives the various illustrations of a string being taken for a 
serpent, or a shell being taken for silver, or one thing 
being seen as two things by poking the finger 
under the eyeball, or the same substance being seen 
to be of different colours by the use of spectacles of 
different colours. It is true that a man will always 
perceive the various Names and Forms or qualities in the 
world, in as much as he can never get rid of his organs. 
But, this relative appearance of the world, which is seen 
by the eyes of the organised human being, cannot be said 
to be the fundamental, that is, the non-relative and eternal 
form of the world. If human beings come to have fewer or 
more organs than they have at present, they may not see the 
universe in the same way as they now see it ; and, if this is 
true, then, on being asked to explain the eternal and real 
nature of the Element which is at the root of the world, 
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■without reference to the organs of the person who sees,, one 
has to answer by saying that the Fundamental Element is 
quality less, and our seeing it as qualityful is the result of the 
nature of our organs, and not the quality of the Fundamental 
Substance. Such questions do not arise in the Material 
sciences, because, in those sciences only such things are to be 
examined as are perceptible to the organs. But, from the 
fact that a man or his organs come to an end, we cannot 
conclude that the Paramesvara also comes to an end; nor 
can we conclude from the fact that a man sees Him as 
being of a particular kind, that His Real, non-relative form, 
which is uncircumscribed by Time, is what the man sees. 
Therefore, in that philosophy of the Absolute Self in which 
one has to determine the fundamental form of the Reality 
which is at the root of the universe, one must give up the 
relative and dependent vision of the human organs, and one 
has ultimately to consider the matter purely by his spiritual 
vision, that is to say, as far as possible, by Reason only; 
and when that is done, all the qualities which are perceptible 
to the organs automatically drop off ; and one sees that the 
real form of the Brahman is beyond the reach of the organs, 
that is, quality less; and that that form is a super- excellent 
form. But who is going to describe that which is quality less 
and how?. Therefore, the Non- Dualist Vedanta has laid 
down the proposition that the ultimate, that is to 
say, the non-relative and eternal form of the Parabrahman 
is not only qualityless but indescribable, and that, man sees 
a qualityful appearance, in this qualityless form, by 
reason of his organs. But, here again a question arises as to 
how the organs have acquired the power of changing the 
Qualityless into the Qualityful. The reply of the Non-Dualist 
Vedanta to this is : as human knowledge stops at this stage, 
one has either to say that this must be called the ignorance 
of the organs, and that their seeing the appearance of the 
qualityful universe in the qualityless Parabrahman is due to 
that ignorance ; or, one has to content oneself with drawing 
the definite inference that the visible universe (Prakrti) is 
only a ‘ divine illusion ’ of the qualityless Paramesvara, since 
the organs themselves are part of the creation of the Para- 
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iuejivara(G!. 7. 14). My readers will understand from this th» 
import of the statements in the G!t& (Gl. 7. 14, 24, 25) that 
though the a-prabudd/ia, that is, those who see merely by the 
physical organs, see the Paramesvara to be i)eroeptible and 
qualityful, yet. His real and excellent form is qualityless ? 
and that Realising that form by spiritual vision is the climax 
of Knowledge. But though, in this way, one arrives at the 
conclusion that the Paramesvara is fundamentally qualityless, 
and that the human organs see in Him the variegated 
appearance of the qualityful universe, yet, it becomes necessary 
to precisely explain in what meaning the word ‘ qualityless ' 
has to be taken in this proposition. It is true that though 
our organs attribute the qualities of sound, colour etc., to 
vibrations of air, or mistake a shell for silver, the vibrations 
of air do not possess the quality of sound or colour, nor does 
the shell possess the quality of silver ; but, from the fact that 
the Fundamental Substance does not contain the particular 
attributed qualities, one cannot draw the necessary conclusion 
that It will not possess other qualities. Because, as we actually 
see, though the shell does not possess the quality of silver, yet, 
it possesses some qualities other than those of silver. This, 
therefore, gives rise to the following difficulty, namely, though 
one admits that the fundamental Brahman does not possess the 
qualities which are ascribed to it by one’s organs as a result 
of one’s ignorance, how can one be sure that the Paral)rahman 
does not possess other qualities ; and if it possesses other 
qualities, how is it quality less ? But, if one considers the 
matter a little minutely, it will be seen that even assuming 
the fundamental Brahman to possess qualities other than those 
ascribed to it by the organs, how are we going to find them 
out ? The qualities which a man perceives are perceived by 
him through the medium of his organs ; and those qualities, 
which are not perceptible to the organs, cannot be known. In 
short, even if the Parabrahman possesses some qualities other 
than those which are ascribed to it by our organs, it is not 
possible for us to know them ; and saying that the Para- 
brahman does possess qualities is illogical, if it is impossible' 
for us to know those qualities. Therefore, Ved&ntists 
understand tho word ‘ gtvna ’ as meaning ‘qualities which 
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are knowable by human beings’, and formulate the proposition 
that the Brahman is ‘ quality less ’ in this sense. Non-dualistic 
Vedanta does not say that the fundamental Parabrahman 
cannot possess qualities or powers which are beyond the 
imagination of human beings, and no one, as a matter of fact, 
can say that. Nay, even the Vedantists say that the ignorance 
of the organs or Maya, which was mentioned above, must be 
an unimaginable power of that fundamental Parabrahman. 

The three-constituented Maya or Prakrti is not some 
independent substance ; but, what happens is that the human 
organs, as a result of ignorance, ascribe (make an adhyaropa 
of) a qualityful appearance to one homogeneous, and quality- 
less Brahman. This theory is known as ‘ VIVARTA-VADA 
The explanation given by the Non-Dualistic Vedantists as to 
how the variegated qualityful universe first came to be seen» 
if the qualitylesB Brahman was the only i’undamental 
Substance, is as follows : — The Kanada Nyaya philosophy 
propounds the doctrine that innumerable atoms are the funda- 
mental cause of the universe, and the followers of NySya 
philosophy consider these atoms to be Real. They have,^ 
therefore, come to the conclusion, that the various objects in 
the world begin to come into existence when these innumerable 
atoms begin to coalesce. As according to this theory, the 
universe starts to come into existence when the union between 
the atoms commences to take place, it is called ‘ Araihbha-vada ' 
(the Theory of Commencement). But Saihkhya philosophy 
does not accept this Nyaya theory of innumerable atoms, and 
says that the Fundamental Root of the Gross world is ‘ one,, 
homogeneous, real, and three-constituented Prakrti and they 
say that the perceptible world comes into existence as a result 
of the unfurling or pariydma of the constituents of this three- 
constituented Prakrti. This doctrine is known as the ‘ Guna- 
parinama-vada ’ (Theory of the Development of Constituents), 
because, it maintains that the entire perceptible universe is the 
result of the unfurling of the constituents of one fundamental 
qualityful Prakrti. But both these theories are negatived by 
the Non-Dualistic Vedantists. As atoms are innumerable, 
they cannot be the Root of the world according to Non- 
Dualism ; and the Dualistic theory, that though Prakrti is one. 
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it is different from Purusa and independent, is also incon- 
sistent with Non-Dualism ; but, when in this way, both these 
theories are negatived, it becomes necessary to explain how the 
qualityful universe came into existence out of one qualityless 
Brahman ; because, according to the satkanjariUda, the Quality- 
ful cannot come into existence out of the Qualityless. To this, 
the reply of the Vedantists is, that the doctrine of 
satkdryavuda applies only where both the Cause and the 
Product are Real substances ; where the fundamental 
substance is one, and only its forms or appearances are 
changed, this theory does not apply; because, as is common 
experience, seeing various appearances of one and the same 
thing is not a quality of that thing, and these various 
appearances can come into existence as a result of the 
difference in the vision of the persons who see. * When 
this theory is applied to the qualityless Brahman and the 
qualityful universe, one has to say that the Brahman is 
qualityless, and that an appearance of qualityfulness 
comes into existence in it, as a result of the nature of 
the human organs. This is known as the ‘ Vivarta-vSda. ’ 
According to Vivarta-vada, there is believed to be only one, 
fundamental. Real substance, and it is said that numerous, 
unreal or constantly changing Appearances are ascribed to it ; 
and in the Guna-parinama-vada, two Real susbtances are 
taken for granted from the very commencement, and it is said 
that the Gunas ( constituents ) of one of these two become 
unfurled, and that all other things in the universe which are 
possessed of various qualities come into existence in con- 
sequence. The impression of the existence of a serpent, where, 
as a matter of fact, there is only a string, is the Vivarta-vSda ; 
and, fibres being formed into a rope, or curds out of milk, is 
the Guna-parinama-vada. Therefore, in the book called 
VedarUasdra, these two theories are described and differentiated 
between in the following words: — 

yas tdttviko 'nyaihdbkdvah pariifiirm udiritah i 
atdttviko "nyathdbhuvo vivartah m udiritah II ( Ve. S&. 21 ), 

* To explain this meaning io English, we have to aay : 
Appearances are the results of subjective conditions, viz., the 
senses of the observer, and not of the Thingdn-itsell 
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that is, “when from one fundamental substance, another 
substanoe of a different nature comes into existence essentially, 
that is, really, that is called {gum-) parinarm; but when 
instead of this, the fundamental substance looks something 
different ( atattvika ), it is said to be vivarta". The Arathbha- 
vada is the theory of the Nyaya school, the Guna-parinama- 
vSda is the theory of the Sarhkhya school, and the Virarta- 
vada is the theory of the Non-Dualist Vedanta school. The 
Non-Dualist Vedantists do not look upon the two qualityful 
substances, atoms and Prakrti, as different from or independent 
of the qualityless Brahman ; but by their doing so, the 
objection that the Qualityful cannot spring out of the Quality- 
less arises on account of satkarya-vada ; and in order to get 
rid of that objection, the Vivarta-vada has come into existence. 
But, the conclusion drawn by some, that, on that account the 
Vedantists will not at any time or cannot accept the Guna- 
parinama-vada is wrong. The principal object of the Vivarta- 
vada is to show that (i) the objection of the Saihkhyas, or of other 
Dualists against Non-Dualism, namely, that the qualityful 
Prakrti or Maya cannot spring out of the qualityless Brahman, 
is not impossible to answer, and that (ii) it is possible for our 
organs to see innumerable Mayic (illusory) appearances in one 
qualityless Brahman. When this object has been achieved, that 
is to say, when it has been proved by Vivarta-vada, that it is 
possible to see the Appearance of the three-constituented 
qualityful Prakrti in one quality less Parabrahman, Vedanta 
philosophy has no objection to accept that the further develop- 
ment of that Prakrti has taken place according to the Guna- 
parinama-vada. The chief doctrine of Non-Dualistic Vedanta 
is that the fundamental Prakrti is an Appearance, or an 
Illusion, and that it is not Real. But once this first 
Appearance of Prakrti begins to be seen, Non-Dualist 
Vedantists have no objection to accept that the appearances, 
which are subsequently evolved from this one original 
Appearance, are not- independent ; and to accept that the 
qualities of one appearance spring out of the qualities of 
another appearance, and that, in this way, appearances possess- 
ing various qualities have come into existence. Therefore, 
although the Blessed Lord has said in the Gita that 
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^‘Prakrti is nothing but My Maya” (Gl. 7. 14 ; 4. 6), the Qlta 
itself also says that this Prakrti, which has become imbued 
with or inhabited by the Paramesvara (Gi. 9. 10), is further 
developed according to the rule '^guva guriem mrtanfe'' (Gl. 3. 
28 ; 14. 23). From this it will be clear, that when once the 
appearance of Maya has taken place in the fundamentally 
qualityless Brahman according to Vivarta-vada, the principle 
of gunotkarsa (Development of Constituents) has been accepted 
even by the Gita for explaining this Mayic appearance, that is, 
this further development of Prakrti. It is not that because 
you say that the entire visible world is a Mayic appearance, 
therefore, there cannot be some such rule like gunotkar^ 
which controls the changes in form which take place in this 
Appearance. Vedantists do not wish to deny that the further 
development of this Mayic appearance is bound by rules. All 
that they say is that these rules are also Mayic, like the funda- 
mental Prakrti, and that the Paramesvara is the Over-Lord of 
all these Mayic rules, and is beyond them, and that it is by 
His power that some sort of permanence or regularity has 
come into these rules. It is not possible for the qualityful, 
that is, perishable Prakrti, which is in the form of an 
Appearance, to lay down rules which are not circumscribed by 
Time. 

From the foregoing discussion, my readers will understand 
the nature and the mutual relationship between the Jiva 
(personal self) and the Paramesvara (the Absolute Tsvara), or 
according to Vedantic terminology, between Maya (that is, 
the universe which has been brought into existence by Maya), 
the Atman, and the Parabrahman. From the point of view 
of the philosophy of the Highest Self, all the things in the 
universe are divided into two classes, namely, ‘ Names and 
Forms, and the Eternal Element ' ( mtya4attva ) clothed in 
those Names and Forms. Out of these, ‘ Names and Forms ’ 
are known as the qualityful M^ya or Prakrti. But when you 
eliminate the Names and Forms, the Eternal Element 
dravya) which remains, must be qualityless; because, no 
quality can exist without the support of a Name and Form. 
This eternal and imperceptible Element is the Parabrahman ; 
and the weak organs of human beings see the qualityful 
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Maya as a growth out of this quality less Parabrahman. This 
Maya is not a Real substance, and it is only the Parabrahman 
which is Real, that is, uncircumscribed by Time, and 
never-changing. These are the doctrines which relate to 
the nature of the Names and Forms of the visible universe 
and the Parabrahman clothed by them. Now, when the 
human being is viewed from the same point of view, it is 
seen that the human body and organs are substances defined 
by Name and Form, like other substances in the visible world^ 
that is to say, that they fall into the category of the 
non-permanent Maya ; and that the Atman, which is clothed 
by this Body and organs, falls into the category of the 
eternal Parabrahman ; or, that the Brahman and the Atman 
are one and the same. My readers must have now noticed 
the difference between these Non-Dualistic doctrines, 
which do not look upon the external world as an independent 
substance in this sense, and the Buddhistic doctrines. 
Buddhists, who believe in the Vijnana-vada, say that the 
external world does not exist at all, and that Jnana 
Knowledge ) alone is Real; and Vedantists look upon only 
the ever-changing Names and Forms of the external universe 
as unreal, and say that under these Names and Forms, as also 
in the human body, there is, in both cases, one and the same 
Atman-formed Substance; and that this homogeneous Atman- 
Element is the ultimate Reality. In the same way, Samkhya 
philosophy has accepted the synthesis of the diversity of 
^created things by the law of '\ivihlialdam vibhnktesu,'' only so 
far as it applies to Gross Matter; but, as the Vedantists have 
got over this difficulty of the satkaryaoada, and established the 
doctrine that “whatever is in the B edy, is also in the Cosmos,” 
the innumerable Purusas and the Prakrti of Samkhya 
philosophy have, in Vedanta philosophy, been comprised in 
^ne Paramatman by the principle of Non-Dualism ( admita ) 
or Non-Division ( avibhdga ). The purely Materialistic 

philosopher Haeckel was, it is true, a Non-Dualist. But he 
includes even Consciousness ( caifanya ) in Gross Matter, and 
Vedanta philosophy does not give pre-eminence to the Gross, 
but proves that the immortal and independent Thought- 
Tormed ( cidrupi ) Parabrahman, which is uncircumscribed 
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by Time or Space, is the Fundamental Root of the world ; thiff 
is the most important difference between the Non-Dualism of 
of the philosophy of the Absolute Self and the Gross-Non- 
Dualism ( ja0dvaifn ) of Haeckel. The same doctrines of 
Non-dualistic Vedanta have been mentioned in the Gita; and 
an ancient poet has summarised the Non-Dualistic VedSnta 
philosophy very concisely as follows : — ■ 

slokardhem pravak^am yad uktam grantfiakotibhih I 

brahma satyam jagan mithya jivo brahmiiva ndparah II 

that is, “I will explain in half a stanza the summary of a 
million books — (1) the Brahman is Real, (2) the world {jagat ) 
that is, all the Names and Forms in the world, are mithya, or 
perishable, and (3) the Atman of a man and the Brahman are 
fundamentally ONE and the same, and not two. ” If anybody 
does not appreciate the word 'mithya’ in this stanza, he is quite 
welcome to read the third section of the stanza as ‘hrahmamrtam 
jagat satyam consistently with the Brhadaranyakopanisad ; 
thereby, the purport does not change at all as has been stated 
before. Nevertheless, many Vedantists enter into a fruitless 
discussion as to whether the invisible but eternal Fundamental 
Element of the visible world, in the shape of the Brahman, 
should be called sat (satya) or asnt {asatya-anrta). I shall, 
therefore, explain here concisely what the underlying principle 
in this discussion, is. This discussion has come into existence 
because the word sat or mtya has two different meanings ; and 
if one first carefully considers in what meaning the word sat 
has been used by any particular person, no confusion will 
arise ; because, everybody accepts the distinction that though 
the Brahman is invisible, it is Real ; and that though the 
Name-d and Form-ed Cosmos is visible, yet, it is ever-changing. 
The ordinary meaning of the word sat or satya is : (1) tliat 
which is, at the moment, actually visible to the eyes, that is 
to say, perceptible (whether this visible appearance of it, 
does or does not change to-morrow) ; and the other meaning of 
that word is : (2) that of which the nature always remains the 
same, and never changes, notwithstanding that it is invisible 
to the eyes, i. e., imperceptible. Those who accept the first 
meaning say, that the Name-d and Form-ed world which i& 
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visible to the eyes is satya (visible) and that the Parabrabraan 
is just the opposite, that is, it is not visible to the eyes and 
therefore, asat or asatya (invisible). For instance, in the 
Taittiriyopanisad, the visible world has been called W, and 
that which is beyond the visible world, has been called ‘ tyac * 
(THAT, that is, which is beyond) or ‘anr/a ’ (invisible to the 
eyes); and the Brahman is described by saying that that 
substance which was in existence at the commencement of the 
world has bacoma two-fold as follows : — sicca tyaccdbhavat \ 
rdruktam cTimruktam ca I mlaijamm cdnilayanam ca \ vijnanam 
cdvijddnvn satyam canrtam ml” (Tai. 2. 6), that is: “It 
became ''sat (visible to the eyes) and That (which is beyond) ; 
describable and indescribable; dependent and independent; 
known and unknown (unknowable); and real (visible) and 
invisible But though the Brahman has in this way been 
described as ‘ anrta \ the word anrta does not mean false 
or unreal ; but later on, in the Taittiriyopanisad itself, it 
is stated that “ this anrta (invisible) Brahman is the ' pratisthd ^ 
(support) of the world, that it does not depend on anything 
else, and that he who has realised this need not fear 
anything”. From this it is clear, that though there is a 
difference in words, there is no difference in the intended 
meaning. In the same way. it is ultimately said that “ asadvd 
idam agra ddt'\ that is, “this world was (Brahman) in 
the beginning” ; and, as stated in the B.g-Veda (10. 129. 4), the 
saU that is, the Name-d and Form-ed perceptible world, is said 
to have subsequently grown out of it (Tai. 2. 7). From this^ 
it becomes quite clear that the word 'asat' has been used here 
only in the moaning of avyakta^ that is, not visible to the eyes ; 
and in the Vedanta-Sutras. BadarayanaeSrya has interpreted 
those words in the same meaning (Ve. Su. 2. 1. 17). But, those 
who interpret the word 'sat' or 'satya, as meaning existing 
permanently, or ever-lasting, though not visible to the eyes 
(which is the second of the two meanings mentioned above)^ 
give to the invisible but immutable Parabrahraan the name 
sat or satya and call the Name-d and Form-ed MSya, amt or 
asatya^ i. e , perishable. For instance, there is a description in 
the Chandogya that ; "sadeva saumyedam agra dsit 
katham asaJak 8ajjdyeta'\ that is, “O my son I this world was 
M 
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originally sat (Brahman) ; how can ‘sat\ that is, that which 
exists, come into existence out of something which is asat, that 
is, which never was in existence ? ** (Chan, 6, 2. 1, 2). But in 
this Chandogyopanisad itself, the Parabrahman has in one 
place been called \isat* in the sense of avi/akfa, that is» 
imperceptible (Chan. 3. 19. 1). * This confusing method 

by which the same Parabrahman was at different times and 
in different meanings given the mutually contradictory 
names of once *sat* and at another time ‘a.svi/’ — which was a 
method promoting verbal warfare, though the intended 
import was the same — gradually wore out; and ultimately, 
the one terminology of calling the Brahman sat or sattja, i. e., 
eternally lasting, and the visible world asat or perishable, has 
become fixed. In the Bhagavadgita, this ultimate terminology 
has been accepted and in the second chapter, the Parabrahman 
has been described as sat and imperishable, and Names and 
Forms are described as asat, that is, perishable, in those 
meanings of those words ( Gi. 2. 16-18 ); and the same is the 
doctrine of the Vedanta-Sutras. Nevertheless, the old 
terminology of the Taittiriyopanisad of referring to the visible 
world as 'saf and to the Parabrahman as \isat' or as 'tyat* 
(THAT = that which is beyond) has not been totally exter- 
minated; and what the original meaning of the description 
of the Brahman in the Gita ( Gi. 17. 23 ) as ‘OM Tat-Sat’ must 
have been, can very clearly be seen by reference to the old 
terminology. ‘OM’ is a Vedic prayer in the form of a mystic 
word, and it has been explained in various ways in the 
Upanisads ( Pra. 5 ; Man. 8-12; Chan, 1. 1. ). Va/' means ‘THAT’, 
that is, the indescribable Element which is far beyond the 
visible world, and *sat* is the visible world which can be seen 
by the eyes ; and this canon means that these three together 
constitute the Brahman. And it is with this import that the 

^ Even among the EngliBh writers on Metaphysics, there is a 
difference of opinion as to whether the word real^ i. e., mt should 
be applied to the appearance of the world (MaNa) or to the vaMti* 
tattva (Brahman). Kant looks upon the Appearance as mt real) and 
calls the vastv-iaUva^ imperishable. But, Haeckel^ Oreen and others 
call the Appearance, amt (unreal), and the msMattva^ mt (real). 
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Blessed Lord has said in the Gita ( Gl. 9. 19 ) that “sad asac- 
caham arjuna\ that is, “sod is the Parabrahman and asai is 
the visible world, and I am both“. Still, in as much as the 
Gita propounds the Karma-Yoga, it has been explained at the 
end of the seventeenth chapter that by taking the word \saf^ 
in the canon, OM-Tat-Sat, as meaning Action, which is good 
from the point of view of respectability, or which has been 
done with a good intention, or of which the result is good^ 
And by taking the word UaV as meaning, Action, which is 
beyond the above-mentioned Action, that is, which has been 
performed by giving up the desire for fruit, as and when 
occasion arises to use that canon, the doctrine of Karma-Yoga 
can be fully supported on the basis of this description of the 
Brahman. As that which has been referred to as * sat * in the 
canon, is nothing else but the visible world, that is to say, 
Karma (See the next chapter), this interpretation of the 
definition of the Brahman in terms of Karma, easily arises 
out of the original interpretation. There are to be found in the 
Upanisads other descriptions of the Brahman than 'om-tat-sat\ 

* nefi rwH \ * saccidananda ' and ‘ satyasya satijam but as they 
are not necessary for understanding the meaning of the Gita, 
I have not given them here. 

When the mutual relationship between the Cosmos {jagat\ 
the personal Self (jiva) and the Paramesvara (Paramatman) 
have been explained in this way, it becomes quite clear in 
what sense one has to take the word ‘ amsa * used by the 
Blessed Lord in the phrases “ the Jiva is an 'amsa' of Myself “ 
(Gh 15. 7), and “I have pervaded the whole of this world by one 
^anda'" (Gl. 10. 42) in the Bhagavadglta, and also used by 
BadarayanacSrya in the Vedanta-Sutras (Ve. Su. 2. 3. 43 ; 4. 4. 
19), or the word * pada ’ used in the Piirusa-Sukta in the line 
'' pmio 'sya visva bhufdni tripUd asyamrtam divi " — ‘the jagaddtman 
1 the Cosmic-Self) Which has pervaded the moveable and the 
immoveable, and yet remained over ten fingers Although 
the Paramesvara or the Paramatman is all-pervading, yet, 
as It is unorganised, homogeneous, and devoid of Name and 
Form, that is to say, uncuttable ( acchedya ) and immutable 
iavikarya\ it is impossible to break It up into individual pieces 
(Gl, 2. 25). Therefore, in order to distinguish between this 
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homogeneous Parabrahman which pervades everything on all 
sides, and the Atman within the body of a man, one has to 
say in common parlance that the ‘ sarira-afman ’ (the Atman 
within the body) is an ‘ amia ' (part) of the Parabrahman. 
Yet, the word ‘ amsa ’ or ‘ part ’ has not to be taken ia the 
meaning of ‘ an independent piece which has been cut 
out ’, or ‘ one of the grains taken out of the numerous grains 
in a pomegranate ’ ; and it must be taken in its elementary 
meaning to indicate that the Atman is a part of the 
Parabrahman in the same way as ether ( akasa ) in the house or 
in an earthenware pot ( mathalcasa, ghatakasa ) are parts of an 
all-pervading ether ( See Amrtabindupanisad 13 ). The 
Sathkhya Prakrti, and the homogeneous element accepted by the 
Materialistic Gross-Non-Dualism of Haeckel, are in the same 
way qualityful, that is, limited, parts of the Real qualityless 
Paramesvara. Nay, whatever perceptible or imperceptible 
fundamental element is arrived at according to the 
Materialistic sciences, (then may it be how much soever 
comprehensive like ether), it is only a Name and Form broken 
in upon by Time and Space, that is to say, it is perishable and 
limited. It is true that it has occupied the Parabrahman to 
the extent of its capacity, but instead of the Parabrahman 
being thereby in any way limited, It has fully pervaded and 
saturated the former and one cannot gauge to what extent It 
remains over. Although the words ‘ dasarngula ' (ten fingers), 
or ‘ tripada ' (three steps) have been used in the Purusa-Sukta 
in order to indicate to what extent the Paramesvara has gone 
beyond the visible universe, yet, they are to be taken as 
meaning ‘ ananta ' (endless) ; because, strictly speaking. 
Space and Time, weights and measures, and even numbers are 
only kinds of Names and Forms; and it has been shown 
above that the Parabrahman is beyond all these Names and 
Forms. Therefore, the Parabrahman has been described in the 
Upanisads as, that Element which swallows up or absorbs 
' kola ' (Time), which ‘ kola ' has swallowed up everything 
(Mai. 6. 15); and the same is th? purport conveyed by the 
descriptions to be found in the Gita and in the Upanisads of 
the habitation of the Paramesvara, such as, “ na tad bhdmyate 
miryo m iaidtiko na pdvakah*’, that is, “there is no such 
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luminary object like the Sun or the Moon or Fire for illumi- 
nating the seat of the Paramesvara, who is self-illumined” 
(Gi. 15. 6 ; Katha. 5. 15 ; Sve. 6. 14). The Sun, the Moon, the 
stars, etc., are Name-d and Form-ed perishable objects. That 
self-illumined Knowledge-filled Brahman which is jyofisam 
jyotih ” (Gi. 13. 17 ; Br. 4. 4. 16) — that is, “ brilliance of 
brilliance” — extends endlessly beyond all of them; and it is 
stated in the Upanisads that not only does It not depend 
on any other luminary objects, but whatever light is possessed 
by the Sun, the Moon etc., is obtained by them from this self- 
illumined Brahman (Mun. 2. 2. 10). Take the most subtle or 
the most distant object, which is made perceptible to the organs 
by instruments invented by Material sciences; it is but the 
world defined by Name and Form, which is circumscribed by 
the limitations of Time and Space. As the true Paramesvara 
is in them, and yet different from and more comprehensive 
than all of them, and also homogeneous and uncircumscribed 
by the bonds of Names and Forms, that is to say, as He is 
independent, it is not possible for the devices or instruments of 
Material sciences, which consider merely Names and Forms, to 
find out the 'amrta-tattva ’ (imperishable Element) which is the 
Root of the world, though they might become a thousand times 
more subtle or comprehensive than they are at present. That 
imperishable, immutable and undying element must ultimately 
be found out by the Path of Knowledge shown in the 
philosophy of the Absolute Self. 

From the exposition of the principal doctrines of the 
philosophy of the Absolute Self and their concise scientific 
-explanation given so far, it will be clear why all the 
perceptible Name-d and Form-ed appearances of the 
Paramesvara are Mayic or perishable, why His imperceptible 
form is superior to them, why His qualityless form, that is, the 
form undefined by Name and Form, is still superior, and why 
it is stated in the Gita that the quality less form seems quality- 
ful as a result of ignorance. But this work of setting out 
fhese doctrines in words can be easily done by anyone who has 
acquired a little knowledge like me ; there is nothing much in 
that. In order that these doctrines should be impressed on the 
mind, engraved on the heart and ingrained in one’s flesh and 
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bon© after they have been understood, and that one should 
thereby fully realise that there is only one Parabrahman 
which saturates all living things ; and in order that by reason 
of such feeling, one should acquire an immutable mental frame 
which will enable one to behave with equability towards 
everybody in times of misfortune, it is necessary to have 
the continual additional help of impressions acquired during 
numerous births, control of the organs, persevering practice, 
meditation, and worship. Therefore, the summary of all the 
above doctrines, and the highest doctrine of the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self is : only that man may be said to have 
become fully saturated with the knowledge of the Brahman 
in whose every action the principle, “there is only one Atman 
in all created things”, has become naturally and clearly 
visible, even in times of distress ; and such a man alone gets 
Release ( Gi. 5. 18-20; 6. 21, 22 ). The ‘ earthenware pot’ of 
that man in whom such behaviour is not to be seen is to that 
extent imperfectly or insufficiently ‘baked’, in the fire of the 
Knowledge of the Brahman. This is the difference between 
real saints and mere Vedantists; and, therefore, in describing 
Knowledge, it is stated in the Gita that true Knowledge may 
be said to have been acquired, when noble emotions like 
“humility ( amamtva ), peacefulness ( sa^iti ), self-control 
(atmamgraha), equability of mind (samabiiddhiy are awakened, 
whereby the total purification of the mind is continually 
expressed in conduct, instead of saying that ‘Knowledge is 
the understanding by Reason of what is at the root of the 
external world’ ( Gi. 13. 7-11 ). That man whose Discerning 
Reason has become devoted to the Self, that is, has 
become steady in the contemplation on the Self and 
Non-Self, and who has Realised the identity of the Atman 
with all created beings, must, undoubtedly, also possess a 
Desiring Reason which is pure. But, as there is no other 
external measure except a man’s conduct for finding out the 
state of his Reason, the words ‘ jHana ( Knowledge ) or 
‘ samabuddhi ' ( equable mind ) are usually made to include the 
pure Discerning Reason, the pure Desiring Reason, and pure 
Conduct; this thing must be borne in mind, especially in 
these days of bookish knowledge. There may be many who 
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can give long dry discourses on tlie Brahman, and also others 
who hearing those discourses will nod their heads in apprecia- 
tion and say ‘Hear, hear*, or, like courtiers in a drama, say, 
“Let us hear the same thing again ” (Gi. 3. 39 ; Ka. 3. 7) ; but, 
as stated above, that man who has become internally and 
externally pure, that is, equable in mind, is the true devotee of 
the Atman, and he alone attains Release, and not mere learned 
men who may be how well-read or intelligent soever. It has been 
plainly stated in the Upanisads that : '^nayamatmapraiHicanena 
lahhyo na Jiiedhaya na hahuna sratena'' (Ka 3. 32 ; Mun3. 3. 3.), 
( that is, “ this Atman is not reached by giving discourses, nor 
by intelligence, nor by great learning — Trans.), and the Saint 
Tukarama has also said : — “ you have become a Pandit (i.e., 
learned man), you interpret the Puranas i but you do not know 
who you are U “ (Ga. 3599). See how narrow our minds are f 
The words ‘attains Release ’ easily come out of our mouths, 
as if Release is something different from the Atman. There 
would be difference between the Observer and the visible 
world, before the Knowledge has been acquired that the 
Brahman and the Atman are identical ; but, our Vedantists 
have come to the conclusion that when one has fully Realised 
the identity of the Brahman and the Atman, the Atman is merged 
into the Brahman, and the hrahfmjnanJ (one who has Realised 
the Brahman) acquires the form of Brahman wherever he is; and 
this Metaphysical state is known as the ‘ brahmanirvarui 
Release,’ which is not given by anybody to anybody, and 
which does not come from anywhere, and for obtaining which 
it is not necessary to leave this world and to go to another 
world. Whenever and wherever the complete Realisation of 
the Atman comes. Release is obtained at that very moment 
and at that place; because. Release is the fundamental pure 
state of the Atman, and is not some independent thing or 
place. There is a stanza in the Siva-Gita that : — 

moksasya twl hi vaso "sti na gramantaram eva va \ 

ajfiamhrdayagranthindso rnoksa iti smrfah n 

(Siva. 13. 33) 

that is, “ Release is not in a particular place, nor has one to go 
to some other town or country in order to obtain it : the destruc- 
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tion of the knot of Ignorance [ajfiana) round our hearts is known 
as Release”. And this final conclusion which arises out of the 
philosophy of the Absolute Self has been described in the 
words, ^'abhito brahmanirvanam varfate viditdtmamnC' (Gl. 5. 36), 
i. e., ‘"those, who have fully Realised the Atman, attain 
Release in the form of brahmardrva'na wherever they may be”, 
or, ''yah sadd mukta eva sah'" (Gi. 5. 28) in the Bhagavadgita, as 
also in the canons, "brahma veda brahmaiva bhamtV\ i. e., “he 
who has Realised the Brahman has become Brahman” (Mun. 3. 
3. 9) etc. in the Upanisads. Therefore, this state of perfection 
of the human Atman from the point of view of Knowledge is 
known as the ' brahmabhuta' (Gi. 18. 54), or ‘ the Brahmi state ' 
<Gl. 2. 72); and the descriptions to be found elsewhere in the 
Bhagavadgita of the ' sthitaprajfia ' (steady-in-mind), (Gi. 2. 
S5~72), ‘ bhaktimdn ’ (devotee), (Gi. 12, 13-20) or ‘ trigundtita * 
^beyond the three constituents), (Gi. 14. 22-27) are of this state. 
From the term, ‘ triguxidtita \ one is not to draw the conclusion 
that the Gita looks upon Prakrti and the Purusa as independent, 
^nd the isolation (kaivalya) of the Purusa as Release, as is done 
by the Samkhyas ; but, according to the Gita, the Brahmi state 
described in the philosophy of the Absolute Self by the words, 
** aham brahmdsmi \ i. e., “I am the Brahman” (Br. 1. 4. 10), is 
obtained sometimes by the Path of Devotion, sometimes by the 
Patanjala Yoga practice of the Control of the Mind, and 
sometimes by the path of the Discernment of Constituents 
(gurjaguna-vivecaTUx) described in Samkhya philosophy. As the 
philosophy of the Absolute Self, out of these paths, is a purely 
xationai philosophy. Devotion has been mentioned in the Gita 
SB the easiest means for an ordinary person for acquiring the 
Knowledge of the form of the Paramesvara ; and, I have later 
on, in the thirteenth chapter, fully considered this matter. 
Whatever may be the means employed, this much is beyond 
doubt, that attaining the Knowledge of the true Paramesvara, 
that is, Realising the identity of the Brahman and the Atman, 
and that there is only one Atman in all created beings, and 
behaving accordingly, is the climax of Spiritual Knowledge 
/adhydtma-jndna) ; and that those who have reached this state 
are indeed blessed and perfect ; because, as has been stated 
above, as organic pleasure is the same in the case of men as of 
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^animals, the purpose of a human birth or the manhood of man 
is fully satisfied only by the acquisition of Knowledge* 
Continually observing this Equability of Mind towards all 
created beings in the performance of all bodily, vocal, or 
mental Actions is known as the ^nityamukfavasthd' ( state of 
perpetual Eelease ), ^purna-yoga (perfect Yoga), or 
^siddhavastha' ( the state of a perfect being). The saint 
Jnanesvara, in commenting on the description of the Devotee 
in the twelvth chapter of the Gita ( Gl. 12. 18 ) says : 

Oh, Partha, that man in whom I 

there is no trace of differentiation I 

Who, both friend and foe I looks upon as alike U 

Lighting his own house I 

and leaving the house of another in darkness 

Is a thing which he does not do, O, Panda va I 
he is like a light H 

To the one who deals the blow to cut I 
and to the one who planted it I 

It ( the tree ) gives both shelter I 
he is like the tree H 

( Jna. 12. 197-99 ). 

And earlier in the same chapter, in commenting on the 
13th stanza of the twelvth chapter of the Gita, he says : 

Supporting the best I rejecting the worst \ 

Is a thing which he does not do I 
he is like the earth H 

Activating the body of a king i 

and refusing to activate the body of a poor man \ 

Is a thing which the Prana ( Vital Force ) does not do ^ 
BO is he ; he is kind U 

Slaking the thirst of a cow l 

and becoming a poison to kill a tiger ( 

Is a thing which water does not do I 
he is like the water tt 
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Towards all created beings I 

he is friendly, looking upon all as one \ 

He is kind to all l 

with a sense of equability H 
He does not know the word ‘ I ’ i 

he does not say of anything that it is ‘ mine ’ 
Experience of pain and happiness l 
for him there is none 

(Jha. 12. 145-149). 

And Jnanesvara has thus, by giving numerous illustrations,, 
and in very sweet and attractive language, described in- 
Marathi the equability of the Brahmified man ; and we may 
safely say, that this description contains a summary of the 
description of the Brahmi state given in four different places 
in the Gita- This is what is to be ultimately acquired by 
Spiritual Knowledge. 

My readers will have understood from what has been 
stated above, how the tradition of Spiritual Knowledge, which 
is the root of the science of Release, has come to us in an 
unbroken line from the Upanisads right upto Tukarama. But, 
in order to impress on my readers that this knowledge had 
come into existence in our country even before the date of the 
Upanisads, that is to say, already in very very ancient times, 
and that the ideas in the Upanisads have gradually grown 
from those times, I shall give here, before concluding, a 
well-known hymn (sukta) from the Rg-Veda, which is the 
foundation even of the Spiritual Knowledge in the Upanisads, 
together with its Marathi translation. Not only do we not 
come across in the scriptures of any religion, critical 
philosophical ideas, as to what the unknowable Fundamental 
Element of the Cosmos must have been, and how this 
variegated visible universe sprang from it, which are as 
comprehensive, independent and root-touching as those in 
this hymn, but no one has yet come across any text replete 
with such Spiritual Knowledge, which is equal to it in point 
of antiquity. Therefore, many wonder-struck Western, 
scholars have translated this hymn into their various> 
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languages, looking upon it as important, from the point of 
view of religious history, for showing how the natural 
tendency of the human mind runs beyond the Name-d and 
Porm-ed universe to reach the permanent and unimaginable 
Brahman-Energy which is beyond it. This hymn is the 129th 
hymn in the tenth mandala of the Bg-Veda, and is known as 
the ‘Nasadiya-Sukta’, having regard to its commencing words. 
And this Sukta has been adopted in the Taittiriya Brahmana 
( 2. 8. 9 ), and the description given in the Narayaniya or the 
Bhagavata religion in the Mahabharata as to how the universe 
was first created by the desire of the Blessed Lord has been 
based on this hymn ( Ma. Bha. San. 342. 8 ). According to 
the general index ( sarvanukraminika the Jlsi of this hymn 
is Paramesthi Prajapati, its deity is the Paramatman, and it 
consists of seven stanzas ( rca ) in the tristiip metre, each 
stanza containing four lines of eleven words each. As the 
words, sat and asat, have a double meaning, the difference of 
opinion among the writers of the Upanisads, as regards 
describing the Fundamental Element of the world as ‘ sat \ 
which has been referred to earlier in this chapter, is also to be 
found in the Bg-Veda. For instance, this Fundamental 
Cause of the world is in some places described by saying ''ekam 
sad vipra bahudha vadmitr ( Bg. 1. 164. 46 ), or “ elmm santani 
hahudha kalpayanti" ( Bg. 10. 114. 5 ) — that is, “It, being one 
and sat ( i. e. lasting for ever ), has been given different names 
by people whereas in other places, it has been described by 
saying: ''diwamim pUrmje ijuge "saiah >ad ajayata" (Bg. 10.72. 7), 
that is, “the sat, that is, the perceptible universe, came into 
existence out of the asat, that is, the Imperceptible, even 
before the gods had come into existence.” In addition 
to this, there are other descriptions all differing from 
each other in the Bg-Yeda itself as to how the entire universe 
came into being out of one visible Element, e. g., : — in the 
beginning of the world, there was the Golden Embryo {hiraruja- 
garbha), of which both death and immortality are shadows, and 
It later on created the entire world (Bg. 10. 121. 1, 2) ; or, that 
a Virata-formed Purusa existed at first, and from him the 
entire world was created by means of a sacrifice (Bg. 10. 90): or, 
that there was apa (water) at first, and in that water Prajapati 
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-came into existence (Rg. 10. 72. 6 ; 10. 82. 6) ; or, that rta and 
saJtya first came into existence, and afterwards, darkness ; and 
after that, water (samudra)^ the year etc. came into existence 
(Rg. 10. 190. 1). These Fundamental Elements mentioned in 
the Rg-Veda have been later on referred to as follows : — (1) in 
4he Taittiriya Brahmana, water has been referred to as the 
Fundamental Element as : “dpo va idam agre salilam asit" (Tai. 
Bra. 1.1. 3. 5), i. e., “all this was liquid water in the beginning”; 
(2) in the Taittiriyooanisad, amt has been mentioned as the 
Fundamental Element, as : *'asad va idam agra asit" (Tai. 2.7 ), 
i. e., “all this was asat in the beginning” ; (3) in the 
Chandogyopanisad, sat has been mentioned as the Fundamental 
Element, as ; ''sad eva saumyedam agra dsW* (Chan. 6. 2), i. e., 
“all this was sat in the beginning” ; or, (4) ether is said to be 
such Element, as : "dkdsah parayanam!' (Chan. 1. 9), i. e., 
“ether was the root of everything” ; (5) in the Brhadaranyaka, 
death (mrfyu) is mentioned as the Fundamental Element, as .* 
'^nmveha kivicanagra dsln mrtyurimvedam dvrtam dstf^ (Br. 1, 2. 1), 
i. e., “in the beginning, there was nothing whatsoever ; every- 
thing was covered by death” ; and (6) in the Maitryupanisad, 
darkness {tamcLs) has been mentioned as the Fundamental 
Element, as : "'tamo va idam agra asld ekam'* (Mai. 5. 2), i. e., 
‘this entire universe was in the beginning farms ( tamogurd^ 
darkness)”, and sattva and rajas afterwards came into existence 
out of it. In the same way, the Manu-Smrti contains the 
following description of the commencement of the universe, 
consistent with these descriptions in the Vedas: — 

dsid idam tamdbhutam aprajndtam alaksamm * 

apratarkyam avijneyam prasuptam iva sarvatah H 

that is, “all this was first covered up by darkness ( tamas ), 
and it was undiscernible and as if in a sleeping state, so 
that it would be impossible to differentiate between one thing 
and another ; thereafter, the imperceptible Paramatraan entered 
it and first created water” ( Manu. 1. 5 — 8 ). Such and other 
different descriptions about the Fundamental Substance 
existing at the commencement of the universe must have been 
in vogue even at the time of the Nasadlya-Sukta; and the 
•question as to which of these Fundamental Substances, was 
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the really fundamental one, must also then have arisen^ 
Therefore, the Psi of that hymn gives the following explana- 
tion, in order to explain what the truth ( blja ) about the whole 

thing was in the following words: 
nasadasin no sad dsit tadanlm 

mmd rajo no vyoma paro yat I 
Idm avarivah kulm kasya sarma- 

nnarnbhah kim asid gahanam gabhiram H 1 II 

that is : (1) “then, that is, in the beginning, there was neither 
asat, nor sat, nor the firmament ( antarikm ), nor the ether 
( akdsa ) beyond it. ( In this state ) who ( can be said to have ) 
covered ( whom ) ? Where ? For whose benefit ? ^Was there 
( even ) unfathomable and deep water ?*** 
m mrtyur dsid amrtarh na tarhi 
na ratnja anha dsit praketdh I 
dnid avdtam svadhayd tad ekam 

tasmdd dhdnyan na parah kimcanasa H 2 II 
that is : (2) “then, death, that is, the perishable, visible, mortal 
universe was not existing ; and, therefore, there was not (the 
distinction of) also (another) amrta, i. e., imperishable, eternal 
substance. (Similarly) there was no means ( = praketa) for 
finding out the difference between day and night. (Whatever 
there was) That solitary thing was breathing, that is, throbbing, 
by svadhd, that is, by its own power, without there being any 
air. Except or beyond that, there was nothing.” 
tama dsit tamasd gudham agre 

*praketam salilam s irvamd idam I 
tucchendbhvapihitam yad dsit 

tapasas tan mahind ^jdyataikam ii 3 N 

that is : (3) “though there was (said to be) darkness in the 
beginning ; or that all this was water enveloped in darkness 
devoid of any differentiation ; ( or ) that dbhu, that is, the all- 
pervading Brahman was ( from the beginning ) covered by 
tuccha, that is, by illusory Maya ; yet, that came into existence 

First fca ; — I have given the above meaning, analysing the 
words astd^ in the fourth line as ^^dslt and the purport of 

it is, ‘‘water did not exist then’^ ( Tai. Bra. 2. 2. 9 ). 
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:a.s a result of austerity (subsequently, by transformation), from 
the fundamentally one Brahman” * 
kdmas tad agre samavartatadhi 

manaso ret ah pratharmm yad, asit I 
sato band hum a,sati niravindan 

hrdi pratisya kaoayo manisa ii 4 ii 

that is : (4) “the semen, that is, the seed of the Mind (of This) 
which first came into existence, became Kama (that is, the 
desire or the power to create the world). (This is) the (first) 
relation between sat, that is, the perishable visible world, and 

* Third rca:— Some commentators consider the first three 
lines of t lis stanza as independent, and interpret it by saying that 
in the beginning of the universe, there was ‘darkness, or water 
covered by darkness, or abhu (void) covered by turchi*\ But, 
according to me that interpretation is not correct. Because, if in 
the first two stanzas tht^re js a clear statement that nothing whatso- 
ever existed in the beginning, it is not possible that it should be 
stated in this rca that there was in the beginning either darkness 
or water — whic^i i^ something quite the opposite. Besides, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, the word in the third part of the 
stanza has to be considered meaningless 5 therefore, it becomes 
necessary to refer the word in the third pirt of the stanza, to 
the word in the fourth part, and to interpret the stanza as has 
been done by me above. This rca has been in 'laded in this hymn 
as an answer to those persons who maintained that there were in 
the beginning subst mces like water etc.- and what the Rsi intended 
to say was that there were no fundamental substances like darkness, 
water etc., as was said by these people, but that, all that was the 
further development of one and the same Brahman. As the two 
words Huccha* and ^abhu are mutually opposite, the word ahhu 
means opposite of tucchdy that is to say, big or powerful, and the 
same meaning has been given to it by Sayanacarya in the other 
two places where that word occurs in the Pg-Veda 
( Rg. 10. 27. 1, 4) In the PancadaH ^ Ohitra. 129, *33 ), the word 
tuccha has been interpreted as meaning Maya ( See Nrsim, TJtta 9). 
Therefore, dbhu has not to be interpreted as meaning ^void^ but as 
Parabr^khman. The word ah (a 4 - as) in the phrase *sarvam ah 
idam^ is the past tense form of the root ‘as’, and it means 
that is, ‘ was'. 
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the aso/, that is, the fundamental Parabrahman, as has been 
ascertained by sclents by means of their Reason, by meditating 
in their minds”. 

tirascrno vitato rasmiremm 

ac/ltah svid dsid upari svid aslt I 
retodha asan mahimana asan 

smdha avasfat prayallh parastat H 5 ii 
that is: (5) “(this) rasrni, that is, shred or ray, fell transversely 
(between) them ; and if you say it was below, it was also 
above ; (some of these) became retodha^ that is, productive of 
seed, and (growing) became bigger. Their self-prowess 
(svasakti) pervaded on one side, and prayati, that is, development 
(pervaded everything) on the other side”. 
ko addha veda lea iha pra vocat 
kilt a ajdtei kata iyam visrstih I 
arvetg deva asya lisarjaneua- 

iha ko imia yafa dbabhUva ii 0 

that is : (6) “ who is there who can in greater (than this) detail 
( pra ), explain how came the visarga, that is, the development 
( of the sat ) and from whom it came ? Who knows this 
definitely ? Even the gods came after the visor ga of this 
( visible sad universe ). Then who is to know from where 
it came ?” 

hjavt risTsiir yat ababhuva 

yadi vd dad he yadi vd na dadhe \ 
yo asyddhyaksah parame vyoman 

.so aftga veda yadi vd na veda w 7 n 
that is : (7) “The adhyaksa ( Hiranyagarbha ) of this universe, 
inhabiting the highest ( parama ) firmament, may know the 
place from where the development of this sat came about, or, 
from where it was created, or was not created ; or, even the 
Hiranyagarbha may not be knowing it ! ( Who is in a position 
to say that ? j”. 

The sum and substance of Vedanta philosophy is, that one 
should not remain enmeshed in the various Name-d and 
Form-ed, mutable and perishable Appearances which are 
perceptible to the eyes or the other organs, but should recognise 
by means of Knowledge that THERE IS SOME. ONE AND 
IMMORTAL ELEMENT, which is beyond them; and, the 
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fAot that the Reason of the Rsi who composed this hymn* 
unerringly grasped the crux of the whole matter at the first 
attempt, clearly shows the keenness of his introspection 1 
Instead of entering into a discussion with persons, who raised- 
the questions, whether That, which existed in the beginning 
of the universe and before the various things in the world 
came into existence, was saf or ascU, death or immortality, 
ether or water, light or darkness etc., this Rsi speeds beyond 
all of them, and says that sat and asat, mortal and immortal' 
light and darkness, the covering and the covered, the giver of 
happiness and the fetler of happiness, are mutually dependent 
opposites, which came into existence after the visible world 
was created ; and he asks, whe was there to cover whom before 
these opposite couples in the world came into existence, that is 
to say, when there was no such difference as this one and that 
one. The Rsi of this hymn, therefore, says, to start with, that 
it is not proper to describe the Fundamental, homogeneous. 
Substance as sat or asat, ether or water, light or darkness, death 
or immortality, or by such other mutually dependent expres- 
sions; he says, that whatever there was, was stranger than all 
these things ; that It was one and one alone, and was throbbing 
in all directions by its inexhaustible energy ; and that there 
was nothing else which was a mate to it or which covered it. 
The root word ati in the verb anit* in the second tcU means 
to breathe or to throb ; and the word ‘ prana ’ is derivv-d from 
that root. But who can say that That, which was neither sat 
nor asat, was breathing like a living being ? and where was 
the air to breathe? Therefore, the words avatam (that is, 
without air ) and svadhaya ( by its own prowess ) have been: 
added to the word 'dnit', and the idea that the Fundamental 
Element of the world was not Gross Matter, which (idea) 
pertains to the stage of Non-Dualism, has been very skilfully 
described in the language of Dualism by saying that “ that 
ONE substance was breathing or throbbing by Its own prowess 
without air, that is, without depending on air 1” ; and the 
apparent contradiction in terms, which is involved in this,, 
is the result of the insufficiency of Dualistic terminology. 
The descriptions of the Parabrahman to be found in the 
XJpanisads, such as, "neti, neti", or “ ekamevddvitiyam" or “ ave- 
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mahimm pratisthitah'" (Chan. 7. 24. 1 ), that is, “that which 
subsists by Itself alone, by Its own prowess, that is, without 
depending on anyone else”, are mere repetitions of this idea. 
It is clear that that indescribable Element, which has been 
referred to in this hymn as throbbing in all directions at the 
commencement of the entire universe, will survive when 
the entire visible universe is destroyed. Therefore, this same 
Parabrahman has been described in the Gita with a slight 
amplification, in the words: “Which is not destroyed though 
all other things are destroyed'’ ( Gi. 8. 20); and it is stated 
later on ( Gi. 13. 12 ) by clear reference to this hymn that “ It 
is neither mt nor asar. But, if there was nothing in the 
beginning except the qualityless Brahman, a difficulty arises 
as to how to dispose of such descriptions as, “ there were in the 
beginning, water, darkness, or the couple of and tuccha'\ 
which are to be found even in the Vedas. Theiefore, this Rsi 
says in the third rca, that the descriptions, which we come 
across, to the effect that in the beginning of the universe there 
was darkness, or water clothed in darkness, or, that abhu 
( Brahman) and the Maya ( tucclia ) which covered It, existed 
from the very beginning, are descriptions of the ONE and 
sole, fundamental Parabrahman, after It had developed into 
a diversified expansion by the prowess of Its austere medita- 
tion, and not of Its fundamental state. The word ' tapa'" 
in this red is intended to describe the wonderful Spiritual 
power of the fundamental Brahman, and the same thing is 
described in the fourth rca. { See Mun. 1. 1. 9 ). It need not be 
said that that Fundamental Substance, the result of the 
prowess of Which is this entire universe, according to the 
saying : etdvdn asya mahimd "to jydydms ca paraph"" fBg. 10. 90. 
3 ), is beyond such universe and superior to and different 
from everything. But, though this Rsi had, in this way, at a 
stroke cast off all Dualistic couples like, the object to be seen 
and the observer, the enjoyer and the enjoyed, the clother and 
the clothed, darkness and light, mortal and immortal etc., and 
come to the conclusion that there was fundamentally only one 
unmixed wonderful Parabrahman in the form of Consciousness 
( i. e., cidrupi \ yet, when he was faced with the problem of - 
having to explain how the diverse, perishable, quality ful, 

45—46 
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IJame-d and Porm-ed universe, consisting of the couples of 
water etc. or the three-constituented Prakrti from which it 
( the universe ) sprang, had come into existence out of this 
ONE and sole, indescribable, and qualityless Element, he had 
to take shelter under the Dualistic terminology of Mind, 
Desire, asat, sat etc., and he ultimately frankly admits that 
this question is beyond the grasp of human Reason. In the 
fourth rca, the fundamental Brahman has been referred to as 
asat; but that word cannot be interpreted as meaning ‘nothing’; 
because, already in the second rm, there is a clear statement 
that ‘ It is’. Not only in this hymn, but in the Rg-Veda and 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita, moot questions have been asked, 
making use of the language of ordinary parlance, by comparing 
the visible world with a sacrifice ( yajila ), and asking from 
where the ingredients such as, clarified butter, dried sticks etc. 
necessary for performing the yajila were initially brought 
( Rg. 10. 130. 3 ); or, by taking the illustration of a house, and 
asking the question as to from where the timber ( funda- 
mental Prakrti) for constructing this imposing edifice of ether 
and the earth, which is actually visible to the eyes, out of one 
Fundamental quality less Substance, was brought; such as, 
svid vauam hi n sa vrksa asa yato dyavaprthrvi rdstataksuh 
{ Rg. 10. 31. 7 ; 10. 81. 4 ; Vaja. Sarh. 17. 20 ). These questions 
oannot be answered further than by saying what has been 
said in the fourth and fifth stanzas of this hymn, that is to 
say, by saying that the Kama-formed Element of creating 
the universe, somehow or other came into existence in 
the Mind of that indescribable ONE and sole Parabrahraan, 
and that the entire development of sat, that is, the imposing 
edifice of ether and earth, came into existence as a result of its 
branches spreading out above and below, and in all directions 
like the threads in a piece of cloth or the rays of sunshine. 
{Vaja. Sam. 33. 74). And, therefore, the meaning conveyed in 
this hymn has been adopted in the Upanisads in the words : 
“so ’kamayata \ hahu syam prajayeyefix ” (Tai. 2. 6 ; Chan. 6. 2. 
3), that is, “ that Parabrahraan acquired the Desire of becoming 
multifarious” (See Br. 1. 1. 4); and even in the Atharva-Veda, 
there is a statement that ‘ Kama ’ (Desire) came first into 
existence out of the Fundamental Substance at the root of the 
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visible world (Atbarva. 9. 2. 19). But, the wonder about this 
hymn is, that instead of becoming a slave to Reason like the 
Saihkhyas, and imagining the existence of another self-created 
and independent element like Fundamental Matter, because 
the question of the creation of the Qualityful from the 
Qualityless, or of the asat from the sat, or of the dvamdva 
{subject to doubles) from \hQ nir dvamdva (beyond doubles), or of 
the savga (attached) from the asanga (unattached), is beyond the 
grasp of human intelligence, this Rsi frankly says : “Say that 
you do not understand that which you do not understand ; but 
on that account, it is not proper to give to the Illusion in the 
form of the visible world, the same value as the indescribable 
Brahman, which has been definitely ascertained by means of 
an absolutely purified Mind and as a self-experience. Besides, 
one must also realise that even if one considers the three- 
constituented Prakrti as a second independent substance, one 
still cannot answer the question as to how Reason /"ma/iawy or 
Individuation first entered that substance, in order that the 
universe should be created ; and if this difficulty cannot be 
overcome, where is the point in looking upon Prakrti as 
independent ? All that one need say is, that it is impossible to 
understand how Prakrti or sat came into existence out of the 
fundamental Brahman. For that, it is not necessary to look 
upon Prakrti as independent. It is not possible even for gods to 
find out how sat came into existence; much less, then, for human 
intelligence; because, as even the gods came into existence 
after the visible world, how can they know anything about it ? 
(Gi. 10. 2). But, some one may here raise the following doubt: 
it is stated in the Rg.-Veda itself that the Hiranyagarbha is 
prior in point of time and superior even to the gods, that He 
alone was in the beginning ''bhutasija jdtah patireka asW' 
<Rg. 10. 121. 1), that is, “the ' pati\ or 'king*, or ' adhyaksa^ 
of the entire universe”; then, how can He not be knowing 
this Thing ? ; and, if it is possible for Him to have known it, 
how can you say that It is unknowable ? Therefore, the Rsi 
gives, in the beginning, a formal answer to that question by 
saying: “Yes, He may be knowing the answer to it”; but, 
immediately thereafter, this Rsi. who seeks by his Reason 
to fathom the knowledge of even Brahmadeva, ultimately and 
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in a state of doubt says: “Or, He may even not be knowing 
it I Who can say ?; because, as He also falls within the 
category of sat, how can this ^adhyaksa' or king of the 
universe, who lives in what is in fact ether {akdsa)^ though 
you may call it ‘parama have a definite knowledge about 
something which existed before sat or asat, ether or water, 
came into existence?” But, although he does not knowhow 
this ONE, asat, that is, imperceptible, and quality less Substance 
came into contact with the variegated Name-d and Form-ed 
sat, that is, Prakrti, yet, he does not swerve from his Non- 
Dualistic conviction that this fundamental Brahman is ONE 
and only ONE L This is an excellent example of how the 
human mind fearlessly roams about like a lion in the 
impregnable forests of unimaginable things, on the strength 
of its sattvika devotion and its pure inspiration, and defines^ 
to whatever extent it can, the unimaginable things existing 
in that forest; and it is really a matter of great surprise that 
this hymn is to be found in the Rg-Veda. The subject-matter of 
this hymn has been very minutely examined in our country, 
and also by Kant and other philosophers in the Western 
countries, by considering the Brahmanas, the Upanisads, and 
the later treatises on Vedanta philosophy (Taitti. Bra. 2. 8. 9), 
But, nobody has so far gone beyond giving to the opposite 
party convincing arguments like the Vivartavada for making 
firmer, clearer, or logically more unquestionable those very 
doctrines which inspired the pure mind of this Rsi, as 
appearing in this hymn; and we need not entertain any hopes 
that anybody will do so. 

The chapter on the philosophy of the Absolute Self^ 
( adhyatma ) is now over. Before 1 go further, I will, following 
the usual practice of the 'kesari (lion), and look back on the 
subject-matter or road which I have so far traversed; because, 
unless such a lion-look has been given, there is a risk of the 
link between this subject-matter and the next being lost, and 
of one’s going astray. In the beginning of this book, after 
introducing my readers to the subject-matter, I have concisely 
explained to them the nature of Karma jijhasa ( Desire for 
Actioil ), and shown to them in the third chapter, that the 
science of Karma-Yoga ( Proper Action ) is the subject-matter 
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of exposition in the Gita. Then, after having proved in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth chapters, by considering the question of 
happiness and unhappiness, that the Materialistic exposition of 
this subject-matter is one-sided and insufficient, and that its 
Intuitional exposition is lame, I have, before entering into the 
Metaphysical exposition of Karma-Yoga, and already in the 
sixth chapter, dealt with the question of the Body and the 
Atman in order to determine what the Atman is; and having 
in the seventh and eighth chapters dealt with the subject- 
matter of the Mutable and the Immutable according to the 
Dualistic Samkhya philosophy, I have in this chapter 
explained what the nature of the Atman is, and in what way 
ONE, sole, immortal and qualityless A tman-Element saturates 
fully and eternally both the Body and the Cosmos; and I have 
finally drawn the conclusion that the Yoga of acquiring an equa- 
ble frame of Mind, which believes that there is only one Atman 
in all created beings, and keeping that frame of Mind perpe- 
tually alive, is the climax of Self-Knowledge (atrnajnarm) and of 
Self-Happiness {atmananda) \ and that the highest humanness of 
man, that is, the fulfilment of the purpose of human birth, or 
the highest ideal of a human being, consists in bringing one’s 
mind to this pure Self -Devoted {atma-nistha) sbate. Having, in 
this way, determined what the highest Metaphysical ideal of 
mankind is, the question as to the basis on which one has to 
perform all the various Actions in this world, or, as to what is 
the nature of that Pure Reason with which those Actions are 
to be performed, which is the principal question in the science 
of Karma-Yoga, is ipso facto solved. Because, as need not be 
told, all these Actions must be performed in such a way as will 
not be ultimately inconsistent with, but will foster, that 
equable frame of mind, which looks upon the Brahman as 
identical with the Atman. This Metaphysical philosophy of 
Karma-Yoga has been explained to Arjuna in the Bhagavad- 
glta. But, the justification of the Karma-Yoga is not thereby 
finished. Some persons say that in as much as the Actions to 
be performed in this Name-d and Form-ed world are 
inconsistent with Self-Knowledge, a scient must give them up. 
And, if that were so, all the activities in the world would 
become unperformable, and consequently, the science of wha 
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ought to be done and what ought not to be done would also- 
become meaningless ! Therefore, in order to determine this 
question, the Karma-Yoga science must also deal with such 
important questions as : what are the rules relating to 
Action, aud what are the effects of Action, or why this Action 
or Karma must be performed, although the Mind may have 
become purified ; and, therefore, these questions have also been 
dealt with in the Bhagavadgita. As people following the Path 
of Renunciation attach no importance to these questions, they 
usually begin to close their shop as soon as the subject-matter 
of Vedanta or of Devotion in the Bhagavadgita has been dealt 
with. But, doing so, amounts, in my opinion, to sadly 
neglecting the most important doctrine enunciated in the Gita; 
and, therefore, I shall, in their respective order, explain what 
answers have been given in the Bhagavadgita to these various 
questions. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE EFFECT OF KARMA AND FREEDOM OF WILL. 

( KA.RMA-VIPAKA and ATMA-SVATAMTRYA ). 
karmancl badhyate jantar vldyayd tit pramucyale I 

Maliabharata, Santi. 240. 7. 

Although the proposition that, whatever there is in the 
world, is the Parabrahman, and that there is nothing else 
besides the Parabrahman, is true in effect, yet, when one passes^ 
through the sieve of Spiritual Knowledge the various objects 
in the visible world, which are perceived by the human organs, 
one has to diviae everything into two factors, namely, (i) tho 
daily changing, that is, non-permanent Name-d and Form-ed 
Appearance of those objects, which is actually visible to the 
organs, and (ii) the invisible but permanent Paramatman- 
Element, which is clothed in these Names and Forms. It ia 
true that these two factors cannot be placed before the eyea 
individually, in the same way as a substance is analysed and 
its components separated from each other in Chemistry » But^ 
from the point of view of Knowledge, these two factors have 
to be separated from each other, and for convenience of 
scientific treatment, they are respectively called ‘Brahman” 
and ‘Maya’, or the ‘ BRAHMAN-WORLD ’ and the ‘MAYA- 
WORLD ’. Nevertheless, as the Brahman is fundamentally 
Eternal and Real, the word ‘ world ’ is suffiKed to it merely 
for rhyme. The word ‘ Brahman-i<;o/’/(/ ’ is not to be understood 
as indicating that the Brahman was created by somebody. 
I have considered, in the last chapter, what the pure form of 
the Atman and the highest ideal of mankind are, by* 
searching with spiritual eyes, the Brahman-world out of these 
two worlds, which is not limited by Names and Forms like 
Time and Space, and is eternal, permanent, imperishable^ 
immortal, and independent, and which, remaining at the 
core of the visible world, is the foundation of it; and strictly 
speaking, the pure philosophy of the Absolute Self ends at 
that point. But, although the human Atm an belongs 
^ ^‘A living being is bound by Karma, and it is released by 
Knowledg^^^ 
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fundamentally to the Brahman-world, yet, like other 
things in the visible world, it is covered by bodily organs 
in the shape of Names and Forms, and these Names 
and Forms in the shape of the bodily organs are perishable* 
Therefore, every human being is naturally desirous of 
knowing how it is possible to escape from these Names and 
Forms, and to attain immortality ; and, in order to consider 
what mode of life has to be adopted for satisfying that desire, 
which subject belongs to the science of Karma-Yoga, we must 
now enter the Dualistic territory of the non-permanent 
MAYA-WORLD which is bound by the laws of Karma 
^Action). If there is fundamentally only one permanent and 
independent Atman, both in the Body and in the Cosmos, the 
questions which necessarily arise, are, what are the difficulties 
which are experienced by the Atman in the body, in Realising 
the Atman in the Cosmos, and how those difficulties can be 
overcome ; and, in order to solve these questions, it becomes 
necessary to expound what Names and Forms are; because, 
as all objects fall into the two classes of the Atman or 
Parabrahraan, and the Name-d and Form-ed covering on It, 
nothing else now remains for consideration except the Name-d 
and Form-ed covering. As this Name-d and Form-ed covering 
is dense in some cases and thin in other cases, the objects in 
the visible world fall, according to Vedanta, into the two 
classes of sacetana ( Activated) and acetana ( Non- Activated ), 
and even the Activated are again sub-divided into animals, 
birds, men, gods, gandharvas, and demons etc. There is no 
place where the Brahman in the shape of Atman does not 
exist. It is in the stone, and It is in the human being. But, 
as there is a difference according to whether a light is put into 
an iron box, or in a lantern with more or less clean glasses, 
though it may be one and the same light, so also, although the 
Atman-Element is everywhere the same, the different 
divisions of Activated and Non-Activated arise, as a result 
of the difference in density of the clothing of Names and 
Forms in each case. Nay, that is the reason why, even 
among the Activated, the power of acquiring Knowledge is not 
the same in the case of men and beasts. It is true that the 
Atman is the same everywhere; yet, as it is fundamentally 
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<iualityless and apathetic, it cannot by itself do anything, 
without some Name-d and Form-ed means like the Mind, 
Reason etc.; and, as these means are not fully available to the 
Atman except in the human birth, such birth is considered to 
be the most superior of all. When the Atman has got this 
human birth, this its Name-d and Form-ed clothing falls into the 
two divisions of Gross and Subtle. According to Vedanta, this 
gross clothing is the embodiment of the mixture of blood and 
semen ; and whereas, muscles, bones, and nerves ghow from the 
semen, skin, flesh, hair etc. grow from the sonita, that is, from 
the blood ; and all this is referred to as the ^anriamaya-kosa 
( covering made up of food). When we pass this covering and 
go further inside, we come across Life in the shape of breath, 
that is, the ' pramtmija-kosa; the Mind, that is, the manormija- 
kosa; Reason, that is, the juanamat/a-’kosa; and ultimately, the 
unandamaya-kosa. The Atman is beyond ail these; and there- 
fore, in the Taittirlyopanisad, Yaruna has acquainted Bhrgu 
with the various forms of the Atman by describing to him the 
various envelopes {kosa) rising from the annarnatjadwsa to the 
anandarnaya-kosa (Tai. 2. 1-5; 3. 2-6 ). Vedantists refer to these 
envelopes ( kosa ), <^xcept the Gross Body, such as the Prana- 
covering etc., together with the subtle organs and the five Fine 
Elements ( Tanmatras ) as the Hinga or the \suksrna sarird* 
{ the Subtle Body ). But, instead of explaining the fact 
of the Atman taking births in various species of life (yorti) by 
imagining the existence of diverse ‘ Bhavas * of the Reason 
( See p. 261 above — Trans. ) as is done by the Saihkhyas, they 
say that that is the result of Karma- Vipaka, or the fruit of 
Action. It has been clearly stated in the Gita, the Upanisads, 
and the Vedanta-Sutras, that this Karma clings to the support 
of the Subtle Body, and when the Atman leaves the Gross Body, 
this Karma accompanies the Atman, embodied in the Subtle 
Body, and compels it to take birth after birth. Therefore, in 
considering the difficulty which stands in the way of the 
embodied Atman attaining the Parabrahman, or obtaining 
Release, after escaping the cycle of birth and death in the 
shape of Names and Forms, one has to consider both Karma 
and the Subtle Body, Out of these, the Subtle Body has been 
dealt with before, both from the point of view of the Samkhya 
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philosophy, as of Vedanta ; and, therefore, I shall not repeat 
the same subject-matter here. In this chapter, I have considered 
only the nature of that Karma or Action, whereby the Atman 
falls into the cycle of birth and death instead of Realising the 
Brahman, and also how a man has to live in this world in 
order that the Atman should escape that cycle and acquire 
immortality. Those qualities of Time and Space embodied in 
Name and Form, as a result of which the fundamental, non- 
perceptible, and quality less Parabrahman existing at the 
commencement of the world, appears in the form of the visible 
world, are known in Vedanta philosophy as ‘ Maya ’ (GL 7. 24, 
25), and that also includes Karma (Br. L 6. 1). Nay, we may 
even say that ‘ Maya ’ and ‘ Karma ’ are synonymous ; because, 
unless some Karma or Action has been performed, it is not 
possible for the Imperceptible to become Perceptible, or for the 
Qualityless to become Qualityful. Therefore, the Blessed I^ord 
has, after first saying ‘T take birth in Prakrti by my Maya " 
(Gi. 4. 6), defined Karma later on in the eighth chapter of the 
Gita itself, as : “the Action, whereby the variegated Cosmos, 
such as, the five primordial elements etc. comes into existence 
out of the imperishable Parabrahman is known as ‘ Karma * 

( Gi. 8. 3 ). Karma has been here used in the comprehensive 
meaning of Activity or Action-whether it is performed by a 
human being or by the other objects in the world, or it is the 
activity comprised in the Cosmos itself coming into existence. 
But, whatever Action is taken, its result always is that one 
Name and Form is changed, and another comes into existence 
in its place ; because, the Fundamental Substance, which 
is covered by this Name and Form, never changes 
and always remains the same. For instance, by the 
Action of weaving, the name ‘thread ’ disappears, and the same 
substance gets instead the name of ‘ cloth and by the Action 
of a potter, the name ‘pot’ takes the place of the name 
‘earth’. Therefore, in defining Maya, Karma or Action is 
sometimes not mentioned at all, and only Name and Form 
are included in Maya. Yet, when one has to consider Karma 
by itself, one has to say that the form of Karma is the 
same as the form of Maya. Therefore, it is more convenient 
to make it clear in the very beginning that Maya, Names and 
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B'^orms, and Karma are fundamentally the same in nature- 
One can, it is true, make the subtle distinction that MAYA 
is the common word, and its Appearance has the specific name 
of Names and Forms, and its Activity, the specific name of 
KARMA. But, as ordinarily it is not necessary to make 
this distinction, these three words are very often used 
synonymously. This clothing (or this upadhi i. e., super- 
imposed covering) of perishable Maya on one part of the 
Parabrahman, which is visible to the eyes, has been described 
in Samkhya philosophy as the three-constituented Prakrti. 
Samkhya philosophers look upon Purusa and Prakrti as 
two self-created, independent and eternal Elements. But, 
as Maya, Names and Forms, or Karma change constantly, it 
would be logically incorrect to look upon them as of the same 
standard as the permanent and immutable Parabrahman; 
because, as the two ideas, ‘ permanent ' and ‘non-permanent’, 
are contrary to each other, both of them cannot become 
applicable at the same time. Therefore, Vedantists have come 
to the conclusion that Perishable Prakrti or Maya, in the shape 
of Karma, is not independent, but that the Appearance of a 
qualityful Maya is seen in the one, permanent, all-pervading, 
and qualityless Parabrahman by the feeble human organs. But, 
it is not enough to say, that Maya is not independent, and that 
one only sees this Appearance in the qualityless Parabrahman. 
Although, according to Vivartavada, if not according to the 
Gunaparinama-vada, it is possible to see this Appearance of 
quality ful Names and B'orms, that is, of Maya in the qualityless 
and eternal Brahman, yet, we are faced with the further 
question, namely, when, in what order, and why, did this 
qualityful Appearance, which is seen by human organs, appear 
in the quality less Parabrahman? or, to say the same thing in 
ordinary language, when, and why, did the eternal and 
thought-formed Paramesvara create the Name-d and B^orm-ed, 
perishable, and gross universe ? But, as this subject is unknow- 
able, not only to human beings, but even to gods, and to the 
Vedas, as stated in the Nasadiya-Sukta in the Rg-Veda (Rg. 10. 
139 ; Tai. Bra. 2. 8. 9) one cannot answer that question better 
than by saying: “this is an unknowable pastime ( /i/a ) of 
the qualityless Parabrahman, which has been realised hy 
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Knowledge.** (Ve. Su. 2. 1. 33). One has to take it for granted 
that ever since the commencement of things, Name-d and 
Form-ed perishable Karma, or qualityful Maya, has been seen 
side by side with the qualityless Brahman. Therefore, Karma 
embodied in Maya has been called eternal in the Vedanta- 
Sutras ( Ve. Su. 2. 1. 35-37 ), and even in the Bhagavadgita, 
the Blessed Lord has, after saying that Prakrti is not 
independent, but “ is My Maya” ( Gi. 7. 14 ), said further on 
that this Prakrti, that is, Maya, and Purusa are both ‘eternal* 
(Gi. 13. 19). In the same way, in describing Maya, 
Sarhkaracarya has said in this Bhasya or commentary, that 
“ sarvajilesvarasija UmahhUte Iva *vidijiikalplte naniarupe 
tattvanyatvablujatn aniroacaniut^- mynsaraprapancxihi jabhule sar- 
mjnasyesvanisya 'nidyW ' saldlh ’ ‘ prakrlir ’ iti ca srutismrtyc/r 
abhilapyete'" ( Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 2. 1. 14. ), i. e., “the Names and 
Forms imagined to exist in the fundamental Brahman as a 
result of the ignorance ( of the organs ), which are supposed to 
be of the nature of the Atman of the All-Scient Paramesvara, 
but of which, it is not possible to say whether they are 
different or not-different ( tattvamjatva ) from the Paramesvara, 
since they are Gross, and which are the root of the ( visible ) 
expansion of gross world, are, in the Sruti and Smrti texts, 
called the ‘ maya\ ^sakti or ^prakrti of the all-knowing Para- 
mesvara *; and “as the subsequent universe seems to have come 
into existence from the Paramesvara on account of His Maya, 
this Maya, though perishable, is essential and extremely useful 
for the creation of the visible universe, and it is seen to have 
been given the names of ‘ avyakta ’, ‘ akasa ’ and ‘ akmra ’ in the 
Upanisads” (Ve. Su. Saih. Bha. 1. 4. 3). The Saihkhyas look 
upon the Elements, Knowledge-formed (cimnaya) Spirit, and 
inactive (acetana) Maya (Prakrti) as independent and eternal ; 
but, it will be seen from the above, that, though Vedantists 
admit the eternity of Maya from one point of view, they do not 
accept the position that Maya is self-created and independent ; 
and on that account, in describing the Maya embodied in 
worldly life by comparing it to a tree, the Gita says, *^na rupam 
^asyeha tathopalabhyate nanto na cadir na ca sampr'afisthcC' (Gl. 15. 
3). i. e., “the FORM, END, BEGINNING, root, or habitation of 
this tree of worldly life {samara vrk^) cannot be found”. In 
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the same way, the descriptions which are come across in the 
third chapter, such as, "karma brahmodbhavam idddhi” (Gi. 3. 
15), i. e., “Karma was created out of the Brahman or, 
'^yajnah karmasamudbhavaK' (Gl. 3. 14), i. e., “even the Yajha 
springs out of Karma” ; or, ''sahayajndh prajah srstva' (Gi. 3. 
10), i. e., ^ ‘the Brahmadeva created praja (srsti) and yajna 
(Karma) at the same time”, mean that, “Karma, or Yajna in 
the form of Karma, and the srsti, that is, praja (the creation) 
all came into existence at the same time”. Then whether you 
say that this srsti came into existence out of Brahmadeva 
himself, or, in the words of the Mlmaihsa school, that it was 
created by Brahmadeva from the eternal Vedic words, the 
meaning is the same (Ma. Bha. San. 231 ; Mann. 1. 21). In 
short. Karma is the activity which is to be seen in the 
fundamental quality less Brahman, at the time when the visible 
world began to be created. This activity is known as the 
Name-d and Form-ed Maya, and the activities of the Sun, the 
Moon, and all the other objects in the world have gradually 
come into existence from this fundamental Karma (Br. 3. 8. 9). 
Sclents have determined by means of their Reason that this 
Karma or Maya, performed at the time of the creation of the 
universe, which is the foundation of all the activities 
in the world, is some unknowable pastime (lila) of the 
Brahman, and not something independent of the 
Brahman. * But, as the sclents cannot go further, it is 
not possible for them to ascertain ‘ when ’ this wonder, or these 
Names and Forms, or this Karma embodied in Maya first came 
into existence. Therefore, when it is necessary to consider 
only this Karma-world ( karma srsti ), it is usual in the Vedanta 
science (Ve. Su. 2. 1. 35) to refer to this dependent, perishable 
Maya and, at the same time, the Karma which is appurtenant 
to it, as ‘ eternal ’ ( anadi ). It must be borne in mind that 
the word 'anadi' in this place does not mean fundamentally 
‘ without beginning ’ ( nirarat'nbha ) and independent, like the 


* “What belongs to mere appearance is necessarily sub- 
ordinated by reason to the nature of the Thing-in-itself ” Kant’s 
Metaphysics of Morals (Abbot’s trans. in Kant’s Theory of Ethics.. 
p. 81). [In one edition, this page is shown as 18-Trans, ] 
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Paramesvara, as is maintained by the Sarhkhyas, but 
^ durjneyarafnhha" thsA, is, “ something, the beginning of which 
cannot be known 

But, although we are not in a position to say definitely 
when and why the Knowledge-formed Brahman first began 
to take up the Appearance of the visible world, yet, the rules 
by which the further activities of this Karma in the shape of 
Maya go on, are fixed ; and many of those rules can be 
determined by us. The order in which the various Name-d 
and Form-ed objects in the world came into existence out of 
the fundamental Prakrti, that is, out of eternal Karma in the 
shape of Maya, has been described by me according to the 
Sarhkhya philosophy in the eighth chapter of this book ; and I 
have, in the same place, mentioned the doctrines of modern 
Material sciences for comparison. It is true that Vedanta does 
not look upon Prakrti as self-created like the Parabrahman; 
but, as the further development of Prakrti, according to 
Sarhkhya philosophy, is acceptable to Vedanta, I will not 
repeat that subject-matter here. Yet, in the order of the 
creation of the universe from fundamental Prakrti in the 
shape of Karma, which has been described above, I have 
nowhere considered the ordinary rules according to which man 
has to suffer the results of Karma (Action). It is, therefore, 
necessary to consider those rules now. This is known as 
‘KARMA-VIPAKA’, (effect of Karma). The first of the 
rules relating to Karma- Vipaka is that once the Karma 
is started, its activity or expansion continues without a 
break; and, though the day and night of Brahmadeva may 
be over and the universe destroyed, yet, this Karma survives 
in the form of a seed ; and, when the universe begins to come 
into existence again, fresh sprouts grow out of that seed of 
Karma. It is stated in the Mahabharata that : 

yesUm ye yard karmani prak srstyam prafipedire I 
idny eva pratipadyante srjyarrianah punah punah II 

( Ma. Bha. San. 231, 48, 49; Gi. 8. 18 and 19 ). 
that is, those very Actions which have been committed by any 
being in the previous world, find him again and again (whether 
he may will it or no)”. Rot only is it that ''gaham karrmm 
gatili' (Gl. 4. 17 ) — “ the effects of Karma are unfathomable”— 
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l)ut, even the persistence of Karma is very difficult to get rid of. 
Nobody has got rid of Karma. The wind blows by Karma. 
The Sun and the Moon move on account of Karma; and 
Brahmadeva, Visnu Sahkar, and other qualityful gods also 
are all tied up in Karma. All the more so, Indra and ethers. 
Qualityful ( mqima ) means, defined by Name and Form ; and 
being defined by Name and Form means Karma, or the result 
of Karma. In as much as it is not possible to say how Karma, 
in the shape of MfiyE, first came into existence, it is also not 
possible to say when man first got involved in the cycle of 
Karma. But. once he has got into that cycle, however he may 
have got into it, he cannot later on, that is, after his Name-d and 
Forin-ed body has been destroyed, escape taking up different 
Forms in this world as a result of his Actions. Because, 
as Material scientists have now definitely established, the 
energy of Karma is never destroyed, and that energy which 
appears to-day under one Name and Form, reappears 
under another Name and Form when the former Name 
and Form has been destroyed and, if he cannot escape 
taking up other Names and Forms after one Name and Form 
has been destroyed, one cannot definitely say that these 
various subsequent Names and Forms will be lifeless, and 
that it is not possible for them to be something different. This 
recurrence of Names and Forms is known as the cycle of 
births and deaths, or samsara, according to the Philosophy of 
the Absolute Self; and that Energy, which is the foundation 

^ It is not that this idea of re-incarnation has been accepted 
^nly in the Hindu religion or by theists. Although the Buddhists 
do not believe in the Atman, yet, they have wholly adopted the 
theory of re-incarnation into their religion; and, even in the 
twentieth century, the inveterately atheistic German philosopher 
Nietzsche, who pronounced that ^Godisdead’, has accepted the 
i}heory of re-incarnation. He has said that he was inspired with 
the idea or explanation that: as the perpetually recurring trans- 
formations of the energy of Karma are limited, and Time is eternal 
a Name and F- rm which has once been created, must occur again* 
and, therefore, the cycle of Karma is established even from the 
point of view of the Material sciences. (Nietzsche’s Eternal 
Eemrrence^ Complete works, Engl, Trans, Vol. XVI. pp. 235-256). 
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of these Names and Forms, is synthetically called Brahman,, 
and distributively, Jivatman. It is stated in the Mahabharata 
and in the Manu-Smrti, that, strictly speaking, this Atman 
neither comes to birth nor dies; that it is eternal, that is, 
perpetual; but that, as it is involved in the cycle of Karma, 
one cannot escape taking up another Name and Form, when 
one Name and Form has been destroyed ; one has to suffer 
to-morrow for what one does to-day, and day after to-morrow, 
for what one does to-morrow; nay, one has to suffer in the 
next birth for what one does in this birth, and in this way 
the cycle of the universe is continually going on ; and that 
the results of these Actions have to be borne not only by 
ourselves, but even by the sons, grand-sons, and great-grand- 
sons, who come to birth out of our Naine-d and Form-ed body 
(Manu. 4. 173; Ma. Bha. A, 80. 3). Bhisma says to Yudhisthira 
in the Santiparva that 

papam karvia krtam kimcid yadi tasmin na drsyate \ 

nrpate tasya putrem pautresv apt ca naptrsu n 

(San. 129. 21.) 

that is : “ O King, although a particular man may not be seen 
to suffer the results of his evil actions, yet, his sons, grandsons 
and great-grandsons have to suffer them” ; and we actually see 
that some incurable diseases recur hereditarily. In the same 
way, the fact of one person being born a beggar, and another 
person being born in the family of a king, has also to be 
explained by the theory of Karma ; and, according to some, 
this is the proof of the correctness of the theory of Karma. 
Once this cycle of Karma is started, the Paramesvara Himself 
does not interfere with it. Seeing that the entire universe is 
going on by the will of the Paramesvara, who other than the 
Paramesvara can be the giver of the fruit of our Actions (Ve. 
Su. 3. 2. 38 ; Kau. 3. 8) ? And, for this reason, the Blessed 
Lord has said, 'Habhate ca tatah kamdn mayaiva vihitdn hi tan' 
(Gi. 7. 32), i. e., “the desired result, which is prescribed by Me,, 
ie acquired by man”. Vedanta, therefore, comes to the 
ultimate doctrine that though the act of prescribing the result 
of an Action belongs to the Paramesvara, yet, in as much as 
these results are fixed according to a man’s good or bad Actions.. 
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that is, according to the worth of his Action, Non-action, or 
Bad action, the Paramesvara is, strictly speaking, apathetic in 
this matter; and that, therefore, if there is the distinction of 
good or bad among men, the Paramesvara does not, on that 
account, become liable to the blame of partiality {vai^mya) or 
cruelty {nairghmya), (Ve, Su. 2. 1. 34); and with reference to- 
this position, it is stated in the Gita that : “samo *ham sarva-- 
bhutem'" (Gl. 9. 29), i. e., “I am equal towards all”, or, 

nadafte kasyacit papam na caiva sukrfam libhuh \\ 

(GI. 5. 14, 15) 

that is : '‘the Paramesvara does not accept either the sin or th® 
meritorious Action of anybody ; the cycle of the inherent effects 
of Karma or Maya is continually going on ; each created being 
has to suffer happiness or unhappiness according to its own 
Actions”. In short, although it is not possible for human 
reason to explain when Karma was first started in the world 
by the desire of the Paramesvara, or when man first came 
within the clutches of Karma, yet, in as much as the further 
consequences or fruits of Karma are found to result according 
to the laws of Karma, human reason can come to the definite 
conclusion, that every living being has been caught in the 
prison of eternal Karma in the shape of Names and Forms,, 
from the very commencement of the world. This is what is 
meant by the quotation given at the commencement of this 
chapter, namely, ''karmana badhyate jantuK' 

The words ^sanisdra\ * prakrli\ 'mdyd\ Visible world’, or 
‘rules or laws of creation’ ( srsU ) mean the same thing as ‘ the 
eternal course of Karma’; because, the laws of creation are the 
laws which govern the changes which take place in Names 
and Forms ; and, from this point of view, all Material sciences 
come under the denomination of Maya defined by Names and 
Forms. The rules or limitations of this Maya are hard and 
comprehensive ; and therefore, even a pure Materialist like 
Haeckel, who was of the opinion that there is no Funda- 
mental Element which is at the root of or beyond the visible 
world, has laid down the proposition that a man must go 
where the cycle of creation drags him. According to this 
philosopher, the feeling which every man has, that he should 

47-48 
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obtain a release from his perishable Name-d and Form-ed 
Appearance, or that he will obtain immortality by doing a 
particular thing, is a mere illusion. Not only are the Atman 
or the Paramatraan not independent, and not only is immorta- 
lity a humbug, but, no human being in this world is a free 
n^ent to do any particular act. As whatever act a man does 
to-day is the result of what has been done before by him or by 
his ancestors, it is also never dependent on his will, whether 
or not to do a particular thing. For example, a desire to steal 
nice things belonging to others comes into existence in the 
Tiearts of particular persons against their will, as a result 
of previous Actions or hereditary impressions ; and 
they are inspired to steal that particular thing. 
In short, these Materialists are of the opinion that the 
principle mentioned in the Gita, namely, '^amcchan api varmtvja 
halad iixi niyojitaK' (Gi. 3. 36), i. e., ‘‘a man commits sin, 
although he might not desire to do it”, applies in all places in 
the same way, that there are no exceptions to it, and that there 
is no way of escaping it. From this point of view, a desire 
which a man gets to-day is the result of his Action of 
yesterday, and the desire he had yesterday was the result of 
his action of day before yesterday ; a man can never do 
anything by his independent volition, as this chain of causes 
is endless ; whatever happens is the result of former actions or 
of destiny, because people give the name Destiny to pre-destined 
Karma; and, if a man is, in this way, not free to do or not to 
do a particular Action, it becomes futile to say that he should 
improve his conduct in a particular way, or that he should, 
in a particular manner, realise the identity of the Brahman 
and the Atman and purify his intelligence. Like a log which 
has fallen in the stream of a river, one must without demur 
jgo wherever Mays, Prakrti, the laws of Creation, or the Stream 
of Karma drags him, whether that is progress or regress. In 
reply to this, some other evolutionist Materialists say that in 
as much as the form of Prakrti is not steady, and Names and 
Forms continually change, man should watch and find out by 
what rules of creation these changes take place, and bring about 
BUch a change in the external creation as will be beneficial 
to him; and we see in actual life, that by following this logic. 
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anan utilises fire or electricity for his own benefit. Similarly, 
it is our experience that human nature can to some extent 
be altered by effort. But, the question in hand is not whether 
or not there can be a change in the formation of the universe 
or in human nature, nor whether or not man should effect 
such a change; and we have, at the moment, to determine 
whether or not a man is in a position to control or to yield 
to the inspiration or desire which he has to bring about 
such a change. And if, from the point of view of Materialistic 
philosophy, the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of this desire is 
pre-destined by the laws of Prakrti, or of Karma, or of the 
Creation, according to the principle ‘ buddhih Jcarmdnusarini \ 
then it follows, according to this philosophy, that a man is 
not free or independent to do or not to do a particular Action. 
This doctrine is known by the name ' vdsandsvatamtrya ’ 
{ Freedom of Desire ), or ‘ icchdsvatamlrya* ( Freedom of Will ), 
•or ^ pravrtfis'mfamtrya' (Freedom of Inclination). And if one 
<5onsiders the matter purely from the point of view of the 
Effects of Karma ( karma-vipaka ) or of the purely Materialistic 
philosophy, one has to come to the conclusion that no man has 
^ot any kind of freedom of inclination or freedom of will, and 
that every man is circumscribed in all directions like the 
unbreakable iron ring fixed on the wheel of a cart. But, if 
one takes the evidence of his own Conscience in this matter, 
it will be seen that although one may not possess the power of 
making the Sun rise in the West, yet, we believe that "doing or 
not doing, after careful consideration, whatever one intends 
to do by his own hands, or, where there is one course which is 
sinful and another which is meritorious, or one course which 
is righteous and another which is unrighteous, choosing the 
good or the bad course out of the two, is a thing which is 
subject to the control of a man’s desire. We have now to see 
whether this belief is right or wrong. If one says that this 
belief is wrong, then those who commit thefts or murders are 
judged to be wrong-doers on the basis of this belief, and are 
punished accordingly; and, if one says that it is correct, then 
the Theory of Karma, or the Theory of Karma- Vipaka or the 
laws of the visible creation fall to the ground. As in the 
Material sciences, one has to consider only the actions of 
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gross substanoeS) this question does not arise there. But, it 
aoq:uires importance in the science of Karma-Yoga, which 
deals with the duty and the non-duty of those who have 
acquired Knowledge, and it has to be answered; because, if it 
is definitely proved that there is no freedom of inclination for 
man, then the science of right or wrong ( vidhinisedha-so^tra )r 
which shows how to purify the mind, or explains whether a 
particular thing should be done or should not be done, or 
whether a particular thing is righteous or unrighteous, 
automatically loses need of consideration ( Ve. Su. 2. 3. 33 );* 
and the height of manhood will consist in remaining in the 
eternal bondage of Mahamaya or Prakrti, whether personally 
or as a result of heredity. Or, where is there any manhood 
left at all ? Manhood will have to be considered if a person is 
in a position to control anything at all. What can there be 
except imprisonment and serfdom where a man has not the 
smallest authority or will ? Like the bullocks tied to a plough, 
every one will have to toil under the authority of Prakrti, and 
as our poet Shankara says, “the shackles of the inherent 
qualities of substances’* must be perpetually kept by oneself 
on his feet 1 The attention of all scholars has been fixed on the 
question of the Freedom of Will, as a result of Karma-Vada 
( Theory of Karma ) or Daiva-Vada ( Theory of Destiny ) in 
our country, and of the Theory of Providence in the Christian 
religion in former years, and of the Theory of the Laws of 
Nature propounded by Materialistic philosophers in modern 
times ; and any amount of discussion has taken place, and is 
still taking place on this question. But as it is impossible 
to deal with the whole of that matter here, I am in this chapter 
dealing only with what the idea of the BhagavadgitS and of 
Vedanta philosophy on that question is. 

♦ ThU portion of the Vedanta-8 utras is oalied the jlmkartt’- 
tvMihikaraiyi\ and the first of these Sutras is ^karta s^astrarthavatvaty* 
that is to say, fin order that the science of right or wrong should* 
have any significance, the Jiva (Personal Self) must be considered as 
a doer^ When one considers the Sutra of Panlnl (Pa. 1. 4.54) 
that: — watamtrah Itarta** (i.e., the doer is independent), the word 
^ karta ^ conveys tho impression of Freedom of Self; and it will be 
seen that this adhikaram deals with that question. 
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It is true that the course of Karma is eternal, and that even 
the Paramesvara does not interfere with the course or cycle of 
Karma which has once been started. But according to our 
philosophers, the doctrine of Adhyatma ( Philosophy of the 
Absolute Self ), that the visible world is not purely Karma or 
merely Names and Forms, that there is some imperishable 
independent Atman-formed Brahman-world which is clothed 
by these Names and Forms, and that the Atman within the 
human body is a particle of that permanent and independent 
Parabrahman, shows the path for getting out of this seemingly 
unconquerable difficulty. But, before explaining this path, it 
is necessary to complete the description of the process of the 
Effects of Karma, which has remained incomplete. It is not 
that the rule that one has to suffer according to what one does, 
applies only to a particular individual. A family, a 
community, a nation, or even the whole universe cannot 
escape suffering the consequences of their Actions in the same 
way as an individual cannot do so; and in as much as every 
human being is born in some family, some community, or some 
country, it has to some extent to suffer on account of the 
Actions not only of itself, but also of the community or 
society, such as, the family etc. to which it belongs. But, as 
one has to refer ordinarily only to the Actions of a particular 
individual, the divisions of Karma, in the Theory of the 
Effects of Karma, have been made primarily by reference to 
a single individual. For instance, Manu has divided the evil 
actions of a man into bodily ( kayika ), vocal ( vacika ) and 
mental ( manasilca ) ; and of these, prostitution, murder, and 
theft are called bodily Actions; the four Actions, namely, 
speaking what is painful, speaking an untruth, speaking what 
is derogatory, and speaking what is incoherent, are called 
vocal Actions; and the three Actions, namely, desiring the 
wealth of another, desiring the evil of another, and false 
insistence, are said to be mental Actions; and having in this 
way classified evil Actions or sins into ten kinds (Manu. 
12.5-7 ; Ma. Bha. Anu. 13.), their effects are next enumerated* 
Yet, this differentiation is not final; because, later on, in 
this very chapter, Karma has again been divided into 
:sWlvika, rajasa, and tamasa ; and the characteristics of 
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these three kinds of qualities (guTia)^ or of Karma, which 
have been given there are primarily the same as those given in 
the Bhagavadgita (Gi. 14. 11-15 ; 18. 23-25 ; Manu. 12. 31-34) . 
But, the division of Karma which one commonly comes acrosa 
in the subject of the Effect of Actions is different from both 
these divisions; and according to that division, Karma is 
divided into \^mcifa (Accumulated), *prarahdha (Commenced), 
and 'kriyamam (Being-suffered). Whatever Action has been 
performed by a man upto date, whether he has performed it in 
this birth or in the previous births, is his ^safncita, i. e., 
‘Accumulated* Karma. This samcifa is also known as *adrsta 
(invisible), or, in the terminology of the Mimamsa school, 
*apur\xi (strange). The reason for this terminology is, that 
any particular Action is visible only during that particular 
time when it is being performed ; and when that time has gone, 
it does not any more remain in its actual form, but all that 
remains is its subtle, that is, invisible, or apurva, that is, 
strange effects (Ye, Su. Sam. Bha. 3. 2, 39, 40). Whatever 
may be said, the words *samcita, ^adrsta\ or 'apTinxi* undoubtedly 
mean the ‘accumulation* of the effects of all the various 
Actions performed upto the moment of performing the last 
Action. It is not possible to suffer the effects of all these 
Accumulated Actions at the same time; because, the 
consequences of these Accumulated Actions can produce either 
good or bad, that is, mutually contrary effects. For instance, 
some Accumulated Actions lead to heaven, whereas others 
lead to hell ; and, the results of all of them cannot possibly be 
enjoyed at one and the same time, but have to be enjoyed one 
after the other; and therefore, those out of the * samcifa' 
(Accumulated) Actions, of which the results are first begun to 
be suffered are known as 'prarabdha' (Commenced Actions), or 
'that samdta, which has started*. In the Marathi language, 
the word ^prarabdha is very often used synonymously with 
^samcifa' ; but it will be seen that this meaning is not correct, 
and that scientifically speaking, 'prarabdha* is only a sub- 
division of ^ samcifa' t which is the total aggregate of Actions. 
prarabdha is not the whole of samcifa, but that portion of 
samcifa, the effects (karya) of which, one has begun to suffer 
for; and, therefore, 'prarabdha' is also called 'drobdha-kdrya 
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(Commenced Action). In addition to Commenced and 
Accumulated Action, a third division of Karma is ordinarily 
made, namely, the "krhjamava*. 'kriyamana is a derivative 
participle indicating the present tense, and means ‘that Action 
which is now going on, or which we are now performing’* 
But, whatever we are now doing is the result of the Commenced 
Karma, that is to say, of that portion of Accumulated Karma 
which we have commenced to suffer for. Therefore, I do not 
see any reason for making the third division, 'Imyamava 
(Being-suffered). It is true that one can differentiate between 
Commenced and Being-suffered Karma by saying that the 
Commenced Karma is the cause and the Being-suffered is its effect 
(plbcda)^ that is to say, its product (karya). But, this distinction 
is of no use in the process of suffering the results of Actions. 
Some word is necessary to indicate those Actions, out of the 
Accumulated Karma, which one has not yet commenced to suffer 
for, that is to say, which remain over after the Commenced 
is deducted from the Accumulated. Therefore, in the Vedanta 
Sutras (Ve. Su. 4. 1. 15), Commenced Karma is known as 
'prarabdhi-karya, and all the Actions which are not *p)*arabdha* 
are known as "andrahdha-karyct (Actions, which one has not 
yet begun to suffer for). In my opinion, it is scientifically 
more accurate to divide Accumulated Action {samcifa-karya} 
into prarabdha-kdnja and anarabd,ha-karya in this way ; and 
therefore, instead of understanding the word 'knyamaiia 
(Being-suffered) as a derivative participle indicating the 
present tense, we can look upon it as indicating the future 
tense on the strength of the Sutra of Panini: ^^vartamana 
samipye vartamUnavadva' (Pa. 3. 3. 131), and interpret it aa 
meaning “that, which is to be suffered for, soon in the future” ; 
in this way, kriyamdna will mean ariarabdfui'-kdrya^ and the 
words prarabdha (Commenced) and kriyamami (To-be-Suffered) 
will respectively be synonymous with arabdha-kdrya 
(Commenced Karma) and amrahdha-karya (Uncommenced 
Karma) of the Vedanta-Sutras. But now-a-days, at any rate^ 
no one interprets the word "‘kriyamarjLa in that way; and 
kriyamaria is interpreted as meaning the Actions which 
are now being suffered for. But, if it is taken in that 
meaning, not only has one to call the result of prarabdha 
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by the name kriyamava, but the interpretation becomes further 
subject to the serious objection, that none of the words 'safndta', 
prarcAdha' or ' kriyarmna’ can be used for showing the 
aimrabdha-karya. On the other hand, it is also not proper to 
disregard the ordinary meaning of the word 'knyarmya’> 
Therefore, instead of accepting the commonly accepted divi- 
sions of Karma in the sanidta, prarabdha, and kriyanmna, in 
discussing the process of suffering the results of Actions, I 
divide Karma into arabdha-Mrya ( Commenced Karma ) and 
anarabdha-karya (Uncommenced Karma); and that is also 
scientifically more convenient. The action of ‘suffering’ is 
divided, according to the tense, into ‘that which has been 
suffered’ ( past ), ‘that which is now being suffered’ ( present ), 
and ‘ that which has still to be suffered’ ( future ). But, in the 
science of the Effects of Karma, Karma cannot be divided 
into three divisions in this way. Because, that portion of 
Accumulated Karma ( samcita ), which is suffered for after 
having become Commenced Karma ( prUrabdha ), produces 
results which go again to swell the ranks of Accumulated 
Karma ( samcita ) : and, therefore, in considering the question 
of the suffering for Actions, it is not necessary to divide 
samcita further than into prarabdha, which means that which one 
has begun to suffer for, and atidrahdha, which means that which 
one has not yet begun to suffer for. When the effects of all 
Actions have, in this way, been classified into a two-fold 
division, the science of the effects of Karma now tells us 
about the suffering of those effects, that Accumulated Karma 
is all that has to be suffered for. Out of this, those Actions, 
the suffering of the effects of which has resulted in one’s 
acquiring the present birth, that is to say, that portion of 
Accumulated Karma which has become Commenced Karma, 
cannot be escaped suffering for — “prarabdhakarmavdrh bhogad 
^vak^yah". In the same way as an arrow, which has left 
one’s hands, cannot come back, but must go on upto its 
destination, or, as once the wheel of the potter starts to revolve, 
it will go on revolving until the force of the revolution has 
been exhausted, so also does prarabdha, that is, that Karma for 
the results of which one has begun to suffer, go on. Whatever 
has been started, must come to an end; there is no escape 
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from it. But, the same is not the case with the Karma, which 
is anarabdha-karya. One can totally annihilate all this 
kind of Karma by means of Knowledge. As a result of this 
important difference between the Commenced Karma (prarahdlia 
and Uncommenced Karma ^awara6d/kz the scient 

has got to patiently wait for a natural death, even after having 
acquired Knowledge, that is to say, until the Karma, which has 
•started with his body coming to birth, comes to an end. If 
instead of doing so, he puts an end to his life, then, although 
he may have destroyed his armrabdha Karma by means of 
Knowledge, yet, he will have to take another birth for 
•suffering the effects of that which made him 

take the former birth, and the suffering of which has remained 
incomplete as a result of his perversity in putting an end to 
his life ; and both the Vedanta and the Samkhya philosophy 
have drawn the conclusion that on that account he will 
necessarily not attain Release (Ye. Su. 4. 1. 13-15 and Sam. 
Ka. 67). Besides, committing suicide in defiance of these 
natural laws will be another Karma, which will have been 
started, and it will be necessary to take another birth to suffer 
the consequences of that Karma. From this, it will be clear, 
that from the point of view of the doctrine of Karma, even 
fluicide is a madness. 

I have now mentioned the divisions of Karma from the 
point of view of suffering the Effects of Karma. I shall now 
•consider in what way, that is, by what device one can escape 
the bonds of Karma. The first of these devices is that 
prescribed by the supporters of the Karma- Vada (Doctrine of 
Karma). ‘andmW/ia-A:a/-//a’ has been defined by me above as 
those Accumulated Actions, for which one has to suffer in the 
future — ^whether they can be suffered for in this life or it is 
necessary to take other births to suffer them. But, disregarding 
this meaning, some followers of the Mimarhsa school have 
found out a way, easy in their opinion, for obtaining Release. 
As has been stated before in the third chapter, Karma is 
•divided by the Mimarhsa school into nitya (daily), nairmttiha 
(occasional), kdmya (desire-prompted), and rU^ddha (forbidden). 
Out of these, if one fails to perform the daily Actions like 
mMhya (worship at twilight) etc., one incurs sin; and the 
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occasional Actions have to be performed whenever the occasion 
arises. Therefore, according to the Mimamsa school, both these 
kinds of Actions have to be performed. That leaves the kamya 
and the nidddha Actions. Out of these, one incurs sin by 
performing the nisiddha (forbidden) Actions, and, therefore, 
they should not be performed ; and as, by performing the 
kamya (desire-prompted) Actions, one has to take birth after 
birth to suffer their effects, they too should not be performed,. 
When a man, in this way, mentally balances the effects of 
Actions, and gives up some Actions and performs others 
according to the prescribed rites, he must automatically obtain 
Release ; because, ^ the prarahdha-kanna is exhausted by its 
being suffered for in this life ; and by performing the daily 
and the occasional Actions and eschewing the forbidden ones 
in this life, one escapes perdition; and by giving up desire- 
prompted Actions, there does also not remain the necessity of 
enjoying heavenly happiness. When the suffering in this 
world and in hell and in heaven has thus been exhausted, no 
other state is possible for the Atman except Release. This 
doctrine is known as 'karnia-miiktr or 'mui^kanyiya-siddhV 
(salvation by absistence from Action). The state in which in 
spite of performing an Action, one is in the same position as 
if one did not perform it, that is to say, in which the doer does 
not suffer the bondage of the sin or the merit of the Action, is 
known as the ^mislcarmya^ state. But, Vedanta philosophy has 
proved that, one does not fully succeed in mtskannya by this 
device of the Mimarhsa school (Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 4. 3. 14) ; 
and for the same reason, the Gita says: '' naiskannya does not 
result from abstinence from Actions, nor does one obtain 
Release by giving up Action” (Gi. 3. 4). In the first place, it 
is impossible to eschew all the forbidden Actions, and Ethics 
itself says that by making a naimiftiJea (occasional) prdyasdtfa 
(self-imposed penance), one does not entirely get rid of the sin 
of having performed that forbidden Action. Yet, even taking 
it for granted that such a thing is possible, the statement of the 
MlmSthsa school that by suffering for the *prarabdhd Karma, and. 
performing the various performable Actions in the manner men- 
tioned above in this life, or by not performing them, one exhausts 
accumulation of samcita Karma, is itself not correct; because*- 
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if the results of two accumulated Actions are contrary to- 
each other, e. g., if the effect of one is heavenly happiness, and 
that of the other, the tortures of hell, then, as it is not possible 
to suffer both at the same time and at the same place, it is 
impossible to exhaust the suffering for the effects of the entire 
*samcita Karma by the *prarabdha which has been started in 
this life, and by the Actions which have to be performed in 
this life. It is stated in the Parasaraglta in the Bharata that., 

hcidacit sukrtam tata kUtasthcim iva tistJiati I 

imijjatndnasyd saf'nsare yavad duhkhad vimucyate M 

( Ma. Bha. San. 290. 17 ) 

that is, ‘‘sometimes, the meritorious Actions previously 
performed by a man wait { to give him their beneficial effects )■ 
until he has escaped from the pain of this worldly life”; and 
the same argument applies to the Accumulated sins. Thus, 
suffering the effects of Accumulated Karma is not exhausted in 
one life, and some portion of the Accumulated Karma, always 
remains over as anarabdha-karya ( Uncommenced Karma ); and, 
even if all Actions in this life are performed in the manner 
mentioned above, one still does not escape having to take 
another birth for suffering the Uncommenced Karma which is 
part of the Accumulated Karma. Therefore, Vedanta philo- 
sophy has come to the conclusion, that this seemingly easy 
device of the Miinarhsa school for obtaining Release, is false 
and misleading. No Upanisad has mentioned this way of 
escaping the bondage of Karma. This device has been erected 
merely on the foundation of inference, and this inference does 
not stand the test till the end. In short, expecting to escape 
the bondage of Karma merely by performing Karma, is as 
foolish as expecting a blind man to save another blind man by 
showing him the right way. Well; if one does not accept this 
device of the Miinarhsa school, and sits idle without performing 
any Action, expecting thereby to escape the bondage of Karma, 
that too is not possible ; because, not only does the suffering 
for the Uncomnienced Karma remain in balance, but 
the idea of giving up Karma, as also the act of sitting idle 
are both tamasoi Actions in themselves, and one cannot escape 
having to take another birth in order to suffer the effects of 
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these tamasa Actions, simultaneously with suffering for those 
of the Uncommenced portion of one’s Accumulated Karma 
{See Gl. 18. 7 and 8). Besides, so long as this body is alive, 
breathing, sleeping, sitting and such other Actions continue ; 
and, therefore, the position of giving up all Actions also 
becomes untenable; and it has been stated in various places 
in the Gita, that no one can even for a single moment escape 
Karma in this world ( See Gl. 3. 5; 18. 11 ). 

When it has thus been proved, that whether the Action be 
good or bad, man must always be ready to suffer the effect of 
it by taking some birth or other ; that Karma is eternal and 
that even the Paramesvara does not interfere with its 
unbreakable continuity ; that it is impossible to give up all 
Actions; and that one cannot escape the bondage of Karma by 
performing some Actions and not performing others as advised 
by the Mlmathsa school, the next question which crops up is : — 
how can one satisfy the natural desire of a human being 
to escape the cycle of Karma in the shape of perishable 
Names and Forms, and to go and be merged into the 
immortal and imperishable Element, which is at the root of 
that cycle. In the Vedas as also in the Smrti texts, many 
devices, such as, sacrifices etc. have been prescribed for 
obtaining benefit in the life after death. But, from the point 
of view of the philosophy of Release, all these are of a lower 
order; because, even if one attains heaven by performing 
meritorious acts like sacrifices etc., yet, when the benefit of 
that meritorious Action is over, one does not escape having to 
come back again to the land of Action (karmabhumi ) sometime 
-or other, though it may be after the expiry of a very long 
period of time ( Ma. Bha. Vana, 359 and 360; Gl. 8. 35 and 9.30) 
In short, it is quite clear that this is not the correct path for 
Being merged into the immortal substance and finally and 
permanently escaping from the troublesome cycle of births 
-and deaths by escaping the clutches of Karma. According to 
iihe philosophy of the Absolute Self, JnSna (knowledge) is the 
•only way to permanently escape this troublesome cycle, that 
is to say, to obtain Release. ‘Jn§.na’ does not mean the 
Jcnowledge of the ordinary things of life (vyavahara-jHam), or 
Jthe knowledge of the creation defined by Names and Forms, 
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but the Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman. This is also known as *Vidya\ and the word 'vidya'^ 
which has been used in the line “ karmam badhyate jantuh 
vidyaya iu pramucyate'\ i, e., “a man is tied by karma and 
released by vidya'\ which has been quoted in the beginning of 
this chapter, means ‘Jnana’ (Knowledge). In the Bhagavadgita 
the Blessed Lord says to Arjuna : — 

jMndgnih sarvakarmdni bhasmasat kurute "rjuna I 

(GI. 4. 37). 

that is, “all Karma is reduced to ashes in the fire of 
Knowledge” ; and also in the Mahabharata, it has been stated 
in two places, that : 

bijdny agny upadagdhdni na rohanfi yatha punah I 

jndmdagdhais tathd klesair ndtmd sampadyate pwmh U 

(Ma. Bha. Vana. 199. 106, 107 : San. 211. 17). 
that is, “in the same way as a seed, which has been burnt, wilb 
not take root, so also when the suffering (of Karma) has been., 
burnt by Jnana, it does not have to be suffered for again by 
the Atman.” In the Upanisads also, there are several phrases 
which mention the great worth of Jnana, as follows : — “«/a 
evam vedaham brahmdsmlti sa idam sarvam bhavati* (Br. 1. 4. 10),, 
i. e., “he who realises that he is the Brahman, becomes 
immortal Brahman” ; or, in the same way as water does not 
adhere to the lotus leaf, so also is that person who 
has acquired the Knowledge of the Brahman not defiled 
by Karma (Chan. 4. 14. 3) ; or, one who realises the Brahman 
obtains salvation (Tai. 2. 1) ; or, he, who has Realised 
that everything is saturated by the Atman, is not at any 
time affected by sin (Br. 4. 4. 23); ox '' jnatva devam rnucyate 
sarvapdsaih'* ( Sve, 5. 13; 6. 13), i. e., “a man escapes 
from all bonds after he has acquired the knowledge of the 
Paramesvara ”; or “ ksiyante casya karmdxi^i tasmin dr^ie paravare"" 

( Mun. 2. 2. 8 ), i. e., “when one has Realised the Parabrahman, 
all his Karma is destroyed”; or, ^'vidyaydmrtam asnute*' ( IsS. 11 
Maitryu. 7. 9 ), i. e., “ by vidya (Knowledge), immortality is 
attained”; or ''tameva uditvati mrtyum eti nanyah pavthdh 
udyate 'yandya'" (Sve. 3. 8), i. e., “by Realising the Paramesvara,. 
one acquires immortality ; there is no other path for attaining. 
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Eelease.” And if we consider the matter scientifically, we 
become more convinced of the same conclusion. Because, 
^although whatever there is in the visible world is an embodi- 
ment of Karma, yet, in as much as that is a pastime of the 
Parabrahman which is the foundation of the entire universe, 
no Karma can affect the Parabrahman ; and, the Parabrahman 
though responsible for the doing of all things yet remains un- 
affected. As has been stated in the beginning of this chapter, all 
the objects in this world are divided into the two classes, Karma 
( Maya ) and Brahman, according to the philosophy of the 
Absolute Self. The only thing which he, who wishes to escape 
from one of these classes, that is, from Karma, can do, is to go 
into the other class, namely, into the Brahmanj because, there 
being two fundamental classes of all things, there is no third 
state, which is free from Karma other than the Brahman-state. 
But, in order to achieve this Brahman-state, it is necessary to 
first properly understand what it is; otherwise, one will go to 
do one thing and actually do another thing. It will be like 
'^vinayaJcam prakurvario racayamasa vatiamm^\ i. “I wanted 
to make an image of Ganapti, but ( not succeeding in it ) I 
have made an image of a monkey.” Therefore, it follows 
logically from the philosophy of the Absolute Self, that the 
true means of escaping from the bonds of Karma is to acquire 
a true knowledge of the form of Brahman, that is to say, of 
the identity of the Brahman and the Atman, and of the 
unattachedness of the Brahman. The same meaning is 
conveyed by the statement of the Blessed Lord in the Gita 
that : “he who realises that Karma does not affect Me, 
because I am not attached to it, becomes free from 
the bonds of Karma” (Gl. 4. 14 and 13. 23). But, it must not 
be forgotten that the word ‘Jnana’ in this place does not mean 
merely bookish knowledge, or the mere mental process, as has 
been stated in the very beginning of the Samkarabhasya on 
the Vedanta-Sutras. ‘JnSna* means 'the state of becoming 
brahm-bhuta (merged in the Brahman), or the BrShmi-state, 
which a man acquires after having acquired Spiritual 
Knowledge and conquered his organs.' The whole of this 
meaning is intended in each place. The same definition of 
Jfi^na according to the philosophy of the Absolute Self has 
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MahabhSrata (San. 320. 30), Janaka has said to Sulabha that 
“jfianem kurute yahiam yattmm prapyate rnahat”, i. e., “when a 
man has acquired Jnana, which means Jnana in the form of 
mental activity, he is inspired to effort; and by this path 
of effort, he ultimately reaches the Mahat-Element 
(Paramesvara)”. The philosophy of the Absolute Self cannot 
tell one anything more than what path has to be followed, and 
where one has to go, in order to attain Release. When 
philosophy has told one these things, it is for everybody by 
his own efforts to remove all the thorns or obstacles which 
there may be in the path prescribed by it, and to clear up the 
road, and ultimately attain the ideal by that road. But, even 
this effort may be made in different ways, such as, the 
Patanjala-Yoga, Meditation on the Absolute Self, Devotion, 
or Renunciation of the fruit of Effort etc. (Gi. 12. 8-12) ; and 
on that account, a man is very often confused. Therefore, the 
Gita after first mentioning the Desireless Karma-Yoga as the 
most important of these means, has also described in the sixth 
chapter the various devices of yama (restraint) — niyama 
•(religious observance) — axma (pose) — pranayama (control of 
breath) — prafyUhara (withdrawing the organs from the objects 
of sense) — dhuraiiTi (keeping the mind collected) — dhyana 
^meditation) — sarnUdhi (mental absorption into the object of 
meditation) etc. which are appurtenant to it ; and from the 
seventh chapter onwards, it is stated how this Realisation of 
the Paramesvara is acquired, while observing the Karma-Yoga, 
by means of meditation on the Absolute Self or by the easier 
Path of Devotion ( Gl. 18. 56 ). 

Though it is thus established beyond doubt that Abstention 
from Action is not the way for escaping the bonds of Karma ; 
that ultimate Release is attained only by keeping the Mind 
pure, by Realising the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman, and by behaving like the Paramesvara; and that the 
idea of giving up Action is an illusion, because, no one can 
escape Karma, yet, the fundamental question, whether it is 
within the control of man to make that effort which has to be 
made in order to acquire the Knowledge necessary for making 
this course of Action successful, or whether he must go 
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wherever Name-d and Form-ed Prakrti will drag him, still- 
remains unsolved. The Blessed Lord Himself hais said ; 
"prakrtim yanti bhutani mgrahdh Idm karisyati” ( Gl. 3. 33), i. e., 
“what will determination do ?; every living being is bound to 
act according to its inherent tendencies”; and that, "mithyai^ 
vyavasayas te prakrfis tvani niyoksyati' , i. e., “your efforts and 
determination are useless ; your Prakrti ( inherent tendencies ) 
will drag you even where you do not want to go” ( Gl. 18, 59^ 
and 2.60) ; and even Manu has stated that "balavan indriyagramct 
vidvamsam api kar^ti" ( Manu. 2. 215 ), i. e., “the organs are 
too much even for sclents”; and the sum and substance of the 
process of Causality ( kartm-vipulia-prakriya ) is the same ; 
because, once one admits that all the desires in the mind of a 
man are the result of previous Karma, one has to come to the 
conclusion that man has to move perpetually from one Karma, 
to another Karma in the cycle of Destiny. Nay; one may 
even say that the inspiration to escape Karma, and Karma 
itself, are mutually antagonistic. And, if this is true, then 
one falls into the impossible position ( apatti } than no man is 
free to acquire Jnana ( Knowledge ). To this the answer of 
the philosophy of the Absolute Self is that, in as much as the 
Element which is the support of the Name-d and Form-ed 
visible world also circulates in the gross human body in the 
form of an Atman, the Actions of a human being are to 
be considered from the point of view both of the Body 
and of the Atman. Out of these, in as much as the 
Atman-formed Brahman is fundamentally one, and only 
one, it can never be dependent ; because, in order that 
one should be dependent on another, the distinction of ‘one’ 
and ‘another’ must remain. In the present place, that ‘another’ 
is Nam-ed and Form-ed Karma. But Karma is non-permanent, 
and is essentially the pastime (/i/a) of the Parabrahman ; and,, 
therefore, although it acts as a covering over one part of the 
Parabrahman, it can undoubtedly never enslave the 
Parabrahman ; besides, as I have already stated before, that 
Atman which synthesises all the activities in the world of 
Karma, and gives rise to one’s knowledge of the creation, must 
be different from the Karma-world, that is to say, it must, 
belong to the Brahman-world. It, therefore, follows that tha 
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Parabrahman and the embodied Atman {iarira-atman), which 
is fundamentally a part of the Parabrahman, are both 
fundamentally independent, that is to say, that they are both 
outside the province which is subject to the control of 
Prakrti. Out of these two, the Paramatman is eternal and 
all-pervading, and is always in the pure and released state ; 
and that is all the knowledge which human intelligence can 
get of it. But, as the Jiyatman (personal Atman), which is 
a part of the Paramatman (Supreme Atman), is caught inside 
the cage of the Body and Reason and the other organs, though 
fundamentally it is in a pure and released form, and 
quality less, and a non-doer, the inspiration which it gives ta 
the human mind, can be actually perceived by us by personal 
experience. Although there is no force in free vapour, yet,, 
when it is enclosed in a vessel, it begins to exert a pressure on 
that vessel. In the same way, when the Gross Body burdened 
by previous Karma, and the organs, enclose the Jiva (personal 
Atman), which is a particle of the Supreme Atman (Gi. 15. 7), 
the bodily organs acquire the desire and inclination to da 
those Actions which can liberate it (the Jiva) from thia 
enclosure, (or, which are favourable to Release) ; and, that is 
what is known in ordinary parlance as, ‘the independent 
tendencies of the Atman’. The reason for my saying in 
‘ordinary parlance’ is that, in its pure released state, or, ‘from 
the philosophical aspect of it ’, the Atman is desireless and a 
non-doer (akarta), and all the activity is of Prakrti (Gi. 13. 29 
and Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 2. 3. 40 ). But, Vedantins do not with 
the Sarhkhyas say that this Prakrti, of its own accord, performs 
Actions which favour Release ; because, if one says so, it 
follows that gross Prakrti can blindly release even those who 
have no Knowledge. And, we cannot also say that, that 
Atman which is fundamentally a non-doer, will, of itself, that 
is to say, without any provocation, and by inherent tendencies, 
become a doer. Therefore, Vedanta explains the independence 
of the Atman by saying, that although the Atman is 
fundamentally a non-doer, yet, on account of the provocation 
of the enclosure of the body, it, to that extent, becomes 
apparently a provocator or inspirer ; and, when by reason of 
some cause or other, the Atman acquires this foreign 

49—50 
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power of provocation, this provocation is distinct from the 
laws of Karma and independent. ‘Independent’ (when applied 
to the Atman ) does not mean ‘non-provocative’; and the 
Atman in its fundamental, pure state is also not a doer. But, 
instead of everytime giving this lengthy explanation, it is 
usual to speak of this as the independent tendency, or the 
inspiration, of the Atman. This inspiration which is received 
by the organs through the Atman . as a result of its being 
enclosed in an enclosure, and the inspiration which is received 
by the organs as a result of their contact with the objects in 
the external world, are two entirely different things. Eat, 
drink, and make merry are the inspirations of the organs ; and 
the inspiration of the Atman tells us to perform actions which 
are favourable to Release. The first kind of inspiration 
belongs purely to the external world, that is, to the Karma- 
world ; whereas the second inspiration, namely, that of the 
Atman pertains to the Brahman-world; and as these two kinds 
of inspiration are at the outset mutually contradictory, the 
greater part of a man’s life is spent in the mutual warfare 
between them. Out of these, when a man does not accept the 
inspiration from the Karma-world in matters of doubt ( Bhag. 
11. 10. 4 ), but begins to act according to the independent 
inspiration of the Atman — and that is, what is understood by 
true afma-jnana ( Spiritual Knowledge ), or aima-nistha 
{ devotion to the Atman ) — all the Actions which he 
performs are naturally favourable to Release ; and, ultimately 
visuddhadharma suddhena buddhena ca sa buddhiman I 
vimalatmd ca hhavati sametya vimalUtmana [ 
svatanfras ca svalantre/na svatardratvam avapnute it 

that is:— “the fundamentally INDEPENDENT embodied 
Atman becomes merged in the permanent, pure, knowledge- 
ful (huddha), untarnished, and INDEPENDENT Supreme 
Atman” (Ma. Bha. San. 308. 27-30). This is what is meant by 
the statement above that Release is obtained by knowledge. 
But, on the other hand, when the inherent tendencies of the 
gross body and organs inspired by Prakrti, that is to say, the 
inspirations from the Karma-world become predominant, a man 
goes to perdition. It is with reference to this independent 
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power of the enclosed embodied Atman to force the body and 
the organs to perform Actions favourable to Release, and in 
that way, to obtain Release by the Realisation of the identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman, that the Blessed Lord has 
explained to Arjuna the principle of the independence of the 
Atman or of self-dependence, in the following words : — 

uddhared dtiiuinu "tmanam nalmanam avasadayet I 

almaiva hy rdmano handhur dtmaiva ripur Utmanah II 

( Gi. 6.5 ) 

that is, “man must obtain his Release himself ; he should not 
allow himself to be discouraged by anything ; because (each 
one) one is one’s own brother (benefactor), as also one’s own enemy 
(destroyer)’’. And, it is with the same idea that the Yoga- 
Vasistha has deprecated Destiny, and with great detail extolled 
the eminence of manhood (Yo. 2. sarga. 4-8). When a man 
acts in this way, realising the principle that there is only one 
Atman in all created things, his conduct is described as 
saddcarana ( meritorious Action ), or Action favourable to 
Release ; and, as it is the independent nature of the Jivatman 
to inspire the body and the organs towards Action of this kind, 
the conscience of the evil-doer always bears testimony in 
favour of meritorious Action ; and, therefore, even evil-doers 
repent of their evil deeds. Intuitionists refer to this matter as 
the independent inspiration of a deity in the form of Con- 
science, but considering the matter from the scientific point of 
view, Reason cannot possibly escape the bonds of Karma, 
as it is an evolute of Gross Matter; and it is clear, 
that this inspiration must come from the Atman which is 
outside the Karma-world. In the same way, the expression 
‘Freedom of Will’ used by Western scholars is not correct from 
the point of view of Vedanta philosophy ; because, as Desire or 
Will is an inherent tendency of the Mind, and as Reason, and 
along with Reason, the Mind, are, as stated in the eighth 
chapter, also the un-self-intelligible evolutes of Gross Matter 
in the shape of Karma, it ( the Mind ) cannot by itself escape 
the bondage of Karma. Therefore, Vedanta philosophy has 
laid down that true independence is not of the Mind, nor of 
the Reason, but of the Atman. It is not necessary for anybody 
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to give this independence to the Atman, nor can anyone 
deprive the Atman of it. When the particle of the independent 
Supreme Atman gets caught within an enclosure, it, of itself, 
and independently, gives an inspiration to the Mind and ta 
the Reason in manner mentioned above. If any one disregards 
these inspirations of the internal organs ( antahkarana ), we 
must with the Saint Tukarama say : 

Who has thereby lost anything ? I 
one has oneself done harm to oneself H 

{ Ga. 4448 ) 

The same principle has been referred to in the Gita in the 
words ''ym Imuisfy atman atmanam'\ i. e., ‘'he who does not ruin 
himself, obtains the highest salvation”; and the same principle 
has again been clearly repeated in the Dasabodha ( Gl. 13. 28 ; 
Dasa. 17. 7- 7-10 ). The fact that a man naturally feels that 
he can do a particular thing independently, notwithstanding 
that he is tied down hand and foot by the laws of an apprently 
inpregnable Karma-world, cannot be explained in any way as 
satisfactorily as by concluding, as stated above, that the 
Brahman-world is ditferent from the Gross Material world. 
Therefore, that man who does not accept as correct the 
science of the Absolute Self, must either accept the position of 
the eternal slavery of mankind in this matter, or he must give 
up the question of the independence of inherent tendencies as 
unsolveable. I have explained the independence of inherent 
tendencies, or Freedom of Will, on the basis of the proposition 
of Non-Dualistic Vedanta, that the Jivatman (personal Atman) 
and the Paramatman (Supreme Atman) are fundamentally 
uniform (Ve, Su. Sam. Bha. 3. 40). But for those who do not 
accept this Non-Dualistic doctrine, or when Dualism has to 
be accepted in order to justify the Path of Devotion, it is said 
that this power of the Jivatman is not its own power, but is 
received by it from the Paramesvara. But, in any case, it is 
always said that in order to acquire this power, the Jivatman 
must first make the necessary effort, having regard to the 
principle enunciated in the Rg-Veda, that “na tie irafntasya 
sakhyaya devoK* (Rg. 4. 33. 11), i. e., “the gods do not help any 
one except the man who makes effort, until he is tired” ; and' 
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the principle of personal effort, and inferentially the principle 
of the Freedom of the Atman, is left intact (Ve. Su. 2. 3. 41, 42 ; 
Gi. 10. 5 and 10). Nay, the Buddhists do not accept the theory 
of the Atman, or of the Parabrahman ; but though they do not 
accept the theory of the Realisation of the Brahman or of the 
Atman, their religious treatises contain the advice that ''aftana 
(atmana) codayaffanani\ i. e., “one must put oneself into the 
right path” ; and in support of that doctrine, it is said that : 

atta (atma) hi aft ana nafho atta hi attano gati I 

iasma sanjaniaya ^itdnam assahi (asvafa) bhaddam va vdnijo H 

(Dhammapada, 380). 

that is, ‘'one is the owner of oneself, and there is no other 
redeemer for oneself except one’s Atman ; therefore, just as a 
merchant keeps under proper control his good horse, so must 
one keep oneself under proper control”; and the importance and 
the existence of the freedom of the Atman is there shown in 
the same way as in the Gita. (See, Mahaparinibbana-sutta, 
2. 33-35). The French Materialist Comte must also be included 
in this class ; because, although he does not accept the theory 
of the Absolute Self, yet, he has, as a matter of personal 
experience, that is to say, without any logical justification 
a-ccepted the fact that every person can by his own efforts 
improve his conduct and his circumstances. 

Although, it has in this way been proved that (i) the 
Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman is 
the most successful method for escaping the bonds of Karma, 
and acquiring the metaphysically perfect state of Realising 
that there is only one Atman in all created beings, and that 
(ii) it is within the control of everybody to acquire that 
Realisation, yet, we must also remember the second fact, that 
even this independent Atman cannot get rid of this mill-stone 
of Prakrti round its neck in a moment. As, though an artisan 
is very skilful himself, he cannot do anything without imple- 
ments, and he has to spend sometime in repairing the imple- 
ments, if they are not in proper condition, so also is the case 
with the personal Self. It is true that the personal Self is free 
to give to the organs the inspiration to acquire Knowledge ; yet, 
scientifically, it is fundamentally qualityless and isolated, or, as 
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stated above in the seventh chapter, it has eyes, but is lame 
(Maitryu. 3. 2, 3; Gi. 13. 20) ; and therefore, it does not possess 
the implements which are necessary (e. g.,the wheel, to a potter* 
etc. ) for doing a particular Action according to a particular 
inspiration. The Body, the Reason, and the other organs are 
evolutes of Matter. Therefore, the personal Self has got to 
bring about its own Release, through the medium of the bodily 
organs etc., which it has got according to its Commenced Action 
{prUrabdha-kanna), As the Reason is the most important 
organ among the bodily organs, the personal Self ( Jlvatrnan ) 
has to first inspire the Reason, if it has to get anything done 
by any of the organs. But, having regard to one s inherent 
tendencies, which depend on previous Action, it is not certain 
that this Reason will always be pure and scitlvihi. And there* 
fore, in order that this Reason should be released from the 
meshes of three-const ituented Matter, and become introspect! ve- 
sattvika, and Self -devoted ( afrnanistha ), that is, such as will 
listen to the dictates inspired by the Self, and decide to 
perform only such Actions as are beneficial to the Self, one 
has to practise Renunciation (vairagya) for a considerable 
length of time. Even then, hunger, thirst, and other corporeal 
needs and those Accumulated (saf'ncita) Actions, for the 
consequences of which one has begun to suffer, do not in any 
case leave one till death. Therefore, although the Atman is 
free to give to the corporeal organs the inspiration to perform 
Actions favourable to Release, yet, as all the subsequent 
Actions have to be performed through Matter, as a result of 
the superimposition of a corporeal body on the Atman, it 
(the Atman) is, to that extent, dependent, like a carpenter, a 
potter, or other artisans ; and, it has first to purify its 
implements, namely, the corporeal organs etc., and to keep 
them under its control (Ve. Su. 2. 3. 40). This thing cannot be 
achieved at once, and has to be acquired gradually and 
courageously ; otherwise, the organs will positively rear up on 
their haunches like a frightened horse. Therefore, the Blessed 
Lord has said that Reason needs the help of courage (dhrti) for 
acquiring control over the organs (Gl. 6. 25) ; and later on in 
the eighteenth chapter, dhrti has, in the same way as Reason,, 
been divided into the sattvika^ rajasa and tamasa classes (Gi. 18. 
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33-35). Out of these, one has to discard the rajasa and tamasa 
stages, and to control the organs in order to make one’s Reason 
sattvika. Therefore, the place, method of sitting, and the food, 
proper for the performance of this Yoga in the form of 
practising control over the organs, have been described in the 
sixth chapter of the Gita. And, it is further stated in the 
Gita that when practice has been performed in this way 
''sarmh, samiJi* (Gi. 6. 25), i. e., gradually, the Mind (cltfa} 
becomes steady, and the organs come under one’s control ; and 
thereafter, after the lapse of a considerable length of time (not 
at once), one realises the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman ; and by the acquisition of Knowledge, the bondage of 
Karma is broken : ^^atinamntani na karmani nibadhnanti 
dJuiimnjaya\ i. e., “such a person who has realised the Atman, 
cannot be bound by Karma (Gi. 4. 38-41). But, because the 
Blessed Lord has prescribed the practice of Yoga in solitude 
(Gi. 6. 10), one must not understand the import of the Gita as 
being that one should give up all the activities in the worlds 
and spend one’s life in the practice of Yoga. Just as a 
merchant starts business with what little capital he has, and 
gradually acquires vast wealth by such business, so also is the 
case of the practice of Karma-Yoga prescribed in the Gita., 
This Karma-Yoga has got to be started by exercising as much 
control over the organs as is possible, and thereby, gradually, 
more and more of control over the organs is acquired. At the 
same time, it is also not proper to always sit in a gossiping 
place ; because, thereby the habit of concentration, which has 
been acquired by the Mind, is likely to weaken. Therefore, 
when one is continually practising Karma- Yoga, it is necessary 
to spend sometime every day or at intervals in solitude 
(Gl. 13. 10). But, the Blessed Lord nowhere says, that for that 
purpose one should give up one’s ordinary activities in life. 
On the other hand, this control of the organs has been 
prescribed in order that one should be able to perform one’s 
activities in life with a desireless frame of mind, and the 
advice of the Gita is, that while control of the organs is being 
practised, one must simultaneously, continually, and according 
to one s own abilities, practise the desireless Karma-Yoga, and 
not wait till one has acquired complete control over the organs. 
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According to the Maitryupanisad and the MahabhSrata, one 
can acquire equability of Reason within six months, if one is 
intelligent and determined (Maitryu. 6. 28 ; Ma. Bha. San. 239. 
32; Asva. Anugita. 19.66). But, a doubt is likely to be raised 
here, that this saffviJm^ equable, and Self -devoted frame of the 
Mind, which has been described by the Blessed Lord, may not 
be acquired by some, as a result of their inherent nature, even 
in six years, to say nothing of six months ; and that, if this 
practice remains incomplete, not only will perfection or Release 
not be reached in this life, but the practice will have to be 
started from its very commencement in the next birth ; and, if 
the practice in this next birth also remains incomplete, as in 
in the previous births, such a person will never acquire 
perfection. And, on that account, it is also likely 
to be believed that one must learn to acquire the non-subjective 
and non-objective mental absorption ( iiirdkiilpa-samadld^) by 
practising the Patahjala Yoga before starting the practice of 
the Karraa-Yoga. Arjuna was beset by this very doubt, and 
he has in the sixth chapter of the Gita { Gi. 6. 37-39 ) asked Sri 
K^na, what a man should do in these circumstances. To this 
question, the Blessed Lord has replied that, as the Atman is 
immortal, the impressions received by it in this life through 
the Subtle Body, whatever they may be, are not destroyed ; and 
that such a ^yogabhrasta (apostate from Yoga), that is, one who 
has abandoned the Karma-Yoga without having completely 
acquired it, starts his efforts in the next birth from the 
point where he has left off in this birth; and that, in this 
way, gradually *'anekajanmasamstddhas tato yati pardm gatim'' 
{ Gl. 6. 45 ), L e., “he ultimately acquires perfection after many 
births, and obtains Release”. The statement in the second 
chapter that ''svalpam apy asya dharmasya trayate rmhato bhayat'* 
{ Gi. 2. 40 ), i. e., “even a little practice of this method, that is^ 
of the Karma- Yoga, redeems a person from great danger”, is 
with reference to this proposition. In short, although the 

^ ^nirvikalpa-uamadhV U defined in Apte's Sunfekrit dictionary 
as: ^^an exclusive contemplation upon the one entity without the 
distinction and separate consciousness of the Knower^ the Known 
and the Knowing, and without even self-consciousness ( Apte, 3rd 
Edition^ 1924 )<— Translator. 
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„Atman of a person is fundamentally independent, yet, as a 
result of the impure inherent nature of the Body, which a 
person has acquired as a result of his previous Actions, it is 
not possible for him to acquire complete Release in one life. 
But on that account, ''natmanam avamanyeta purvabhirasamrddhi- 
bhiJi' ( Manu. 4. 137 ), i. e. “no one should despair, nor should 
one waste one’s whole life in practising the Patahjala-Yoga, that 
is, the mere gymnastic exercise of the organs, by a foolish 
insistence that one will acquire complete Release in one life’’* 
The Blessed Lord has said in the Gita, that there is no haste 
where the Atman is concerned; that, one should acquire as much 
Yogic strength as can possibly be acquired in this life, and 
start the practice of Karma-Yoga; that thereby, the Mind 
gradually becomes more and more sdflvilca, and pure ; that, not 
only this small practice of the Karma-Yoga, but even the 
mere desire to practise it, will forcibly push forward a man as 
if he had been put into a grinding mill, and ultimately cause 
the complete merger of the Atman into the Brahman, if not 
to-day, to-morrow, and in the next birth, if not in this birth ; 
that, therefore, even the smallest practice of the Karma-Yoga, 
or even the desire to practice it, is never wasted ; and that this 
is the most important characteristic feature of the Karma-Yoga 
( See my Commentary on Gi. 6. 15. ). One must not restrict 
one’s attention to this life, and give up courage, but should 
•continue one’s practice of performing desireless ActioUf 
independently, courageously, and according to one’s own 
abilities. This bondage of Matter which one considers to be 
indissoluble in this life or to-day, as a result of pre-destination 
( praktana-samskara ) will become gradually and automatically 
loose, by the gradually increasing practice of Karma-Yoga > 
and when this goes on for some time, “ bahunam janmanam 
ante jflanavan mdvi prapadyate'^ (Gi. 7. 19 ), — sometime or other i 
as a result of the complete acquisition of Knowledge, the 
bondage of or the dependence on Matter is broken, and the 
Atman at last acquires its fundamental or perfect qualityless 
free state, or Release. What is impossible for a man ? The 
well-known proverb, ‘if a man performs the proper duties of 
manhood, he will become the same as the NarSyana’, is only 
a repetition of this proposition of Vedanta ; and, it is on this 
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very account that the writer of the Yoga-V§sistha has, in the 
chapter dealing with those who desire Release ( mumuhm }> 
praised the worth of Effort, and laid down the firm proposition, 
that by Effort everything is ultimately achieved (Yo. 2. 4. 10-18). 

Although it has in this way been definitely proved, that 
the personal Self is fundamentally free to make the effort of 
acquiring Knowledge, and that by ceaseless effort based on 
self-dependence, it, sometime or other, escapes from the clutches 
of pre-destined (praktaim) Karma, yet, it remains to give some 
further explanation as to what is meant by the annihilation 
of Karma ( karma- ksaya), and when it takes place, 'karma- 
ksaya^ means the total, that is, the balanceless release from the 
bonds of Karma. But, as has been stated before, though a 
man may have acquired Knowledge, yet, in as much as he does 
not escape Karma (Action) in the form of drinking, eating,, 
sleeping, sitting, etc. so long as his body lives, and, in as much 
as his Commenced (prarabdka) Karma is not annihilated 
otherwise than by suffering, he cannot determine to destroy his« 
body by suicide. Therefore, although all the Karma done 
before the acquisition of Knowledge is annihilated by the 
acquisition of Knowledge, yet, the scient has to perform some 
Karma or other, so long as he is alive, even after the acquisition 
of Knowledge. Then, how is he to be released from thia 
Karma ? ; and, if there is no such release, there is no 
annihilation of the previous Karma, nor is there any Release 
(moksaj later on. The answer of Vedanta philosophy to this 
doubt is, that although Karma, in the shape of Names and 
Forms, does not at any time leave the Name-d and Form-ed 
body of a scient, yet, in as much as the Atman is competent to 
adopt or reject such Karma, a man can, by conquering his organs 
and destroying the Attachment, which exists in the case of 
every living being towards the Karma, so to say, kill the sting of 
Karma, though he may be performing it. Karma is inherently 
blind, lifeless (acefana), and dead. It does not by itself either 
catch hold of or leave anybody ; inherently, it is neither good 
nor bad. But, a man, by allowing his Self to get entangled 
in this Karma, gives it the character of good or bad, beneficial 
or malefic, by his Attachment (asakti). Therefore, when this* 
Attachment in the shape of a feeling of mine-ness (mamatvajl 
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comes to an end, the bondage of Karma may be said to- 
be broken; then let that Karma remain or not remain. On the 
basis of this proposition, it is stated in the Gita in several 
places that : true abstention from Action ( naiskarmya ) consists 
in this, and not in the abandonment of Action ( Gl. 3. 4 ) ; 
your jurisdiction extends to the performance of Action, you 
cannot control getting or not getting the fruit of the Action 
( Gl. 2. 47 ); ^^karmendriyaih karmayogam asakfah'" (Gi. 3. 7 ), i. e., 
“let the organs of Action perform their various Actions without 
entertaining any hope for the fruit**; tyaktva karmaphalamngam' 

( Gl. 4. 20 ), i. e., “having given up the fruit of Action’J 
sarvaldiutafmabhufdtma kurvann apt na lipyate*' ( Gi. 5. 7 ), i. e.» 
“that man, whose mind has become equable towards all created 
things, is not bound by Actions, though he may perform them’*; 
''sarvakarmaphalatyagam kune* (Gi. 12. 11 ), i. e., “give up the 
fruit of all Actions”; ''karyarn ity eva yat karma niyatam Imyate* 

( Gi. 18. 9 ), i. e., “those who perform whatever Action befalls 
them, looking upon it as a duty, are satlvika**; ''cetasd sarva- 
karmUni iimji sammjasya* {Gl. 18. 57), i. e., “dedicate all Actions to 
Me when you act”. The question whether or not the scient 
should perform all Actions which arise in life, is an independent 
question ; and the doctrine of the Gita on that point will be 
considered in the next chapter. We have, for the present, to- 
consider only what is the real meaning of the dictum that all 
Karma is reduced to ashes by Jhana ; and from the quotations 
from the Gita which have been given above, the opinion of the 
Gita on this question becomes quite clear. We apply this 
logical argument everywhere in ordinary life. For instance,, 
if a person unintentionally gives a push to another person, we 
do not call him a rowdy; and, even under the criminal law, 
death caused by mere accident is not looked upon as murder. 
If fire burns a house, or a deluge washes away a field, does one 
consider the fire or the rain as criminals ? If one considers 
only Action by itself, there will be found in every act some or 
other fault, defect, or evil, from the point of view of the 
human being; because, ''sarvdrambha hi doseiia dhumendgrdr 
ivavrtah'* (Gi. 18. 48), i. e., ‘‘just as fire is enveloped in smoke, so 
also is all Action ( arambha ) enveloped in some fault or 
other”. But the fault which the Gita advises one to 
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.give up, is not this fault. The Gita has laid down that the 
evil or virtue, which we ascribe to any particular Action 
of a man, does not lie in the Action itself, but depends on 
the frame of mind of the man who does it ; and, from this 
point of view, eliminating the evilness from an Action, means 
the doer of the Action keeping his Reason or Mind pure 
(Gi. 2. 49-51); and, even in the Upanisads, importance is 
attached to the Reason of the person who performs the Action, 
as follows : 

maTva eva manusyanafn luiranafn bandhamokmyoh i 

bandhaya visayasangi mok^ niroisayam smrtain II 

( Maitryu, 6. 34 ; Amrtabindu. 3 ) 

that is: “the mind of a man is the only (eva) cause for his 
being bound (by Karma) or being Released; when the mind is 
enslaved by objects of pleasure, it is bound; and when it goes 
beyond those objects (becomes nirvisaya ), that is, when it 
becomes desireless (niskama), or unattached (nihsaiiga), that is 
Release”. The Bbagavadgita has principally stated in what 
way one can acquire this equability of the mind by the 
Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman; 
and when this state of mind has been acquired. Action is 
totally destroyed, notwithstanding that it is performed. 
Karma is not destroyed by becoming homeless ( mragni), 
that is, by Renunciation (samnyasa), and by giving up 
sacrificial ritual to fire etc ; nor by remaining Actionless 
(akriya), that is, by remaining idle without performing any 
Action whatsoever (Gl. 6. 1). Whether a man desires it or no, 

• the wheel of Matter will go on ; and, therefore, man must 
also move round and round with it (Gl. 3. 33; 18. 60). But, 
that man, who does not dance as a dependent on Matter like an 
ignorant person, but keeps his mind steady and pure by control 
of the organs and performs all Action, which befalls him in the 

■ ordinary course of life, as a duty merely, and calmly, and 
without allowing his mind to become attached, is the true 
emotionless (virakfa) man, the true Steady-in-Mind (stkitaprajfla), 
and one, who may be said to be truly merged in the Brahman 
<GI. 3. 7; 4. 21 ; 5. 7-9; 18. 11.), A scient may perhaps renounce 

• the world, and give up the Action of ordinary life, and go and 
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sit in a forest ; but it is wrong to imagine that by his having^„ 
in this way, abandoned the duties of ordinary life, he has 
annihilated them (Gi. 3. 4). One must bear in mind the 
principle that whether he performs Actions or not, the 
annihilation of his Karma is the result of his having attained 
equability of mind, and not of his having abandoned, or of 
his not performing, Action. For explaining the true nature of 
the annihilation of Karma, the illustration given in the 
Upanisads and in the Gita (Chan. 4. 14. 3 ; Gi. 5. 10), that the 
soient, that is, one who performs Actions by dedicating them 
to the Brahman, or without Attachment, is not touched by 
Karma, in the same way as water being on the leaf of the lotus 
flower does not adhere to it, is more appropriate, than the 
illustration that Karma is burnt by Knowledge, in the same 
way as fuel is burnt by fire. Karma is essentially never burnt, 
nor is it at all necessary to burn it. If Karma is Name and 
Form, and if Name and Form means the visible world, then 
how is this visible world to be burnt up ? ; and, assuming for 
the sake of argument that it is burnt, then, according to the 
theory of Satkarya-vada, the utmost that can happen, is that its 
Name and Form will be changed. As Name-d and Form-ed 
Karma or Maya changes eternally, man cannot totally destroy 
this Name-d and Form-ed Karma, however much of a Self- 
knower he may become, though he may, as he wills, bring 
about a change in the Name and Form ; and such a thing can 
be done only by the Paramesvara (Ve. Sil. 4. 4. 17). But, the 
seed of goodness or evilness, which did not exist inherently 
in this gross Karma, and which a man instills into it by his 
feeling of mine-ness, can be destroyed by him ; and what has 
to be burnt up by him, is this seed. That man alone who has 
burnt this seed of mine-ness in his ordinary activities, by 
maintaining an equable frame of mind towards all created 
things, is the Blessed, the Accomplished {krtakrtya\ and the 
Released ; and his Karma is said to have been burnt by the 
fire of Knowledge, though he may be performing all Actions 
( GL 4. 19 ; 18. 56 ). In as much as the being burnt up of 
Karma in this way is entirely dependent on the Mind being 
free from objects of pleasure, and on the Realisation of the 
identity of the Brahman and the Atman, no time is lost in. 
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such Realisation performing its function of destroying Karma, 
in the same way as fire begins to exercise its function of 
burning, the moment it comes into existence. The moment 
Realisation comes, Karma is immediately destroyed. Neverthe- 
less, the moment of death is considered to be more important 
than all other times in this matter, because death is the last 
moment in a man’s life; and, though the Uncommenced 
Accumulated Karma may have been destroyed by previous 
Realisation, yet the Commenced (prarabdka) Karma is not 
destroyed. Therefore, if this Realisation of the Brahman does 
not continue till the end, the good or bad Actions which may 
have been performed in the meantime as a result of Commenced 
Karma, will become desireful (sakdDui), and one will not be 
able to escape having to take a fresh birth to suffer their 
consequences. It is true that that man who has become really 
Released from birth (jimnmiikta) is not subject to this fear. 
But, when one is considering this subject-matter scientifically, 

• one has also to consider the possibility that the Knowledge of 
the Brahman, which has been acquired before death, may not 
continue till the end. Therefore, philosophers consider the 
exact moment of death as of greater importance than the time 
before death ; and they say that the Realisation of the identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman must necessarily take place at 
that moment, that is, at the moment of death; and that other- 
wise Release is not possible. On the basis of this theory the 
*Glta, on the authority of the Upanisads, states that : ^‘by 
remembering Me at the moment of death, and Realising 
that there is no other than I, the man is Released” (Gi. 8. 5). 
According to this proposition it follows that, any man, 
who has spent the whole of his life in evil deeds, will 
become Released by Realising the Paramesvara at the 
moment of death, which, according to some, is not correct ; 
but, if one considers the matter carefully, it will be 
seen that there is nothing wrong in it. The man who has 
spent the whole of his life in evil deeds cannot acquire purity 
of mind, and Realise the Brahman at the moment of death. 
As in all other matters, it is necessary to acquire the habit 
of devoting the Mind to the Brahman; and, it will be very 
difficult, nay impossible, for the man who has not even once 
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an his lifetime Realised the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman, to get that experience suddenly at the moment of 
death. Therefore, the second important teaching of the Gita 
in this matter is, that everyone should continually carry on 
ithe practice of abstracting his mind from the objects of 
pleasure, so that there is no difficulty in that state of mind 
being present at the moment of death, and the man being 
thereby ultimately Released ( GL 8. 6,7 and 2. 72). But, for 
•critically examining this philosophical doctrine, let us suppose 
that someone, as a result of the impressions of previous lives, 
Realises the Paramesvara suddenly only at the moment of 
•death. No doubt, the case of such a man will be perhaps 
'One in a hundred thousand, nay/ one in a million; but, we 
-have to disregard the fact that such a case is difficult to come 
across, and to consider for the present what will happen if 
such a case actually takes place. As Realisation has come to 
tsuch a man, though only at the moment of death, the Uncom- 
menced Karma of such a man is destroyed, and the Commenced 
Karma comes to an end at the moment of death by its having 
been suffered for in this life. Therefore, such a man has no 
Karma left which has to be suffered for; and, it then necessarily 
follows, that he becomes free from all Karma, that is, from 
ihe cycle of life {samsara). This proposition has been 
expounded in the Gita in the stanza: '"apt cef suduracaro bhajate 
mam a'iui7iijabhcik'\ i. e., “even a great evil-doer will be 
xeleased, if he worships the Paramesvara with the idea that 
there is no one else to worship”; and it has been accepted even 
by the other religions of the world. It may be borne in mind 
that the word 'arujumjahhava signifies the state of mind of 
•a person, whose mind is fully merged in the Paramesvara, 
and the person who simply utters the words “Rama, Rama” 
by the mouth, while his mind is engaged somewhere else, is not 
meant. In short the importance of the Realisation of the 
Paramesvara is such that the moment it comes, all the 
Uncommenced Accumulated Karma is destroyed at a stroke. 
Whenever this state of Mind comes, it is welcome ; but our 
philosophers have concluded that it is essential that such a 
-state should continue in existence at the moment of death, or, 
if one has not acquired that Realisation before death, that one 
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should acquire it at least at the moment of death ; otherwise,, 
some desire or other will remain in balance at that momentr 
and re-birth will not be averted ; and if re-birth is not averted,. 
Release (rnokm) also becomes impossible. 

We have so far dealt with the questions, what the bondage 
of Karrna is ; what is meant by the destruction of Karma ; and 
how that is brought about, and when. Now, I will shortly 
consider the state in which those persons who have not escaped 
the bondage of Karma, and destroyed the consequences of 
Karma find themselves after death, according to the Vedic 
religion, and close this chapter. This question has been dealt 
with at great length in the Upanisads (See Chan. 4. 15 ; 5. 10; 
Br 6. 2. 2. 16 ; Kau. 1. 2. 3). And all these Upanisads have been, 
harmonised in the third jMda of the fourth chapter of the 
Vedanta-Sutras. But, it is not necessary to go into the whole 
of that discussion here, and we have only to consider the two 
courses which are mentioned in the Bhagavadgita (Gi. 8. 23-27). 
The Vedic religion is divided into two well-known divisions, 
Karma-Kanda and Jnana-Kanda. The original meaning of the 
Karma-Kanda out of these, is the worship of the Sun, Fire, 
Indra, Varuna, Rudra and other Vedic deities by sacrificial 
ritual, and obtaining children and grand-children, and cows, 
horses, or other wealth in this life, and a happy state after 
death by the grace of those deities. As at the present day, this 
sacrificial ritual of the Srutis has more or less ceased to exist^ 
people devote themselves to the worship of God, and to the 
meritorious Actions, like charity etc., enjoined by the Sastras, in 
order to achieve this object. But, it is clear from the Rg-Veda 
that in ancient times, people used to worship these deities by 
sacrificial ritual not only for personal benefit, but also for the 
benefit of the community; because, the Sdktas in the Rg-Veda 
are full of praise of the deities Indra etc., whose favour had 
to be acquired for these purposes; and everywhere we come 
across prayers like “O God I give us children and wealth”; 
“make us live a hundred years”; “do not kill us, or our children 
or our warriors, or our cattle”.* As these ritualistic practices 


^ These prayers are to be come across in many places bat instead, 
of mentioning ail of them; I will only n eution the prayer which is. 
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are common to the three Vedas, this course of worship was 
known in ancient times as 'frayi dhartna; and there is a detailed 
description in the Brahmanas as to the way in which they are 
to be performed* But, as the ritual prescribed for these various 
sacrifices was different in the different Brahmanas, doubts 
arose as to which one was correct. Therefore, Jaimini has 
made a collection of explanatory rules for bringing about 
harmony between these mutually contradictory ritualistic 
directions. The rules laid down by Jaimini are known as 
‘MimamsS-Sutras* or the ‘Purva-Mlmarhsa’; and, therefore, the 
ancient Karma-kanda came later on to acquire the name of 
the ‘Mimamsaka-marga’; and, as that name is still in vogue, 
I have made use of it on various occasions in this book. But, 
it must be remembered that though the word 'rnhnamsa' came 
into vogue only in later times, this Karma-marga of sacrificial 
ritual has been current from very ancient times. The word 
*mimamsa' occurs nowhere in the Gita, and that is why we 
find in it the words *trayi dharmi* (Gi. 9. 20-21), or,' trayl-vidya' 
instead. Aranyakas and Upanisads are Vedic treatises 
later in point of time than the Brahmanas, which describe the 
sacrificial ritual laid down by the Srutis. As these treatises 
maintain that sacrificial ritual is inferior, and that the 
Knowledge of the Brahman is superior, the religion described 
in these later works is known as ‘Jnana-kanda’. Yet, as the 
different Upanisads contain different ideas, it was also necessary 
to harmonise them. This has been done by Badarayanacarya in 
his Vedanta-Sutras, which are also known as the Brahma-Sutras, 
or the Sarira-Sutras or the Uttara-Mimamsa. In this way, the 
Purva-Mimamsa and the Uttara-Mimamsa are at present the two- 
treatises which deal with the Karma-kanda and the Jnana- 
kanda respectively. Strictly speaking, both these works funda- 
mentally discuss the meanings of Vedic expressions, that is to 
say, of the Miniarhsa ; yet, it is usual to refer to the followers 
of the Karma-kanda as ‘Mimarhsakas*, and to the followers of 
the JnSna-kanda as ‘Vedantins*. The followers of the Karma- 
kanda, that is to say, the Mimaihsakas say that the observance 
come aorods ia every day worship, namely, nastoke tanai^ ma na 
ayau ma no yo$u ma no ahve§u Hri§nh | vlran ma no rudra bhdmito vadhir 
havi§mantah sadamiitvd havcmake \\ ( 1. 114. 8 ) 

51—52 
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of the four months, and of the sacrificial ritual, such as, the 
Jyotistoma-yajna, etc. are the important doctrines of the Sruti 
religion; and that according to the Vedas, he alone will acquire 
Release who performs that Karma. Whoever he may be, he 
must not give up this sacrificial Karma; and if he does so, he 
nmst 1)8 taken to have abandoned the Sruti religion; because, 
the Vedic sacrificial ritual was created at the same time as the 
Universe, and the virtuous circle of men performing it and 
pleasing the deities, and the deities in return producing rain 
and the other things needed by men, has been going on from 
times immemorial. At present, we do not attach much 
importance to these ideas, because the wSruti religion of sacrificial 
ritual is not now in vogue. But, as the state of things was 
different at the time of the Gita, the importance of this circle 
of sacrifice has been described as above in the Bhagavadgita 
{ Gi. 3. 16-25). Nevertheless, it becomes clear from the Gitil, 
that as a result of the Knowledge conveyed in the IJpanisads^ 
this Karma ritual had even then acquired an inferior place 
from the point of view of Release (2. 41-46); and this inferiority 
has increased later on by the growth of the doctrine of non- 
sacrifice (aJiijhsa). It is clearly mentioned in the Bliagavata 
religion, that although sacrificial ritual is prescribed by the 
Vedas, the appurtenant slaughter of animals is not a proper 
thing, and that the ritual should he perforfued by otferiiig 
only grain ( Ma. Bha. San. 336. 10 and 337 ). On that account, 
( and also to some extent, because the Jains later on raised the 
same kind of objection), the ritual prescribed by the Srutis has 
at present reached such a state, that persons who keep burning 
a perpetual fire as proscribed by the Srutis ( that is, ayniholris ) 
are rarely to be come across even in sacred places like Benares, 
and one hears that somebody has performed an animal sacrifice 
like the Jyotistoma, only sometimes in 20 or 25 years. Yet, 
as the Sruti religion is the root of all Vedic religion, the 
respect felt for it still continues, and the Sutras of Jaimini 
have become authoritative as a science explaining its meaning. 
But, although the Sruti ritual has in this way fallen into the 
back**ground, the other ritual mentioned in Smrtis like the 
Manu-Smrti etc.— which is known as the five i^rincipal sacrifi- 
cial rites ( paflca mahayajfia )— is still in vogue; and the same 
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. argument is applied to them as to the cycle of sacrificial ritual 
prescribed by the Srutis mentioned above. For instance, Mann 
and other Smrti writers have mentioned five daily sacrificial 
rites to be performed at home, which do not entail the slaughter 
of animals, namely, the study of the Vedas as a brahma-yajua, 

- oblations to the ancestors as a pitr-yajna, oblations into the fire 
as a offering of food as hati as a bhTda-yajfui, and 

entertaining guests as a mtaiisy i-y ijti i; and the ritual 
prescribed for a man in the state of a householder is, that he 
should partake of food after he has in this way satisfied 
respectively th? Rfis, the ancestors, the deities, the spirits of 
the departed, and niiii, by these five sacrifices. ( Manu. 3. 
68-“1^3). The food which remains over after the performance 
of these sacrifices is known as %inir!a\ and the food which 
remains over after everybody has oaten is known as '‘olyhasa 
(Manu. 3. 285). The 'marfa and the "vujIiQSa is the proper and 
beneficial food for the householder; and it is stated not only in 
the Manu-Sinrti, but also in the fig-Veda and in the Gita, that 
if a person does not follow this precept, but eats food only by 
himself, he eats '<iglta or sin, and he is to be known as \iyha$V 
( Rg. 10. 117. (i; Manu. 3. 118; Gl. 3. 13). Besides, these five 
principal sacrifices, the Upanisads and the Sinrtis also consider 
other acts which are productive of public benefit, such as, charity, 
truth, kindness, and non-slaughter as proper for the householder 
( Tai. 1. 11 ); and, in these texts wa find the clear statement : 
'' prujatantubi ma t)y(ivaccb.etsi}i \ i. e., “enlarge thy family, and 
perpetuate thy generation.’' All these Actions are looked upon 
as a kind of sacrifice, and the Taittirlya-Sarhhita explains the 
reason for performing them by saying that a Brahmin comes 
to birth with three kinds of indebtedness, namely, to the 
Rsis, to the deities, and to his ancestors. Of these, the 
indebtedness to the Rsis must be satisfied by the study of 
the Vedas; the indel)t 0 dii 0 .ss to the deities, by sacrifice 
j.and the indebtedness to the ancestors, by procreation ; 
iotherwise, there is no Release for him ( Tai. Sam. G. 3. 10. 5 )."" 

^ The statement in the Taittiriya Samhita is as follows : 

‘^f^yamano mi hmhmanas trihhir rnavu jayate hrahmacaryena 
iT§ibkyo yaj%em devebhyah prajaya pitrbhyah e§a va anrm yah putrl 
waj ya brahmacari vastti, ( 
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There is a story in the Adiparva of the Mahabh^rata that* 
Jaratkaru did not follow this precept but started austere 
religious practices before marrying; that, as a result of his* 
having thus destroyed his possible children, he saw his 
ancestors named Yayavara dangling in the air; and that, in 
performance of their injunctions, he later on married. ( Ma, 
Bha. A. 13). It is not that all this Karma or sacrifice is to be 
performed only by Brahmins; and as even women and Sudras 
are competent to perform all other Karma, except the Vedic 
sacrificial ritual, all the Karma performed according to the 
classification of the four castes made by the wi iters of the 
Smrtis — e. g., warfare by Ksatrjyas etc. — is also a YAJNA. 
(sacrifice); and the word YAJNA has been used in this 
comprehensive meaning in these texts. Manu has said that 
whatever is proper for anyone, is his religious austerity 
(TAPA), (11. 236); and it is stated in the Mahabtiarata that: 

Urambhayajnah k^i^as ca haviryajna t)isah smrtah \ 

paricdrayajndh sUdrds ca japayajfld dvijdtayah ii 

( Ma. Bha. San. 237. 12 ) 

that is ^'dra?nbha (industry), havi (corn etc), service, and prayer 
are the four Yajnas, which are proper for the Ksatriyas, the 
Vaisyas, the Sudras, and the Brahmins respectively. In shorti- 
es Brahmadeva has created all the human beings in the world 
and with great propriety prescribed for them their various duties 
(Karma) in life (Ma. Bha. Anu. 48. 3; and GL 3. 10 and 4. 32),. 
all the Karmas enjoined by the Sastras for the four classes, are 
Yajnas in a way; and if all these Yajnas or Sastra-enjoined 
Karma, or trades, or duties are not kept going by everybody 
according to his own status, the entire community will suflFer,. 
and will ultimately run the risk of being destroyed. It, 
therefore, follows that Yajnas, in this comprehensive meaning, 
are always necessary for publie benefit. 

Here a question arises as follows: — as this course of life^ 
in which predominance is given to Yajnas, and which is proper 
for the householder according to the Vedas and according to- 
the arrangement of the four castes made by the Smrtis, is 
nothing but the performance of Karma, will a maUj who* 
performs this household Karma properly in the manner/ 
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^prescribed by the SSstras, that is, morally, and according to 
Sastrio injunction, thereby escape the cycle of birth and death ? 
And if he escapes that cycle, then where is the importance of 
Jhana? The Jhana-kanda and the TJpanisads clearly say that 
unless a man realises the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman, and acquires apathy towards Karma, he will not 
escape the cycle of birth and death, or from the Name-d 
and Form-ed Maya or Illusion; and if one considers the religion 
laid down by the Sriitis and the Smrtis, it will be seen that 
Karma predominates the life of everybody, which (life) is 
nothing but a Yajna in its comprehensive meaning. Besides, it 
is clearly stated in the Vedas themselves, that no Karma 
performed for the sake of Yajfia, creates bondage, and that 
heaven is attained only by the performance of Yajhas. Even 
if the question of heaven is kept aside, Brahmadeva himself has 
laid down the rule that rain does not fall unless Indra and 
other deities are kept satisfied, and the deities are not satisfied 
except by the performance of a Yajna. Then, what escape is 
there for anybody, unless he performs Yajfias or Karma ? The 
chain of creation has been described by Manu, and in the 
Mahabharata, the Upanisads, and even in the Gita as follows:- 

agnau prastahuHh samyag adifyam upatistliate \ 

ddifydj jay ate vrstir vrster annafh fat ah prajah W 

that is, “when the material sacrified in the Yajna reaches the 
Sun through the medium of the fire, the Sun causes rain, rain 
causes food, and the food causes living beings * ( Manu. 3. 76 ; 
Ma. BhA San. 262. 11; Maitryu. 6. 37; and Gi. 3. 14). And if 
these Yajnas are to be performed by Karma, how will it do 
to give up Karma? If the Karma in the shape of Yajnas is 
given up, the wheel of the world will come to a stop, and 
nobody will have anything to eat. The answer of the 
Bhagavata doctrine and of the Gita science to this objection 
is, that they do not ask anybody to give up the sacrificial 
ritual ( Yajna) prescribed by the Vedas, or any other Karma in 
the shape of Yajna prescribed by the Smrtis or performed in 
ordinary life; that they accept the argument that if this cycle 
of Yajfias, which has been going on from times immemorial is 
stopped, the worid will become desolate ; and that, therefore. 
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they also lay down the proposition that nobody should give up * 
Yajhas which entail Karma ( Ma. Bha. San. 340; Gi. 3. 16. ). 
Nevertheless, it has been clearly stated in the Jhana-kanda, 
that is, in the Upanisads themselves, that unless Karma is 
destroyed by Jiiana and Renunciation, there can be no Release ; 
and therefore, they harmonise both these propositions and come 
to the conclusion that all Actions or Karma must be performed, 
giving up the desire for the fruit or reward, and desirelessly 
or with an apathetic frame of mind ( Gi. 17-19). If one 
performs the sacrifices, such as, the Jyotistuina etc., prescribed 
by the Vedas, with a frame of mind which entertains the hope 
of heaven, one will undoubtedly reach heaven; because^ what 
is laid down in the Vedas cannot be false; yet, in as much as 
heaven is not permanent, the Upanisads themselves say that: 

prapijantafn karrmnas tasf/a jjat kif'ncehi karnfyayani \ 

tasmal lokat pun/iretij asrnai lokZnja kanncmr n 
that is, “when the fruit of jneritorious Action in the .shape of 
sacrifices etc. performed in this life, is exhausted by enjoyment 
in heaven, the orthodox performer of the Yajha has to come 
back once more from heaven to this Karma-world or earth. “ 
(Br. 4. 4. 6; Ve. Su. 3. 1. 8: Ma. Bha. Vana. 260. 39); and even 
the way of coming down from heaven is described in the 
Chandogyopaiiisad ( 5. 10. 3-9 ). The following slightly 
derogatory statements in the Bhagavadgita, namely, 

^^kainatmcmah svar(j(ip(iraK' ( Gi. 2. 43), ( i. e., “desire-filled 
persons running after heaven” —Trans.), or ''tndyuwjavimya 
veddK' (Gi. 2. 45), (i. e., “the Vedas, which deal with matters 
relating to the three constituents” — Trans.), have been made 
with reference to these orthodox persons; and it is again clearly 
stated in the ninth chapter that: ''(jalayalam kamikamd 
labfmnfe' (Gi, 9. 21), i.e., “such persons have to move backwards 
and forwards between the heaven and this world”. This 
moving backwards and forwards cannot be escaped otherwise 
than by the acquisition of Knowledge ; and unless these transi- 

^ In reading the second part of this stas za, ^ pumretyasmai^ 
should be broken np as ^punaretV and ^asmai\ so that the requisite 
number of letters will not be found wanting. One has to do this 
very often in reading Vedie treatises. 
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tions are over, the Atman does not get true bliss, perfection,, 
or Release. Therefore, the summary of the advice given in 
the Gita to everybody is, that one should perform not only the 
sacrificial ritual etc., but also all other acts prescribed for the 
four different castes, realising the identity of the Brahman 
and the Atrnan, and with equability of mind, and unattachedly, 
so that one will keep going the cycle of Karma and at the 
same time be Released ( Gi. 18. 5, 6.). It is not that a Yajha or 
sacrifice is performed merely by uttering the word "" idafn amuhi 
dcmitaifai na minia' (i. e., “this is for such and such a deity and 
not for me’* — Trans.) with reference to some deity, and offering 
sesamum, rice, or animals into the sacrificial fire. It is more 
meritorious to offer up animal tendencies like, Desire, Anger 
etc., which are in everybody’s body, by way of sacrifice into 
the fire of mental control in the shape of an equable frame of 
mind, than to slaughter the animals themselves ( Gi. 4 33 ) ► 
and it is in support of this proposition, that the Blessed Lord 
has said both in the Gita and in the Narayaniya-Dharma that ; 
“from among the sacrifices, I am the sacrifice in the shape of 
prayer*’, that is, the highest form of sacrifice ( Gi. 10. ;^5; Ma. 
Bha. San. 3. 37.); and the Manu-Smrti says, that by continual 
prayer a Brahmin attains Release, whether he does anything 
else or not (Mann. 2. 87). The most important element in a 
Yajha is the giving up of the idea of mine-ness {mamatoa) with 
reference to the object thrown into the sacrificial fire, by 
uttering the words: ‘na mama (i. e., ‘this is not for me*), at the 
time of the throwing; and the same is the underlying import of 
charity etc. Charitable gifts stand on the same footing as 
sacrificial Yajhas. In short, one may say that doing a particular 
Karma, in which there is no selfish purpose, with a pure frame 
of mind, is a Yajha in itself. When one accepts this definition 
of a Yajha, all acts done with a selfless and desireless frame 
of mind become a great Yajha in a comprehensive meaning,, 
and the doctrine of the Mimarhsa school that no act performed 
for the purpose of a Yajha becomes a source of bondage, which 
has reference to sacrifice of wealth, applies to all desireless 
actions. And as, in performing these actions, the desire of 
fruit has also been given up, the man has not to move like a 
shuttle between heaven and earth, and he ultimately acquires 
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the blissful state of Release, though he may be performing all 
that Karma (Gi. 3. 9). In short, although samsara (life) 
entails the performance of Karma or Yajha, the performers fall 
into two divisions, namely, those who go through life (sa/hsara) 
in the manner prescribed by the Sastras, but with the desire 
of reward (the orthodox ritual ists),> and those who go through 
life with a desireless frame of mind, and merely as a duty 
(the scients). And the doctrine of the Gita is, that persons 
falling in the first of these divisions, that is to say, the pure 
orthodox ritualists, obtain non-permanent fruit in the shape 
of heaven etc,, whereas the others, that is, the Jhanins who 
perform all Actions by Jiiana or with a desireless frame of 
mind, obtain permanent reward in the shape of Release. The 
Gita nowhere asks us to give up Karma for the sake of Release. 
On the other hand, it is clearly stated in the commencement 
of the eighteenth chapter that the word ‘//yd^/cr^giving up, 
has been used everywhere in the Gita as meaning not the 
Renunciation of Action, but the Renunciation of the reward 
of Action. 

As the fruits of Action which are obtained by the orthodox 
ritualists and by the scients following the Karma-Yoga, are 
in this way different, those persons have to go to different 
spheres by different paths after their death; and these paths 
are respectively known as '' pitryaria ' and ^ devayanu ' (San. 17. 
15, 16) ; and these two paths are described in the eighth chapter 
of the Gita on the basis of the Upanisads. The man who has 
acquired Knowledge — and he must have acquired this Know- 
ledge at least at the moment of death — (Gi. 2. 72) goes and 
reaches the sphere of the Brahman, after his body has fallen 
and has been burnt in fire, through that fire, passing through 
the flames, daylight, the bright half of the month and the six 
months of the uttarayam ; and as he attains Release there, he 
does not take birth again and come back to this mortal world ; 
but, that man, who has been a mere orthodox performer of 
ritual and has not acquired Knowledge, reaches the sphere 
of the Moon, through the smoke of the same fire, and through 
night, and the dark half of the month, and the six months 
of the daksiimyana ; and when he has enjoyed the reward of all 
the meritorious Actions, which he has performed, he again 
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returns to this world. This is the difiference between the two 
paths (Gl. 8. 23-27 ). As the Upanisads use the word ‘ arcih ’ 
^^flame) instead of ’ (flame), the first path is also called 
'*arciradi\ and the second path is called ' dhumrddi\ When 
one bears in mind the terminology that our uifardyana (period 
during which the Sun is |een moving towards the North) is 
the day of the deities living on the North Pole, and our 
daksinaijam (when the Sun is seen moving towards the South) 
is their night, it becomes quite clear that the first out of these 
■ two paths, namely, ^ ardrddi' {jyotirudi) is lighted from 
beginning to end, and that the other one or the dhumradi is 

• one of darkness throughout. In as much as Jiiana (Know- 

ledge) is an embodiment of light, and the Parabrahman is 
''jyotisam jyohh” {Gl. 13. 17), i. e., “the brilliance of all 
brilliance”, it; is only proper that the path taken by the 
scients (Jhanins) after death should be lighted; and the 
adjectives 'sukia (white) and Vcrswn’ (blacks used in the Gita with 
reference to these two paths, mean that they are respectively 
lighted and dark. The Gita does not mention the stages sub- 
sequent to the but the Nirukta of Yaska contains 

a description of the spheres of the Gods, the Sun, the lightning, 
and the mental Purusa, which come after the littarayaiia 
'(Nirukta 14.9); and the descriptions of the devaijana given 
in the various Upanisads are harmonised in the Vedanta- 
Siitras in which all the subsequent stages after the idtardyami, 
namely, the year {sa/nvafsara), the spheres of the air, the Sun, 
the Moon, lightning, Varuna, Indra, Prajapati, and ultimately, 
the sphere of the Brahman are described (Br, 5. 10; 6. 2. 15; 
Chan. 5. 10 ; Kausi 1. 3. ; Ve. Su. 4. 3. 1-6). 

I have thus far given the description of the various stages 
in the devaydna and the pifryam paths ; but as the stages of the 
day, the bright half of the month, and the uttaraijana among 
■them commonly denote Time, the questions which next arise 
.are whether the demy aim and the pitryana have or at any time 
had or had not, any reference to Time. Although the words, 

• day, night, bright half of the month etc. denote Time, yet, the 
other stages which are mentioned, namely, fire, flame, sphere of 
.air, sphere of lightning etc. do not denote Time ; and if one 
•believes that a scient reaches different spheres after death 
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according as he dies during the day or during the night, the 
importance of Jhana also comes to an end. Therefore, in the 
Vedanta-Sutras, the words, fire, day, uttaraijam etc. are not 
understood as denoting Time, but are interpreted as referring 
to the deities embodied in those Ideas ; and it is stated that 
these deities take the Atmans of the ritualists or of Jiianins to 
the sphere of Moon, or the sphere of Brahman, by different 
paths (Ve. Sii. 4. 2. 19-21 ; 4. 3. 4). But, there Is a doubt 
as to whether or not this opinion is acceptal)le to the 
Gita ; because, not only does the Gita not mention the 
subsequent stages of the lUtaraijaua, which do not denote 
Time, but the Blessed Lord has Himself made a definite 
reference to Time in mentioning the two paths, in the words 
“I shall mention to you that TIME, dying at which TIME the 
Karma-Yogin returns or does not return” (Gl. 8. 23); and, there 
is a statement in the Mahabharata, that when Bhlsma was 
lying on the bed of arrows, he was waiting for the utiaruyana 
that is, for the time when the Sun begins to move towards the 
North, for giving up his life (Bhi. 120 ; Aim. 167), From this, 
it is clear that at some date in the past, the day, the bright 
half of the month, or the uttarayana were looked upon as proper 
times for dying. Even in the Rg-Veda, where the doimjana 
and the pilryana are described (Rg. 10. 88, 15 ; and Br. 6. 2. 15), 
a meaning denoting Time is intended. For this and many 
other reasons, I have come to the conclusion that when the 
Vedic Rsis were living near the Meru or the North Pole, that is 
to say, near the place in the Northern hemisphere, where the 
Sun is continually visible above the horizon for six montlis, 
the lighted period of the uttarayana, lasting for six months, 
must have come to be considered an appropriate time for dying; 
and, I have made a detailed exposition of this theory in another 
work of mine. But, whatever the reason may be, there is no 
doubt that this belief is a very ancient one, and this belief has 
become merged, at least indirectly if not directly, in the belief 
in the two paths of the devayam or the pitryana ; nay, according 
to me, one can trace the idea of these two paths to this belief. 
Otherwise, there is no explanation for the fact that two words 
having distinct meanings, namely, kala (Time), (Gi. 8. 23) in 
one place and ^gatC (goal), or 'srti* (path), (Gl. 8. 26 and 27) im 
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another place, have been used in the Bhagavadgita with reference 
to the devayamx and the pitpjdria. In the Samkarabhasya on the 
Vedanta-Sutras, it is stated that the Time-denoting meaning of 
the words devayana and pUrydiui is the one described in the Smrtis, 
which is applicable only.to the Karma-Yoga , and that the true 
Bralimajfianin reaches the sphere of Brahman through the light- 
ed path described in the Srutis which is governed by deities ; 
and in this way, the ‘Time-denoting’ and the ‘deity-denoting’ 
meanings have been disposed of (Ve. Su. Sarh. Bha. 4. 2. 18-21). 
But in my opinion, if one considers the original Vedanta-Butras 
themselves, the meaning given by Badarayanacarya of the 
word deoayaria as deity -denoting, by taking the words 
uttarayaua etc. as referring to deities, and not to Time, must have 
been the one in general acceptance; and it is not proper to believe 
that the path mentioned in the Gita is an independent path 
different from this path of d^vaylim mentioned in the Upanisads. 
But. there is no necessity to go into such deep waters here; because, 
although there is a difference of opinion on the question whether 
the words, day, night, uflarciyaya etc. in the demyana and pitryaya 
were, from the historical point of view, originally Time-denoting 
or not, yet, there is no doubt that this Time-denoting meaning 
ultimately dropped out, and that these two words devayana and 
pitrydm have ultimately come to commonly and definitely 
mean, that whenever a man may die, and without any reference 
to the time when he dies, the Jnanin reaches the other world by 
the lighted path according to his Karma, and the orthodox 
ritualist reaches it by the dark paths. Therefore, whether one 
considers the words ‘day* and 'uttarayana as indicative of 
deities as Badarayanacarya says, or one considers them figura- 
tively as the rising stages of the lighted path, the proposition 
that the ordinary meaning of those words in those contexts is 
indicative of the path followed, is not affected. 

But, whether it is the devayana or the pitryaya, these paths 
are obtained only by those who perform the Karma recom- 
mended by the Sastras, that is, righteous Karma ; because, it is 
quite clear that though the pitryana path is of a lower order 
than the devayana path, yet, as it takes a person to the sphere 
of the Moon, which is a kind of heaven, he must have performed 
some righteous Action or other, prescribed by Sastras, in this 
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■ life in order to have deserved experiencing the happiness of 
that sphere ( Gl, 9. 20-21). It is, therefore, clearly stated in 
the Upanisads that those persons who do not perform in this 
life even a little of the righteous Karma prescribed by the 
Sastras, but are steeped in the performance of Actions which 
are 'kapuya, i. e., sinful, cannot obtain either of these paths* 
and immediately after death, they either take birth in the 
‘tiryak' species, that is, in the species of birds, beasts etc., or 
repeatedly go to the sphere of Yama, that is, to hell. This is 
known as the ‘Third’ path ( Chan. 5. 10. 8 ; Katba. 2. 6. 7 ) ; 
and it is stated even in the Bhagavadgita that purely demonian 
'[asuri) or sinful persons attain this low state (Gl. 16. 19-21; 9. 
12; Ve. Su. 3. 1. 12, 13; Nirukta 14. 9). 

I have so far explained the manner in which a human 
being reaches three different states after his death, having 
regard to his Karma, according to the ancient tradition of 
the Vedic religion. It is true that Release is attained only by 
the detayana path out of these three; yet, this Release is attained 
only ultimately, after rising step by step through the various 
stages of the amVadt ( jwYrz/ana) path. This path has also the 
other names of krama-mukti' ( gradual Release); and, in as 
much as ultimate Release is attained by going to the sphere 
of the Brahman after the fall of the body, that is, after death* 
it is also called ‘6fde/w-mM/c/ii’(bodyle88 Release); but the pure 
philosophy of the Absolute Self asks why it should be necessary 
for the man, in whose mind the Realisation of the identity of 
the Brahman and the Atman is continually present, to go 
anywhere else to reach the Brahman, or to wait for death. 
The Knowledge of the Brahman which is acquired by the 
worship of symbols like the Sun etc. taken for worship, that 
is to say, by the worship of the quality ful Brahman, is, in the 
beginning, a little incomplete; because, thereby the mind 
-conceives the ideas of the sphere of the Sun, or of the 
sphere of the Brahman, and there is a risk of these ideas 
remaining fixed in the mind, to a greater or less extent, even 
,at the moment of death. It is, therefore, proper to say that 
in order to remove this defect and attain Release, such persons 
must go by the devayam path (Ve. Su, 4, 3. 15); because, it is a 
firm doctrine of the philosophy of the Absolute Self that every 
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man reaches after death a *gatt (goal) which is consistent with 
the desire or ^kratu present in his mind at the moment of death 
( Chan. 3. 14. 1 ). Bat, the man, in whose mind there does not 
exist the Dualistic differentiation between the Brahman and 
his own Atman resulting from the worship of a qualityful 
Brahman, or for any other reason ( Tai. 2. 7 ), has evidently 
not to go anywhere else for attaining the Brahman, in as 
much as he is perpetually Brahman-natured. It is for this 
reason that Yajhavalkya has told Janaka in the Brhadaranyaka 
(Bn 4. 4. 6) that the vital airs {prana) of the man who has 
become totally desireless, as a result of the pure Realisation 
of the Brahman, do not go anywhere else — ''na tasya praim 
utkramanti brahniaiva san brahmapypti'\ — and that such a 
person is always full of the Brahman and merged in 
the Brahman; and there are statements both in the 
Brhadaranyaka and the Katha Upanisads that such 
a person ^^ATRA brahma samasnute/" (Katha. 6.14), i. e., 
“Realises the Brahman HERE”; and on the authority 
of these Srutis, it is stated in the Sivagita, that it is not 
necessary to leave one s place in order to obtain Release. The 
Brahman is not such a thing that it can be said to be in a 
particular place, and not to be in a particular place (Chan. 
7.25; Mun. 2. 2. 11). Then, where is the necessity for the 
person who has acquired complete Realisation to go to the 
sphere of the Sun through the uttarayaruii by these gradual 
steps, in order to attain the Brahman? ''brahma veda 
hrahmaivahhavatV (Mun. 3, 2. 9). i. e., “that man who has 
realised the Brahman, has become the Brahman in this world 
that is, wherever he is ; because, in order that it should be 
necessary for somebody to go to another place, the distinction 
between the one place, and the other place, which depends on 
Time or Space, must have remained; and these differences 
cannot exist in the final, that is to say, the Non-Dual and 
Supreme Realisation of the Brahman. Therefore, why should 
that man, whose permanent mental state is: "yasyasarvam 
atmaivd *bhut** (Br. 2. 4. 14) or, ^^sarvam khalv idafn brahma'* 
(Chan 3. 14.1), or "aham brahmasmi" (Br. 1,4. 10), i. e., “I 
myself am the Brahman”, go to another place for attaining 
the Brahman ? He is always Brahmified (brahma-bhUta), As 
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stated at tlie end of the last chapter, there are descriptions 
in the Gita itself, of such supreme seients, in such words 
as follows: — '' abhito brahma nirvaiiam varfafe vuiiiatmanam"' 
(Gi. 5. 26), — since the man, who has given up the Dualistic 
feeling and Realises the nature of the Atman, has not to go 
anywhere else for attaining Release, though he may have to 
wait for death in order to exhaust his Commenced Karma, 
the reward of Release in the shape brahma riirvam is always in 
front of him; or, '' ihaiva fair jitah sargo ypslim mmye Mhikivi 
rmnah" (GL 5. 19), i. e., '‘those men, in whose minds the equa- 
lity of all created beings in the form of the identity of the 
Brahman and the Atman is fixed, have conquered both life and 
death in tiiis world (without having to depend on the (Iroayaria 
path)” ; or, ''bhufaprfhagbhavam ekasihani aNupasyafi\ i. e., '‘that 
njan for whom the diversity in the various created things has 
disappeared, and who has begun to see them unified (pkmthuni), 
that is, as of the same nature as the Paramesvara, has ' brahma 
sampadyate', i. e., ‘ gone and joined the Brahman’ ”(Gi. 13. 30). 
In the same way, the meaning of the words “who knows 
essentially” in the sentence “the Karraa-Yogin WHO KNOWS 
ESSENTIALLY the deoaydaa and pitryUna paths, is not 
confused” which has been quoted above, seems to be “who has 
Realised the iiltimate form of the Brahman” (Bhag. 7. 15. 56). 
This is the complete Brahmitied (brahma-bhTda) state, or the 
most supreme Brahmi-state, and Srimat Samkaracarya has 
^stated in his Sariraka-bhasya (Ve. Su. 4. 3. 14), that this is the 
most Supreme or the most complete state of the Realisation of 
the Absolute Self, Nay, in order to acquire this state, a man 
must be said to have become the Paramesvara in a way ; and, 
it need not be said further, that persons who have thus become 
Brahmified may be said to have gone beyond the rules of what 
should be done and what should not be done in the world of 
A-Ctions; because, as the Realisation of the Brahman is always 
awake in the case of these people, whatever they do is always 
inspired by a pure and desireless frame of mind, that is to say, 
is always free from sin or merit. As it is not necessary to 
go somewhere else or to die, in order to attain the Brahman 
after this state has been reached, such a Sbeady-iu-Mind 
devotee of the Brahman {(sfhifaprajfia brahmanispia) is known 
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■as 'jivan-niukta (birth-released), (See Yo. 3. 9). Though 
Buddhists do not admit the existence of the Atman or of the 
Brahman, yet, they have accepted the position that this 
desireless state of a jiran-mukia is the ultimate ideal of man ; 
and they have accepted this doctrine with nominal verbal 
differences in their religions treatises (see the Appendices). 
Many persons say that as this ultimate self-less state is 
naturally antagonistic to the ordinary Actions of life, the man, 
who has reached this state, automatically escapes Karma and 
becomes an ascetic (saf'/mtjasin). But, as will be seen from the 
exposition in the next chapter, this position is not accex3ted by 
the Gita ; and the doctrine of the Gita is that it is more proper 
for the Birth-released man to go on performing all Actions, 
till he dies, desireless] y, and for tlie public benefit, as is done 
by the Baramesvara hiinself. This doctrine of the Gita has 
also been accepted in the Yoga-vasistha (Yo. 6. U. 199). 



CHAPTER XI. 

RENUNCIATION AND KARMA-YOGA. 

( SAMNYASA AND KARMA-YOGA ). 

sathnyasah karmayogas ca rdhsreyasakaravubhau I 
tayos tu hirmasamnyasat karmayogo visisyate i\ 

Gita. 5. 2. 

I have, in the last chapter, considered in detail the position^ 
that there is only one way, in which one can escape the toils 
of eternal Karma, by Realising by personal experience the 
Parabrahman, which exists homogeneously in all created 
things; as also the questions whether man is or is not free to 
Realise that immortal Brahman, and how he should perform 
the transient affairs or Actions in the Maya-world in order to 
obtain that Realisation ; and I drew the conclusions, that 
bondage is not the characteristic feature of Action, but of 
the Mind; and that, therefore, by performing these Actions 
with a pure, that is, with a disinterested frame of mind, 
after having by means of mental control gradually 
reduced the Attachment which one has for the result of 
the fruit of Action, the Realisation of the Atman, in the shape 
of an equable frame of mind, gradually saturates the 
corporeal organs, and complete Release is ultimately obtained. 
In this way, I have answered the question as to what is 
required to be done as being the means for acquiring the 
highest of ideals in the shape of Release, or the perfect state 

♦ ** Renunciation {^saihnyaaa) and Energisxa (karma-yoga) are 
both nihireyasakara^ i. e., productive of Release ; but oat of the two, 
Adherence to Action {karma-yoga is superior to the enunciation 
of Action {karma-sam>nya8a)'^\ The meaning, in which the word 
^ Bamnyaaa ’ used in the first line is to be taken, becomes clear from 
the phrase ^ karma mrhnyTisa^ used in the second line. These 
questions and answers from t e Gita are found adopttd at the 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the GaneSaglta, and there, the 
present verse has been given with a slight verbal difference as,.. 

kri^yogo viyogak capy ubhau mok^asya mdham \ tayor madhye kriya^ 
yogas tydgdi tasya viii§yate It 
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according to the philosophy of the Absolute Self. We have 
now to consider the most important question, whether after 
having thus broken the bondage of Karma and fully Realised 
the Brahman, as a result of the purification of his Mind arising 
from his having acted in this way, that is, from his having 
performed Desireless Actions according to his own capacity 
and status, a scient or Steady-in-Mind ( sthilaprajfla ) should 
subsequently, that is, when being in the state of a Perfect 
(siddha), continue performing Action, or, looking upon himself 
as one who has performed all that was to be performed^ 
because he has acquired all that was to be acquired, consider 
j,all Actions in the world of Illusion as useless and inconsistent 
'"with Knowledge, and totally give them up ; because, logically 
speaking, in such a situation, both the positions of totally 
abandoning Action {Imrma'Samnyasa)^ and performing those 
Actions upto death with a desireless frame of mind {karma-- 
yoga), are possible; and, as it is more convenient to chalk out 
. one’s course of action consistently with that mode of life which 
is the better of the two, from the very beginning, that is to 
say, while one is training onself { sadhanaiKisiha ), no 
Metaphysical exposition on Action and Non- Action becomes 
complete, unless one comparatively considers both these modes 
of life. It would not have been sufficient to say to Arjuna 
that after the Realisation of the Brahman, it is just the same 
whether one performs or does not perform Action (Gi. 3. 18) on 
the ground that a man, whose Reason has become equable 
towards all created beings as a result of Knowledge, is not 
affected by the merit or demerit of any Action (Gi. 4. 20, 21), 
since Reason is superior to Action in all the affairs of life. 
The definite injunction of the Blessed Lord to Arjuna was: 
“Fight”! ( yudkyasvaf), (Gl. 2. 18); and it would be necessary to 
adduce some cogent reasons in support of this firm advice 
rather than placing before him the indecisive advice that it was 
just the same whether he fought or did not fight after he had 
acquired Realisation. Nay, the doctrine of the Gita has come 
into existence only in order to explain why a wise man must 
perform a particular act, notwithstanding that he sees before 
his eyes the terrible consequences of it; and this is indeed the 
most important feature of the QltS^ If it is true that a man ia 
53—54 
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bound by Action, whereas, he gets salvation by Knowledge, 
why should the person, who has acquired Knowledge, at all 
perform Action? Though the doctrines, that destruction of 
Karma {Imrina-kmija) does not mean Abadonment of Action, 
that Action is annihilated by its being performed after one has 
given up the hope for the Fruit of the Action, and that it is 
not possible to give up every kind of Action etc., are true, yet, 
it does not thereby conclusively follow, that one should not 
give up as much of Action as one can; and logically thinking, 
such a conclusion does arise. Because, as has been stated in 
the Gita, in the same way as it is no more necessary to go to a 
well for water, when water is to be found in all directions, so 
also has a scient no more to depend on Action for anything, 
after he has acquired that Knowledge, w^hich can be acquired 
by the performance of Action (Gl. 2. 46). Therefore, Arjuna 
has said to Sri Ki^na in the commencement of the third 
chapter as follows: if in Your opinion the desireless or equable 
frame of mind is superior to Action, I shall make my Reason 
pure like that of a Sthitaprajna; why do You compel me to 
perform a terrible act like war** ? (Gl. 3. 1), In reply to this 
question, the Blessed Lord has said that no one can escape 
Action etc., and in that way justified the doctrine of Action. 
But, if philosophy has prescribed the two paths of Sarhkhya 
(Renunciation) and Energism (Karma-Yoga), it follows 
naturally that after the acquisition of Knowledge, a man 
may follow whichever path he considers better. Therefore, in 
the commencement of the fifth chapter, Arjuna has again said 
to the Blessed Lord that He should not mix up the two courses 
of life, but should explain to him (Arjuna) in a definite way 
which of the two was superior (Gi. 5, 1) ; if, after the acquisition 
of Knowledge, it was just the same whether Action was 
performed or not performed, he would perform Action or not 
perform it as he liked ; but, if performing Action was the 
better course of the two, the Blessed Lord should tell him the 
reason why that was so, so that, he would act according to His 
directions. This question of Arjuna is not something new. 
In the Yoga-Vasistha (5. 56. 6), RSma has asked the same 
question to Vasistha, and in the Ganesagita (4. 1) the king 
named Varenya has asked the same question to Ganesa ; and it 
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•«ven appears from the works of Aristotle that this question 
had been raised in very ancient times in Europe in Greece, 
where philosophical ideas first originated. This same question 
has been raised at the end of the book on Ethics written by 
this well-known Greek philosopher (10. 7 and 8) ; and he has, 
in the first instance, expressed his opinion that true happiness 
consists in a scient spending his life in the quiet contemplation 
on philosophy instead of in the ups and downs of life (samsara) 
or of political activity. Yet, in the book written by him 
subsequently on Politics (7. 2. and 3), Aristotle himself says : — 
some philosophers are engrossed in thoughts of philosophy and 
others in political activities ; and if one considers which of 
these two modes of life is better, one must say that both the 
paths are to a certain extent proper ; nevertheless, it would be 
wrong to say that Non-Action is better than Action, * because, 
happiness is nothing but Action; and one may safely say that 
the acquisition of true nobility consists to a considerable extent 
of Action founded on Knowledge and the principles of Ethics^ 
Prom the fact that Aristotle has made two different statements 
in two different places, the importance of the clear statement 
in the Gita that “karma jyaijo hij a/carmanah" (Gl. 3. 8) — 
ACTION IS SUPERIOR TO NON-ACTION— becomes clear 
to the reader. Augustus Comte, a well-known French philo- 
sopher of the last century says in his book on Material 
Philosophy that ; — “it is misleading to say that it is better to 
spend one’s life in the contemplation of philosophy ; and 
the philosopher, who adopts such a course of life, and abandons 
the doing of whatever public welfare it is possible for him to 
do, must be said to misuse the material which is at his 
disposal”. On the other hand, the German philosopher 
Schopenhauer has maintained that in as much as ail the 
activities of the world, nay, even keeping alive itself, is 
painful, the true duty of every human being in this world is to 
learn philosophy and to destroy all this Action as early as 
possible. Comte died in 1857 A. D. and Schopenhauer in 1860 
* ‘‘And it is equally a mistake to place inactivity above action, for 
happiness is activity, and the actions of the just and the wise are 
the realisation of much that is noble”. (See Aristotle’s Politics 
trans. by Jowett. Vol. I. p. 212. The italics are ours). 
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religion ; and, therefore, this path of Abandonment of Action 
is called * Samnyasa \ But, the important factor in that 
procedure is the Abandonment of Action, and not the saffron- 
coloured robes. 

Though it is thus usual either to continue the performance of 
Action (Karma-Yoga) or to abandon Action (Karma-Samnyasa), 
after the complete acquisition of Knowledge, doctrine- 
supporting commentators on the Gita have in this place raised 
the question whether both these paths are equally independent 
and in a position to give Release, or whether the Karma-Yoga 
is the preliminary or first step, and one has ultimately to 
abandon Action, and renounce the world in order to attain 
Release. It is seen that these two courses of life have been 
mentioned as independent paths in the second and third 
chapters of the Gita. But those commentators, in whose opinion 
it is impossible to attain Release unless a man renounces the 
world and abandons the ordinary activities of life, — and who 
have started commenting on the Gita with the preconceived 
notion that that must be the doctrine propounded by the Gita — 
pronounce the sum and the substance of the Gita to be that: 
“Karma-Yoga, is not an independent path of obtaining Release; 
that one must, in the beginning, perform Actions in order to 
purify the mind, but ultimately go in for Renunciation ; and that 
Renunciation is the paramount and the ultimate cult.” But 
if this meaning is adopted, then the importance of the word 
^dvividha' (two-fold) in the statement of the Blessed Lord that 
the Samkhya (Samnyasa) and Yoga (Karma-Yoga) are two 
kinds of cults in this world ( Gl. 3. 3), is lost. The word 
‘Karma-Yoga’ can be interpreted in three different ways : (1) 
accorxiing to the first interpretation, Release is obtained by 
performing the Karma laid down by the Srutis and the Smrtis, 
or the duties of the four castes, such as sacrifice etc. But this 
interpretation of the Mimaihsa school is not acceptable to the 
Gita (2. 45); (2) the second meaning is, that Action should be 
performed, but only for the purification of the Mind, in as 
much as the performance of Action (Karma-Yoga) is essential 
for the purification of the Mind. According to this interpreta- 
tion, Karma-Yoga becomes the anterior part or the preliminary 
preparation for the Renunciation (Samnyasa) state. But this 
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is not the Karma-Yoga mentioned in the Gita. (3) The 
important question in the Gita is, whether or not a scient, who 
has Realised in what the benefit of his Self lies* should go on 
performing till death the worldly Actions, prescribed for the 
caste to which he belongs, such as, fighting etc.; and the 
Karma-Yoga described in the Gita is, that even a scient, who 
has acquired Knowledge, must perform the Actions prescribed 
for the four castes with a distinterested frame of mind 
(Gl. 3.55); and it can never be a preliminary preparation for 
Renunciation; because, in this path, a man can never abandon 
Action, and the only question is of obtaining Release. But, 
the Gita clearly says that in as much as Knowledge has already 
been acquired by the man. Desireless Action does not become a 
source of bondage; and that the Release which can be obtained 
by Renunciation, can also be obtained by this Karma-Yoga 
(Gi. 5 5.) Therefore, the words: “/ofe smin dvividha msthd'' in 
the Gita (Gi. 3. 3) must be interpreted as indicating that the 
path of Karma-Yoga taught by the Gita is not a preparation 
for Renunciation, but that both these paths are equally good 
{tuljjabala), from the point of view of Release, after Realisation 
has come (Gi, 8. 2). That is why the Blessed Lord has disting- 
uished betw'een these two paths in the latter half of the stanza 
(Gi. 3. 3) by saying: ''jrlanwjogem safnkhydnafn karma-yogem 
yoginwTt' ( i. e. “the path for Release followed by Samkhyas is 
the Jnana-Yoga, and that followed by Yogins is the Karma- 
Yoga“-Trans.); and the two words 'anye (the one) and ^apare" {the 
other) in the line ''anye samkhyena yogeiia karma-yogena capard' 
in the thirteenth chapter, do not become appropriate unless 
these tw o paths are considered independent ( Gi. 13. 24). 

Besides, if one considers the history given in the Mahabharata 
of the Narayaiiiya doctrine, from which the Activistic path 
(Yoga) has been adopted into the Gita, the same proposition is 
confirmed. The origin of these two paths has been described 
in the Mahabharata by saying that after the Blessed Lord 
had, in the beginning of the world, directed Hiranyagarbha, 
that is, Brahmadeva, to create the world, the seven mind-born 
sons, Marici and others, came into existence from him; and 
these seven sons adopted YOGA, that is the Activistic (pravrtfi) 
path of Action for properly carrying out the work of creation ; 
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whereas, his other seven mind-born sons, namely, Sanatkumara, 
Kapila, and others took up the SAMKHYA, that is, the Path 
of Renunciation {nivrtti) from birth; and later on, it is clearly 
stated that, from the point of view of Release, both these paths 
are equally useful {tulyahala), that is to say, they are different 
from each other and independent, and individually capable of 
bringing about the attainment to one and the same Paraine- 
svara in the form of the Vasudeva (Ma. Bha. San. 348. 74; 349, 
63-73). In the same way, a distinction has been made between 
Hiranyagarbha as the founder of the Activistic Path and 
Kapila as the founder as the Saihkhya Path, and it is 
nowhere stated that Hiranyagarbha later on gave up the 
performance of Action. On the other hand, it is stated 
that the Blessed Lord created the cycle of Yajhas in 
the shape of Karma, in order to keep going without a hitch 
ail the activities of the creation, and directed Hiranyagarbha, 
as also the other gods, to keep this cycle continually moving. 
<Ma. Bha. San. 340. 44-75 and 339. 66, 67). From this, it is 
established beyond doubt that Sarhkhya and Yoga are two 
essentially independent modes of life. It will thus be seen 
that the attempt of some commentators on the Gita to make 
out that the Karma- Yoga is inferior, is the result of a tra- 
ditionary insistence ; and that the statement occurring every 
now and then in these commentaries that the Karma-Yoga 
is merely a medium for the acquisition of Knowledge, or for 
Renunciation, is something, which these commentators say 
of their own accord, and which is not borne out by the Gita. 
In my opinion, this is the greatest fault of those commentators 
on the Gita who support the Path of Renunciation ; and unless 
this doctrine-supporting point of view of the commentators is 
given up, the true and mystic import of the Gita can never be 
realised. 

It is not enough to say that Karma-Samnyasa and Karma- 
Yoga are individually equally productive of Release, and that 
one is not the preliminary part of the other ; because, if both 
these paths are equally productive of Release, it follows that 
one may adopt whichever path he likes; and then, instead of 
arriving at the conclusion that he must fight, Arjuna would 
have the choice of the two paths of fighting, or renouncing 
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'the world instead of fighting, after he had acquired Knowledge 
by the' advice of the Blessed Lord. Therefore, Axjuna has 
asked the natural and straight question, namely, “tell me 
in a definite way which of these two paths is more proper" 
(Gi. 5. 11), so that it would be easy for him to act according to 
that path. Arjuna having asked this question in the 
beginning of the fifth chapter, the Blessed Lord has immedia- 
tely in the next verse given a clear answer to it, namely, 
“though the Path of Renunciation, and the Path of Karma- 
Yoga are both ecjually productive of Release {nihsreyasa), 
yet, out of these two paths THE WORTH OR IMPORTANCE 
OF KARMA-YOGA IS GREATER { viiimjate)", (Gi, 5. 3); 
and I have designedly quoted this stanza at the beginning of 
this chapter. It is not that these are the only words in the 
Gita which support the superiority of Karma-Yoga. There are 
several other statements in the Gita which contain that advice 
to Arjuna, such as, : — “fasmM ijoaaya yujyasva” (Gi. 3. 50), 
i. e., “therefore, adopt the Karma-Yoga” ; or, “?aa te mmio 
'siv akanmni " (Gi. 3. 47), i. e., “do not insist on not perform- 
ing Actions”; or, 

yastv indriyani inanasa niyaniyarabhate 'rjuna I 

karmendriyaih karma-yogam asaktah sa visisyate it 

(Gi. 3.7.) 

that is, instead of abandoning Action, “controlling the organs 
by the Mind, and using the organs of Action for performing 
Actions with a desireless frame of mind is I'ldESA 
■(more IMPORTANT), ( vismyate ; because, in any case* 
*‘karma jynyo liy akarmmjah'\ i- e-. “Action is SUPERIOR 
(s?w</ta) to Inaction” (Gi. 3. 8) ; “therefore, go on performing 
Actions” (Gi. 4. 15) ; or, “ijogamatisthotHfit/ia” (Gi. 4. 3), i. e.« 
“accept the Path of (Karma-)yoga and stand up to fight” ; or 
“(yogi) jnanibhyo 'pi mato 'dhikah”, i.e., “the merit of the (Karma-) 
Yogin is more (adhilcah) than that of the Jnana-margin (of 
Saihnyasa)” ; or, “tamnad yogi bhavdrjuna" (Gi. 4. 6), i. e., 
“therefore, O Arjuna, become a (Karma-) Yogin” ; or, “vidm 
•unusrmra yudhya ca“ (Gi,8. 7), i.e., “think of me and fight” etc. 
,^etc.; and in that advice the clear words ' JYAYAH’t 
'‘ADHIKAH', ‘ VISISYATE' have been used in order to show 
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that the merit of Karma-Yoga is higher than that of Renuncia- 
tion or Non-Action. And even in the summing up in the 18th 
chapter, the Blessed Lord has again said (Gl. 18, 6, 7) that, “it 
is my DEFINITE and BETTER opinion that it is not proper 
to abandon those Actions which have been prescribed, and that 
one must always perform Actions without being attached to- 
them”. From this, it is established beyond doubt, that accord- 
ing to the Gita, Karma-Yoga is superior to Renunciation. 

But how will this doctrine of the Gita be appreciated by 
these commentators, whose doctrinal opinion is that Renuncia- 
tion or Devotion is the ultimate and most superior duty, and that 
Karma is merely a means for the purification of the Mind, and 
not the principal ideal or duty? It is not that they had not 
seen that the Gita has clearly given a higher importance to 
Karma-Yoga than to Renunciation ; but, if they accepted this 
opinion as correct, their doctrines would become inferior ; and, 
therefore, these doctrine-supporting commentators have 
experienced considerable difficulty in disposing of the question, 
put by Arjuna, and the answer given to it by the Blessed Lord, 
in the beginning of the fifth chapter, though they are both' 
clear, logical, and unambiguous. Their first difficulty has 
been that the question as to which one out of the two paths,, 
namely, Action or Inaction, is superior, does not arise, unless 
both these paths are considered independent; because, if, as 
these commentators say, Karma-Yoga is only a preliminary 
preparation for Jnana or Knowledge, it naturally follows that 
the preliminary part is inferior, and that Jnana or SamnySsa 
is superior ; and then, there would remain no room for Arjuna 
to ask the question he asked ; but, if it is admitted that the 
question was a proper one, it becomes necessary to admit that 
these two paths are independent; and, if that admission is made, 
the position that the Path of Renunciation supported by them 
is the only path which leads to Release, becomes untenable 1. 
Therefore, they have first passed judgment that the question 
asked by Arjuna was itself not proper ; and they have made up' 
their minds to say the same thing about the reply of the 
Blessed Lord 1 But, even after this struggle, the clear answer- 
given by the Blessed Lord to Arjuna that: “the merit or 
superiority of the Karma-Yoga is GREATER (Djse.sa)”,(Gl. 5, %)„ 
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cannot be satiefactorily explained ; and, therefore, these com- 
mentators have gone to the length of laying down, on their 
own hook, and contrary to the anterior and posterior context, 
that the statement ^'karm-yogo visi^ate*\ i. e., “the superiority 
of Karma-Yoga is greater,” is a fallow praise of the Karma - 
Yoga, or merely anartfui-vada ( See. p. 31 above — Trans.); and 
that, even according to the Blessed Lord, the Path of Renuncia- 
tion is better ; and they have, in this way attempted to satisfy 
themselves (Gi. Sam. Bha. 5. 2 ; 6. 1, 2 ; 18. 11). Not only in 
the Samkarabhasya, but also in the Ranianujabhasya has this 
stanza been interpreted as being a mere praise of the Karma- 
Yoga and an duter dida (artha-vadn), (Gi. Ra. Bha. 5. 1); 
because, although Ramanujacarya was not a Non-Dualist, yet, 
as in his opinion Devotion was the i)rinGipal ideal, Karrna-Yoga 
became merely a means for Devotion based on Knowledge (Gi, 
Ra. Bha ; 3. 1). My readers will see how the meaning in the 
original is stretched and mutilated, where the original work 
and the commentators support different doctrines, and the 
commentators begin to comment on the original in the firm 
belief that the doctrine supported by them is borne out by the 
original. Were not SrT Kmna or Sri Vyasa in a position to 
clearly say to Arjuna in plain Sanskrit : “O Arjuna, your 
question is improper” ? But as, instead of doing so, it has been 
stated in numerous places that “Karma-Yoga is superior”, one 
has to say that the doctrine-supporting interpretation, which 
has been put on the stanza by these commentators, is incorrect ; 
and if one refers to the previous and the subsequent context, 
this inference is fortified. Because, it is stated in various 
places in the Gita, that the scient does not abandon Action, but 
performs all Actions with a disinterested frame of mind after 
attaining Realisation. (Gl. 2. 64; 3. 19 ; 3. 25; 18. 9). Srlmat 
Samkaracarya has, in his Sarhkarabhasya, in the beginning 
raised the question whether Release is obtained by means of 
Knowledge, or by the combination of Knowledge and Action ; 
and he has expounded the import of the Gita as being that 
Release is obtained by Knowledge alone, by the destruction of 
Karma resulting from Knowledge, and that Karma is not 
necessary for Realisation ; and, he has from this drawn the 
subsequent inference, that the Blessed Lord must be considered: 
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to have accepted the position in the Gita, that even according 
to the Gita, Karma becomes meaningless when once the Mind 
has been purified, as Karma is not necessary for obtaining 
Release ; and that as Karma is inherently binding or 
inconsistent with Knowledge, a scient must give up (Action 
after acquiring Knowledge. That school of thought which says 
that even after having acquired Knowledge, a man must 
perform Action, is known as the Knowledge- Action {jmma- 
JMrma-samuccaija) school, and the above-mentioned argument of 
Sri Samkaracarya is the principal argument against it. The 
same argument has been accepted even by Madhvacarya (Gl- 
Ma. Bha. 3. 31). But from my point of view, this argument 
is neither satisfactory nor unanswerable ; because (1) although 
Desire-prompted (Awwya) Actions are binding and contra-indica- 
ted for Knowledge, the same reasoning does not apply to Desire- 
less (?izsM/wa) Actions; and (2) although Action may not be 
necessary for obtaining Release after having acquired 
Knowledge, that does not negative the proposition that a scient 
must, for other cogent reasons, perform Desireless Action, 
though he has obtained Realisation. It is not that Karma has 
come into existence only for the purpose of purifying the Mind 
of those who desire Release, nor that that is the sole object of 
Karma. Therefore, one may say, that a scient has to perform 
the various activities in the world of Karma, which are 
appropriate for him according to his status in life, for other 
reasons than the obtaining of Release. I have in this chapter, 
later on, considered in detail, what these reasons are. For the 
moment, I will only say that the doctrine of the Gita was 
expounded for the sole purpose of explaining these reasons to 
Arjuna, who was desirous of becoming an ascetic ; and one 
cannot draw the inference that the Gita supports the Path of 
Renunciation, by arguing that after the purification of the 
Mind, performance of Action is not necessary for obtaining 
Release. It is true that the followers of Samkaracarya hold 
that after the acquisition of Knowledge, one must renounce 
the world and give up Action ; but on that account it doos 
not follow, that the same is the teaching of the Gita, or that 
one has to interpret the Gita in a manner consistent with 
the doctrines laid down by Sarnkaracarya or some other 
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doctrinaire, after first taking it for granted that the doctrine 
expounded by l^amkaracarya or such other doctrinaire, 
is the only true doctrine. It has been definitely laid 
down in the Gita that even after the acquisition of 
of Knowledge, it is better to perform Action than to renounce 
the world ; then you may call it a different school of thought 
or give it some other name. Still, it must be borne in mind 
that, although according to the Gita, Energism (Karma-Yoga) 
is in this way stated to be superior, the Gita does not maintain 
like other schools, which cannot endure a different philosophy, 
that the Path of Renunciation is altogether objectionable; and 
nowhere in the Gita has any disrespect being shown for that 
path. On the other hand, the Blessed Lord has clearly stated 
that both the Path of Renunciation and the Path of Energism 
or Action (Karma-Yoga) equally lead to Release, that is to say, 
that they are both of the same value from the point of view of 
Release; and later on, the Blessed Lord has stated that “ekam 
sarfikhyarn ca yogam ca yah pasyati set pasyafi" ( Gl. 5. 5), i. e., 
“that man who has realised that both these paths are of equal 
value, has realised the true principle”, as also that even in the 
‘Karma-Yoga,’ one has to make a ‘Renunciation’ of the hope for 
the fruit of Action — “na hy nsamnyasta samkalpo yogi hhavati 
kas ca na" ( Gl. 6. 2), (i. e., “unless a man performs a samnyasa 
(tyaga) of the sanikalpa, that is, of the hope of reward, born of a 
desireful mind, he does not become a ( Karma-) Yogin” — Trans.) 
and He has in this way skilfully harmonised as far as possible 
these two paths. But, though from the point of view of 
Release, the two paths of either abandoning Karma or continuing 
to perform Karma after acquiring Knowledge (and not before) 
may be of the same value, yet, from the point of view of 
worldly affairs, the most superior mode of life is to keep the 
Renunciation in the Mind itself, and to go on performing 
lifelong the Action which is beneficial to the world, through 
the medium of the bodily organs; because, the Blessed Lord has 
definitely said that in such a mode of life, both Renunciation 
and Action find a place ; and Arjuna has, according to this 
advice, become ready to fight. This is really the difference 
between the soient ( jnanin) and the ignorant ( ajnanin). If one 
considers only the sarira-kartna, that is, the Actions which are to 
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be performed by the organs, these are the same in both the 
oases; but the ignorant person performs them with an attached 
Reason, and the scient, with an unattached Reason (Gl. 3. 25). 
'This doctrine of the Gita has been expounded by the dramatist 
BhSsa in one of his dramas in the following words 

p7'ajnasiia murkliasija ca karyayoge i 

samatvam abhyeti tanur na buddhih ti 

(Avimara 5. 5). 

that is, “when Actions are performed by the wise man, or the 
fool, the Body is the same, but the Mind is different”. 

Some sundry supporters of the Path of Renunciation go 
further and say in this matter that : “ it is true that the Gita 
advises Arjuna to perform Actions ; but, this advice was given 
by the Blessed Lord, bearing in mind the fact that Arjuna 
had still not acquired Knowledge, and was fit only for 
performing Actions for purifying the Mind. The path of 
karma-fyaga (Abandonment of Action) is the proper course in 
the state of a siddhu (Perfect,), even according to the Blessed 
Lord”. But, this means that the Blessed Lord feared that 
if He had told Arjuna that he was ignorant, he (Arjuna) would 
have insisted on acquiring complete Knowledge, as was done by 
Naciketa in the Kathopanisad ; and then He (the Blessed Lord) 
would have to initiate Arjuna into the complete Knowledge, 
and when this complete Knowledge had been imparted, he 
(Arjuna) would give up war-fare and become an ascetic, and 
upset His (the Blessed Lord’s) plans about the war; and that, 
the Blessed Lord expounded the Gita to his most beloved 
devotee, in order to deceive him. In my opinion, one cannot 
do better than give up all argument with persons, who, in 
wder to be able to support their own doctrine, stoop so low 
as to suggest that the Blessed Lord was guilty of such a mean 
action as to deceive His own beloved disciple. But in order 
that ordinary people should not be taken in by this deceptive 
argument, I say that Sri Krsna had not to be afraid of 
anyone, if He had wanted to say Arjuna in clear terms : “you 
are ignorant, and therefore, you must go on performing 
Actions”; and if after that, Arjuna had become rebellious, 
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the Blessed Lord was quite capable of keeping him in 
ignorance, and making him fight according to his inherent 
tendencies (prakrti-dharnm), (Gl. 18. 59 and 61); but instead of 
-doing so, He has over and over again explained to Arjuna the 
meaning of 'jadna' and ' vljfidna' (Gi. 7. 2; 9. 1; 10. 1; 13. 2; 
14. 1), and at the end of the fifteenth chapter, He has said to 
Arjuna: ‘‘by understanding this science, a man becomes a 
scient, and a perfect being (Gi. 15. 23) ; and having in this 
way made of Arjuna a complete scient, the Blessed Lord has 
made him fight of his own free will (Gi. 18. 63). From this, it 
becomes abundantly clear that the best mode of life for a scient 
according to the Blessed Lord, is to continue to perform Action 
desirelessly, even after having acquired Knowledge. Besides, 
even if Arjuna is, for the sake of argument, looked upon as 
ignorant, one cannot say that Janaka and other ancient Karma- 
Yogins, as also the Blessed Lord Himself, whose illustrations 
have been given by the Blessed Lord in support of His doctrine, 
were all ignorant. Therefore, one has to say that this fallow 
argument, based on a doctrinal insistence, is totally improper 
and objectionable, and that the Gita has expounded nothing 
but the doctrine of Action combined with Knowledge. 

It has become necessary for me to go in for this intro- 
duction, in order to show that the two paths of Abandonment 
of Action (Samkhya) and Energism (Karma-Yoga) were in 
wogue from times immemorial, not only in our country, but 
in other countries ; and to show how and why doctrine- 
supporting commentators have perversely dealt with the 
the two important doctrines of the Gita on this subject, 
namely that, (1) these two paths are independent, that is, not 
inter-dependent, from the point of view of Release ; and are 
of equal value ; and that one is not a part of the other ; and 
that, (2) out of these two, Karma-Yoga is the superior path, 
though these doctrines are quite clear by themselves. I will 
now consider the subject-matter of the present chapter, namely, 
the reasons which have been given in the Gita for proving that 
•even in the state of Perfection, the path of Karma-Yoga, that 
is, of performing Actions till death with a desireless frame of 
mind, is more meritorious than Abandonment of Action. Some 
of these matters have been explained by me in the chapter on 
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Happiness and Unhappiness {sukha-duhkha-viveka) above ; but,, 
as the argument in that chapter was restricted to the question 
of happiness and unhappiness, it was not possible for me tO' 
fully deal with this subject-matter there. I have, therefore, 
started this independent chapter here. I have explained in the 
last chapter that the Vedic religion is divided into the Earma- 
kinda and Jnana-kanda, and shown what the difference between 
the two, is. Out of them, there are directions in the Karma- 
kanda, that is. in the Sruti texts, such as, the Brahmanas, and 
partly also in the Upanisad texts, that every man, be he a Brah- 
min or a Ksatriya, must maintain a sacred fire, and perform the 
'jyotlstoma and other sacrificial ritual according to his own 
status; and there also clear statements that it is the duty of 
every one to marry and increase his generation. See for 
instance, the statements: “efad mi jaramaryam satram yad 
agnihotram", i. e., “this sacrifice in the shape of the sacrificial 
fiT6{a(jmhotra) must be kept alive till death” (Sa. Bra. 12. 4. 1. 1);. 
or “prajafanium ma vyaiKifchMsih" . i. e. “do not break the 
thread of thy generation” (Tai. U. 1. 11. 1); or “tsdmsyam idam 
sarmm", i. e., “whatever is in this world, should be located 
into the Paramesvara, that is to say, one should realise that it 
is of the Paranresvara and not of oneself”; and, with this- 
desireless frame of mind, 

kurmn neveha karmarii jijiinsec chaknh mmuh I 

evam tvayi numjatheto ’sli nn karma lipyafe nare li 

(Isa. 1 and 2) 

that is, “one .should entertain the desire of living upto a hundred 
years, which is the limit of the life of man, whilst performing 
Actions ; and when Actions are performed 'evam', that is, with 
that iiavasya (god-dedicating) frame of mind, they will not 
have a binding force (lepa) on you (on any human being), and! 
there is no other way for escaping (that lepa or bondage)”. 
But, when one leaves the Karma-kanda and moves on to the 
-Jnana-kanda, one also comes across contradictory statements 
in the same Vedic treatises, such as, '‘brahmavidapnoti param’* 
(Tai. 2. 1. 1), i. e., “Release is obtained by Knowledge of the 
Brahman” ; or, “rianyah panfha mdyate 'yandya" (Sve. 3. 8), i. e., 
“there is ,no other path, except Knowledge, for obtaining: 
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Release’*; or *^pTlrve vidoamsah prajam na kdmaijante t Mm prajaya 
karmjdmo yesam no 'yamatma 'yam loka iti feha srm putraisaxioyds 
ca vitfaimnuyds ca lokaimnayds ca vyutihdydtha bhiksdcaryam 
caranti' (Br.4. 4. 22 and 3. 5. 1), i. e., “the sclents of yore did 
not have any desire for children ; they used to say: ‘as we see 
that the whole world is nothing but our Atman, why should 
we have any (other) generation V and, without entertaining the 
*emrja\ that is, desire, for wealth, children, heaven, and the 
other spheres, such sclents used to renounce those things, and 
roam about the world at will begging for alms" ; or, “such 
persons, who have thus become ascetics, attain Release (Mun^ 
1.2.11); or, ultimately ''yad ahar eva inrajH tad ahar eva 
pravmjet" (Jaba. 4), i. e., “on such day as your mind becomes 
apathetic, on that day you should renounce the world”. As the 
directions of the Vedas are in this way two-fold (Ma. Bha* 
San. 240-6), it becomes necessary to see whether there is some 
other means of deciding which of the two paths, namely. 
Activism (pravrfti) or Renunciation (nivrtti), Karma-Yoga or 
Sarhkhya, is superior. The question could have been decided 
by considering the 'acUra \ that is, the conduct, usage, or custom 
of well-behaved persons ; but, in this matter, even the 

conduct of such persons is seen to be two-fold. It is clear 
from history that Suka, Yajhavalkya, and others had taken 
to the Path of Renunciation, whereas Janaka, Sri Krsna, 
Jaigisavya and other scients had adopted the Path of Action. 
Therefore, Badarayanacarya has said in the argument in the 
demonstrated conclusion (siddhdnta-paksa)^ that both these paths 
are ‘ tulyam hi darsaruim \ that is, of equal value from the point 
of view of conduct (Ve. Su. 3. 4. 9); and there is even a Smrti 
text that :~ 

lioeki sarvadu muktah kurvafo nUsfi kartrtd \ 

alppauddam dsrifya snkrsnajatiakau yathd H 
that is, “that person who has acquired complete Knowledge 
of the Brahman, is always a non-doer ( akarta ), isolated 
{aliplaX and eternally released like Sri Krsna and Janaka”. 

♦ AnaiKiagiri has taken this statement as being from tiit- Sm|rtis 
in hia c •mmentary on the Samkarabhasya on ttie Kataopauisad 
(Kathft- 2. 19). I have not found where the original is. 

55—56 
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In the same way, in the Bhagavadgita, after mentioning the 
tradition of the Karma-Yoga from Manu to Iksvaku etc. 
it is stated that: *^evam jnaiva krtani karnm purvair apt 
mumuksithUy {Gl, 4. 15), i. e., “knowing this, soients like 
Janaka and others performed Action, in ancient times”; 
and in the Yogavasistha and the Bhagavata, there have been 
given other illustrations besides that of Janaka (Yo* 5. 75 ’* 
Bhaga. 2. 8. 43-45). If some one doubts whether Janaka and 
others had acquired complete Knowledge of the Brahman, I 
say that it is clearly stated in the Yogavasistha that all these 
persons were ^ jlvaiirnukta* (birth-released); and, not only in the 
Yogavasistha, but also in the Mahabharata, Vyasa is stated 
to have sent his son Suka ultimately to Janaka in order to get 
complete Knowledge of the science of Release (Ma. Bha. 
San. 325, and Yo. 2. 1). So also, even in the Upanisads, there 
are traditions that the king Asvapati Kaikeya had taught the 
Knowledge of the Brahman to the Rsi Uddalaka, and that 
Ajatasatru, the king of Kasi, had taught it to Gargya Balaki 
(Br. 2, 1). Yet, there is nowhere any statement that either 
Asvapati or Janaka had given up their kingdom, and had 
taken to Renunciation in the form of the Abandonment of 
Action. On the other hand, in the conversation between 
Janaka and Sulabha, he (Janaka) first describes to her his 
own state by saying, “ I am attachmentless, that is, I am 
ruling without being attached ; and if one of my hands is 
annointed with sandal-wood paste, and the other hand cut 
off, the pain and the pleasure of both, would be the same” etc.; 
<a;nd then goes on to say: — 

hi frividha nisthd drslvd 'nyair mok^mttamaih l 
jdanani lokoitaram yac ca sarvafyagas ca Icarma'mm H 
jfldnanistham vadanty eke mokmsdstravido jandh I 
karmanisthdm tayaivdnye yatayah sTiksmadarsimh u 
prahaychhayam apy evahi jftanam karma ca kevalam I 
frfiyeyam samakyhdtd nisthd tem mahdtmand li 

( Ma, Bha. San. 320. 3840). 

that is, those who know the science of Release have prescribed 
three different systems: (1) acquiring ^jfidna\ and abandoning 
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all Action; that is known by the experts in the science of 
Release as ‘Jfiana-nistha; (2) in the same way, other subtle 
philosophers mention a Karma-nistha ; but besides the pure 
Jfiana-nistha and the pure Karma-nistha, this (3) third 
Nistha or path, (that is, the path of performing Action 
after having destroyed Attachment by means of Know- 
ledge ) has been mentioned to me by that sage (Paficasikha)”. 
The word 'nistha' means 'that course of leading one’s life 
by which ultimate Release is obtained’ ; and even in the 
Sathkarabbasya on the Gita, the word 'nistha' has been 
interpreted as meaning 'anuslheyaiatpanjam' , that is, the 
'tatparata' (being engrossed) in that which is 'anustheya' (to be 
performed in life). Out of these paths of living one’s life, 
Jaimini and other followers of the Mimamsa school have not 
given any importance to Knowledge, but have maintained that 
Release is obtained solely by performing sacrificial ritual ; — 

ijmia bahitbhih yajhaih bralimana veda-paragah I 

sUsfrain cet pranumaht syiih pt'dptas fe paramam gatim II 

( Jai. Su. 5. 2. 23) 

because, if one believes the contrary, the injunctions of the 
Sastras, that is, of the Vedas, will become futile. ( See the 
Sabara-bhSsya on Jai. Su. 5. 2. 23) ; and the writers of the 
Upanisads, as also Badarayanacarya have treated all sacrificial 
ritual as inferior, and laid down the doctrine that Release is 
obtained by Knowledge, and that it cannot be obtained by 
anything other than Knowledge (Ve. Su. 3. 4. 1, 2). But 
Janaka says that Paficasikha (being himself a follower of 
Saihkhya philosophy) had taught a third system (nispm} distinct 
from both these systems, namely, of performing Actions, being 
free from Attachment. It becomes clear from the words 
'‘distinct from both these mstha" that this third system is not 
a part of either of the two systems, but is a totally independent 
one. This third system of Janaka has been ultimately 
mentioned even in the Vedanta-Stitras (Ve. Su, 3. 4. 32-35) ; 
and even in the Bhagavadgits, it is this third system of 
Janaka — with the addition of Devotion — which has been 
mentioned. But the doctrine of the Gita is, that the path of 
the Mlm&rhsS school, that is, of Karma without Jfi&na, does 
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not lead to Release, but only to heaven (Gl. 2, 42-44; 9. 21) ; 
and, that path which does not produce Release can also not be 
called a ; because, the definition of 'nistha* as a path 
which ultimately leads to Release is accepted by everybody^ 
Therefore, although in referring in a general way to the various 
schools of thought, Janaka has referred to three systems, yet^ 
the pure Karma-marga of the Mimamsa school, which excludes 
Knowledge, has been omitted from the class of ^nistha\ and the 
other remaining two have been described in the beginning of 
the third chapter of the Gita (Gi. 3. 3). These are the system of 
Pure Knowledge (Sarhkhya), and the system of Knowledge 
combined with Desireless Action (Yoga) ; and, in support of 
the second out of these two systems, (namely, of the third 
system according to Janaka), the historical illustration of 
Janaka has been mentioned as : ^'karmav^iva hi safnsiddhim 
dsthiia janakddayaJi" (Gi. 3. 20), i. e., “Janaka and others 
obtained Release only by performing Action in this way”. 
Even if we do not take into account the case of Janaka and 
other Ksatriya kings, Vyasa procreated the two ksefraja sons> 
Dhrtarastra and Pandu, in order to keep unbroken the ruling 
line of Vicitravirya ; and he wrote the Mahabharata by three 
years’ continuous labour in order to redeem the world ; and it 
is well-known that in the Kaliyuga, Sri Saihkaracarya, who^ 
was a protagonist of the Saihnyasa school based on the Smrtis 
re-established the Hindu religion by his super-human 
intelligence and industry. Nay, the world itself came into 
existence when Brahmadeva was ready to perform Action ; and, 
as I have stated above, there is a statement in the description 
of the Narayaniya doctrine in the Mahabharata, that Marici 
and the other six mind-born sons came into existence out of 
Brahmadeva, and stuck to the Activistic path till death,, 
without taking to asceticism, in order to keep- alive the course 
of Action, whereas the other seven mind-born sons of 
Brahmadeva, namely, Sanatkumara and others, were from 
birth free from Desire and followers of the Path of Renuncia- 
tion (Ma Bba. San, .)39 and 340). The explanation as to why 
those who had realised the Brahman, and even Brahmadeva 
himself, adopted this Activistic path (pravrfti-rHarga) of 
performing Action, has been given in the Vedanta-Sutras in the 
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following words : adhikaram avast hihradhikarlndm' (Ve 

Su. 3, 3. 32), i. e., “until that which has been prescribed for a 
particular person by the Paramesvara has been completely 
performed, he does not escape the performance of Action”. 
This explanation will be considered later on. Whatever the 
explanation may be, this much becomes clear, namely, that 
the two f’aths of Action (pravr/ti), and Inaction {nivrtli), 
were followed by soients from the very commencement 
of the world ; and therefore, it is clear that one cannot decide 
as to whicli of the two is the better path merely from the 
conduct of scients. 

But, the next argument of Aseeticists is that, although one 
cannot, merely from the consideration of conduct, decide whether 
Inaction is better than Action, since the traditional conduct is in 
this way two-fold, yet, as it is clear that there is no Release until 
one has broken the bondage of Karma, it follows that it is more 
beneficial to discard the ties of desire-creating Karma, or Action, 
as early as possible after the acquisition of Knowledge. In the 
Sukanusasana chapter of the Mahabharata — this chapter is also 
known as ‘Sukanuprasna’ — the Path of Renunciation has 
been advocated; and there, to the following question made by 
Suka to Vyasa, namely, 

yad idam vedavacavani kuru karma tyajeti ca y 
kam diiafn vidyaya yUntl kani ca garchanfi karrnana \\ 

( San. 240. 1 ) 

that is, “the Vedas enjoin the performance of Action, as also 
the Abandonment of Action; therefore, tell me what results are 
obtained by 'vidya\ that is, by Knowledge without Action, or 
by Action alone”, Vyasa in replying has said* 

karmand badhyate jarifar vidyaya fa pramacyafe i 
tasmdt karma na kiirvanti ijatayah pdradarsimh n 

( San. 240. 7 ) 

that is, “by Karma, the created being is bound, and by 
Knowledge he is released; therefore, the through-seeing 
Yatins or ascetics, do not perform Action”. I have 
already fully dealt with the first part of this stanza in 
the last chapter. There is not the slightest dispute about 
the proposition: '^karrnana badhyate jantur vidyatjd tu 
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pramucyate'\ And I have shown in that chapter that if one 
considers what is meant by the words ''karmana badhyate'\ 
one sees that, gross or lifeless Karma by itself does not either 
bind or release anybody; that, man is bound by Karma as a 
result of his Hope for Fruit, or by his own Attachment; and 
that, when this Attachment has been got rid of, a man stands 
Released, notwithstanding that he may be performing Action 
by his external organs. With this idea in mind, Sri Ramacandra 
says to Laksmana in the Adhyatma-Ramayana, that: 

pravahapaiitah karyam kurvann apt na Lipyaie \ 
bahye sarvatra kartrtvam avahann api raghava \\ 

that is, ‘*the man who has fallen in the stream of sainsara 
(worldly life), which is the embodiment of Action, remains 
untouched, though he may externally perform all sorts of 
duties”. When one considers this doctrine of the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self, one sees that it is no more necessary to 
, abandon Action on the ground that it is productive of unhap- 
piness, and that it is enough if one makes one’s mind pure and 
equable, and gives up the hope of reward. In short, though 
there may be an opposition between Knowledge and Desirefui 
Action, no kind of opposition can exist between Knowledge 
and Desireless Action, Therefore, in the Anugita, instead of 
the phrase ^'fasmat karma na kuruanfi\ i. e., “therefore Actions 
are not performed”, it is stated that: 

tasmat karmasu nihsneha ye kecit pdradarsinah U 

(Asva. 51. 33.) 

that is; “therefore, through-seeing scients are not attached to 
Action”; and before that sentence, there is a clear defence and 
advocacy of the Karma-Yoga in the following words, namely, 

kurvate ye fii karmdni sraddadlmna vipascitah \ 
anasiryogasamyukfds te dhlrdh sddhudarsimh ii 

( Asva. 50. 6,7 ) 

that is, “those scients, who, having faith, adopt the (Karma-)> 
Yoga path and perform Actions without entertaining desire^ 
are sddhudarsm'\ In the same way, in the advice given by 
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Saunaka to Yudhisthira in the Vanaparva, there has been 
added to the following first part of the stanza, 

yadidam vedavacanam kiiru karma ttjajeti cu l 
the following latter part, namely, 

tasmad dharman inian sarvdn mbhimUndl samucaret ll 

(Vana. 3. 73). 

that is, “though the Vedas enjoin both the performance of and 
the abandonment of Action, one should perform all one’s duties 
(Karma) without entertaining the pride (of being the doer)’’ ; 
and in the Sukanuprasna also, Vyasa has in two places clearly 
said to Suka that: — 

esd purvaJara i rltir hrahmanast/a vidluijaie. I 
jmmavdn eva karmuni kurvan sarvatra skihyaii n 

( Ma. Bha. San. 237, 1; 234. 29.) 

that is, “obtaining Release by acquiring Knowledge and also 
performing Actions, is the most ancient (purvataraj method of 
Brahmins”. It is clear that Karma combined with Jnana, and 
after the acquisition of Jnana, is intended by the words 
jnanavan eva. When one considers dispassionately these 
statements which support either side of the question, it becomes 
clear that the argument ''kanania hadhyafe jantiih", does not 
yield the only inference “tasmUl karma na kurvanli', i. e., “there- 
fore. Actions are not performed”, which supports Abandonment 
of Action, but also the equally important inference "‘tasmat 
karmasu tdhsnehah", i. e., “therefore, one does not become 
attached to Karma”— which is in support of Desireless Action. 
It is also not that I alone draw this two-fold inference of my 
own accord, but even Vyasa himself has clearly expressed 
thia meaning in the following verse from the Sukanuprasna, 
namely, 

dvdv imdv atha panthdmu yasinm oedah pratMkitah. I 
pravrUilaksano dharmah nivrttis ca vibhasitah II * 

( Ma, Bha. San. 240. 6 ). 

* There are tbe following other readings of this part of the 
second line of the stanza, namely, ^nivrttis ca aubha^itah’ and 
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that is, “such are the two modes of life, both of which are 
equally supported by the Vedas, — the one is the Activistic path, 
and the other is of Inaction, that is, of Renunciation”. So 
also, as I have mentioned before, is it stated in the Narayaniya 
doctrine that these two paths have existed independently from 
the commencement of the world. But, as both these paths have 
been mentioned independently, as occasion arose, in the Maba- 
bharata, we find in one and the same Mahabharata statements, 
which support the Path of Inaction, side by side with state- 
ments, which support the Path of Activism; and in the 
commentaries on the Gita, which support the Path of 
Renunciation, the statements supporting the Path of Inaction 
have been referred to as the only important ones, as though 
there could be no other path, or as if any other path which 
might be possible, was either inferior, or only a preparatory 
step of the Path of Renunciation. But, this kind of argument is 
only doctrinal ; and on that account, though the meaning of the 
Gita is clear and plain in itself, it has now-a-days become 
unintelligible to many. The stanza '' dvav imav atha panfhanau'' 
etc., is of the same importance as the stanza '' loke 'smin 
dvividha nistha'' (Qi. 3. 3) in the Gita; that is to say, one can 
clearly see the intention to refer in this place to two modes of 
life which are of equal value. But some persons, closing their 
eyes to this plain meaning, and to the previous and subsequent 
context, attempt to maintain that this verse indicates only one 
path and not two paths. 

Though the Vedic religion thus falls into these two 
independent paths of Karma-Samnyasa (Samkhya) and Desire- 
less Action (Yoga), yet, as the Gita does not look upon them 
as equally good alternatives, but is of the firm opinion that 
*the Karma-Yoga is superior to the Path of Renunciation’, 
it further says, in support of the superiority of Karma-Yoga, 
that it will be impossible for us to abandon Karma, so long as 
the world in which we live, as also our very existence in it 
for even a single moment, is itself Karma ; and if one has to 
live in this world, that is to say, in this land of Action, how 
nivrttis ca vibhmitah\ Whichever reading is taken, the words 
dmv imdu^^ appear in the beginning in each reading", and from 
this, it is clear that these two paths are independent. 
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-can one escape Action ? We see ourselves that thirst, hunger, 
and other desires do not leave us so long as our body lives 
•{Gl. 5. 8, 9) ; and if the Path of Renunciation gives us the 
liberty of performing a disgraceful Action like begging for 
satisfying those desires, what prevents us from performing 
all other worldly Actions, prescribed by the Sastras, with a 
desireless frame of mind? If a person wishes to give up the 
performance of these other Actions, fearing that he will lose 
the happiness of the Brahman, or forget his Non-Dualistic 
Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman ^ 
by becoming bound up in the bonds of Karma, his mental 
■control must be looked upon as still imperfect; and all 
Abandonment of Action made when the mental control is 
not perfect, is, according to the Gita, the result of ignorance 
{inoha) and is a tainasa or futile act (Gb 18. 7; 3. 6). Not only 
is this so, but it naturally follows that in order to perfect such 
imperfect mental control by means of the purification of the 
mind, such a man must continue to perform the Karma 
prescribed by the Srutis or Smrtis for a householder, such as, 
sacrificial ritual, charity etc,, which promotes the desireless 
frame of mind. In short, such an Abandonment of Action 
is never meritorious. Well; if you say that the man's mind is 
unaffected by objects of pleasure and is under his control, then 
why should he be afraid of Karma, or, why should he take up 
the futile attitude of iiot-perforraing Action ? Just as an 
umbrella made for protecting against rain, can be tested only 
in the rain, so also, or, by the comprehensive test of Kalidasa 
vlkarahetaa sati vikrlyanie I 
Ijesani na celamst ta eva dhrrah W 

(Kumar a. 1. 59) 

that is : “ that man, whose mind does not fall a prey to mental 
confusion, when the objects which create the emotions are 
in front of the eyes, may truely be said to be brave ”, is the 
-control of the mind really tested by means of Karma ; and the 
fact as to whether or not the mind has become perfect is 
ascertained not only by others, but also by the doer of the 
Actions himself. It, therefore, follows, even on this basis, that 
Pilose Actions which befall one according to the injunctions 
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of the Sastras, that is to say, those Actions which befall oner 
in the stream of life, must be performed (Gi. 18. 6). If one 
says, “ I am not afraid that the acquired purification of my 
mind will be affected by the performance of Action, because, 
my mind is under proper control; but I do not wish to waste 
my time in the performance of Action, and thereby un- 
necessarily tire my body, if it is not necassary to do so for 
obtaining Release”, such an abandonment of Action, which 
is due to the contemptible fear of troubling the body, becomes 
a * rajasa' abandonment, and the fruit or good result to be 
obtained by Abandonment of Action, is not obtained by the 
man who abandons Action in this way (Gi. 18. 8). Then^ 
why is Action to be abandoned at all ? If soma one says 
that it is not proper for the Self, which pert ains to the perma- 
nent world of the Brahman, to take part in Action, which per- 
tains to the Maya-world and is noii-peraianent, even such an 
objection is not proper ; because, if the Pararnatinan Itself is 
covered by Maya, where is the objection for a man to be clothed 
in Maya in the same way ? Just as there are the two divisions 
of the world, namely, the Brahman-world and the Mfiya-world, 
so also are there the two divisions of the Self and of the corporeal 
organs in the case of a human being. Out of these, couple the. 
Self with the Brahman, merge the Self in the Brahman, and,, 
keeping your mind unattached in this way, by realising the 
identity of the Brahman and the Atman, perform all the 
activities in the Maya-world by the Mayic corporeal organs; 
that is all. When one behaves in this way, not only wall there 
be no obstruction to one’s obtaining Release, but further, the 
proper portions will be joined together, and one will not incur 
the blame of not having shown proper respect to, or having 
disjointed, any portion of the creation ; and one will obtain the 
merit of having performed one’s duty both in the Maya-world 
and in the Brahman-world — this world and the next. This 
is the theory which has been supported in the Isavasyopanisad 
(Isa. 11). But, these statements from the Srutis will be 
considered in detail later on. For the time being, I will only 
say that the statement in the Gita, that the scients, who realise 
the identity of the Brahman and the Atman, perform all 
activities in the illusory world merely by their body or merely 
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by their organs (GL 4. 21 ; 5. 12), means the same thing ; and 
the propositions in the Gita (GL 18. 9), that “the true sattvika 
Abandonment of Action consists in performing Actions with 
an unattached frame of mind, without entertaining the hope of 
reward, and merely as a duty”, and that “the non-performance 
of Action is not the true abandonment of Action”, have been 
made to bring out this idea. Though Karma belongs to the 
Maya-world, the Paramesvara has created it for some 
unintelligible reason ; and, it is not within the power of any 
human being to stop it ; it is within the power only of the 
Paramesvara to do so; and there is no doubt that the 
performance of Actions merely by the body, keeping the Reason 
unattached, does not prevent a person from obtaining Release. 
Then, where is the objection to performing the Actions 
prescribed by the Sastras through the medium solely of the 
organs and being renounced in Mind ? It is said in the Gita 
that, “na hi kascif kmnam api jaiit iispiaty akarmakrC (Gi. 3. 5 j* 
18. 11), i. e., “in this world, no one can for a single moment 
remain without performing Action”; and, in the Anugita, that 
''miskarmijam m ca loke 'smin muhurlam api labhyate"' (Asva. 
20. 7), i. e., “in this world, there is no escape from Karma (for 
anybody) even for a single moment”. Not only men, but even 
the Sun and the Moon are continually performing Action ! 
Nay; as it is definite that Karma is nothing but the creation, 
and that the creation is nothing but Karma, we ourselves see 
that the activities of the world, that is to say. Karma, does not 
rest for a moment. The Blessed Lord has said in the 
Bhagavadgita (Gi. 3. 8) that, “if one gives up Action, it will 
be impossible to get food to eat, and Draupadi has said to 
Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata that ^'aJcarmanahi vai bhutanam 
vrttih syan na hi kcicana'' (Vana. 32. 8), i. e., “living beings 
cannot exist without performing Action”; and accordingly, 
even Sri Samartha Ramadasa Svami says in the Dasabodha, 
after having referred to the Knowledge of the Brahman, that : 
“if one tries to reach the highest goal, giving up the activities 
of life \ one will not get even food to eat” I (Da. 12. 1. 3). And,, 
if one considers the life of the Blessed Lord Himself, He is 
seen to be performing the Action of helping saints and 
destroying villains in this illusory world from Yuga to Yuga» 
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by taking up various incarnations (Gi. 4. 8. and Ma. Bha. San. 
339. 103); and the Blessed Lord has Himself said in the Gita, 
that if He did not perform these Actions, the world would 
become desolate and be destroyed ( Gi. 3. 34 ). If the Blessed 
Lord Himself is, in this way, performing Actions for the 
maintenance of the world, it clearly follows that there is no 
sense in saying that the performance of Action after the 
acquisition of Knowledge is useless. Therefore, the Blessed 
ijord advises everybody in the name of Arjuna, according to 
the rule, '^yah krlyavan sa pan^itoK' ( Ma. Bha. Yana. 312. 108 ), 
i, e. “that man is the truly learned man, who is a doer'\ that 
since nobody in this world can escape Karma, one must 
perform all the duties which befall one according to one s 
own status in life, giving up the desire for fruit, that is, with 
one’s mind in a state of renunciation, in order that one should 
not be affected by Karma; and that this is the only and the best 
way (Yoga) which is possible for man. Matter (pmkrti) will 
always go on performing its activities; but when one gives up 
the egotistical idea that he is the performer of the Action, one 
is Released (Gi. 3. 27; 13. 29; 14. 19; 18. 16). Not only is the non- 
performance of Action, or Renunciation in the shape 
of the Abandonment of Action (as prescribed by the 
Sarhkhyas), not necessary to obtain Release, but it is never 
possible to entirely abandon Action in this world of Action. 

To this, some persons raise a further objection, that though 
it may not be necessary to abandon Action for breaking the 
bondage of Karma, and it may be enough to merely give 
up the desire for the fruit of Karma, yet, w^hen the mind has 
become desialess as a result of the acquisition of Knowledge, 
a,nd all desires have been destroyed, there remains nothing 
which will provoke one to perform Action ; and therefore, if not 
as a result of the fear of unnecessarily taxing the body, at 
least as a result of the destruction of Desire, Karma comes to 
an end of itself. The highest goal of a man in this world is 
the obtaining of Release; and, as the man who has obtained 
such Release by means of Knowledge has no more any '’emm 
<desire) for children, wealth, or heaven (Br. 3. 5. 1 and 4. 4. 22), 
it is the natural, inherent and ultimate result of such Jhana, that 
Karma should leave such a person, although he may not wish 
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to give it up. That is why it is stated in the Uttaragita that: 
jnammrtena irptasya krtakrtyasya yogindh I 
na casti kimcit kartavyam asti cen na sa tattvavit II 

(Uttara. 1. 23). 

that is, “for that man who has become Accomplished (/cr/a/cr/^/a),. 
as a result of having drunk the nectar of Knowledge, no further 
duty remains; and if any further duty remains, that man is not 
a real *taitvavit\ i. e., Jhanin’’. " And if this is looked upon as a 
fault in a Jhanin, that is wrong. As a matter of fact, Sri 
Samkaracarya has said that this is an ornament of the person 
who has acquired the Knowledge of the Brahman — ''alamkaro 
hy ayam asmakam yad brahma fmavagatau sahjUm sarvakarfarya- 
tahanlK' (Ve. Su. Sam, Bha. 1. 1. 4). So also, are there such 
statements in the Gita as, ''ta^ya karyam na vidyafd' (Gi. 3. 17), 
i. e,, “for the Jhanin, nothing remains to be done”; or, “for 
him, there is no necessity of the Vedic Karma-ritual” (Gi. 2. 46); 
or, ''yogarudhmya tasyaiva samah kdranam ucyatd' (Gi. 6. 3),- 
i. e., “when once a man has become steeped in the Yoga, 
abandonment (sama) becomes necessary (kdrana) for him” ; and 
such adjectives as ''sarvZiramhhaparitydgi" (Gi. 12. 16), i, e., 
“one who has given up all activities” and '^aniketaK' (Gi. 12,. 
19), i. e., “one who has no home” etc. have been used in the 
Gita with reference to a Jhanin. Some persons, therefore, think 
that the Bhagavadgita accepts the position that Karma leaves 
a man of its own accord, after the acquisition of Knowledge^ 
But, in my opinion, these meanings ascribed to these words 
and sentences in the Gita, as also the arguments mentioned 
above, are not correct. I will, therefore, set out here in short 
what I have to say to the contrary. 

As I have already shown above in the chapter on Happiness 
and Unhappiness, the Gita does not accept the position, that 
when a man has acquired Knowledge, all his wishes or desires 

^ The idea that this verse is trom the Srutin is not correct. It 
does not appear in tho Sarnkara-bhasya on the Vedanta-Sutras; but it 
has been taken by Samkaracarya in his Bhasya on tha Sanatsujatiya, 
and it is there stated to be from the LiDga-purana. It is clearly not 
in support of Karma-Yoga, but of the Sarhu^asa-raarga. There are 
similar statements in Buddhistic works (Bee the Appendix), 
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must necessarily have come to an end. There is no unhappiness 
in merely having a desire or a wish, and the true root of 
\mhappiness is the Attachment, which is part of the Desire. 
Therefore, the doctrine of the Gita is, that instead of killing 
desires of all kinds, one should only give up the Attachment to 
the objects of desire, and go on performing all Actions. It is not 
that when this Attachment is given up, activity must also be 
simultaneously given up. Nay, it is impossible that activity 
should come to an end, though Desire may have come to an 
end ; and we see that whether there is Desire or not, everyday 
Actions like breathing etc. continue. But why go so far ? 
Remaining alive, even for a single moment, is an Action by 
-itself ; and though a man may have acquired perfect Knowledge, 
this living does not come to an end by his desire or by the 
destruction of his desires. It is a matter of everybody’s 
experience, that no Jnanin commits suicide because he has 
acquired Knowledge ; and that is why the Gita says that “na 
hi kascit kmiiam apt jalu tisthaty akarmakrt" (Gl. 3. 5), i. e., “no 
one, whoever he is, can remain without performing Action’’. 
The first doctrine of the Karraa-Yoga in the Gita is, that in 
this world of Action, Action is something which befalls every 
one naturally, and that it is not only a part of the stream of 
life, but also inevitable, and not dependent on the desire of 
man. When it has thus been proved that there is no mutual 
and permanent relationship between Desire and Action, the 
statement, that Karma must come to an end simultaneously 
with the destruction of desire, falls to the ground of itself ; 
and then the question naturally arises as to in what way the 
scient (Jnanin) should perform those Actions, which befall him 
even after the destruction of Desire. The reply to this question 
■is given in the third chapter of the Gita (See Gl. 3. 17-19, and 
my commentary on it). The Gita accepts the position that 
there remains no duty for the Jnanin, after the acquisition of 
Knowledge, as of his own. But it goes further and says that 
no man, whoever he may be, escapes Action. The two 
propositions that the Jnanin (scient) is free from duty and that 
he does not escape Karma, appear to some persons mutually 
contradictory. But the same is not the case with the GitS. It 
harmonises them by saying that in as much as Karma is 
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unavoidable, the sclent must perform it even after the 
acquisition of Knowledge ; but, in as much as a JnSnin has no 
more any duty for his own Self, it now becomes necessary 
for him to perform all his duties desirelessly. In short, 
the w'ord 'tasija' (that is, ‘for the Jnanin’) in the line “tasya 
karyafn na vidyafe”, in the seventeenth stanza of the third 
<3hapter is more important than the words “ kartjam na vidyate ” ; 
and the sum and substance of the stanza is, that as there is 
nothing more to be got by a Jnanin ‘as for himself’, he must 
thereafter, that is, after the acquisition of Knowledge, perform 
his duties desirelessly ; and the same purport has been conveyed 
to Arjuna by the words, “fasmad. asaktah satatani kdryam karma 
mraamra" (Gi. 3. 19), i. e., “therefore, go on performing 
whatever duties have befallen you, according to the injunction 
of the Sastras, without becoming attached to the Karma, and 
■do not give up the Karma ”, by using the cause-denoting word 
tasimt ' in the beginning of the stanza. When this relation 
of data and conclusion between the seventeenth and the 
nineteenth verses of the third chapter, as also the entire 
oontext of the chapter, is taken into account, it will be seen 
that it is not correct to take the words “tasya karyani na vidyate' ' 
as an independent proposition, as is done by the supporters 
of the Path of Renunciation, The best proof of this position 
are the following illustrations. In support of the proposition 
that one has to perform all the duties which befall one as a 
result of the injunctions of the Sastras, even after the acqui- 
sition of Knowledge, though no duty for one’s own benefit 
remains, the Blessed Lord says immediately afterwards that 

7ia me parthd 'sH kartavyani U'i^i lokesu kimcana l 

ivinavaptam avaptavyam vai'ta eva ca karmaiii II 

(Gi. 3. 22 ). 

that is : “ O Partha, there is not (remaining) for Me any duty 
which is Mine in this three-fold universe, nor is there (in Me 
any desire to obtain) anything which has not been obtained 
by Me; see that I am also nevertheless performing Karma ”. 
The words, *‘na me Icarfavyam asH ”, i. e., “for me, no duty has 
remained ” in this stanza have been said with reference to 
the words, "tasyu kdryam na vidyate”, i. e., “for him, there 
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remains no duty*’, in the former stanza (Gl. 3. 17); and,> 
therefore, it is quite clear that these four or five stanzas bear- 
out the proposition that, “though no duty may have remained 
as a result of the acquisition of Knowledge, yet, and even for 
that very reason, one must perform all the duties prescribed 
by the Sastras, with an unattached frame of mind”. Other- 
wise, His own illustration given by the Blessed Lord for 
emphasising the doctrine enunciated in the stanza, '^tasya 
karyanina vidyate etc”., becomes totally out of place; and the 
impossible position of the enunciated doctrine being different 
from the illustration given, will arise. In order to get over 
this impossible position, the commentators, who follow the 
Renunciation school, interpret the word ‘ lasinal ’, in the 
sentence fas mad asakfah salafam karyafn karma samacara*\, 
in quite a different way. According to them, the main doctrine 
of the Bhagavadgita is that the scient must give up Action. 
But Arjuna was not a scient; therefore — ‘ tasmdt * — the Blessed 
Lord has enjoined him to perform Karma. But, as I have 
already explained above, the argument that Arjuna was still 
ignorant, after having heard the Gita, is incorrect. 
Besides, even though the meaning of the word ‘ iasmat ’ may be 
thus stretched, the illustration about Himself given by the 
Blessed Lord, in support of the main proposition, by the 
words “ na me parthd "sH kartavyani etc. ”, i. e., “ I am per- 
forming Action, although no duty is left for Me for My own 
benefit”, cannot be properly explained in the same way. 
Therefore, the word * tasya ’ in the sentence “ tasya karyam na 
vidyate ” must be considered important instead of the words 
'^karyam na vidyate''; and when that is done, the sentence 
' iasmdd asakfah satatam karyain karma samacara ” must be 
interpreted as meaning: “you are a scient; and, therefore, 
it is true that there is no Karma left for you for your own 
personal benefit ;but, for the very reason that such Karma 
is not necessary for your own benefit, do whatever duties 
befall you according to the Sastras, with the feeling ‘ this is 
not for me that is, with a desireless frame of mind ”, In 
short, according to the Gita, the idea ‘ this is not for me ’ does 
not become a reason for not performing Karma, and we 
have to draw the inference, that as Action is unavoidable,. 
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therefore, this unavoidable Action, which has been prescribed 
by the SSstras, must be performed with a self-sacrificing 
frame of mind ; and, considering the matter from the point of 
view of consistency, the same meaning has to be adopted. This 
is the great and important difference between Renunciation of 
Action (Karma-Sarhnyasa) and Energism (Karma-Yoga). 
Those who follow the Renunciation school say: “nothing has 
remained for you to do; therefore, do nothing”; and the Gita 
says: “nothing has remained for you to do, for your own 
benefit; and, therefore, do henceforth whatever you have to do, 
giving up selfish desires, and with an unattached frame of 
mind”. Why should two such different inferences arise from 
one and the same sentence ? The only reply to this is, that as 
the Gita considers Karma as unavoidable, the conclusion, 
‘therefore, give up Action’, cannot at all arise according to the 
philosophy of the Gita. Therefore, the Gita has drawn the 
conclusion that Action should be performed, giving up 
selfish desires, from the data ‘it is not for your benefit.’ The 
argument adopted by Vasistha in the Yoga-Vasistha, after he 
had preached the Knowledge of the Brahman to RSma, for 
inducing him to perform Desireless Action is the same; and 
the above-mentioned doctrine of the Bhagavadgita has been 
adopted literally at the end of the Yoga-Vasistha CSee Yo. 6. 
II. 199 and 216. 14; and my commentary on the translation of 
Gl. 3. 19). The teaching of the Gita has been adopted in the 
Buddhistic religion in the sacred books of the Mahayana sect, 
in the same way as it has been adopted in the Yoga-Vasistha. 
But, I have not dealt with that matter here, as it will be 
straying from the subject, and I have considered it later in the 
Appendix. 

When a man has got the Knowledge of the Atman, 
the individualistic language of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ does not 
remain (Gi. 18. 16 and 26); and therefore, the Jnanin is said to 
be ‘nir-mama'. 'mr-mama' means, oq§ who does not say, ‘mine’, 
‘mine’ (mama); and Jnanesvara Mahfiraja has conveyed the same 
idea in describing the Jnanin in the following stanza 
( omvim ) : 

He does not know the word ‘I’ l 

he does not say of anything that it is 'mine* 1 

57—58 
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Experience of pain and happiness I 
for him there is none n 

( Jha. 12. 149. See p. 346 above). 

But, it must not be forgotten that although the feeling of ‘I’ 
or ‘mine’ may be got rid of, as a result of the Knowledge of the 
Brahman, their place is taken by the words ‘the world’ and 
“for the world’- — or speaking in the language of Devotion, by 
the words ‘the Paramesvara’, and ‘of the Paramesvara’. Every 
ordinary human being in the world carries out all his activities 
with the feeling of ‘mine’, or, ‘for my benefit*. But, as that 
man who has become a scient, has lost his ‘mine-ness’ {maniatva)^ 
be begins to perform all the activities in the world created by 
the Isvara with the feeling (the mine-less, i. e., nirmama feeling) 
that they are of the Paramesvara, and that the Paramesvara 
has created him for performing them : this is the difference 
between the Jhanin and the Ajhanin (Gi. 3. 27, 28). When one 
takes into account this doctrine of the Gita, the plain meaning 
of the words, “ 'sama becomes a 'karana* to the person who has 
become steeped in Yoga”, becomes apparent (See. Gl. 6. 3 and 
my commentary on it). Some commentators on the Gita 
interpret this stanza as meaning that, the man, who has become 
steeped in Yoga, should thereafter take to 'sama that is, 'santi\ 
and do nothing else. But this meaning is not correct, ‘sama’ 
means ‘ peace of mind ’ ; and instead of describing that ‘ kuna ’ 
as the ultimate ‘result’ (karya), it is said in this stanza that 
this 'sarna* or 'sanfi' is the ‘cause’ (kara'tjia) of something else — 
*'samdh karariam ucyale\ Therefore, ^saina must be considered 
as a 'karana (cause), and we must see what the ^kUrya (result) 
of it is. If one considers the previous and subsequent context, 
it becomes clear that that result {kanja) is ‘Karma’ ; and 
then this stanza has to be -interpreted as meaning, that the 
Yogin should make his mind peaceful, and perform all his 
further activities by me^s of that sama or santi (peace); 
and one cannot interpr^ it, as has been done by the 
commentators, as meaning that ‘the Yogin (yogaru^ha) should 
give up Karma*. In the same way, the words ^^sarvarambha- 
parityagV' and ''aniketali' must be interpreted as indicating the 
Abandonment of the Hope of Fruit, rather than the Abandonment 
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of the Action itself, as has been shown by me in my commentary 
attached to the translations of the verses in the various places. 
The second illustration given by the Blessed Lord in addition 
to His own, for proving the proposition that the Jhanin must 
perform all the various duties prescribed for the four castes, 
giving up the Hope for Fruit, and according to the Sastras, is 
that of Janaka. Janaka was a Karma-yogin of a very high 
order. He had become unselfish to such a great extent that 
he is said to have uttered the words: ''milhlldi/am pradiptdyam 
na me dahyati klt'ncana' (San. 275. 4 and 219. 50), i. e., “I will 
not feel it at all, even if the capital of my kingdom is burnt”; 
and in explaining why he was still carrying on the activities 
of ruling, though he had no selfish interest or advantage or 
disadvantage of his left, Janaka himself says: — 

devebhyas ca '})itrhh(jas ca bhTdebhyo Uithibhih saha \ 
ityarthafu sarva eoalte saindramhlmhhavanil oai il 

( Ma. Bha. Asva. 32. 24 ) 

that is, ‘‘all these activities are going on for the benefit of the 
gods, of the ancestors, of all created beings (bhufa)^ and of my 
guests, and not for myself”. It need not be said that if noble 
souls like Janaka and Sri Krsna do not come forward for the 
benefi,t of the world, when no duty of any kind is left for their 
own benefit, or when they have no desire to obtain any 
particular thing for themselves, this world will become 
desolate — '^utsJdeyar ime lokUK' ( Gi. 3, 24 ). 

Some people say that there is not much of a difference 
between the doctrine of the Gita that the desire for the fruit 
must be given up, and that it is not necessary to give up 
desires of all kinds, and the doctrine of the Destruction of 
Desire; because, as there is no stimulus left towards Action, 
whether it is Desire which is destroyed, or the hope for the 
fruit which is destroyed, the ultimate result of Karma being 
given up, follows in either case. But, this objection is based 
on ignorance, that is to say, it is raised because the true 
meaning of the words ‘hope for fruit* (phaldsd) has not been 
understood. Giving up the hope for fruit, does not mean giving 
up all kinds of Desire, or entertaining the desire that nobody 
Bhould get the fruit of one’s Action, or that if somebody gets 
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it, he should not enjoy it. As has been stated by me above 
in the fifth chapter, the vroida' phalasa’, ' sanga' or ‘kama’^ 
have been used in the Gita to indicate the ATTACHMENT 
(asaMi) or INSISTENCE (agraha) that, ‘ I am doing this parti- 
cular Action in order that the fruit of it must accrue to ME 
But, though one does not entertain the AMBITION, or the 
INSISTENCE, or the vain Attachment, that the fruit should 
be obtained, it does not follow that the desire, and also the 
enthusiasm, to do a particular thing which has fallen on one’s 
shoulders, as a duty, should also disappear with this insistence. 
It is true that those persons, who do not see anything in this 
world except their own benefit, and who are continually 
steeped in performing Actions merely by the ambition of 
reaping some fruit or other, will not believe that it is possible 
to perform Actions, giving up the hope for fruit. But, the 
same is not the case with those persons, whose mind has 
become equable, and is in a state of Renunciation as a result 
of Knowledge. In the first place, the belief that the fruit 
which one obtains for a particular Action, is the fruit 
of that Action, is itself wrong. If there is not the assistance 
of the liquidity of water, or of the heat of fire, it will not be 
possible for man to cook anything, in spite of all his efforts; 
and the possessing or not possessing of these qualities by fire 
etc. is not something, which is within the control of man, or 
subject to his efforts. Therefore, a man has to make all his 
various efforts, after having first acquired the knowledge of 
these self -existent activities in the world of Action, and of 
the way in which these various activities will become helpful 
to his own efforts. Therefore, whatever fruit is obtained by a 
man bjr his own Action, is not actually the fruit of his Action, 
but must be said to be the fruit of the union of his Action with 
the self -existent forces existing in the world of Action, which 
are promotive of his efforts. But, it very often happens that a 
man has not acquired a complete knowledge of all these various 
natural activities, the proraotiveness of which is, in this way, 
necessary to make his efforts successful; and in some cases, it is 
impossible for him to acquire this knowledge. This is known 
as DESTINY. If the assistance of natural activities, which 
are not within our control and which may not even be known 
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to ug, is thus necessary in order that success should crown our 
efforts, believing that ‘ I will do a particular thing purely by 
my own efforts' is naturally an extremely foolish belief (Gi. 18. 
14-16); because, in as much as the fruit to be obtained by the 
co-operation between the known and the unknown activities 
•of the natural world of Action and the efforts of man, is the 
result of the laws of Action (Karma), there will not be the 
slightest difference, so far as the success of the effort goes* 
whether one entertains the desire for fruit, or does not entertain 
it; and there is only the chance of one’s hope for the fruit causing 
one unhappiness. Nevertheless, the activities of Nature do not 
of their own accord bring about that thing which a man wants* 
As it is necessary to add salt to the flour, in order to make the 
bread palatable, so also is it necessary to add some human 
effort, more or less, to these self-existent activities of the 
Natural world of Action, in order that they should become 
beneficial to man. Therefore, those persons, who are scients 
and discriminators, do not entertain any Attachment or 
ambition about the fruit of their Action, and perform the small 
or big portion of Sastra-enjoined Action which is destined for 
them, consistently with their authority, in the eternal course 
of Karma ( pravaha-patita) , in order to carry on the activities 
of the world; and they rely on the co-operation {sunyoga) 
between Action (Karma) and Destiny (Dharma), so far as the 
question of the success of the effort goes; or, speaking in the 
language of Devotion, they rely on the desire of the Pararae- 
svara, so far as that matter goes. This is what is implied in 
the advice: “Your authority extends only to the performance 
of Action; obtaining the result is not a matter which you can 
control” (Gi. 3. 47), given by the Blessed Lord to Arjuna. 
When one goes on performing Action, without entertaining 
any hope for the fruit, one does not have any reason for feeling 
unhappy about the fruitlessness of the Action, if for any reason 
it becomes fruitless, as one has performed the duty of doing 
the Action, which is the only thing within one’s control. For 
instance, the science of Medicine tells us, that unless the thread 
of life (that is, the inherent strength of the vital elements in 
the body) is strong, a patient never gets well merely by 
medicines ; and, as the strength of this thread is the result of 
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many pre^destined or hereditary causes* that is a matter which 
is outside the control of the doctor, and it is even impossible 
for him to definitely calculate the quantity of that strength ► 
Yet, we actually see, that considering it his duty to give 
medicine to his patients, a doctor medicates thousands of 
patients in this way, to the extent of his abilities, and purely 
with the intention of doing good to others. When a doctor 
has thus disinterestedly performed his duty of giving medicine, 
not only does he not become despondent, if a particular patient 
is not cured, but he even draws up with a peaceful mind the 
statistics, that a particular percentage of patients is cured by 
a particular medicine. But, when the son of that same doctor 
falls ill, and he has to give medicine to him, he forgets the 
fact that there is such a thing as ‘the thread of life,’ and 
becoming confused by the selfish Hope of Fruit, in the shape 
of the idea that ‘my son must get well’, he calls in another 
doctor to treat his son, or at any rate for consultation. This 
simple illustration will explain what is meant by the selfish 
Attachment to the Result of Action, and how it is possible to 
perform some Action merely as a duty, even when there is no 
hope as regards the result- It is true that in order that 
the Hope for result may thus be destoryed, the mind 
has to be imbued with Renunciation, by means of 
Knowledge. But, just as when one is asked to take away 
the colour (characteristic) from a piece of cloth, it does not 
become necessary to destroy the cloth, so also, when it is said 
that one should not entertain Desire, Attachment, or Love 
in the matter of Action, it does not follow that Action itself 
should be given up. If it were to become impossible to perform 
Action as a result of Renunciation, that would be a different 
matter. But, not only is it possible to perform Action, 
in spite of Renunciation, but also, as we ourselves see, nobody 
can at any time escape Karma. Therefore, the true principle 
of leading one’s life, from the point of view of Ethics, and 
from the point of view of Release, is that the scient should, 
after acquisition of Knowledge, perform those very Actions, 
which are performed by the ignorant with a Hope for Result, 
but looking upon advantage or disadvantage, happiness or 
unhappiness as one and the same (Gl. 2. 38) ; and courageously 
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and enthusiastically, but with a pure Reason, that is, being 
renounced or indifferent in the matter of the fruit (Gl. 18. 26) ; 
and with a peaceful mind, according to his own authority, 
and purely as a matter of duty (Gl. 6. 3). This is the course 
of Action, which has been adopted by numerous Steady-in- 
minds islkitaprajna), by devotees of the Blessed Lord, by 
persons who have acquired the highest knowledge, nay, even 
by the Blessed Lord Himself ; and the highest goal of man 
consists in this Path of Energism (Karma-Yoga); and the 
Bhagavadgita proclaims in unquestionable terms that ultimate 
Release results from this ‘Yoga’ on account of the worship 
of and meditation on the Paramesvara which it entails 
(Gl. 18. 46). If in spite of this, some one intentionally mis- 
understands the matter, we must look upon him as unfortunate. 
Spencer did not accept the Metaphysical point of view. Yet, 
he has in his book called the Study of Sociology come to the 
conclusion, that since, even from the Materialistic point of 
view, it is not possible for a man to cause anything to happen 
at once in this world, and human efforts are fruitful, fruitless, 
or more or less fruitful in proportion to the way in which 
the hundreds of other causative things, which are necessary for 
it to happen, have happened previously, the wise man must 
go on performing his duties peacefully and enthusiastically* 
without entertaining any Desire for Result of Action, though 
the ordinary man is induced to perform the Action only by 
desire for the fruit — which is the same as what the Gita 
says. * 

Even if it is thus proved that the scient must, so long a» 
life lasts, desirelessly perform all the duties, which befall him 
in the course of life, having given up the Hope for Result, the 

^ “thus admitting that for the famHc, some wild antidpalion 
is needful as a stimulus; and recognising the usefulness of his 
delusion as adapted to his .articular nature and bis particular 
function, the man of higher type must be content with greatly 
moderated expectations, while he perseveres with undiminisbed efforts. 
He has to see how compare ively little can be done, and yet to find 
it worth while to do that little : so uniting philanthropic energy 
with philosophie calm”— 'Spencer's Study of Sociology, 8th Ed* 
p. 403. ( The italics are ours ). If, in this sentence, one substitutes 
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subjeot matter of Karma- Yoga is not exhausted unless it is 
explained why, and for what purpose, these Actions at all 
<5ome into existence. And, therefore, the last and the most 
important direction of the Blessed Lord to Arjuna in support 
of the doctrine of Karma-Yoga is that: '' lokamfngraJiam 
em ^pi sampasyan kartum arhasV* (Gi. 3. 20), i. e., “even having 
regard to public benefit (lokasamgraha), you must perform 
these Actions”. Public benefit does not mean ‘making 
societies of men’ or ‘making a farce of performing Action like 
other people, though one has the right to abandon Action, in order 
that ignorant people should not give up Action, and in order 
to please them’; because, the object of the Gita is not that 
people should remain ignorant, or that scients should make 
a farce of performing Action only in order to keep them 
ignorant. Far from any hypocrisy being advised, when 
Arjuna was not satisfied by arguments which would have 
been conclusive for ordinary people, such as, “people will sing 
YOUR disgrace” ( Gi. 2. 34 ) etc., the Blessed Lord goes on to 
give more weighty and philosophically more powerful 
arguments. Therefore, the word *sarh(jraha\ which has been 
defined in dictionaries to mean ‘protecting,’ ‘keeping', ‘regula- 
ting’ etc., has in this place to be taken in all those meanings 
according to the context; and when that is done Hokasamjralha 
(public benefit) means “binding men together, and protecting, 
maintaining and regulating them in such a way that they might 
acquire that strength which results from mutual co-operation, 
thereby putting them on the path of acquiring merit while 
maintaining their good condition.” The words ‘welfare of a 
nation ’ have been used in the same sense in the Manu-Smrti 
(7. 144) and the word Hokasamgraha has been defined in the 

the words < maddened by the qualities of Matter^ (GI. Z. 29), or, 
^befooled by Individuation (ahamkiaray (Gi. 3. 27), or, the word 
^ fool’ used by the dramatist Bbasa (see p. 430 above — Trans.) for the 
word ^ fanatic % and one substitutes the word *vidvm^ (scient) 
(Gi. 3,26) for the words ^man of higher type^^ and the words 
* indifference towards the fruit of Action, ’ or < abandonment of the 
fruit of Action’, for the words ^greatly moderated expectations \ 
one may almost say that Bpeucer has copied the dootriue of the 
Git^, 
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Sariikarabhasya as meaning ‘HokasymmargapravrtHnivaramm’' 
e,, “weaning men from the tendency to take to the path of 
wrong”); and from this it will be clear, that my interpretation 
of that word as meaning “making wise, those persons who 
behave recklessly as a result of ignorance, and keeping them 
together in a happy state, and putting them on the path of 
self-amelioration” is neither strange nor without authority* 
The word 'samgmha' has been explained in this way. I must 
now make it clear that the word 'loJca ' in 'lokasamgraha' does 
not indicate only mankind. It is true that the word 'loka- 
samgraha ordinarily means ‘the benefit of human beings’, as 
man is superior to the other created beings in the world* 
Yet, in as much as the Blessed Lord also desires that the 
bhurloka, satyalolm, pitrloka, devaloka, and the several other 
^■oka or worlds, which have been created by Him, should also 
be properly maintained and go on in a proper way, I must 
say that the word 'lokasamgraha' has, in this place, the 
-comprehensive meaning that the activities of all these various 
spheres should go on properly in the same way as those of 
mankind, {lokasamgraha=loka>id?h samgrahah, i. e., the main- 
tenance of various worlds). The description given above by 
Janaka of the way in which he performed his duties refers 
to the sphere of gods and the sphere of ancestors ; and it is 
•stated in the description of the cycle of Yajnas (sacrificial 
ritual), which has been given in the third chapter of the 
Bhagavadgita, and in the Narayaniyopakhyana of the 
Mahabharata, that Brahmadeva has created the Yajna in order 
that the sphere of humans, as also the sphere of gods, should 
be maintained (Gl. 3. 10-12). From this, it becomes clear that 
(the word 'lokasamgraha' has been used in the Bhagavadgita to 
mean the maintenance, not only of human beings, but that the 
human and all the other spheres, such as of the gods etc., should 
be maintained, and that they should become mutually beneficial. 
This authority or right of the Blessed Lord of performing loka- 
samgraha by maintaining the entire universe in this way, 
is acquired by a man when he becomes a Jnanin as a result of 
(the acquisition of Knowledge. Whatever is considered proper 
by a Jnanin, is also considered proper by other people, and 
they behave accordingly (Gl. 3. 21); because, ordinary people 
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believe that it is the right of Jhanins (sclents) to consider with 
a peaceful and equable mind, in what way the maintenance and 
uplift of the entire world can best be carried on, and to lay down 
the rules of Ethics accordingly; and such a belief is not 
ill-founded. Nay, one may even say that ordinary people put 
faith in Jhanins in this matter, because they themselves do 
not understand these things correctly. It is for expressing 
the same idea that Bhisma has said to Yudhisthira in the 
Santiparva that 

lokasaMgrahasarnyuldani vidhafra tnhitani pvra \ 

suksmadJharmdrfkaniyafam satatn car dam vii amain w 

(Ma. Bha. San. 258. 25) 

that is, “Brahmadeva himself has created the most excellent 
lives of saints in order to explain which path of duty should 
be adopted on critical occasions, as being universally beneficiarh 
It, therefore, follows that lolaisamyraha does not mean some 
humbug or other, or, a trick for keeping people in ignorance, 
but means one of the important duties created by Brahmadeva 
for saints; because, the world is likely to be destroyed if Action 
based on Knowledge disappears from the world. The same 
purport is conveyed by the following w^ords of the Blessed 
Lord, namely, “if I do not perform this Action, all these Hoka* 
that is, spheres, will be destroyed” (3. 24). The scients are the 
eyes of the world; and if they give up their duties, the world 
will become blind, and cannot but he destroyed. It is the 
scients who have to make people wise and ameliorate their 
condition. But, such a thing cannot be done by mere oral 
directions, that is, by mere advice ; because, as we always see 
it in the world, if some one merely preaches the Knowledge 
of the Brahman to those people, who are not in the habit of 
behaving righteously, and whose minds are not purified, they 
misapply the knowledge, saying, “what is yours is mine, and 
what is mine is also mine”. Besides, it is usual for people to 
test the correctness of the advice given by a particular person 
by reference to his own behaviour. Therefore, if the scient 
does not perform Action himself, that becomes an excuse for 
ordinary people to become idle. This is what is meant by 
'biiddhidjheda' (difference of vision); and in order that such a 
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difference of vision should not arise, and that people should 
become really desireless, and should be alive to their duties, it 
is the duty (not the hypocrisy) of scients to remain in worldly 
life and to give a living lesson to ordinary people of moral 
behaviour (saddc2ranaJ, that is, of living their lives desirelessly, 
by showing them their own behaviour. Therefore, the Gita says 
that a scient never acquires the right to give up Action, and 
that it is necessary for him to perform the various duties which 
have been enjoined for the four castes, for promoting universal 
benefit, if not for their own benefit. But, as the followers of the 
school of Renunciation are of opinion that the Jfianin need not 
perform the activities enjoined on the various castes, with a 
desireless frame of mind, or need not even perform them 
at all, the commentators belonging to this school of thought, 
have made a mess of the doctrine of the Gita that a scient 
must go on performing Actions for universal benefit ; and they 
seem to be prepared to indirectly, if not directly, suggest that 
the Blessed Lord has Himself given only hypocritical advice I 
But, it becomes clear from the previous and subsequent context 
that this forceless interpretation of the word ‘ lokasamgmha ’ 
used in the Gita, is not correct. The Gita does not in the first 
place admit the position that the Jnanin has got a right to 
give up Action ; and lokasanigraha is the most important 
reason out of the various reasons adduced in the Gita for 
the Jfianin not doing so. It is, therefore, absolutely unjust 
to first take it for granted that a Jnanin can give up Action 
and then to interpret the word lolcasamgraha as meaning 
something hypocritical. Man has not come into this 
world merely for his own benefit. It is true that ordinary 
people are engrossed in selfish activities as a result of 
ignorance. But, if a man, to whom the whole world has 
become identified with himself as sarvabhutasthcim dtmanam 
sarvabhutdni cdtmard'\ i. e., “I am in all created beings, and 
all created beings are in me”, says: “Release has been 
attained by ME, now why should I care if everybody else is 
unhappy ? ”, he will be degrading his own Knowledge by his 
own mouth. Is the Atman of a scient something which is 
independent or individual ? So long as his Atman was covered 
by the cloak of ignorance, the difference between ‘I’ and 
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the world ’ existed ; but after the acquisition of Knowledge, 
the Atman of the world becomes his own Atman; and 
"therefore, Vasistha has said to Rama in the Yoga-YSsistha 
that:- 

yaval lokaparamarso nirudho nasfi yoginah I 

tavad ru(}hasamadliifvam na hhavaty em nirinalam ii 

(Yo. 6. Pu. 128. 97 ) 

that is, “so long as the duty of looking after other people (that 
is of lokasamgraha) remains to howsoever small an extent, it 
-cannot be said that the state of the person, who has attained 
Yoga, has become free from blame”. For such a man to become 
-engrossed in the happiness of meditation, is to some extent 
like attending only to his own selfish needs. The chief fault 
in the argument of the supporters of the school of Renuncia- 
tion, is that they disregard this factor. It is not possible to 
come across any one who is more a Jnanin, more desireless, or 
more fully a Yogin, than the Blessed Lord. But if even the 
Blessed Lord Himself takes incarnations from time to time 
for universal benefit, e. g., for “the protection of saints, the 
destruction of villains, and the re-establishment of religion 
{dharma/”, ( Gi. 4. 8), it would be totally improper for a Jnanin 
to give up universal welfare, and say: “that Paramesvara who 
has created all these various spheres, will maintain them in 
any way He likes; that is no part of my duty”; because, after 
the acquisition of Knowledge, the difference of ’Paramesvara’, 
*‘1’ and ‘the world’ does not remain; and if such a difference 
remains, then such a man is not a Jnanin : he is a hypocrite. 
If a Jnanin becomes uniform with the Paramesvara as a 
result of Jnana, how will he escape the necessity of performing 
that Action which is performed by the Paramesvara, in the same 
way as it is performed by the Paramesvara, that is, desirelessly 
(Gl. 3. 22 and 4. 14 and 15)? Besides, whatever the Paramesvara 
has to do, has to be done by Him through the medium of 
■scients. Therefore, active noble sentiments, full of sympathy to- 
wards all created beings, must arise in the mind of the man who 
has had the direct Realisation of the form of the Paramesvara 
in the shape of the feeling that ‘there is only one Atman in all 
-created beings’; and the trend of bis mind must naturally be 
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towards, universal welfare. The Saint TukSrUma has withs 
that intention described the characteristic features of a saint, 
by the following words:— 

Of them who are unhappy and in distress I 
he who says that they are his I 

That man should be recognised as a saint I 
know that God is in such a man i 

(Ga. 960. 1-2) 

Or, 

He who spends his energies in doing good to others i 
has realised the true state of the Atman I 

(Ga. 4562). 

And he has described Saints, that is, those noble souls who- 
have Realised the Paramesvara by means of Devotion in the- 
following terms 

The incarnations of saints are for the public welfare I 
they labour their own bodies for the benefit of 

others II 
(Ga. 929). 

And Bhartrhari has said that,, "svarlho yasya par art ha eva na- 
punian ekah satam agranlh", i. e., “that man with whom the 
interests of others have become identical with his own, is 
really the highest of saints”. Were not Manu and other 
law-makers, Jnanins ? But, instead of exaggerating the worth 
of the illusion in the shape of the pain of Desire, and destroying 
all natural instincts, such as, of doing good to others etc- 
along with Desire, they have laid down the Sastric bonds,, 
such as the arrangement of the four castes etc., for the 
universal benefit ( lokasamgraha ). The laws which prescribe 
learning for the Brahmins; warfare, for the Ksatriyas;. 
agriculture, protection of cattle, and business for the Vaisyas : 
and service for the Sudras and which have been enjoined by the 
Ssstras consistently with the characteristic qualities of the 
different castes, have not been made for the benefit of every 
individual. It is stated in the Manu-Smrti, that the division. 
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of vocations among the four castes, has he^, jtnade for 
universal benefit, bearing in mind* the fact that in^e ii]4®T^ts 
of the protection of society, some persons must for a consider- 
able length of time study warfare and be ready for wm, and 
that others have got to meet the other needs’ erf society by 
attending to agriculture, business, education, and other matters; 
and even .the Gita supports the same division (Manu. 1. 87; 
Gi. 4. 13; 18. 41). I have stated above that if any of these 
four castes ceases to perform its duties, then to that extent, 
society will be incapacitated, and even runs the risk of being 
destroyed. Nevertheless, it is not that this vocational division 
is uniform everywhere. The arrangements which have been 
■suggested for the maintenance of society by the ancient Greek 
Philosopher Plato in his book on this subject, and by the 
modern French Philosopher Comte in his book called Natural 
Philosophy, though similar to the arrangement of the four 
oastes, are yet, to some extent, different from the arrangement 
of four castes mentioned in the Vedic religion, as will be seen 
by any one reading those books. Many questions have 
arisen on this point, such as, which arrangement of society 
is the best of these all; or, whether this goodness of arrange- 
ment is relative; and whether there can be a change in it 
by reference to change of times; and, the welfare of society 
ilokasamgraha) has become a very important science at the 
present day in Western countries. But, as my present object 
is only to elucidate the import of the Gita, it is not necessary 
for me to consider those questions here. It cannot be doubted 
that at the time of the Gita, the arrangement of the four 
castes was rigidly enforced, and that it had originally been 
given effect to for the welfare of society. Therefore, I have 
to mention here emphatically, that lolcasamgraha according 
to the Gita means, giving to other people a living example 
•of how one can perform desirelessly all the various activities, 
which are allotted to one, according to the arrangement of the 
four castes. Sclents are not only the eyes, but also the 
preceptors of society. Therefore, in order to effect lokasamgraha 
as mentioned above, it becomes necessary for them to engage 
in such activities, as will prevent the disruption of the self- 
maintaining and self-uplifting capacity of society, and will 
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allow ’it te j ^lrow. after they have in the first place weeded 
out wJ'^eVefi' they might find faulty in the prevalent social 
arrang^ents^ having regard to the changed times and 
places^ as was done by Svetaketu. In order to effect universal 
welfare in this way, Janaka continued to rule till the end of 
his life instead of renouncing the world, and Manu consented 
to become the first king; and it is for this reason that there is 
frequent advice in the Gita to Arjuna to engage in the warfare, 
which was the law for him in accordance with the arrangement 
of the four castes, by the use of such expressions as the f ollowing:- 
"'svadJmrmam api mveksya m inkampitiim arhasi* ( Gi. 3, 31), i. e. 
‘*it is pot proper that you should bemoan having to perform that 
duty which is your lot according to your caste”: or, ^\svabhava- 
niyatam karma Jmrvan mipnoti Jdlbisam” (Gi. 18. 47), i. e., “by 
doing that duty which has been enjoined on you by the arrange- 
ment of the four castes, having regard to characteristic 
natures, you will not incur any sin”. No one says that one 
should not, to the best of one’s capacity, acquire the Knowledge 
of the Paramesvara. Nay, it is the doctrine also of the Gita 
that it is the highest duty of every human being in this world 
to acquire this Knowledge. But* as the benefit of one’s own 
Atman also includes exerting oneself to the fullest extent of 
one’s abilities, for the benefit of the all-pervading Atman, the 
Gita goes further and says that the Realisation of the identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman ultimately resolves itself into 
bringing about lokasamyrahu. Nevertheless, from the fact that 
a particular person has acquired Knowledge of the Brahman, 
it does not follow that he, on that account, becomes capable of 
personally taking part in all the various vocations in the 
world. Both Bhisma and Vyasa were great Jfianins, and great 
devotees of the Blessed Lord. But no one says that Vyasa 
could have carried out the work of warfare as well as Bhisma; 
and even if one considers the gods, one does not find that the 
work of destroying the world has been entrusted to Yisnu 
instead of Sankara. The state of being birth-released ( jivan- 
mukta) is the last stage of the mind s freedom from objects of 
pleasure, and of an equable and pure Reason, and of Metaphysical 
-excellence; it is not a test of excellence in Material vocations. 
Therefore, the Gita has again preached twice in the same chapter 
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that the Ja&nia must, after acquisition of KQowle(||e, continue' 
to perform that business or duty for the universal welfare,, 
which is consistent with his caste, and %hioh he had been 
performing during the whole of his life consistently witJi the 
arrangment of the four castes, which has been based on 
inherent qualities, because, it is likely that he will be an adept 
in that business alone; and that if he takes to any other 
business, there is a chance of harm being done to society (Gl. 3. 
35; 18. 47). This diverse capacity, which exists within every 
person, consistently with the god-given inherent natural 
characteristics, is known as 'adMkara’i qualification or autho- 
rity) ; and it has been stated in the Vedanta-Sutras, that “yavad' 
adhikdram avasthitir ddhikdrivEm'' (Ve. Su. 3. 3. 32), i. e., “even 
if a man has acquired the knowledge of the Brahman, he must 
go on performing those duties, which are his lot according to 
his qualification (adhikara), so long as he lives, for the welfare 
of society”. Some say that this injunction of the Vedanta-^ 
Sutras applies only to persons, who are really men of high 
authority; and if one considers the illustrations given in the 
commentaries on these Sutras, in support of the Sutra, it is 
seen that they are of Vyasa and other persons holding high 
authority. But, the original Sutra makes no mention of the 
greatness or the smallness of authority. Therefore, the word 
‘ adhikara' must be taken to mean high or low qualification of 
every kind; and if one considers minutely and independently 
what this qualification is, and how it is acquired, it is seen that 
in as much as the Paramesvara created man simultaneously 
with society, and society simultaneously with man, every 
human being, as a result of the arrangement of four castes, or 
of any other social arrangement consistent with the division, 
of inherent qualities, acquires, by birth, the high or low 
qualification of maintaining and uplifting society, according to 
his or her own powers, and proportionately with whatever 
intellectual capacity, authoritative capacity, financial capacity, 
or physical capacity is naturally possessed by him, or can be 
acquired by him having regard to his status in life. Just as 
extremely small wheels are necessary along with large wheels 
in order that any machine should work properly, so also- 
is it necessary that the authority of common-place persons- 
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should be exercised properly and fully in the same way as tho 
authority of superior persons like Vyasa and others, in order 
that the immense and ponderous activity or mechanism of the 
Cosmos should continue to work in a properly regulated 
manner. Because, if potters do not manufacture pots or 
weavers do not weave clothes, the maintenance of society 
(lokasamgraha) cannot be satisfactorily carried out, even if 
the king protects society properly; or, if the most insignificant 
pointsman or cabinman in a railway administration does not 
properly perform his duty, it will not be possible for the 
railway train to rush along with safety and with the speed 
of wind, both during the day and during the night, as it now 
does. Therefore, it follows from the above argument advanced 
by the writer of the Vedanta-Sutras, that even an ordinary 
person, and not only superior persons like Vyasa and others — 
whether such ordinary person is a king or is a poor man — 
must not, after acquisition of Knowledge, fail to exercise the 
large or small authority of carrying out public welfare, which 
has properly befallen him ; but should, so long as life lasts, 
execute that authority desirelessly, and as a matter of duty, 
to the fullest extant of his powers and his intelligence, and as 
far as circumstances will permit. It is not proper for him 
to say that if he does not do it, somebody else will ; because, 
in that case, not only does one man fall short in the 
performance of the total work of society, and thereby society 
lose its aggregate power, but, as another person cannot do that 
particular work as well as a Jnanin, the general welfare of 
society suffers to that extent. Besides, as has been mentioned 
above, the mental frame of other people is also disturbed by 
the example of Abandonment of Action by a Jnanin. It is 
true that the followers of the Samnyasa school sometimes say 
that when one’s own Atman has obtained Release, by the 
Mind having been purified as a result of Karma, one should 
be satisfied with that ; and without caring if the whole world 
goes to dogs, one should neither perform lolcasamgraha^ nor 
cause it to be performed — '' lokasamgrahadliarmam ca naiva 
kuryduTva kdrayeV^ (Ma. Bha. Asva. Anugita. 46. 39 ). But, 
it becomes quite clear from the justification which they 
advance about the life of Vyasa and others, or from the advice 

59—60 
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igivenby Vasistha or Pancasikha to Rama or Janaka to go on 
performing their duties of maintaining and uplifting society 
according to their authority till death, that the doctrine of the 
Saihnyasa school is one-sided, and is not a scientific verity 
which will stand firm at all times. Therefore, it must be said 
that one should not pay attention to this one-sided advice, and 
that the only path which is excellent and is consistent with 
the Sastras is to continue Action beneficial to society, so long 
life lasts, even after having acquired Realisation, and with 
due regard to one’s own qualification, following the illustration 
of the Blessed Lord Himself. Nevertheless, this lokasamgraha 
must not be performed, entertaining any Hope for Fruit 
(pJuilasa); because, if one entertains the Hope for Fruit, though 
it may be about lokamniqraha^ one cannot but suffer un- 
happiness, if that hope is frustrated. Therefore, a man should 
not entertain the proud or desireful thought that ‘ I shall 
bring about lokasamgrafia\ and a man has to bring about 
lokasamgraha merely as a duty. It is for the same reason 
that the Gita has used the rather longish phraseology 
of: '' lokasavigraham evapi sampasyan'\ i, e., “you must 
perform Action, keeping in sight ( sampasyan ) public 
welfare” (QL 3. 20), instead of saying that ' lokasamgrahartha* 
means, “for obtaining fruit in the shape of public welfare”. 
It is true that lokasamgraha is an important duty; but it must 
not be forgotten that the advice given by the Blessed Lord to 
Arjuna in the previous verse (Gi. 3. 19) that all acts should be 
performed being free from Attachment, applies equally to 
lokasamgraha. 

If it is proved by logical argument that the opposition 
between Jiiana and Karma is an opposition between Jnana and 
Desireful Karma, that there is no opposition between Jnana and 
Desireless Karma from the Metaphysical point of view, and that 
as Karma is unavoidable, and is also essential from the point 
of view of lokasamgraha, even a Jnanin must, so long as life 
lasts, continue to perform the duties of the four castes, accord- 
ing to his qualification, and without Attachment; and if the 
Gita says the same thing, a doubt naturally arises as to what 
becomes of the Saihnyasa (ascetic) state, out of the four states 
of life, which have been described in the Smrti texts of the 
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Tedic religion. In the Manu-Smrti and other Smrtis, the four 
states {asrama), namely, celibacy, householdership, living in 
•the woods, and asceticism have been mentioned; and it is there 
stated that after the Mind has been gradually purified by 
carrying out the duties of education (adhyayana), sacrificial 
ritual, charitable gifts etc. which befall a person according 
to the arrangement of the four castes, as prescribed by the 
SSstras, in the first three states of life, a man should in the end 
•literally give up all Action and renounce the world, and attain 
Release (See Manu. 6. 1 and 33-37). From this it follows, 
that according to all the writers of the Smrtis, though sacri- 
'ficial ritual and charitable gifts etc. are proper to the state of 
a householder, yet, their only purpose is the purification of the 
Mind, that is to say, to bring one to the stage of Realising that 
there is only one Atman in all created beings, by the gradual 
elimination of one’s Attachment to objects of pleasure, and of 
one’s self-serving Reason, which (elimination) results in the 
gradual increase of the desire to do good to others; and that 
once this mental state has been acquired, one must in the end 
literally abandon all Action and take to the fourth state of 
Sathnyasa (Asceticism) in order to obtain Release. This is the 
Path of Saihnyasa which was established by Sri Sathkaraoilrya 
in the present Kali-yuga, and Kalidasa, who followed the 
-teaching of the Smrtis, has described the powerful kings of 
•the Solar Dynasty { sunjavamsi ) , in the beginning of the 
Raghuvamsa as follows: — 

iaisave ’bhyastavidydriaih yanvane visayaimiam i 

vdrdhake munivrttindm yogenUnte tanufyajam n 

(Raghu. 1. 8.) 

that is, “they were such as performed abhydsa (brahmacarya) as 
children, took up the worldly life entailing the enjoyment of 
the objects of pleasure in their yonth. {grJtastJuisrama), they 
lived in the woods during old age, or led the life of a muni 
and ultimately took their Atman into the Brahman according 
tto the rules of the Saihnyasa state, by practising the Patafijala- 
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Yoga and gave up their lives. Similarly, it is stated in^the: 
Sukanuprasna in the Mahabharata that 

catuspadi hi nihsreni brahmaw^^^ pratisfhita l 
etam aruhya nihsrenim brahmaloke mahiyate II 

(San. 241. 15). 

that is, “ this ladder with four steps (in the shape of the four 
stages) ultimately leads to the state of the Brahman. When 
in this way, a man goes up this ladder from one state into the 
next higher state, he ultimately acquires greatness in the 
sphere of the Brahman”. And after that, the following order 
has been described, namely 

ka^yain pacayitvasu srepisthunesu ca trim i 
praorajec ca parain sthanain parivrajyarn anuttamam W 

(San. 244. 3). 

that is, “ a man should, in the three steps of this ladder, destroy 
as early as possible his kUbisa, that is, his faults in the shape 
of selfish tendencies, or Attachment to objects of pleasure, 
and should then renounce the world ; parivrajya, that is,, 
Samnyasa is the most excellent state of all ”. This same 
course of going from one state to another state of life has 
also been mentioned in the Manu-Smrti (Manu. 6. 4). But 
Manu had fully realised the fact that if in this way there was 
an inordinate increase in the desire of people to take up the 
fourth state, the activity in the world would be destroyed,, 
and society would ultimately be lamed. Therefore, after 
having definitely enjoined the performance of all activities 
which are necessary to be performed in the previous states 
of a householder, and which consisted of acts of valour or of 
universal welfare, Manu has laid down the clear limit in the 
following words, namely : 

grhasthastu yada pasyed valipalitam atmanah I 
apatyasyaiva capatyam tad aravyam samiasrayet II 

(Manu. 6. 2). 

that is, “ when his body has become covered with wrinkles, and' 
he has seen his own grand-children, the householder shouldi 
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ibecome a denizen of the woods, and should take Samnyasa”. 
The Manu-Smrti gives the following reason why this limit has 
^to be followed, namely : in coming to birth, every man brings 
on his back the three debts (duties) to the Rsis, to his ancestors, 
and to the deities. Therefore, until a man has discharged all 
these three obligations, that is, to the Rsis, by the study of 
Vedas; to the ancestors, by the procreation of off-spring ; and 
to the deities, by the performance of sacrificial ritual, he is 
not in a position to give up worldly life and take Samnyasa ; 
and if he does so, he will go to perdition as a result of his 
not having discharged the indebtedness which he has acquired 
as a result of his birth. (See, Manu. 6. 35-37 ; and the canon 
(mantra) from the Tai. Sam. quoted in the last chapter). 
According to ancient Hindu Law, a man s children, and even 
his grand-children, had to discharge the debts of their ancestors, 
without pleading the law of limitation; and they used to 
consider it a great misfortune to have to die without having 
discharged the debts due to others. When this fact is brought 
to mind; my readers will clearly understand what the intention 
of our law-givers was, in referring to the above-mentioned 
important social duties, as ‘ debts Kalidasa has said in the 
Raghuvamsa that all the kings belonging to the Solar Dynasty 
{ sunjavamsi ) led their lives according to the rules laid 
down by the Srartis, and that they used to leave the state of 
the householder after (not before) installing their sons on the 
throne, after the sons had grown up and become capable of 
ruling (Raghu. 7. 68). And there is statement in the 
Bhagavata (Bhag. 6. 5. 35-42), that because Narada advised 
the sons of Daksa Prajapati named Haryasva and also again 
his several other sons named Sabalasva to take to the Path of 
Samnyasa before they had married, and made Sarhnyasins of 
them, Daksa-Prajapati reprimanded Narada for this his unlaw- 
ful and objectionable behaviour, and laid a curse on him. From 
■this, the original idea of this arrangement of the four states 
appears to have been, that when a man has lived his worldly 
life according to the injunctions of the Sastras, and his children 
have become more capable than him, he should not interfei’e 
with their enthusiasm yielding to the interfering tendency of 
-old age ; but should become imbued solely with the idea of 
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acquiring Release ; and should of his own accord and volun- 
tarily give up worldly life. The same idea is conveyed in the 
advice given by Vidura to Dhrtarastra in the Viduraniti in the 
following words 

utpadya putran anrnamsca krtva 

vrttim ca tebhyo 'nuvidlidya kdmcit \ 
sthdne kumdrlh pratipadya sarvd 

aranyasamstho ’tha munir bubhuset II 

(Ma. Bha. U. 36. 39) 

that is, “ after a man has begotten sons in the state of a house- 
holder, and left no debts to be discharged by them, and made 
some arrangements for their maintenance, and after having 
got all ‘his daughters properly married, he should become 
a denizen of the woods and satisfy his desire of renouncing the 
world”; and the idea of ordinary people about worldly life 
in this country is more or less consistent with the dictates of 
Vidura. Nevertheless, as it was believed that giving up 
worldly -life and taking to Sarhnyasa was the highest ideal 
of manhood, the beneficial direction of the three previous stages 
of life laid down by the writers of the Srartis for the successful 
carrying out of the ordinary affairs of the world, gradually 
lost importance; and people came to the stage of saying, that 
if a man had at birth, or in comparatively young age, acquired 
Knowledge, it was not wrong for him to renounce the world 
at once without waiting to go through the other three stages — 
“ hrahmacaryad evapravrajet grhdd va vandd vd ” (Jaba. 4). For 
the same reason, Kapila has given the following advice to 
Syuniarasmi in the Gokapillya catechism in the Mahabharata, 
namely 

sarirapaktih karmdni jrldnam tu paramd gafih I 
kasaye karmabhih pakve rasajMne ca tisthati ll"*^ 

( San. 269 38 ) 

^ This verse has been adopted in the Samkarabhasj^a on the 
Vedanta-Sutras, and there it runs as follows:-— 

ka§ayapakt%h karmdni jndnam tu paramd gatih [ 
ku§dge karmabhih pakve tato jtidnalhpravartate \\ 

(Ye. 8u. Sam. Bha, 3. 4, 26 ) 

I have qaoted the verse here as I found it in the Mahabharata.. 
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that is, “the object of Karma is to eliminate the disease in the 
body in the shape of Attachment to objects of pleasure, and Jnana 
is the highest and the ultimate goal: when the disease in the 
shape of ignorance, or the kasaya, in the body is eliminated» 
as the result of Karma, desire for the Knowledge of the essence 
(msa^ is created”. In the same way, it is stated in the chapter on 
Release (rnoksa) in the Pihgalagita, that ^'nairasyani paramam 
sukham”, i. e , despair is the highest happiness” or, “yo 'sau 
prayantiko rogas tain trsnam tyajatah sukham", i. e., “until the 
fatal disease, in the shape of Desire, has left the body, there 
can be no happiness” { San. 174. 65 and 58 ). And in addition 
to the statements in the Jabala and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads, 
there are also statements in the Kaivalya and Narayan- 
opanisads that “wa Icarmana na prajaya dhanena tyagenaike 
amrtatmm anasuh”, i. e., “not by Karma, nor by progeny, or 
money, but by tyaga (Renunciation), is Release attained by 
some” (Kai. 1. 2; NSra. U. 12. 3. 3 and 78). If the doctrine of 
the Gita is that even a Jhanin must go on performing Action 
till the end, I must explain how these statements have to be 
disposed of. The same doubt arose in the mind of Arjuna, and 
he has in the beginning of the eighteenth chapter asked 
the Blessed Lord: — ^“then, explain to me what Renunciation 
(samnyasa) and Abandonment {tyaga) respectively are”. But 
before considering the reply given by the Blessed Lord to this 
question, it is necessary to consider here shortly another 
equally important Vedic Path of Action, which has been 
mentioned in the Smrti texts in addition to this Path of 
Renunciation. 

This path of four steps, namely, celibacy, householdership, 
living in the woods, and asceticism is known as the ‘Srmrta* 
path, that is, ‘the path prescribed by the writers of the Smrtis’. 
This arrangement of the four states has been made by the 
writers of the Smrtis, consistently with the growth in a man’s 
age, in order to mutually harmonise the contradictory state- 
ments in the Vedas, which enjoin the Performance of Action, 
as also the Abandonment of Action; and if the literal 
Abandonment of Action is considered the highest ideal, it would 
not be incorrect to consider the path of four steps laid down 
by the writers of the Smrtis for leading one’s life, as the means 
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or the preliminary preparation for reaching that ideal. It is 
true that if one accepts these rising steps of leading one s lif e» 
the activity of the world will not come to an end, and the 
Karma laid down by the Vedas, can be harmonised with the 
Knowledge expounded in the Upanisads. Yet, in as much as 
the state of the householder is the state which provides the 
other three states with food ( Manu. 6. 89), the importance of 
the state of a householder has ultimately been frankly 
acknowledged in the Manu-Smrti, and even in the Mahabharata 
in the following stanza: 

tjatlia mataram asrifya sarve jiraiiti jantavdh \ 

era in gar hast hy am airily a variant a itarasramah U 

( San. 268. 6) 

that is, ‘'as all living beings (jantavah ) live by the support of 
of the mother (earth), so also do the other three states live on 
the support of the state of a householder” ( See San, 268. 6; and 
Manu. 3. 77 ). And Manu has referred to the other three 
states of life as rivers, and to the state of the householder as 
the sea (Manu. 6. 90; Ma. Bha. San, 295. 39). If the importance 
of the state of a householder is thus unquestionable, where is 
the sense of the advice that one must sometime give up the 
state of the householder, and make a Renunciation of Action 
( harma-sainnyasayt Is it impossible to perform the duties of 
the state of a householder even after the acquisition of 
Knowledge? No; then, where is the sense of saying that a 
Jhanin should go out of worldly life? The perfect Jhanins 
who lead their lives desirelessly, are certainly more capable 
and fit for performing universal welfare, than ordinary people 
who entertain some selfishness or other in their hearts. There- 
fore, if a Jnanin is given permission to leave worldly life, 
just when his capacity has become perfect as a result of 
Knowledge, that society, for the benefit of which the arrange- 
ment of the four castes has been made, will suffer serious loss. 
The case would be different if some persons left society and 
went to live in the forest for want of physical strength; and 
that must have been the idea of Manu in relegating 
Renunciation (sainnyasa) to old age. But, as has been stated 
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:^above, this beneficial limit was not observed. Therefore, 
although the writers of the Smrtis had created the rising ladder 
of the four states, in order to harmonise the two-fold order of 
the Vedas, viz., to perform Action, and to give up Action, the 
Blessed Lord, who was undoubtedly as competent, or even 
more competent that the writers of the Smrtis, to harmonise 
these dictates of the Vedas, has Himself revived, and fully 
supported, in the form of the Bhagavata religion, the Path 
which combines Karma with Jnana, and which was followed 
by Janaka and others in ancient times. The difference 
between the two is, that in the Bhagavata doctrine, reliance is 
not placed only on Metaphysical ideas, but the additional easy 
remedy of Devotion to Vasudeva has been added. But, a 
detailed discussion of this matter will be made later on in the 
thirteenth chapter. Although the Bhagavata religion is 
Devotional, yet, as it has adopted the important principle 
enunciated in the Path prescribed by Janaka, namely, that 
after the acquisition of the Knowledge of the Paramesvara, 
a Jnanin should not take to Sarhnyasa in the shape of 
Abandonment of Action, but should go on desirelessly perfor- 
ming all his activities till death for universal welfare, giving 
up the Hope for Fruit of Action {pitalasa), both paths are 
identical from the point of view of Karma, that is to say, they 
both embody the union of Jhanawith Karma, or are Activistic. 
As the first protagonists of this Activistic religion were the 
two Rsis, Nara and Narayana, who were living incarnations of 
the Parabrahman, the ancient name of this religion is the 
‘Narayanlya Religion’. Though, both these Rsis had acquired 
the highest Knowledge, they advised people to perform Action 
desirelessly, and did so themselves (Ma. Bha. U. 48. 21); and 
therefore, this religion has been described in the Mahabharata 
by saying: ''p?'avrttilaksanas caiva dharmo nardyanatrnakoK' (Ma. 
Bha. San. 347. 81 ), or, “ pravrtiUakmnam dharmani rsir narayano 
'bravlV' — the religion propounded by the Rsi Narayana was life- 
long Activistic (Ma. Bha. San. 217. 2). This religion is the 
Satvata or Bhagavata religion, and it has been clearly stated 
in the Bhagavata, that the form of this Satvata or original 
Bhagavata religion was 'naiskarmya4akmna\ that is, desirelessly 
Activistic ( See Bhag. 1. 3. 8 and 11. 4. 6). This Activistic 
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path was also known as ‘Yoga*, as is clear from the line 

^'pravrttilakmno yogah jHanam samnyasalaksanarn"* in the 
Anugita (Ma. Bha. Asva. 43. 25); and, that is why the religion 
propounded in the Gita by Sri Krena, who was the incarnation 
of NarSyana, to Arjuna, who was the incarnation of Nara, has 
been called ‘Yoga’ in the Gita itself. Some persons now-a-days 
believe that the Bhagavata and the Smarta paths originally came 
into existence as a result of a difference between the objects of 
worship; but according to me, this belief is wrong; because, 
although the objects of worship in these two paths may be 
different, yet the Metaphysical Knowledge contained in both is 
the same; and when the Metaphysical foundation of both was 
the same, it is not likely that these ancient Jhanins, who were 
steeped in this Supreme Knowledge, would have kept up 
differences between themselves, merely on account of a differ-* 
ence in the objects of worship. For this reason, it is stated 
both in the Bhagavadgita (9. 14) and in the Sivagita (12. 4) that 
whatever is worshipped, the worship ultimately reaches 
one and the same Paramesvara; and these two deities 
have been described in the Narayanlya doctrine in the 
Mahabharata as being identical, by saying that Narayana 
is the same as Rudra, that the worshippers of Narayana 
were the worshippers of Rudra, and the enemies of 
Narayana, the enemies of Rudra (Ma. Bha. San. 341. 20-26 
and 342. 129). I do not say that the difference between Saivism 
and Vaisnavism did not exist in ancient times. What I mean 
to say is that the original reason for the difference between 
the Smarta and Bhagavata paths, was not the difference in 
the objects of worship, namely, Siva and Visnu ; and that these 
two paths must have first come into existence as a result of 
a difference of opinion on an important point, namely, whether 
Asceticism or Activism should be followed after the acqui- 
sition of Knowledge. After a considerable lapse of time, when 
this Activistic path or Karraa-Yoga of the original Bhagavata 
religion ceased to exist, and it got its present form of the pure 
worship of Visnu, that is to say, a more or less Non-Activistic- 
form, and on that account, people began to fight with each 
other merely on the ground that the deity of one was Siva> 
whereas the deity of the other was Visnu, the words ‘Smarta’^ 
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and ‘ BhSgavata ’ became respectively synonymous with- 
‘ Saiva ’ and ‘Vaisnava and ultimately the Vedanta of these 
present-day followers of the Bhagavata religion (Dualism or 
Qualified Monism), and their astrology, that is to say, the 
observance of the eleventh day of the month, as also the way 
of applying the sandal-wood paste on the forehead, became 
different from the Srnarta way. But, it becomes quite clear 
from the word * Srnarta ’ that these differences were not real, 
that is, original. As the Bhagavata religion was promulgated 
by the Blessed Lord Himself, there is no wonder that the object 
of worship in it should be the Blessed Lord Sri Krsna or Visnu. 
But, as the root-meaning of the word ‘ Srnarta ’ is ‘ prescribed 
by the Smrtis the deity worshipped according to the Srnarta path 
need not be Siva; because, it is nowhere stated in the works 
of Manu or other ancient Smrti texts, that Siva is the only 
deity which should be worshipped. On the other hand, Visnu 
has been mentioned more often, and in some places Ganapati 
and other deities are also mentioned. Besides, as both the 
deities Siva and Visnu are Vedic, that is, as both have been 
mentioned in the Vedas, it is not proper to refer to only one 
of them as ‘ Srnarta ’. Besides, Sri Sarhkaracarya is looked 
upon as a protagonist of the Srnarta religion ; yet, Sarada 
(goddess of learning — Trans.) is the deity worshipped in the 
Sarakara monasteries ; and wherever there has been occasion, 
in the Samkarabhasya to refer to the worship of an idol, the 
Acarya has referred, not to the Siva-lihga, but to the Saligrama 
that is, the image of Sri Visnu (Vtj. Su. Sam. Bha. 1, 2. 7; 
1. 3. 14 and 4. 1. 3; Chan. Sam. Bha. 8. 1. 1). There is also a 
tradition that the worship of the Pahcayatana (group of five 
deities) was first started by Sarhkaracarya. Therefore, it 
follows that according to the original meaning of these words,, 
people disregarded whether a person worshipped Siva or Visnu, 
and considered those as SMARTA, whose ultimate ideal 
was to first go through worldly life in youth as prescribed 
by the Sastras, and consistently with the arrangement of 
the four states laid down systematically and in detail 
in the Smrti texts, and to take Saihnyasa, or the fourth 
state, by giving up Action altogether in old age; and 
considered those as BHAGAVATA, who believed that all the 
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Actions appropriate to the state of a householder should be 
performed desirelessly till death, according to the advice of 
the Blessed Lord, simultaneously with the acquisition of 
Knowledge and with the possession of a passionate devotion 
to the Blessed Lord ; and in these meanings, these two words 
are respectively synonymous with Sarhkhya and Yoga or 
Saihnyasa and Karma-Yoga. Saihnyasa subsequently ceased 
to exist as a state of life, whether as a result of the incarna- 
tions taken by the Blessed Lord, or because the importance of 
the state of a householder, which included Spiritual Knowledge, 
began to be realised; and it has been included among the Kali- 
varjya, that is, those things which are prohibited in the Kali- 
yuga according to the Sastras But, later on the protagonists 
of the Buddhist and the Jain religions accepted the opinions of 
the Kapila-Samkhya school, and brought into prominence the 
doctrine that Release is impossible unless a man takes 
Saihnyasa, and gives up worldly life. It is well-known in 
history that Buddha himself gave up his kingdom and his wife 
and children and entered the Saihnyasa state in youth. 
Although Sri Sarhkaracarya refuted the Jain and Buddhistic 
doctrines, yet the path of Asceticism, which was principally 
put into vogue by the Jains and Buddhists, was allowed to 
remain by the Acarya as being the Saihnyasa prescribed by 
the Srutis and the Smrtis; and he has, therefore, interpreted 
the Gita as supporting the Saihnyasa path. But, really 
speaking the Gita is not a work which supports the Smarta 
path ; and although the earlier portions of it refer to the Saihkhya 
or the Saihnyasa path, the later portions, which contain the 
conclusion, support the Activistic or Bhagavata religion, as 

^ See the chapter of Kali-varjya in the third part (^pariccheda) 
oi Nirnaya-Sindhu, Here, the Smrti texts, aynihotram gaimlam^ 
hham saThnydsam palapaitrkam i devardc ca sutotpattih kalau panca 
vivarjayeV^ *1, and saihnydsak ca na kartavyo hrahmanem vijdnatd^\ etc., 
are mentioned. The first of these two texts means that agnihotray 
(perpetual sacred fire), slaughter of cows, Saihnyasa, partaking of 
meat at the time of the performance of the kraddha (ancestpr- 
worship), and niyoga (procreating ofi-spring from the wife of another 
. -Trans.), these five are prohibited in the Kaliyuga, The prohibition 
against Saihnyasa, out of these, was removed by Saihkaracarya, 
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lias been mentioned by me already in the first chapter to have 
been stated by the author of the Mahabharata itself. As both ■ 
these paths are Vedic, it is possible to harmonise them with 
each other to a considerable extent, if not wholly. But 
harmonising them in this way, is one thing, and saying that 
the Gita supports only the Path of Renunciation, and that the 
references in it to the Path of Enargism as being productive of 
Release, are merely praise, is quite a different thing. As 
a result of difference in taste, one man may prefer the Sraarta 
religion to the Bhagavata religion; or he may consider as 
more convincing the reasons which are commonly given 
in support of the Abandonment of Action. I will not deny 
that possibility. For instance, no one has any doubt that 
Sri Sarhkaracarya favoured the Smarta or Sathnyasa path 
and looked upon all other paths as based on ignorance. But,, 
on that account, one cannot conclude that that was the 
purport of the Gita. If you do not accept the doctrines laid 
down by the Gita, do not follow them. But, it is not proper on 
that account to interpret the statement, “there are, in this 
world, two independent Nisthas or paths leading to Release 
for living one’s life,” made in the commencement of the Gita, as 
meaning that: “the Sara nyasa path is the only true and superior 
path”. These two paths, which have been described in the 
Gita, have been current in the Vedic religion, independently 
of each other, even from before the days of Janaka and 
Yajnavalkya; and we see that persons like Janaka, on whom 
the duty of the maintenance and uplift of society had befallen,, 
as a result of their status as Ksatriyas, or hereditarily, or 
as a result of their own prowess, continued their activities 
desirelessly, even after the acquisition of Knowledge; and were 
spending their lives in bringing about the benefit of the world. 
Bearing in mind this status of certain persons in society, the 
Mahabharata contains two such distinct statements, according 
to difference in status, as, “sukham jivavti munayo hhaik^aort- 
tim samasntah'' , i. e., “ascetics living in the woods, joyfully 
accept the status of beggars” (San. 178. 11), and "dav.ia em hi 
rajendra k^radharmo na murujamm", i. e., “it is the duty of 
the Ksatriyas to maintain and uplift people by punishment, and 
not to shave off the hair on their heads” ( San. 23. 46). But, 
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from this, one must not conclude that Karma-Yoga was the 
.proper duty only for the Ksatriyas, who were responsible for 
the maintenance of society. The true meaning of the above 
statement from the science of Karma-Yoga is, that every man 
must, after the acquisition of Knowledge, go on performing 
‘those duties, which are his according to his qualification 
^(adhikara); and it is on this account, that it is stated in the 
Bharata that, “esa purvatara vritltir hrahinaTiasya vidMyate'' (San. 
237), i. e., “even the Brahmins used, in ancient times, to continue 
Yajhas and Yagas, according to their qualification, after the 
acquisition of Knowledge”; and in the Manu-Smrti, the Vedic 
Karma-Yoga has been considered more proper for all classes 
than the Samnyasa path ( Manu. 6. 86-96). It is also nowhere 
stated that the Bhagavata religion exists only for the 
Ksatriyas; but on the other hand, it has been praised by saying 
that it is accessible even to women, Sudras etc. ( Gi. 9. 32 ); 
and there are also definite stories in the Mahabharata that 
iihis religion was followed by the Tuladhara, or a merchant, 
and Vyadha, or a hunter, and that these taught it to the 
Brahmins (San. 261; Vana. 215); and the illustrations, which 
are given in the books on the Bhagavata religion, of prominent 
persons who followed the Desireless Karma-Yoga are not only 
-of Ksatriyas like Janaka and Sri Krsna, but also of learned 
Brahmins like Vasistha, Jaigisavya, Vyasa and others. 

Although the Gita supports only the Energistic Path, 
it must not be forgotten that it does not look upon the path of 
performing Action without Knowledge as leading to Release. 
There are also two paths of performing Knowledge-less 
Actions. The one is of performing Actions hypocritically 
f with dawftAa), or with an ungodly (as^^ri) frame of mind; and 
the other, is of performing them with religious faith {sraddha). 
Out of these, the path of hypocrisy, or the dsurl path, was 
^considered objectionable and productive of perdition, not only 
by the Gita, but also by the writers of the Mimarhsa ; and even 
in the Rg-Veda, religious faith has been extolled in many 
places (Rg. 10. 151 ; 9. 113. 2 and 2. 12. 5). But, the Mimarhsa 
jschool says, with regard to those who perform Karma without 
Knowledge, but putting faith in the Sastras, that if a man 
performs ritual throughout life merely with religious faith, 
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^nd relying on the Sastras, he will ultimately attain Release, 
though he may not have had a true Realisation of the form 
of the Paramesvara. I have stated in the last chapter that 
this path of the Mimaihsa school has been current from very 
ancient times in the shape of the Karma-kanda. Jaimini says 
that it is nowhere stated either in the Veda-Sarhhitas or 
in the Brahmanas that the Path of Samnyasa was essential ; 
and that, on the other hand there are clear statements in the 
Vedas, that Release is attained by remaining in the state 
of a householder (Ve. Su. 3. 4. 17-20); and this statement of 
his is not without foundation. Because, this ancient path of 
of the Karma-kanda came to be first looked upon as inferior 
only in the Upanisads. Although the Upanisads are Vedic, 
yet, they are later in point of time than the Saihhitas and the 
Brahmanas, as is clear from the method of dealing with the 
subject-matter adopted in them. It is not that people had not 
acquired the Knowledge of the Paramesvara before that date. 
But the opinion that a man should apathetically abandon 
Action, after the acquisition of Knowledge, in order to attain 
Release, first began to be acted upon only at the time of the 
Upanisads; and thereafter, the Karma-kanda described in the 
Saihhitas and in the Brahmanas came to be looked upon as 
inferior. Before that date, Karma was considered superior. 
When the Path of Samnyasa, that is, of Knowledge coupled 
■with apathy towards the world, thus became preponderant 
in the time of the Upanisads, Jhanins naturally began 
to neglect ritualistic sacrifices, as also the religious 
injunctions prescribed for the four castes; and the idea that 
universal welfare {lokasavigraha) was a duty, began to lose 
.ground. It is true that the writers of the Smrtis have stated 
in their works, that the sacrificial Karma enjoined in the 
Srutis, and the duties proper for the four castes enjoined in the 
Bmrtis must be performed during the state of a householder ; 
and they have in that way praised that state. But, as even 
according to the writers of the Smrtis, indifference towards 
the world, or the state of Asceticism, was excellent, it was 
mot possible that the inferiority placed on the Karma-kanda 
by the Upanisads, should be reduced by the arrangement of 
the four stages of life enjoined in the Smrtis. In this state of 
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tliingB, the Gita has come forward to harmonise the Jnana- 
kanda with the Karma-kanda, without deprecating either, hy 
tacking on both of them to Devotion. The Gita accepts 
the doctrines of the writers of the Upanisads that there is 
no Release without Jnana, and that by sacrificial ritualistic 
Karma, one can at most attain heaven (Munda. 1. 2. 10; 
Ql. 2. 41-45). But, it is also a doctrine of the Gita, that 
in order that the affairs of the world should go on, the wheel 
of Yajnas, or of Karma, must be kept going on; and that 
it is foolish to give up Karma at any time ; and therefore, 
the Gita advises that instead of performing the sacrificial 
ritual and other acts prescribed by the Srutis, or the worldly 
activity enjoined by the arrangement of the four castes, 
merely with religious faith and ignorantly, one should perform 
them with a frame of mind which combines Spiritual 
Knowledge with indifference towards the world and merely as 
a duty, so that the Karma which is performed will not obstruct 
Release, and at the same time, the circle of the Yajnas will 
not be disrupted. It need not be said that this skill of the 
Gita of harmonising the Jnana-kanda with the Karma-kanda 
(that is, Sarhnyasa and Karma) is better than what the writers 
of the Smrtis have done ; because, by the path prescribed in 
the Gita, the benefit of the collective Atman, which pervades 
the creation, is achieved without at the same time in any way 
prejudicing the benefit of the individual Atman. The Mimaihsa 
school says that as Karma is eternal, and is enjoined by the 
Vedas, one must perform it although one may not have 
acquired Knowledge; many (but not all) writers of the 
Upanisads treat Karma as inferior, and say that it must be 
given up by cultivating indifference towards the world; or, at 
any rate, one may safely say, that they are inclined to do so; 
and the writers of the Smrtis harmonise these two opinions by 
differentiating between youth and old age, and relying on the 
arrangement of the four states, and by saying that Actions 
should be performed in the three previous states of life, and 
that after the Mind has been purified by the performance of 
Actions, one should in old age give up Action and renounce- 
the world. But the path prescribed by the GitS is different- 
from all these three paths. Though there is an opposition 
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between Jnana and Desire-prompted Action, there is no* 
opposition between Jnana and Desireless Action; therefore, the 
Gita asks you to perform all Actions desirelessly, and never to 
give them up. If these four doctrines are compared with each 
other, it will be seen that all accept the position that Karma is 
necessary before Knowledge is acquired. But, the Upanisads 
and the Gita say that Actions performed in tjhat state and 
merely with religious faith do not yield any fruit except heaven, 
AS to whether Karma should or should not be performed after 
this, that is, after the acquisition of Knowledge, there is a 
difference of opinion even among the writers of the Upanisads. 
Some of the Upanisads say, that the man who has become fit 
for Release after all desire has been destroyed in his heart as a 
result of Knowledge, need not perform Desire-prompted 
Actions, which lead only to heaven; and, other Upanisads,. 
such as, Isavasya etc., insist that all these Actions must 
nevertheless be kept going on in order that the activities of 
the world should go on. It is quite clear that the Gita accepts 
the second one out of these two paths prescribed by the 
Upanisads (Gi, 5. 2). But, though it may be said that the Jhauin> 
who has become fit for Release, should go on desirelessly 
performing all Actions for universal welfare, a doubt naturally 
arises here as to why he should perform such Karma like 
sacrificial ritual, which leads only to heaven. Therefore, this 
doubt has been raised in the beginning of the eighteenth 
chapter, and the Blessed Lord has given His clear decision, 
that in as much as, “sacrificial ritual, charity, austerity” 
etc., always have the effect of purifying the Mind, and of 
making the Mind more and more desireless, “these actions 
also” (etany apt) should be performed by the Jnanin desire- 
lessly, continually, and without Attachment, for social 
(Ql. 18. 6.). When all acts are desirelessly performed Tn this 
way, that is, with the intention of dedicating them to the 
Paramesvara, that amounts to the performance of a stupendous 
Yajna in the wide sense of the term; and then, the Karma 
performed for the sake of this Yajfia does not become a source 
of bondage (Gl. 4. 23). Not only that ; but as all these Actions 
have been performed desirelessly, they do not produce the 
bondage-creating result in the shape of the attainment of 

61 — 62 
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Tieaven, whicTi springs from sacrificial ritual, and do not 
■stand in the way of Release. In short, although the Karma- 
kanda of the Mimarhsa school has been kept intact in the Gita, 
yet, it has been kept intact in such a way, that it definitely 
leads to Release instead of making a person journey to and 
from heaven, since all Actions have to be performed desire- 
lessly. It must be borne in mind that this is the important 
•difference between the Karma-mErga prescribed by the 
Mimarhsa school and the Karma-Yoga prescribed by the Gita ; 
and that both are not the same. 

I have, thus, explained that the Bhagavadgita has advocated 
“the Activistic Bhagavata religion or the Karma-Yoga, as also 
what the difference is, between this Karma-Yoga and the 
Karma-kanda of the Mimarhsa school. I shall now consider 
the difference in principles between the Karma-Yoga of the 
'Gita and the arrangement of the four states made by the writers 
of the Srnrtis on the authority of the Jhana-kanda. This 
difference is very subtle; and strictly speaking, there is no need 
to enter into a fruitless discussion about this matter. Both 
accept the position that every one must perform the duties 
proper to the first two states of life for the purification of the 
Mind. The only point of difference is whether after the 
acquisition of Knowledge, one should continue performing 
Action or renounce the world. Here, some are likely to think 
that as such Jnanins are necessarily few and far between, it is 
not necessary to trouble much about whether these few persons 
perform or do not perform Action. But this position is not 
correct; because, as the conduct of the Jnanins is considered 
exemplary by other people, and also as every man directs his 
behaviour from the very beginning according to what his 
ultimate end is, the question ‘what the Jnanin should do’ is 
a very important question from the general point of view. It 
is true that the Smrti texts say that a Jnanin should finally 
renounce the world. But, as has been stated above, there are 
eacceptions even to this rule according to the directions of the 
iSmrtis. For instance, in the Brhadaranyakopanisad, Yajiia- 
valkya has given a considerable amount of advice about the 
Knowledge of the Brahman to Janaka; but, he has nowhere 
■«aid to Janaka: “you now give up ruling and renounce the 
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world”. It is stated there, on the contrary, that those Jhanins 
who give up worldly life after the acquisition of Knowledge, 
do so because they do not like ( na kamayanfe) worldly life 
< Br. 4. 4. 22 ). From this, the opinion of the Brhadaranya- 
kopanisad seems clearly to be that taking or not taking 
Saihnyasa, after the acquisition of Knowledge, is a matter 
purely within the discretion of everybody; and that there is 
no permanent relationship between the Knowledge of the 
Brahman and Sarhnyasa; and this statement in the Brhadar- 
anyakopanisad has been explained in the same way in the 
Vedanta-Sutras (Ve. Su. 3. 4. 15). Samkaracarya has definitely 
laid down that it is not possible to attain Release unless Action 
is abandoned after the acquisition of Knowledge; and he has 
attempted to show in his Bhasya that all the Upanisads 
are in favour of that proposition. Nevertheless, even Sri 
Samkaracarya has admitted that there is no objection to one’s 
performing Actions till death, according to one’s own qualifica- 
tion in life, even after the acquisition of Knowledge, as was 
done by Janaka and others. (See Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 3. 3. 32; and 
Oi. Sam. Bha. 2. 11 and 3. 20). From this it is clear that even 
the school of Samnyasa or the Smrtis do not look upon the 
performance of Action, after the acquisition of Knowledge, as 
objectionable; and that this school of thought allows some 
Jiianins to perform Actions according to their own qualifica- 
tions, though as exceptions. The Gita widens the scope of this 
exception and says that every Jiianin must go on performing 
the duties enjoined on the four castes, even after the acquisition 
of Knowledge, as a matter of duty, and for universal welfare. 
It, therefore, follows that though the religion of the Gita is 
more comprehensive, the principle established by it is faultless, 
even from the point of view of the Samnyasa school; and if 
one reads the Vedanta-Sutras independently, he will notice that 
even in them, the Karma- Yoga combined with Knowledge has 
been considered acceptable as being a kind of Sarhnyasa. (Ve. 
‘Su. 3. 4. 26; 3. 4. 3*2-35).* Nevertheless, it is necessary to shc^ 

^ This portion of the Vodan a-8«fcras has been interpreted in 
a slightly different way in the Samkarabhasya. But, accoiding to 
me, the words ^^vihiiattvac cakramak irnidpi^^ ( 3. 4. 32) mean: ‘‘ there 
is no objection to the Jfianin doing the various acts prescribed for 
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what becomes of the fourth state or SamnySsa in the shape of 
Abandonment of Action, which has been prescribed in the 
Smrti texts, if Karma has to be performed lifelong, though 
desirelessly. Arjuna was thinking that the Blessed Lord 
would sometime or other say to him that it was not possible to 
attain Belease unless sometime or other Saihyasa in the shape 
of Abandonment of Action was taken ; and that, he would then 
get a chance of giving up fighting on the authority of some- 
thing the Blessed Lord had Himself said. But, when Arjuna 
saw that the Blessed Lord did not even touch the question of 
SamnySsa by Abandonment of Action till the end of the- 
seventeenth chapter, and that He over and over again advised 
the Abandonment of the Fruit of Action, he, in the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth chapter, has at last said to the Blessed 
Lord : “ then, tell me the difference between Samnyasa 
(Renunciation) and Tyaga (Abandonment) In replying tO’ 
this question of Arjuna, the Blessed Lord says : “ O Arjuna, if 
you think that the path of Karma-Yoga which I have 
described so far, does not include Samnyasa, you are wrong, 
Karma-Yogins divide all Actions into ' kamya', that is, Actions 
performed with an Attached frame of mind, and ‘ niskama 
that is, Actions performed without Attachment. (These two 
are referred to as ‘ pravrtta ’ and ‘ nivrtta ’ Action respectively 
in the Manu-Smrti 12. 89). Out of these, the Karma-Yogin 
totally gives up all Actions which fall into the category of 
Desireful Actions, that is to say, he makes a ‘ Samnyasa ’ 

, (Renunciation) of them. That leaves the ni^ksama (Desireless^ 
or the nivrtta Actions. It is true that the Karma-Yogin. 
performs these Desireless (niskama) Actions ; but in performing, 
them he has made a ‘ Tyaga ’ ( Abandonment ) of the Hope for 
Fruit. In short, how does one escape Sarhnyasa or Tyaga, 
even in the Path of Karma-Yoga? Whereas the followers of 
the Sinrtis literally renounce Karma, the Yogins in the Path 
of Karma-Yoga renounce instead, the Hope for the Fruit of 

» ' 

the various states, because they are proper (vihita)”. In short, 
acdbrding to me, the Yedauta-Butras have accepted both tbs' 
positions of the JSanin performing Actions, and also not perform- 
ing them, 
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Action. But, in either case, Sarhnyasa is a common factor ” 
•(See my commentary on Gi. 18. 1-6). Nay, that man who 
has started performing all Actions desirelessly and with 
the idea of dedicating them to the Paramesvara, must 
be said to be an ‘ eternal ascetic ’ i^rdtya-samnyasin'), though he 
may be a householder (Gi. 5. 3). This is the principal doctrine 
of the Bhagavata religion; and it is this doctrine which has 
been preached by Narada to Yudhisthira in the Bhagavata- 
Purana after he had first explained to him the duties of the 
four states of life. As has been stated by Vaman Pandit in 
his commentary on the Gita, that is, in the Yathartha Dipika 
(18. 2), it is not that there is no Samnyasa unless a man 
“shaves off his hair, and throws away the sacred thread’’; or, 
takes a staff in his hand and goes about begging; or, gives up 
all Action and goes and lives in the forest. Renunciation 
{samnyasa) and indifference towards the world {vairagya) are 
properties of the Mind; they are not the properties of the staff, 
or of the hair on the head, or of the sacred thread. If one says 
that they are the properties of the staff etc. and not of the 
Mind or of Knowledge, then even the man who holds the 
handle of the royal umbrella or of any umbrella, must get the 
same Release as is obtained by a Sarnnyasin. It is stated in 
the conversation between Janaka and Sulabha, that: 

tridartdadisu yady asti mokso jndnena kasyacit \ 

chatradisu knfham na syat tidyahetau parigrahe ii 

(San. 320. 42). 

Because, in either case taking the staff in the hand is a common 
factor. In short, the control of the body, of the speech, and of 
the mind is the true Uridanda\ (three-fold staff), (Manu. 12; 10); 
and the true Samnyasa is the Renunciation of the ll«|Sre- 
prompted frame of Mind (Gl. 18. 2); and as one cannot e^pe 
that Samnyasa in the Bhagavata religion (Gl, 6, 2), so also can 
one not escape the Action of keeping the mind steady or of 
eating etc. in Samkhya philosophy. Then, where is the sense 
of making childish objections that the Path of Karma-Yoga 
does not include Samnyasa in the shape of Abandonment of 
.Action, and is, therefore, contrary to the injunctions of the 
Smrtis or unacceptable; and fighting about white clothes or 
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saffron-coloured robes? Tbe Blessed Lord has candidly andl 
without bias said that : 

ekam samkhyam ca yogam ca yah pasyati sa paiyati I 

(Gl. 5. 5.) 

that is, “ that man is truly wise who has realised that 
Samkhya and (Karma-) Yoga are not two from the point of 
view of Release, but are one and the same”; and it is stated even 
in the Bh&rata that, “ samkhyayoyena tulyo hi dharma ekunia- 
seutah” (S&n. MS. 74 >, that is, “the Ekantika or Bhagavata 
religion is equal in merit to the Saihkhya religion”. In short, 
in as much as true indifference to the world (vairayya) or 
‘ eternal renunciation ’ {nityasaninyasa), (5. 3), consists in 
merging all selfish interests in universal interests, and in 
desirelessly performing all duties which befall one in worldly 
life according to one’s own qualifications, so long as life lasts, 
for the welfare of all created beings, and purely as duties, 
those who follow the Path of Karma-Yoga never literally 
abandon Karma and beg. But, though there may be this 
seeming difference in outward action, the essential principles 
of Renuciation {sanmyaml and Abandonment {tydya) continue 
in the Path of Karma-Yoga ; and therefore, the Gita lays down 
the ultimate doctrine that there is no opposition between the 
Desireless Karma-Yoga and the arrangement of states of life 
according to the Smrti texts. 

From what has been stated above, it might be thought by 
some that an attempt has been made in the Gita to harmonise 
the Karma-Yoga with the Path of Renunciation, because, the 
Path of Renunciation prescribed by the Smrtis was an 
ancient religion ; and that the Path of Karma-Yoga was a 
latOT creation. But, anybody will see that such is not the 
case, if the matter is considered from the historical point of 
view. 1 have already stated before that the most ancient form 
of the Vedic religion consisted of the Karma-kanda. By the 
Knowledge imparted in the Upanisads, the Karma-kanda 
gradually became inferior, and Saihnyasa in the shape of 
Abandonment of Action gradually came into vogue. This was 
the second step in the growth of the tree of the Vedic 
religion. But even in those times, philosophers like Janaka 
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and others used to harmonise the Karma-kanda with the 
Knowledge propounded in the Upanisads, and to go on 
desirelessly performing Actions till death. Therefore, this 
second stage of the tree of Vedic religion must be said 
to fall into two classes ; the one was the class to which 
Janaka and others belonged, and the other was the 
class to which Yajhavalkya and others belonged. The 
arrangement of stages of life made in the Smrtis was the third 
step. But, this third step was also two-fold like the second 
step. It is true that the Smrti texts praise the worth of the 
fourth state of life entailing the Abandonment of Action; but 
at the same time, the Karma-Yoga, which included Knowledge 
and which was followed by Janaka and others, has also been 
mentioned by the Smrti texts as an alternative for the Samnyasa 
state. For instance, take the Manu-Smrti, which is the founda- 
tion of all the Smrti texts. It is stated in the sixth chapter of 
this Smrti, that a man should gradually rise from the state of 
the celibate to the states of the house-holder and of the denizen 
of the woods, and should ultimately take up the fourth state,, 
which entailed the Abandonment of Action. But, when this 
description of the fourth state, that is, of the religion of 
ascetics (Yatins) is over, Manu, after saying by way of 
introduction that: **I have so far described the religion of 
Yatins, that is, of Saihnyasins; I will now explain the Karma- 
Yoga of the Vedic Saihnyasins”, and explaining how the state 
of the householder is superior to the other states, goes on to 
describe the Karma-Yoga to be followed in the desireless 
state of the householder, as an alternative for the Saihnyasa 
state or for the religion of Yatins (Manu. 6. 86-96); and later 
on in the twelvth chapter, this religion has been described as 
the “Vedic Karma-Yoga”, and it is stated that this path is 
as nilxsreyasakaray that is, as productive of Release as the fourth 
state (Manu. 12. 86-90). The doctrine of Manu also finds a 
place in the Yajhavalkya-Smrti. In the third chapter of this 
Smrti, after the description of the religion of Yatins is over, 
the conjunction *or’ {atliava) is used, and then it is stated that 
even the householder, who is a devotee of Knowledge, and who 
speaks the truth, attains Release (without taking Samnyasa), 
(See Yajna. 3. 204 and 205). In the same way, Yaska has 
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stated in liis Nirukta, that the ascetics, who abandon Action, 
as also the Karma-Yc«ins, who perform Action though they 
have acquired Knowledge, go to the next life by the devayUm 
path (Ni. 14, 9). Another authority in support of this 
proposition, besides Yaska, is of the writers of the 
Dharma-Sutras. These Dharma-Sutras are in prose and 
scholars believe them to be earlier in point of time than 
the Smrti texts, which are written in verse. We are not 
concerned at the moment with considering whether this 
opinion is correct or not. Whether it is correct or incorrect, 
the only important thing we have to consider in the present 
ohapter is that the importance of the state of a householder 
or of the Karma-Yoga has, in these works, been stated to be 
more than has been done in the statements quoted above from 
the Manu and the Yajnavalkya Smrtis. Manu and Yajna- 
valkya have referred to the Karma- Yoga as an alternative 
for the fourth state ; but Baudhayana and Apastaihba have 
not done so ; and they have clearly stated that the state of 
the house-holder is the most important state, and that 
immortality is subsequently attained in that state only. In 
the BaudhUyana Dharma-Sutras, after referring to the 
statement “jayamano mi brahmanas tribhir rnavd jayate " — ■ 
that is, “every Brahmin in coming to birth brings with 
himself the burden of three debts ” etc. found in the Taittirlya- 
Saihhita, it is stated that the man who takes shelter into the 
state of a householder, which entails the performance of 
sacrificial ritual etc., in order to discharge these debts, attains 
the sphere of the Brahman ; and that those who attach 
importance to the state of celibacy, or of Samnyasa, are ruined 
(Bau. 2. 6. 11. 33 and 34) ; and there is a similar statement 
also in the Apastaihba Sutras (Apa. 2. 9. 24. 8). It is not 
that the fourth state of Samnyasa has not been described in 
these two Dharma-Sutras; but, even after describing that 
state, the importance of the state of the householder has been 
stated to be greater. From this fact, and especially from the 
fact that the adjective ‘ Vedic ’ has been applied to the Karma- 
Yoga in the Manu-Smrti, the following two things become 
absolutely clear, namely, (i) that even in the times of the 
Manu-Smrti, the state of the householder. Which entailed the 
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Desireless Karma-Yoga, was considered more ancient than 
the Path of Renunciation by Abandonment of Action ; and 
^that (ii) from the point of view of Release, it was considered 
as meritorious as the fourth state. As the leaning of the 
commentators on the Gita was towards Saihyasa, or towards 
Devotion coupled with Abandonment of Action, the above 
statements from the Smrtis are not found referred to in their 
commentaries ; but, though they have disregarded those 
statements, the ancientness of the Karma-Yoga is not thereby 
in any way diminished. Nay, one may even without objection 
say that as this path of Karma-Yoga was the more ancient 
one, the writers of the Smrtis had to accept it as an alternative 
for the Path of Renunciation. This is the Vedic Karma-Yoga, 
This was practised by Janaka and others before the times of 
Sri Krsna. But, as the Blessed Lord added the creed of 
Devotion to that Path, and gave it further circulation, His 
religion came to be known as the ‘ Bhagavata Doctrine I 
•shall later on consider historically how this Karma-Yoga 
again came to be looked upon as inferior, and the Path of 
Renunciation acquired greater importance, although the 
Bhagavadgita had in this way declared Karma-Yoga to be 
superior to Renunciation. All that I have to say for the 
present is that the Karma-Yoga is not later in point of time 
5 than the Path prescribed by the Smrtis, and that it has been 
in vogue from the ancient Vedic times. 

My readers will now appreciate the inner reason for the 
words iti srtmad bhagavadgitasu upanisatsu hrahniavidyaydm 
yogasdstre ”, used at the end of each chapter of the Gita. The 
Upanisad which has been sung by the Blessed Lord contains 
the Brahmavidya like all other Upanisads. But, these words 
mean that it does not contain only the Brahmavidya, and that 
the principal object of the Bhagavadgita was to support only 
the Yoga or the Karma-Yoga, out of the two paths of Saihkbya 
and Yoga (the Vedantic Sarhnyasa, and the Vedantic Karma- 
Yoga), which are included in the Brahmavidya. Nay, one may 
oven without dbjection say that the Bhagavadgitopanisad is 
the ihost important treatise on the science of Karma-Yoga; 
bedtituse, although the Karma-Yoga has been in vogue from 
the limefi of the Vedas, yet, except for some few references 
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like “ kurvann eveha karmani ” ( Isa. 2), or “ arabhya karmavi^ 
gunanvitani'' (S y^. 6. OTy simultaneouBly with the Vidya^ 
ritual, such as, svadhyaya etc., should be performed ” (Tai. 1. 9) 
there is nowhere any detailed explanation of the Karma-Yoga 
in any of the Upanisads. The Bhagavadgita is the principal 
authoritative treatise on that subject ; and it is also proper 
from the point of view of poetic literature that that Bharata,. 
which describes the lives of the great heroes in the Bharata- 
land should also explain the theory of the Karma-Yoga in 
its relation to Metaphysics. This also now clearly explains, 
why the Bhagavadgita was included in the Prasthanatrayi. 
Although the Upanisads are fundamental, yet, as they have 
been written by various Rsis, the ideas contained in them are 
diverse, and in some places apparently mutually contradictory. 
It was, therefore, necessary to include the Upanisads in the 
Prasthanatrayi, along with the Vedanta-Sutras, which 
attempted to harmonise them. If the Gita did not contain 
anything more than the Upanisads and the Vedanta-Sutras, 
there would be no point in including the Gita in the Prastha- 
natrayi. But, the trend of the Upanisads is principally 
towards the Path of Renunciation, and they support chiefly 
the Jhana-marga (Path of Knowledge); and when one says 
that the Bhagavadgita supports the Karma-Yoga based on 
Devotion simultaneously with Knowledge, the distinction of 
the Bhagavadgita becomes clear, and at the same time the 
appropriateness of the three parts of the Prasthanatrayi 
also become^ clear. Because, if the authoritative treatises on 
the Vedic religion had not dealt with both the Vedic paths of 
Jhana and Karma (Saihkhya and Yoga), the Prasthanatrayi 
would to that extent have remained incomplete. Some people 
think, that as the Upanisads are ordinarily in support of 
Samnyasa, there will arise a mutual opposition between the 
three parts of the Prasthanatrayi, if the Gita is explained as 
being in support of Action ; and the authoritativeness of the 
three parts will be endangered. Such a doubt would be^ 
appropriate if the Saihkhya or Samnyasa was the only 
true Vedic Path to Release ; but, I have shown above,, 
that in some Upanisads at any rate, such as the I^vasya. 
and others, the Karma-Yoga has been specifically 
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mentioned. Therefore, if one lays down the proposition, as 
has been done in the Gita, that the Vedic Religion is not to be 
looked upon as a one-handed man, that is, as being only in 
support of Samnyasa ; and that although it has only 
one head, namely, Brahmavidya, yet, Samkhya and 
Karma-Yoga, which, from the point of view of Release^ 
are of equal value, are its right hand and left hand respectively, 
there remains no opposition between the Gita and the 
Upanisads. Nay, as the Upanisads support the one path, and 
the Gita the other path, these two parts of the Prasthanatrayl 
are seen to be mutually co-operative like two hands, instead 
of being mutually antagonistic. In the same way, the Gita 
does not acquire the subordinate position of merely repeating 
what has already been said, which it would acquire if it is said 
to be supporting only what the Upanisads have maintained. 
As the doctrine-supporting commentators on the Gita have 
neglected this question, I have shortly set out in the following 
table in two columns, opposite each other, the principal reasons 
which the supporters of the two independent paths of Samkhya 
and Yoga adduce in support of their respective doctrines, 
in order that the similarity and the difference between the 
two should be easily ascertained. This tabular statement will 
also clearly show the important differences between the 
arrangement of the states of life according to the Smrtis and 
the original Bhagavata religion: — 


After acquisition of the 
BRAHMAVIDYA or the KNOWLEDGE of 
the ATMAN 


1 

KARMA-SAMNYASA 

(Samkhya) 

1. Release is obtained only by 1 
Knowledge of the Atman, 
and not by Karma. The 
happiness of heaven, 
obtained by credulously 
performing sacrificial ri- 
tual, is inconstant. 


KARMA-YOGA 

(Yoga) 

Release is obtained only by 
Knowledge of the Atman t 
and not by Karma. The 
happiness of heaven, ob- 
tained by credulously per- 
forming sacrificial ritual is- 
inconstant. 
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2. In order to acquire the 
Knowledge of the Atman, 
the Mind must be made 
steady, desireless, apathe- 
tic, and equable by means 
of the control of the organs. 

3. Therefore, break the bonds 
of the objects of pleasure, 
which please the organs, 
and be free. 


4. Action, which is productive 
of Desire, is causative of 
pain and bondage. 


■'5. Therefore, though Action 5 
has to be performed until 
the mind is purified, it must 
ultimately be given up. 


*6. As Karma performed in 6 
connection with sacrificial 
ritual does not create bond- 
age, there is no objection 
to its being performed 


In order to acquire the 
Knowledge of the Atman, 
the Mind must be made 
steady, desireless, apathetic 
and equable by means of 
the control of the organs. 
Therefore, do not give up the 
objects which please the 
organs; but maintain your 
association with them 
apathetically, that is desi- 
relessly, and test the con- 
trol you have over the 
organs. Desirelessness does 
not mean inactivity. 

If you consider in what 
unhappiness and bondage 
lies, you will see that 
lifeless (acetana) Karma 
does not bind or leave 
anybody ; and that the 
cause of bondage and 
unhappiness is the Desire 
or the hope of reward exist- 
ing in the Mind of the doer. 
Therefore, even after the 
purification of the Mind, 
perform all Action courage- 
ously and enthusiastical- 
ly, giving up the Hope for 
Fruit. One cannot give up 
Karma, even if one wishes 
to give it up. Karma is the 
Creation; and it has no rest. 
All Actions^ which are per- 
formed with a desireless 
frame of mind or with the 
idea of dedicating them to 
the Brahman are a great 
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during the state of a house- 
holder. 


7. As the natural needs of the 
Body cannot be escaped 
from, it is not improper to 
beg, for earning one’s 
livelihood, after having 
taken Sarhnyasa. 


8. After Acquisition of Know- 
ledge, no duty remains to 
you for your own benefit; 
and there is no necessity to 
act for universal welfare. 


9. N evertheless, persons of high 
authority may, till death, 
carry on the’ir duties, after 
Acquisition of Knowledge, 
as was done by Janaka and 


‘Yajna’ (sacrifice). There- 
fore, all duties, which are 
appropriate to one’s own 
status in life should be per- 
formed desirelessly, as pure 
duties; and these should be 
performed continually. 

Begging for earning one’s 
subsistence is also Karma, 
and that too, ‘disgraceful’. 
If this Karma is to be 
performed, why not perform 
all other Actions desireless- 
ly ? Besides, if the state of 
a householder is done away 
with, who is going to give 
you food? 

i. After Acquisition of Know- 
ledge, although no duty 
remains to you for your 
own benefit, yet, you cannot 
escape Karma. Therefore, 
whatever duties are enjoin- 
ed by the Sastras should 
be performed with a selfless 
{rurmama) frame of mind, 
saying: 'I do not want it,’ 
and with an eye to univers- 
al welfare. No one can 
escape lokasamgi-aha (uni- 
versal welfare). For inst- 
ance, see the life of the 
Blessed Lord Himself. 

'. According to the arrange- 
ment of the four castes, 
which is based on the divi- 
sions of the qualities (guva- 
vibhaga), every one acquire 
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and others, but only as by birth great or small 
exceptions. authority; and this authori- 

ty, which is acquired 
according to one’s own 
state in life (dharma) must 
be exercised, till death, 
desirelessly and without 
exception; because, this 
cycle of activities has been 
created by the Parame^vara 
for the maintenance of the 
world. 

10. But in any case, Sarhnyasa 10. It is true that by perform- 

in the shape of abandon- ing the Actions pertaining 
ment of Action is the best. to worldly life in the 

The duties of the three other manner enjoined by the 

states are the means, or the Sastras, one acquires the 

preparatory stages, for the purification of the Mind, 

purification of the Mind; But, purification of the 

and there is an inherent Mind is not the only use 

oppsosition between Jnana of Karma. Karma is 

and Karma. Therefore, necessary in order that the 

acquire purification of the activities of the world 

Mind as early as possible should go on. In the same 

in the earlier stages of life, way, though there is an 

and after having acquired opposition between Jnana 

Knowledge, take ultimately and Desire-prompted Acti- 

to Sarhnyasa in the shape on, there is none between 

of Abandonment of the Jnana and Desireless 

Action. If you have Action; and therefore, after 

acquired purification of the purification of the 

the Mind with birth or in Mind, continue the Actions 

young age, there is no prescribed for the various 

necessity of performing castes, abandoning the hope 

the duties pertaining to the of the Fruit of Action, and 

state of a householder. The desirelessly, till death, for 

true state of Sarhnyasa the brmefit of the world, 

cosists in the literal Aban- This is the true Sarhnyasa; 

donment of Action. it is neither possible nor 

proper, to literally abandon 
Karma (Action) at any 
time. 

11. Even after Abandonment 11. After Acquisition of Know- 

of Action, you must observe ledge, take Sarhnyasa in 

the rules of sama, c/ama, the shape of Abandonment 

etc. of the Fruit of Action, and 

observe all the rules arising 
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as a result of Self-identifi- 
cation (afmaupamya), except 
sarna, darm etc,; and per- 
form by means of this 
sarm or peaceful frame of 
mind, all the, duties en- 
joined by the Sastras, till 
death, for the purpose of 
universal welfare. Do not 
give up Desireless Action. 

12. This path is eternal, and 12. This path is eternal, and 

has the support of the has, the support of the Srutis 

Srutis as also of the Smrtis. as also of the Smrtis. 

13. This path was adopted by 13. Vyasa, Vasistha, Jaigi- 

Suka, Yajhavalkya, and savya, and others, as also 
others. Janaka, Sri Krsna and 

others followed this path. 

1 L 

1 ' - 

ULTIMATE RELEASE. 

( moksa ) 

Both these paths or Nisthas are based on the Knowledge of 
the Brahman, and as the desirelessness or peacefulness of the 
Mind is a common factor in both, both the paths ultimately 
lead to Release ( Gi. 5. 5. ). The important difference between 
the two is that in the one case Karma (Action) is abandoned 
after Jnana (Knowledge), and in the other, Desire-prompted 
{kamtjaJ Action is abandoned, and Desireless Action is 
continued. 

These two paths of abandoning Action and not abandoning 
Action have both been adopted and followed by Jhanins after 
the Acquisition of Knowledge. But Action can be abandoned 
or performed even when Knowledge has not been acquired. It 
is, therefore, also necessary to shortly consider here this 
Action or Abandonment of Action, which is based, not on 
Knowledge, but on Ignorance. That is why three varieties of 
Abandonment of Action have been mentioned in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Gita. Some persons abandon Action for fear of 
physical labour, though they have not acquired Knowledge. 
‘This is described in the Gita as a Wajasa tyagd* ( Gi. 18. 8). In 
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the same way, many persons perform sacrificial ritual only with- 
religious faith (sraddha), though they have not acquired Know- 
ledge. But the Gita says this path of performing Action leads 
only to heaven and not to Release (Gi. 9. 20). As the perform- 
ance of sacrificial ritual prescribed by the Srutis is not now in 
vogue, some persons think that the doctrine of the Gita relating 
to the pure Karma-marga supported by the Mimamsa. school, 
is not of much use in these days. But, such a belief is not 
correct; because, although the . sacrificial ritual enjoined by 
the Srutis has gone out of vogue, the ritual prescribed by the 
Smrtis, in the shape of the duties enjoined on the four castes, 
is still in existence. Therefore, the diptum of the Gita with 
reference to people who perform Desire-prompted Actions 
like sacrificial ritual, with religious faith, though ignorantly, 
also applies in the present day to people who perform the 
duties enjoined on the four castes, with religious faith, though 
without Knowledge. If one visualises the activities of the 
world, it will be seen that the majority of persons in society 
perform thpir various duties, keeping religious faith in the 
Sastras, and according to the accepted moral code. But such 
persons have not fully acquired the Knowledge of the 
Paramesvara. Therefore, these credulous persons, who per- 
form sacrificial Karma, are in the same position as those who- 
make calculations by mental arithmetic without understand- 
ing the reasons for that calculation given in Mathematics. 
As these persons perform the ritual in manner enjoined by 
the Sastras and with religious faith, it is performed correctly,, 
and will be productive of merit ( puvi/a ) or of heaven. But, 
as the doctrine of the Sutras themselves is that Release 
cannot be obtained except by Knowledge, such persons cannot 
possibly obtain any result more valuable than heaven. There- 
fore, those persons who wish to obtain that immortality which 
is beyond the happiness of heaven — and this is, indeed, the 
true highest ideal of man — should, in the beginning, as a 
means, and later on, that is, in the state of perfection, for the 
purpose of universal welfare, (which means, so long as life 
exists), accept the path of performing Action desirelessly, with 
a frame of mind chastened by Knowle^e, and with the Reali- 
sation that, ‘ in all created beings there is only one Atman ’. 
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Of all the paths of leading one’s life, this path is the best. In 
the tabular statement above, I have called this path, Karma- 
Yoga, on the authority of the Gita; and it is usually referred 
to by some writers as the Path of Action (Jcarma-marqa)^ or 
the Activistic Path (pravrtfi-marga). But the words Karma- 
marga or Pravrtti-marga ordinarily also connote the heaven- 
producing path of performing Action, with religious faith, but 
without Knowledge. It, therefore, becomes necessary to use 
two distinct words in order to make clear the difference between 
the Knowledge-less but Faith-full Karma, and the Desireless 
Karma performed with Knowledge; and for this reason, the 
Manu-Smrti, as also the Bhagavata, call Knowledge-less 
Karma, 'pravrtta-karma\ and Desireless Karma based on 
Knowledge, "nivTtta-hirma ( Manu. 12. 89; Bhag. 7. 15. 47). But 
even these words are, in my opinion, not as unambiguous as 
they ought to be; because, the word "nivTtti is ordinarily used 
as meaning ‘recoiling (becoming paravrlta) from Karma’. In 
order that such a doubt should not remain, the word 'karrmi is 
added after the word ^nivrtta\ and when that is done, the 
adjective 'nivrtta does not mean ‘abstaining from Karma’; and 
we get the interpretation ‘mt;r/fa-/carma’ = *DesireleBS Action’* 
But whatever is done, so long as the word 'nivrtta is used, the 
idea of the Abandonment of Action inevitably enters the mind. 
Therefore, in my opinion, it is better to call the path of 
performing Desireless Action, after the acquisition of Know- 
ledge, by the name ‘Karma-Yoga’ instead of calling it 'nivHtr 
or 'mvrtta- karma'; because, when the word ‘Yoga’ is tacked on 
after the word ‘Karma’, it naturally means “the device of 
performing Action without obstructing Release,” and Karma 
based on ignorance is also naturally eliminated. Nevertheless^ 
if one wishes to refer to this path as ' Karma-margd" or 
^PravTtti-marga\ without forgetting that the Karma-Yoga of 
the Gita is based on Knowledge, there is no objection to the 
same being done; and in some places, I myself have used the 
same words for indicating the Karma-Yoga of the Gita for 
diversity of language. I have in the following tabular 
statement shown the opinion of the Gita as to the two paths of 
Abandonment of Action and Performance of Action, which 
are based respectively on Knowledge and Ignorance. 

63—64 
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WAY OF LEADING LIFE GRADE 


ULTIMATE 

SPHERE 


1. Performing Actions only 
for one’s own happiness, egotist- 
ically, with an ungodly (dsuri) 
frame of mind, or hypocritic- LOWEST 

ally, or being prompted by 
avarice — (Gi. 16. 16) — the 

ASURA, or UNGODLY path. 

1. Although the Knowledge 
of the form of the Parames- 
vara by the Realisation that 
there is only one Atman in 
all created beings has not been 
acquired, performing all Desire- 
prompted Actions with faith, MEDIUM 
and according to moral prin-(Best,accord- 
oiples, and consistently with ing to the 
the injunctions of the Sastras, Mimamsa 
or the Vedas (Gi. 2. 41-44 school) 
and 9. 20)— PURE KARMA, 
or TRAYI— DHARMA or 
MIMAMSAKA-MARGA. 

1. After the Acquisition of 
the Knowledge of the Para- 
mesvara, by the desireless 
performance of, the duties en- 
joined by the Sastras, giving SUPERIOR 
up all Action, and finding 
happiness only in J^nana 
(Gi. 5. 2)_— PURE JNANA 
or the SAMKHYA or the 
SMARTA-MARGA. 

1, Performing life-long 
Desireless Actions, in the 
beginning, for the purification 
of the Mind, and afterwards, 
that is, after having thereby 
acquired the Knowledge of the 
Paramesvara, for universal BEST OF 
welfare (lokasamgraha), in the ALL 
same way as was done by the 
Blessed Lord (Gi. 5. 2) — the 
KNOWLEDGE-ACTION path 
or KARMA-YOGA, or the 
BHAGAVATA-MARGA. 


cC 



HELL 


HEAVEN 
(Release, 
according 
to the 

Mimamsakas) 


1 


RELEA- 
SE (mo/c- 
«a) 


RELEA- 
SE (mofc- 
sa) 

} 



The two paths (nistha) of the Gita 
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In short, although Action (Karma) is not necessary for 
^obtaining Release, yet, the Gita has declared the path of 
desirelessly and continuously performing Action as the best 
path of all, for other co-existent reasons, namely, because it is, 
in the first place, unavoidable, and secondly because, it is 
essential for the maintenance of the world. Or, the ultimate 
doctrine of the Gita is that the union of Action and Spirit- 
ual Knowledge is the best, and that mere Action or mere 
Spiritual Knowledge is each one-sided, according to the state- 
ment of Manu that: '"krtahuddhim kartarah kartrsu hrahma- 
vddinaK' (Manu. 1. 97). 

Really speaking this chapter ought to end here. But, it is 
necessary to say something here about the quotations given 
-above in various places for showing that the doctrine laid 
down by the Gita has the authority of the Srutis and the 
Smrtis; because, many persons have come to the conclusion 
that all the Upanisads support Renunciation (samnyasa or 
nivrtti ) by reading the doctrine-supporting commentaries on 
the Upanisads- I do not say that the Path of Renunciation is 
not supported by the Upanisads at all. It is stated in the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad (4. 4. 2;^), that after they have Realised 
that the Parabrahman is the only Reality, “some JnSnins do 
not any more entertain in their hearts the desire for children 
^(pufraimnd), or the desire for wealth (vitfaisana), or the desire for 
higher worlds {lokaisand)^ and saying: ‘what have we to do with 
children? the whole world is our Self (Atman) \ they go about 
the world contentedly, and earn their livelihood by begging”. 
But it is nowhere stated in the Brhadaranyaka that all persons 
who have Realised the Brahman should follow this path. Nay, 
there is a statement in this very Upanisad that that king 
Janaka, to whom this advice was given, had reached the 
highest peak of the Knowledge of the Brahman, and had 
become immortal. But, it is nowhere stated that he had, like 
Yajfiavalkya, given up the world and taken Saihnyasa. There- 
fore, it becomes quite clear that the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
. accepted both the Desireless Karma-Yoga of Janaka and the 
Path of Abandonment of Action followed by Yajfiavalkya as 
alternative paths; and the author of the Vedanta-Sutras has 
vcome to the same conclusion (Ve, Su, 3. 4. 15). The 
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Kathopanisad has gone even further than this, and, as I have^ 
stated before in the fifth chapter, it says, according to me, that 
the Desireless Karma-Yoga is the only proper path of life. 
The same conclusion is arrived at in the Chandogyopanisad 
(8. 15. 1), and there is a clear statement in it at the end, that 
“the Jhanin who first finishes his course of education at the 
hands of his preceptor, and thereafter lives in his family and 
follows the rules of Ethics and morality, goes to the sphere of 
the Brahman and does not return*’; and sentences from* the 
Taittirlya and the Svetasvatara Upanisads having the same 
purport have been quoted by me above ( Tai. 1. 9 and Sve. 6. 4). 
Besides, we do not see it stated in the Upanisads, that those 
who have advised the Knowledge of the Brahman to others, 
or their disciples who had acquired the Knowledge of the 
Brahman, adopted Renunciation in the shape of Abandonment 
of Action, except one or two like Yajnavalkya. On the other 
hand, they seem to have been householders, from the descrip^ 
tions which have been given of them. One cannot, therefore, 
look upon all the Upanisads as supporting Samnyasa, and has 
to say that some of them mention the alternative paths of 
Samnyasa and Karma-Yoga, whereas others support the union 
of Jnana and Karma {jnana-karma-samuccaya). But, the 
doctrine-supporting commentaries on the Upanisads do not 
show these differences, and they usually say that all the 
Upanisads support only one Path — and that too principally 
the Samnyasa Path. In short, these doctrine-supporting 
commentators have dealt with both the Gita and the Upanisads 
in the same way; that is to say, these commentators have had' 
to stretch and mutilate some hymns in the Upanisads, as has 
been done by them in the matter of some of the stanzas in the 
Gita. Take, for example, the case of Isavasyopanisad. Though 
this Upanisad is short, that is, consisting only of eighteen 
stanzas, it is considered to be of greater importance than the 
other Upanisads; because, this Upanisad has been mentioned in 
the Vajasaney i Samhita, whereas the other Upanisads have been 
mentioned in the Aranyakas; and it is generally accepted that 
the BrShmanas are of lesser importance than the Saihhitas, and 
the Aranyakas of lesser importance than the Brahmanas. This 
feav^syopanisad is from top to bottom, in support of the 
harmonising of Jfiana and Karma, It is stated in the very 
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first hymn {mantra) of this Upanisad that, “whatever existed in 
^the world must be considered as ^Isdvasya\ that is, located in 
the Paramesvara; and in the second hymn, there is a clear 
statement that, “one should desire to live for a hundred years 
while performing Action desirelessly”. This statement from 
the Isavasya has been quoted as an authority for the harmonis- 
ing of Jnana and Karma, wherever there was occasion to 
deal with the Karma-Yoga in the Vedanta-Sutras, as also in 
other places. But, the Isavasya Upanisad does not rest there. 
In order to support the statement made in the second stanza, 
it subsequently starts the exposition of ^ avidya\ that is, 
Karma, and ‘ vidyd \ that is, Jnana ; and in the ninth stanza, 
it is stated that “persons who devote thmselves only to avidyd 
or Karma enter darkness, and those who are steeped merely 
in vidya or the Knowledge of the Brahman enter a still darker 
darkness Having in this way shown the inferiority of 
pure avidyd (Karma), and pure vidyd (Jnana), this Upanisad 
explains in the eleventh stanza the necessity of the union of 
vidyd ’ and ‘ avidyd ’ in the following words 

vidydm cd ' vidyd m ca yas fad vedobhayam saha \ 

amdyayd mrtyum tirtvd vidyayd ^mrtam asnute ii 

Isa. 11. 

The plain and clear meaning of this stanza is: “that man, 
who understands both vidyd (Jnana) and avidyd (Karma) at the 
same time, goes (easily) through the affairs of the 'mrtyu* 
*that is, of the perishable illusory world, by means of avidyd 
that is, Karma ; and attains immortality by means of vidyd^ 
that is, of the Realisation of the Brahman and the same idea 
is repeated in the three succeeding stanzas (Isa. 12-14), in 
which vidyd is referred to as ‘ sambhuti \ that is, the original 
cause of the world, and avidyd, which is different from that 
vidyd, as ^asambhuli" or 'vindsa\ From this, it becomes quite 
clear that the Isavasyopanisad is in favour of the simultaneous 
possession {ubhayam saha) of vidyd and avidyd. In the above 
stanza, the words * mrtyu and ‘ amrta ’ are mutual opposites, 
just like 'vidyd** and 'avidyd*. Out of them, amrta quite clearly 
means the imperishable Brahman, and it follows that mrtyu, 
which is the opposite of it, means the perishable mrtyudoka 
*g(mortal world) or the life in this world ; and both these words 
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have been used in the same sense in the Nasadlya-Sukta 
of the Rg-veda (Rg. 10. 129. 2). When one interprets the 
eleventh stanza of the Isavasyopanisad, which has been quoted 
above, taking these clear meanings of the words vidya etc., 
that is, taking mdya as meaning Jnana, avidya as meaning 
Karma, amrta as meaning the Brahman, and mrtyu as meaning 
the mortal world, it will be clearly seen that the simultaneous 
possession {ekakdlina-samuccaya) of vidyd and avidya is men- 
tioned in the first line of this stanza : the separate results of 
both are mentioned in the second part of the stanza, in order 
to further emphasise that statement. Both these results are 
considered desirable by the Isavasyopanisad, and the simulta- 
neous possession of Jnana and Karma has been advocated in 
this tJpanisad. Carrying on properly the affairs of the mortal 
world, or going through those affairs successfully is called 
' lokasamgraha * in the Gita. It is true that obtaining Release 
is the duty of every man ; yet, as it is also essential that he 
should simultaneously bring about universal welfare {loka- 
samgraha)^ the Gita has laid down the doctrine that the 
Jnanin should not give up this Karma, which is productive of 
universal welfare ; and the same doctrine has been propounded 
in the line, ^^avidyayd mrtyurn tlrtvd vidyaya 'mrtam asnute** 
mentioned above, with only a verbal difference. In short, 
it will be seen that not only is the Gita consistent with the 
Upanisads, but that the proposition definitely propounded by 
the Isavasyopanisad has been accepted in toto in the Gita. The 
Satapatha-Brahmana is a part of that very Vajasaneyi 
Samhita, of which the Isavasyopanisad is a part; and the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad is to be found in the Aranyakas of 
the Satapatha-Brahmana; and this ninth hymn {mantra) of 
the Isavasyopanisad, namely, “persons who are steeped in 
pure Knowledge {vidyd), that is, in the Realisation of the 
Brahman, enter a still greater darkness” has been literally 
adopted in it (Br. 4. 4. 10). This Brhadaranyakopanisad con- 
tains the story of the King Janaka, and the illustration of that 
Janaka has been taken by the Blessed Lord in support of the 
theory of Karma-Yoga (Gl. 3. 20). This establishes all the 
more firmly, the relation between the Isavasyopanisad andi 
the Karma-Yoga of the Bhagavadgita referred to by me above. 
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But those commentators whose sectarian doctrine is that 
there is only one path mentioned in each and every Upanisad 
for obtaining Release, and that too the Path of Indifference 
(vairagya) or Saihnyasa (Renunciation), and that the Upanisads 
cannot prescribe two paths, are driven to somehow or other put 
a stretched and different meaning on this clear sacred hymn 
{mantra) in the Isavasyopanisad; otherwise, these hymns 
negative their doctrines; and that is a thing they do not want. 
Therefore, in commenting on the eleventh hymn in the^ 
Saihkarabhasya, the word *vidya" is not taken to mean Jnana 
(Knowledge), but upasand (worship). It is not that the word 
'vidyd* does not mean 'updsatid' (worship). In the phrases 
Sdri^ilya-vidtja* etc. 'vidyd* means 'upasand*. But, that is not 
the principal meaning of that word. It is not that Sri 
Samkaracarya did not or could not have realised this fact. 
Nay, it is impossible that he did not realise it; because, there 
are statements in the other Upanisads, such as, ''vidyayd vindate 
*mrtarn** / Kena. 2. 12); prdnasyadhydtmam Dijndydmrtam 
asnute** (Prasna. 3. 12); and in the seventh prapdthaka of the 
Maitryupanisad, the hymn ''vidydm cd *vidydm ca* etc., being the 
eleventh hymn of the isavasyopanisad, has been taken literally; 
and immediately before it, the hymn in Katha. 2. 4, and after 
it, the hymn in Katha. 2, 5 are to be found; that is to say, 
these three hymns are to be found in the same place one after 
the other? and the central hymn is from the Isavasyopanisad; 
and each of the three verses contains the word 'vidyd*. From 
this it follows, that according to the Maitryupanisad, the 
word ^vidyd* in the Isavasyopanisad must be taken to mean the 
same thing as in the Kathopanisad. that is to say, Jhana. 
But, in the Saihkarabhasya on the Isavasya, it is stated that: 
if the words ^vidyd* and 'amrta* in the eleventh hymn of the 
Isavasyopanisad are taken in their ordinary meaning of 
Knowledge of the Self, and amrta^mokm^ one will 
have to say that the union of Jnana {mdyd) and Karma {avidyd} 
has been prescribed by this Upanisad; but, in as much as such 
a combination • is logically incorrect, the words ^vidyd* and 
amrtd* must be taken in their respective inferior meanings 
of ‘ worship of a deity* and ‘sphere of the deities ' respectively. 
In short, in order that this hymn in the Isavasya should not 
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falsify the principal doctrine of the Saihkara school that: 
“ after the Acquisition of Knowledge, one must not perform 
Actions; because, the combination of Jhana and Karma can 
never be logical ”, the eleventh hymn of the Tsavasya has been 
interpreted, as mentioned above, in the Sarhkarabh^ya, by 
taking the inferior meaning of the word ‘ vidya \ with the 
clear intention of harmonising all the statements in the 
Srutis with the doctrine of the Samkara school; and from the 
point of view of the justification of a doctrine, this mis- 
interpretation was not only important but necessary. But 
those, who do not accept the fundamental proposition that all 
the Upanisads must support only one particular line of 
thought, and that the Srutis cannot prescribe two different 
modes of life, have no occasion to pervert the meanings of 
the words * vidya ’ and ‘ amrta ' in the above hymn. Although 
one accepts the principle that the Parabrahman . is 
^ ehamevddvitiyam" (one, and one only), it does not follow that 
there cannot be more than one path of Realising that Para- 
brahman, As it is possible to have two stair-cases for going 
to the same floor, or two roads for going to the same place, so 
also can there be two methods or Nisthas for acquiring Release; 
and it has, therefore, been clearly stated in the Bhagavadgita 
that ''loke'smin dvividhd nistha'\ When it is once admitted 
that it is possible to have two Nisthas (paths of Release), it 
does not become impossible that some Upanisads should 
describe the Jiiana-nistha, and others describe the Jnana- 
Karma-combined NisthA Necessarily, there does not 
remain any occasion to pervert the clear, natural, and 
unequivocal meaning of the words used in the Isavasyo- 
panisad on the ground that they are inconsistent with the 
Jnana-nistha, There is another reason for saying that Srimat 
Saihkaracarya aimed rather at insisting on a homogeneity in 
the Upanisads on the question of the Samnyasa-nistha than 
at accepting the clear meaning of the hymn. In the Sarhkara- 
bhSsya on the Taittiriya Upanisad (Tai. 2. 11), only the 
portion ''avidyaya mriyum tirtva vidyayd 'mrtam*^asnute'\ out of 
the hymn in the Isavasya, has been given; and there has been 
joined to it a statement from the Manu-Smrti (Manu. 12. 104) 
that ''tapasa kalrmmm hanti vidyayd ^mrtam asnute^\ and the 
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'^word ^vidya' in both these lines has been taken by Samkaracarya 
in only one meaning, namely, Brahma-jnana, which is the 
original and primary meaning. But, here the Acarya says that 
the word 'tirtvd"=' swimming over* implies that the action of 
swimming through the mortal sphere (mrtyu-loka) is first 
completed, and afterwards (not simultaneously) the action of 
obtaining immortality by follows ; but I need not point 
out that such an interpretation is inconsistent with the words 
''ubhayani saha* in the first half of the hymn; and it seems that 
this meaning must have been left out in the Samkarabhasya 
on the Isavasya, possibly for this reason. Whatever may be 
■the case, this clearly shows why a different explanation of the 
eleventh hymn of the Isavasya was given in the Samkarabhasya 
on it. This reason is merely a desire to support a doctrine, 
and those who do not accept the doctrinal vision of commenta- 
tors, may not accept this explanation. I am certainly willing 
that, as far as possible, one should avoid having to give up an 
interpretation adopted by a superman like SrlmatSaihkaracary a. 
But, such a position is bound to arise when one gives up the 
• doctrinal vision; and, therefore, even other commentators have, 
before me, interpreted the hymns in the Isavasyopanisad in a 
way different from that adopted in the Samkarabhasya, that is 
to say, in the same way as has been done by me. For instance, 
in the commentary by Uvatacarya on the Vajasaneyi-Saihhita, 
and necessarily on the Isavasyopanisad, it is stated in 
expounding the canon, 'vidyd/n ca "vidydm ca that, ^'vidya means 
4;he Knowledge of the Atman, and avidyd means Karma, and 
immortality or Release is obtained by the combination of both”; 
and Anantacarya has in his commentary on this Upanisad 
accepted this interpretation, which combines Knowledge and 
Action; and he has ultimately clearly said that the doctrine 
expounded in this hymn is the same as that underlying the 
statement in the Gita, that : “ yat sdmkhyaih prapyate sthanam 
lad yogair api gamyate' ( Gi. 5. 5); and that the words 'samkhya* 
and ^yoga' in this stanza in the Gita respectively connote 
‘Jnana’ and ‘Karma*. *In the same way, Apararkadeva has 
* All tliese commentaries on the Isavasyopanisad have been 
given in the edition of the Isavasyopanisad printed in the Ananda- 
rshram Press at Poona; and the commentary of Apararka on the 
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given the eleventh hymn of the IsavSsya in his commentary 
on tlie Yajnavalkya-Smrti (Ya. 3. 57 and 205), and interpreted 
it as supporting the combination of Jfiana and Karma, as was 
done by Anantaoarya. From this it will be clear to my 
readers, that I have not been the first person to interpret this 
hymn from the Isavasyopanisad in a way different from that 
in which it has been interpreted in the Saihkarabhasya. 

So far we have considered the hymn in the Isavasyopanisad 
itself. Let us now consider shortly the statement ''tapasa 
kalma^m hanti vidyaya 'mrtam asniite* from the Manu-Smrti 
which has been quoted in the Saihkarabhasya. This is the 
104th stanza of the twelvth chapter of the Manu-Smrti, and 
that chapter deals with the Vedic Karma-Yoga, as will be seen 
from Manu. 12. 86. In the course of the disquisition on the 
Karma-Yoga, Manu says, 

tapo vidyd ca viprasya nihsreyasakaram param i 

tapasd kalrmmm hanti ndyaya *mrtam asnute ii 

that is: — ''tapa and (ca) vidya, these (that is, necessarily both)* 
are producers of excellent Release to the Brahmin”; and having 
stated this in the first part of the stanza, he, in order to show 
the use of both these things, says in the second part of the 
stanza: “by tapa (religious austerity) all sin is annihilated, and 
by vidya, one obtains amrta, that is. Release”. From this, it is 
quite clear that Manu had, in this place, implied the combina- 
tion of Jhana and Karma, and that he had in this stanza 
adopted the doctrine enunciated in the eleventh hymn in the 
Isavasya TJpanisad. This meaning is further emphasised by 
the statements in the Harlta Smrti. This Harita-Smrti is 
available independently, and is also included in the Nrsimha- 
Yajnavalkya-Bmrti has also been separaiety printed in the 
Anandashram Press. The translation of the Isavasyopanisad 
included in the translations of the XJpanisads made by Prof. 
Max Muller is not according to the Saihkarabhasya, and he has stated 
his reasons for doing so at the end of his translation (^Sacred Books 
of the East Series Yol. I, p. 314-320). The commentary of Ananta- 
oarya had not come to the hands of Prof. Max. Muller ; and he also 
does not seem to have understood why different meanings are 
given lor the same i^ords in different places in the Saihkarabhasya. 
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PurS-na (Nr. Pu. 57-61). The Nrsirhha Purana (61. 9-11) and the 
Harlta-Smrti (7. 9-11) contain the following stanzas regarding 
the combination of Knowledge (JnEna) and Action (Karma) 

yathasva rathahinas ca rat has casvair vina yatha \ 
evam tapas ca vidya ca ubhdv api tapasvinah H 
yathdnnahi madhusarnyuktam madhu canneim samyutam I 
evam tapas ca vidya ca samyuktam bhemjam mahat H 

dmbhydm eva hi paksdbhyam yatha vai paksindm gatih t 
tathaiva jnanakarmabhyam prdpyate brahma sdsvatam W 
that is, “ In the same way, as horses without a chariot, or 
a chariot without horses (are of no use), the same is the 
case with the tapa of the tapasvin^ and vidya. In the same 
way, as anna (food) mixed with madhu (honey), and honey 
mixed with food become a potent medicine, so also do ‘ tapa 
and ‘ vidya \ when combined. In the same way as birds acquire 
motion by means of two wings, so also is the immutable 
Brahman acquired as a result of the combination of Jhana 
and Karma’*. These statements in the Harita-Smrti are 
also to be found in the second chapter of the Vrddhatreya- 
Smrti. From these statements, and especially from the 
illustrations which have been given in them, one clearly 
understands in what way the statements of the Manu-Smrti 
are to be interpreted. I have stated before that Manu includes 
all the Karma (ritual or Action) enjoined for the four castes 
in the word Vapa’ (Manu. 11. 236); and it will now be seen that 
the observance of tapa and svddhyaya-pravacana which has 
been prescribed in the Taittiriyopanisad ( Tai. 1. 9), has been 
prescribed accepting the position of the combination of Jhana 
and Karma. The same is the summary of the whole of the 
Yoga-Vasistha; because, in the beginning of this book, Sutiksna 
has asked whether Release is obtained by Jhana alone, or by 
Karma alone, or by the combination of both; and in replying 
to that question, after first stating that, “just as the movement 
of birds in the sky is made by two wings, so also is Release 
obtained by the combination of Jhana and Karma, and per- 
fection is not attained by only one of them”, by taking the 
illustration of the wings of the birds from the Harita-Smrti,. 
the Yoga-VSsistha has been written in order to prove that 
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proposition in detail (Yo. 1. 1. 6-9). Similarly, in the book 
itself, Yasistha has again and again given to Rama the advice 
'that, “perform all your activities in life, keeping your mind 
■pure like a jivan-mukta” (Yo. 5. 17. 18-26); or “as it is not 
possible to give up Action (Karma) so long as life lasts (Yo. 6. 
U. 2. 42), perform the duty of protecting and maintaining that 
kingdom which has fallen on your shoulders by virtue of your 
caste” (Yo. 5. 5. 54 and 6, U. 213. 50); and the summing up of 
the work, as also what Sri Ramacandra did afterwards, is 
■consistent with that advice. But, as the commentators on the 
Yoga-Vasistha, belonged to the Saihnyasa school, they have 
passed a judgment on their own hook, that Jnana and Karma 
are not ‘yugapat', that is, ‘proper at the same time, ’ although 
the illustration of the two wings of a bird is perfectly clear in 
itself. But, this interpretation is a stretched, unintelligible, 
and doctrinal interpretation, as will be seen by any one who 
reads the original work by itself, without the commentary. 
There is a well-known treatise in the Madras Presidency 
known as Gurujnana-vamtha-Tattvasarayana, which is sub- 
divided into three parts, namely, Jnana-kanda, UpasanS- 
kanda and Karma-kanda. I have stated before that this work 
is not as old as it is made out to be. But, although, it might 
not be ancient, yet, as it accepts the position of the combina- 
tion of Jnana and Karma, it is necessary to mention it in this 
place. As the Vedanta in this work is Non-Dualistic, and 
as it lays a special emphasis on Desireless Action, the doctrine 
supported by it may safely be said to be different from the 
doctrine supported by Sri Sarhkaracarya, and independent. 
This doctrine is known on the Madras side as ‘ Anubhava- 
dvaita ’ ; and really speaking this is only an imitation of the 
Karma-Yoga in the Gita. Yet, it is stated in it, that this 
conclusion is arrived at by all the 108 Upanisads, instead of 
•supporting it on the authority of the Gita ; and besides, it also 
includes two new Gitas, namely the Rama-gita and the Surya- 
glta. This book will correct the impression some persons 
have, that accepting the Monistic (advita) theory amounts to 
an acceptance of the Abandonment of Action; and it will 
now be clear from the authorities given above, that the 
statement that the Desireless Karma-Yoga is supported only 
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by the Saihhitas, the Brahmanas, the Upanisads, the Dharma- 
Sutras, the Manu and Yajriavalkya-Smrtis, the Mahabharata^ 
the Bhagavadgita, the Yoga-Vasistha, and lastly by the 
Tattvasarayana, but is not acceptable to the Srutis and the 
Smrtis, and that the Srutis and the Smrtis support only the 
Path of Renunciation, is without any foundation whatsoever. 

I have so far proved that in order to carry on the 
activities of the mortal world or for universal welfare, the 
simultaneous combination of Dasireless Action, according to 
one’s own qualification, with Release-giving Knowledge, is 
necessary according to the Gita: or, as has been stated by the 
Maratha Poet Sivadina-kesari : “that man who has attained 
the highest ideal, attending also to his worldly activities I 
such a man is good indeed, he is good indeed U’*; that this 
Path of Karma-Yoga has been in vogue from ancient times, 
and was accepted by Janaka and others; and that it is also 
known as the Bhagavata religion, because, it was extended 
further and revived by the Blessed Lord. It is now necessary, , 
from the point of view of general welfare {loka-mmgraha\ 
to deal with the question of how the scients, who follow this 
path, carry on their worldly activities simultaneously with 
the acquisition of the highest ideal of man. But, as the 
present chapter has been lengthened out to a considerable 
extent, I shall deal with this subject in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE STATE AND THE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE SIDiJHA (PERFECT). 

(SIDDHAVASTHA AND SIDDHA-VYAVAHARA) 

sarvemm yah suhrn nityam sarvesam ca kite ratah i 
karmariu manasa vaca sa dharmarn veda jdjale {{ ^ 

Mahabharata, Santi. 261. 9. 

That school of thought according to which nothing remains 
to he done by way of duty after a man has acquired the 
Knowledge of the Brahman and his mind has become extremely 
equable and desireless, and according to which a Jhanin should, 
•on that account, give up entirely the painful and insipid 
-activities of a transient worldly life with an apathetic frame 
of mind, can never think that the Karma- Yoga, or the mode 
of life appropriate to the state of a householder, is a science 
which deserves consideration. They admit that before a man 
takes Samnyasa, his Mind must have been purified and Know- 
ledge acquired ; and they, therefore, admit that one must lead 
one’s worldly life in a way which will purify the Mind and 
•make it sdttvika. But, if one believes that leading the worldly 
life till death is foolish, and considers it to be the highest 
duty of everyone in this life to renounce the world (take 
Samnyasa) as early as possible, Karma-Yoga has no in- 
‘dependent importance; and the scholars, who belong to the 
School of Renunciation, do not trouble to deal with the 
question of the doable and the not-doable in the state of 
a householder, beyond, concisely and when occasion arises, 
considering how one should lead one’s worldly life, and 
advising that one should go up the ladder of the four states 
of life (asrama) described by Manu and other philosophers 
and reach as quickly as possible the last step of that ladder, 
namely, of Samnyasa. That is why Srlmat Saihkaracarya, 
who was the principal protagonist of the Path of Renuncia- 
tion in the Kaliyuga, has in his commentary on the Gita 
^ ‘^That man, who, by his actions, by his mind, and by his 
speech is continually engrossed in the welfare of others, and who 
is always a friend of others, he alone, O Jajali, may be said to 
have understood what Morality (dharma) is 
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•either belittled the statements in the Gita advising Energism* 
or considered them to be merely laudatory, and drawn the 
ultimate conclusion of the Gita that the whole of it has 
supported the doctrine of the Abandonment of Action (karma- 
sawnyosa) ; or why other commentators have, consistently with 
their own doctrines, stated the import of the Gita to be that 
the Blessed Lord advised Arjuna on the battle-field to follow 
■only the renunciatory paths of Release, namely, the path of 
pure Devotion, or the Patanjala-Yoga, There is no doubt that 
the Knowledge of the Absolute Self included in the Path of 
Renunciation is faultless ; and that the equability of Reason, or 
the desireless state of mind produced by it, is acceptable to and 
admitted by the Gita. Nevertheless, the opinion of the 
Saihnyasa school, that one must entirely abandon Action 
in order to obtain Release is not acceptable to the Gita ; and 
I have shown in detail in the last chapter that the most 
' important doctrine laid down by the Gita is, that the Jnanin 
must, even after the acquisition of Knowledge, perform all 
the activities of life, with the help of the feeling of 
indifference to the world and the equability of mind, which 
results from the Realisation of the Brahman. When it is 
admitted that (i) the deletion of Knowledge-full { jnana-yukta ) 
Action from the world will result in the world becoming blind 
and being destroyed ; and that ( ii even Jnanins must desirelessly 
perform all the duties of worldly life, and so give to ordinary 
people a living example of a good and pure life, since it is 
the desire of the Blessed Lord that the world should not be so 
destroyed and that its activities should go on without a hitch • 
and that (iii) this path is the most excellent and acceptable 
■of all, it becomes necessary to consider in what way such 
a Jnanin performs the activities of his worldly life ; because, 
as the life of such a Jnanin is nothing but an example set by 
him to other people, the consideration of that example auto- 
matically discloses to us the device sought by us for making 
a true' discrimination between morality (dharma) and im- 
morality (adharma), between the doable {Mrya) and the non- 
doable (afcarya) and between the duty (kartavya) and the non- 
duty (akartavya). This is the important difference between 
the Path of Renunciation and the Path of Karma-Yoga. That 
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man whose Pure Reason (vyamsayatmika huddhih) has become 
capable of realising the identity, that “there is only one 
Atman in all created things”, on account of its having become 
steady by means of mental control, must also possess a Desire 
(vasana) which is pure. And when his Practical Reason 
{vasariatmika buddhih) has in this way become pure, equable,, 
mine-less {nirmama) and sinless, it is impossible that he should 
commit any sin or any Action obstructive of Release;, 
because, (i) whatever Action is prompted by a pure desire, is 
bound to be pure, seeing that in the usual order of things, there 
is first a desire, and that such desire is followed by appropriate 
action ; and (ii) whatever is pure, is promotive of Release. We 
have, therefore, in this way found such a preceptor as will, 
give to us a visible reply, in the form of his own life, to the 
difficult question of the discrimination between what should 
be done and what should not be done (kannakarma-vicilcitsa)^ 
or, between what is a duty and what is not a duty {karyakarya- 
vyavasthiti), (Tai. 1. 11. 4: Gl. 3. 21). Such a preceptor was 
standing in life before Arjuna in the form of Sri Krsna rand' 
this preceptor has, after clearing the doubt in the mind of 
Arjuna that a Jnanin must abandon such Action as warfare 
etc. because it created bondage, given to Arjuna clear advice 
as to the device by which one can lead his life in this 
world, without committing sin and consistently with the 
science of the Absolute Self {adhyatma), and induced him to 
fight. But, it is not possible for every one to get such 
preceptors; and one also ought not to entirely depend on the 
external activities of such saints, as has been mentioned by 
me towards the end of the third chapter, when I was consider- 
ing the proverb “ mdhajano yena gatah sa panfhdh ” (i. e., “follow 
the path which has been followed by the great”). It is„ 
therefore, necessary to minutely examine the course of life 
of those JnSnins, who are examples to the whole world, and 
to consider what the true fundamental element in that course 
of life is. This subject is known as the Science of Karma- 
Yoga ; and the state and the actions of the Jnanins mentioned 
above, is the foundation of this science. If all men in this- 
world become Knowers of the Atman and Karma-yogins 
in this way, there would be no necessity of a Science of. 
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Xarma-Yoga. It is stated in one place in the Narayaniya 
religion, that 

ekantino hi purusa durlabha hahavo nrpa i 
yady ekantibhir dkirnayn jagat sydt kurunandana H 
ahi7hsakair dtmavidbhih mrvabhutahite rataih { 
bhavet krtayugapraptih asihkarmavivarjitd H 

(San. 348. 62, 63). 

that is, “it is difficult to find many persons who fully and 
completely follow the Bhagavata doctrine, which is ‘ Ekantika 
that is, Activistic. If this world is filled with Self-knowing 
harmless Jfianins, following the Ekanta doctrine, who 
continually tax themselves for general welfare, all 'asih- 
karma \ that is, desire-prompted or selfish Action, will disappear 
from this world, and the Krta-yuga will come again 1 
because, as all persons will be Jnanins in such a state of 
things, no one will cause harm to no one. Not only that, 
but every one will always keep before his own mind in what 
the general welfare lies, and regulate his conduct accordingly^ 
with a pure and desireless frame of mind. It is the opinion 
of our philosophers that such a state of society existed at some 
very ancient date, and that it will recur again (Ma. Bha. 
San. 59. 14); but Western scholars say on the authority of 
modern history, that though such a state of things never 
existed before, it is possible that such a state of things may 
come into existence, sometime or other in the future, as a 
result of the advancement of mankind. However, as I am 
not now concerned with history, I may without being contra- 
dicted say, that according to both opinions, every person 
in this state, which is supposed to be the highest or the most 
perfect state of society, will be fully a Jiianin, and every 
Action of his is bound to be pure, beneficial, and moral, or the 
pinnacle of dutifulness. The well-known English biologist 
Spencer has expressed this opinion at the end of his work on 
Ethics ; and he says that the same doctrine had been formerly 
laid down by the ancient Greek philosophers. * For example^ 

^ See Spencer^ 8 Data of Ethics, Chap. XV, pp. 2 15-2 1 8. Spencer 
has called this ^Absolute Ethics \ 

65—66 
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the Greek philosopher Plato says in his work that, that Action 
which appears to be proper to the philosopher, mut be bene- 
ficial or just ; that ordinary persons do not understand these 
principles of Ethics; and that they must, therefore, look upon 
the decisions of philosophers as authoritative. Another Greek 
philosopher named Aristotle says in his book on Ethics (3. 4) 
that the decision given by a Jnanin is always correct, because, 
he has understood the true principle; and this decision or 
conduct of a Jnanin is exemplary for others. A third Greek 
philosopher, named Epicurus, in describing such an exemplary 
and highly cultivated Jnanin, says that he is “ peaceful, 
equable, and probably always joyful like the Paramesvara; 
and that there is not the slightest harm done by him to other 
people, or by other people to him”, * My readers will realise 
how similar this description is to the description given in the 
Bhagavadgita of the Steady-in Mind {sthitaprajfia)^ of the one 
who is beyond the three constituents (trigunatita), or of the 
highest Djvotee (parama-bhakta), or the Brahman-merged 
'( brahma-bhUta A In the Bhagavadgita, the characteristics 
of the Sthitaprajna have been mentioned in three or four 
places in the following words, namely: ''yasman nodmjaie loko 
lokdn noddjate ca yah*' (Gl. 12. 15), i. e., “one, of whom 
people do not get tired, and who is not tired of people”; or, 
who is always cheerful, and always free from the doubles of 
joy and sorrow, fear and dislike, happiness and unhappiness, 
^nd is always content with himself ( “ dtmany evatmana 
tustah", Gl 2. 55); or, one whose Reason is not moved by the 
three constituents gunair yo na vicalyate", Gl. 14. 23); or, 
one for whom praise or adverse criticism, honour or 
dishonour is just the same, and who, realising the identity 
of one Atman in all created things (Gl. 18. 54), does his 
duty with an equable frame of mind, without Attachment, 

^ Kpicurus held the virtuous state to be a ‘^tranquil, un- 
disturbed, innocuous, non-competitive fruition, which approached 
most nearly to the perfect happiness of tbe Gods who neither 
suffered vexation in themselves, nor caused vexation to others 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics p. 278; Bain’s Mental and Moral Science^ 
Ed. 1875, p. 530. Such a person is known as the ^Ideal Wise 
Mpn’ 
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courageously, and enthusiastically ; or, is “ samdostasma- 
kaficanu' (Gl. 14. 24), (i, e., one who looks upon earth, 
stone, and gold as the same — Trans.); and this state is 
known as the State of the Perfect (dddhavastha), or the Brahmi 
state. The Yoga-Vasistha and other works refer to this state 
as the state of being free from re-birth ( jivanmuktavastha ). 
As this state is extremely difficult of accomplishment, the 
'German philosopher Kant says that the description given 
by Greek philosophers of such a state, is not of the state of 
any living being ; but that they have personified the ‘Pure 
Desire*, which is the root of all Ethics, in order to impress the 
elements of pure morality on the minds of people; and have 
created this picture of a super-Jnanin and moral person out 
of their own imagination. But, our philosophers say that 
such a state of things is not an imaginary state, and that it 
can be accomplished by man in this life by mental control 
and effort ; and we have seen actual examples of such 
persons in our country. Nevertheless, such a thing is not a 
matter of ordinary occurrence, and there is possibly only one 
among thousands who makes any effort in this direction ; and 
it is clearly stated in the Gita that only one, out of the 
thousand who make an effort in this direction, ultimately 
attains this beatific ideal state, at the end of innumerable lives 
(Gi. 7. 3). 

However difficult of accomplishment this state of a 
Sthitaprajna (sthitaprajnavasthd) or this state of being free 
from re-birth (jlvan-muktavastha) may be, it follows from the 
• description of such a man, which has been given above, that 
the man, who has once accomplished this ultimate state, does 
not need to be taught any laws about what should be done or 
should not be done, i.e., of Ethics ; because, as the purest, the most 
equable and the most sinless f ram 3 of mind is the essence of 
morality, laying down laws of Ethics for such a Sthitaprajna 
would be as unreasonable as imagining that the Sun is 
surrounded by darkness, and holding up a torch for it. There 
may be a doubt as to whether or not a particular person has 
reached this 'highest of states. But, when once it has'been 
-established by whatever means that a particular person has 
reached this state, no proposition is possible, except the 
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Metaphysical proposition mentioned above, regarding the merit* 
or de-merit of his actions. Just as regal authority is vested in> 
one independent person or collection of persons, and as, 
according to some Western jurists, the ruler is not governed by 
any laws, though the ruled are so governed, so also are the 
Sthitaprajhas vested with authority in the kingdom of Ethics. 
No Desire exists in their minds; and, therefore, they are not 
induced to perform Action by any motive, except the fact that 
it is a duty enjoined by the Sastras ; and therefore, the words 
sin or meritorious action, morality or immorality, can never 
be applied to the conduct of such persons, who are filled by a 
stainless and pure desire. They have gone beyond the bounds 
of sin and merit. Sarhkaracarya has said that: 

nistraigunye pathi vicaratarn ko vidhih ko nisedhah i 
that is, “laws dictating what is proper and what improper do- 
not apply to persons who have gone beyond the three 
constituents”; and Buddhistic writers have said that: “just as 
the purest diamond does not require to be polished, so are the 
actions of that person who has reached the state of Absolution 
(nirvarta) not required to be limited by rules of conduct” 
(Milindaprasna 4. 5. 7). This is the import of the statement- 
made by Indra to Pratardana in the Kausitakyupanisad 
(Kausl. 3. 1), that the Self-knower (atmajnanin) is “untouched 
by the sins of matricide, patricide, or infanticide”; or of the 
statement in the Gita (Gi, 18. 17), that “a man who has totally 
lost the feeling of individuation {aharnkara) is untouched by 
sin or merit, even if he kills others (See Pahcadasi 14. 16 and 
17); and the same principle has been repeated in the Buddhistic 
work called ' Bhammapada {See Dhammapada, stanzas 294 and 
295 ). ^ Nay, according to me, the statement of St. Paul, 

^ The statement from the Kausitakyupanisad is: mam 

vijamyan nasya Jcenacit karmana loko m%yate na matrvadhena na pitrvadkma 
m steyena m bhmnahatyayd \ and the stanzas in the Dhammapada^ 
are as follows 

mdtaram pilar am hantvd rdjdno dve ca khattiye^[ 
rafhtham sanucaram hantvd amgho ydti brdhmano \\ (294) 
mdtaram pitaram hantvd rdjdno dve ca sotthiye \ 
veyyagdha paficamam hantvd amgho ydti brdhmano \i (295), 
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iihe disciple of the Lord Christ, in the New Testament of 
the Bible that: “all things are lawful for me ” ( 1. Cori. 6, 
12; Romans 8. 2), or the statement of St. John that: 
^‘it is not possible that any sin is committed by those,^ who 
have become the sons (perfect disciples) of the Lord” ( John. 1. 
3. 9) conveys the same import. Those who have got into the 
habit of arriving at a decision about morality by merely 
considering the external Action, without attaching proper 
importance to mental purity, may consider this doctrine as 
strange; and some people perversely interpret ‘ not bound by 
rules of right or wrong’ as meaning ‘one who commits any 
wrong he likes,’ and distort the doctrine mentioned above by 
me as meaning “the Sthitaprajha is at liberty to commit any 
sin he likes”. But, just as the fact that a blind man does not 
see a pillar, is not the fault of the pillar, so does the fact of these 
objectors, who have become blind because they support a 
particular doctrine, not clearly understanding the meaning of 
the doctrine mentioned above, not become a fault of the 
doctrine. Even the Gita accepts the position that the purity 
of anybody’s mind has first to be tested by his external 

(that is, (294) killing a mother or a father, or two kings of 
a warrior race, or destroying a whole kingdom with its inhabitants, 
a Brahmin (still) remains sinless (295) in killing a mother, 
a father, two Brahmin kings, and an eminent man, to make up 
five, a Brahmin (still) remains sinless -Trans.) 

This idea in the Dhammapada has evidently been borrowed from 
the Kau^takyupanisad. Bat the Buddhistic writers do not take 
those words in their literal meaning of matricide or patricide, 
and have understood mother (fnata ) as meaning thirst and 

father (p7a) as meaning self-respect {abhimma). But, in my 
opinion, these writers have adopted these figurative meanings only 
because they have not properly understood the principle of Ethics 
conveyed in this verse. In the Kausitakyupanisad, before the 
verse ^^matrvadhem pltTvadhena^^ etc., it is stated by Indra that; 
^^even if I kill Vrtra, a Brahmin, I do not thereby commit any 
sin and it is* quite clear from this, that actual murder was 
referred to. The commentary of Max Muller on this verse in his 
English translation on the Dhammapada (8. B. E., Volume X, 
pp. 70 and 71) is, according to me, dus to misunderstanding. 
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actions; and the Metaphysical science does not wish 
to apply the abovementioned doctine to those imperfect 
persons, the purity of whose mind remains to be tested, 
even a little, by that test. But the case is different with 
the man who has reached the state of perfection, and. 
whose mind has undoubtedly become entirely merged in the 
Brahman and infinitely desireless ; and although some Action 
of his might appear improper from the ordinary point of view, 
yet, as it is admitted that his mind is perfectly pure and 
equable, it follows that such Action, however it appears to the 
ordinary observer, must be essentially sinless ; or, it must have 
been committed for some ethically correct reason, and is not 
likely to be founded on avarice or immorality like the actions 
of ordinary people. The same is the reason why Abraham in 
the Bible was not guilty of the sin of attempting infanticide, 
though he was about to kill his son ; or, why Buddha did not 
incur the sin of murder, when his father-in-law died as a result 
of his curse ; or, why Parasurama was not guilty of matricide 
though he killed his own mother. And the advice given in the 
Gitft to Arjuna by the Blessed Lord that, “ if your mind is pure 
and stainless, you will not be guilty of the sin of having killed 
your ancestor or your preceptor, though you may happen tu 
kill Bhlsma and Drona in warfare, according to the duty of 
the Ksatriyas, and without having any hope of any benefit to 
be derived thereby ; because, in such circumstances, you have 
become merely an instrument for carrying into effect the desire 
of the Paramesvara” (Gi. 11. 33), is based on the same 
principle. We see in ordinary life that if a millionaire 
snatches away money from a beggar, the millionaire is not 
called a thief, but it is believed that the beggar has committed 
some wrong, and that on that account the millionaire has 
punished him. This argument applies still more appropriately, 
or more fully, to the conduct of the Sthitaprajna, the arhata, or 
the devotee of the Blessed Lord ; because, the Reason of the 
millionaire may on occasion falter, but it is a spttled fact that 
such emotions cannot touch the Reason of the Sthitaprajna. As 
the Paramestvara, the Creator of the universe, is untouched 
by sin or merit, notwithstanding that He performs all Actions, 
BO also is the state of these saints, who have become merged 
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in the Brahman, always holy and sinless. It may even be 
said that laws of conduct are framed on the basis of the 
Actions performed by such persons on previous occasions, of 
their own free will ; and on that account, these saints become 
the fathers of those laws of behaviour, and are never the slaves 
of them. Such illustrations are come across not only in the 
Vedic religion, but also in the Buddhistic and Christian 
religions ; and this principle was accepted even by the ancient 
Greek philosophers ; and in the present age, Kant has in hie 
book on the science of Ethics proved this by conclusive 
reasons. When it has thus been proved what the unpollutable 
original spring or the Stainless model of all rules of Morality 
is, such persons as want to scrutinise the fundamental 
principles of Ethics, or of the doctrine of Energism {karma-- 
yoga) must minutely examine the lives of such holy and 
stainless saints. That is why Arjuna has asked Sri Krsna 
the following questions in the Bhagavadgita, namely; — 
sthiladhih kirn prabhasela kim aslta vrajeta kirrt^' (Gi. 2.54)^ 
i. e., “how does the Sthitaprajha speak, sit, move about ; 
or, in the fourteenth chapter, “tor lingcas trlngmuin etan 
atito bhavati p7nbho, Mmacarah ” (Gi. 14. 21 ), i. e., “ how 
does a man go beyond the three constituents, (become a 
triguridiita), what is his behaviour, and how is such a man to 
be recognised ?” As an assayer tests the golden ornament^ 
which has been taken to him for examination, by comparing it 
with a sample piece of hundred carat gold in his possession, 
so also is the behaviour of the Sthitaprajha a test for deciding 
♦ ^*A perfectly good will would therefore be equally subject to 
objective laws (viz., laws of good), but could not be conceived 
as obliged^ t thereby to act lawfully, because of itself from its 
subjective constitution, it can only be determiaed by the concep- 
tion of good. Therefore, no imperatives hold for the Divine wilL 
or in general for a holy will; ought is here out of place, because 
the volition is already of itself necessarily in unis n with the 
law’\ Kant’s Metaphysic of Morals^ p. 31. (Abbot’s trans. in 
Kant’s Theory of Ethics^ 6 th Ed). Nietzsche does not accept any 
Metaphysical basis 5 yet, in the description of a superman given 
by him in his books, he has said that such a person is beyond good 
and evil, and one of his books is entitled Beyond Good and Evil. 
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between the duty and the non-duty, the just and the unjust ; 
and the implied meaning of these questions is that the Blessed 
Lord should explain to Arjuna what that test was. Some 
persons say that the descriptions which have been given by 
the Blessed Lord of the state of the Sthitaprajha or of the 
Trigunatita, in reply to this question, are of Jhanins following 
the Path of Renunciation, and not the Karma-Yoga ; because, 
it is with reference to such persons that the adjective 
*nirasraya}x (i. e., homeless — Trans.), (Gi. 4. 20) has been used in 
the Gita ; and in the twelvth chapter, where the description of 
the Sthitaprajha devotees of the Blessed Lord is being given, 
the words '' sarvarambhaparityagi* (i. e., ‘^one who has abandoned 
all aramhlia or commencement of Action — Trans.), (Gi. 12. 16), 
and ''anitketaK' (i. e., “one who has no abode” — Trans. )f 
{Gi. 12. 19), have been used clearly. But the words 'nirasrayah* 
or 'amketah' do not mean ‘one who does not remain in a home, 
but roams about in a forest’, and they must be taken as 
synonymous with ''anasritah karmaphalam'* (i. e., “not taking 
shelter in the Fruit of the Action” — Trans.), (Gl. 6. 1), that is 
to say, as meaning ‘one who does not take shelter in the Fruit 
of Action’, or, ‘one, the home of whose mind, is not in that 
Fruit*, as will be clearly seen from my commentaries on 
the translations of those respective verses. Besides, it is stated 
in the description itself of the Sthitaprajfia, that “he moves 
about among the objects of pleasure, keeping control over his 
organs”, that is, he performs Actions desirelessly (Gi. 2. 64); 
and, in the stanza which contains the word 'nirasrayah' occurs 
also the description, ''karmany obhipravrtto’pi naiva kimcit karoH 
^aV*, that is, “he is free from and untouched by all Actions, 
though he performs them”. The same argument must be 
applied to the use of the word ^niketaW in the twelvth chapter ; 
because, in that chapter, after having praised the abandonment 
of the Fruit of Action (not the Abandonment of Action), the 
Blessed Lord has gone on to describe the characteristics of His 
devotees, in order to explain what peace (santi) is obtained by 
performing Action after abandoning the Hope for Fruit 
{phalasa) ; and in the same way, a description has been given 
in the eighteenth chapter, of a person who has been merged in 
the Brahman, in order to explain how peace is obtained by 
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^performing Actions without being attached to the Fruit of 
Action (Gi. 18. 50). It, therefore, becomes necessary to come to 
the conclusion that these descriptions are not of persons who 
follow the Path of Renunciation, but of Karma-yogins. It is 
not that, the Knowledge of the Brahman, the peace of mind> 
the Self-identification (atmaupamya/, or the Desirelessness of 
Mind, of the Karma-yogin Sthitaprajna, is different from those 
of the Saihnyasin-Sthitaprajna. As both are perfect Knowers 
of the Brahman, the mental frame and the peace of mind are 
the same in either case ; but the one is merely engrossed in 
Peace (santi), and does not care for anything else ; whereas, the 
other is continually bringing into use his peace of mind and 
his Self-identification in his activities of ordinary life, as 
occasion arises. This is the important difference between the 
two from the point of view of Karma. Therefore, that 
Sthitaprajna, whose personal conduct has to be taken as an 
example for determining what is right and what is wrong in 
ordinary life, must be one who performs Action, and not one 
who has abandoned Action or is a beggar (bhiksuj. The sum 
and substance of the advice given to Arjuna in the Gita is, “it 
is not necessary to give up Action, nor can you give it up ; buti 
Realise the identity of the Brahman and the Atman and 
keep your pure Reason (vyavasayahnika huddhi) equable like 
that of a Karma-yogin, so that your Practical Reason 
{ vasandtmika huddhi ) will thereby also become pure, mine- 
less, and saintly, and you will not be caught in the bondage 
of Karma”; and that is why in explaining to Jajali the 
principle of Ethics embodied in the stanza quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter, namely, “that man who, by his 
Actions and by his speech, is continually engrossed in the 
welfare of others, and who is always a friend of others, may 
alone be said to have understood what morality (dharma) 
is”, TuladhSra has mentioned Karma, side by side with Speech 
and Mind, and even before mentioning them. 

It is not necessary to explain principles of Ethics in 
•detail to that m^n, whose mind has become equable towards 
.all created things, like that of a Karma-yogin Sthitaprajna or 
a Jivanmukta, and all whose selfish interests have been 
merged in the interests of others. He may be said to have 
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become self -enlightened or a ^buddha. As Arjuna had reached^ 
that stage, it was not necessary to give him any advice beyond* 
stating; “make your mind equable and steady, and instead of 
falling in the futile mistake of giving up Action, make your 
mind similar to that of the Sthitaprajfia, and perform alb 
Action which has befallen you according to your status in 
life.” Yet, as this Yoga in the shape of equability of mind, 
cannot, as has been stated above, be attained by every one in 
one life, the life of a Sthitaprajha must be a little more 
minutely examined and explained for the benefit of ordinary 
people. But, in making this disquisition, one must also bear 
in mind that the Sthitaprajha, whom we are going to consider, 
is not a man living in a society which has reached the perfect 
state of the Krta-yuga, but is one who has to live in a society 
in this Kali-yuga, in which almost all people are steeped in 
their own selfish interests. Because, however great and 
complete the Knowledge of a man may be, and whatever the 
state of equability of Mind which he has reached, it will not 
do if he adopts the practice of harmlessness, kindness, 
peacefulness, forgiveness etc., which are permanent virtues 
of the highest order, in dealing with persons whose 
minds are impure, and who are caught within the toils of 
Desire, Anger etc. * It need not be said that the rules of 
Right and Wrong, applicable to a society in which the 
majority is of avaricious persons, must be at least somewhat 
different from the rules of Right and Wrong and of Absolute 

♦ tUe second place, ideal conduct such as ethical theory 
is concerned with, is not possible for the ideal man in the midst 
of men otherwise constituted. An absolutely just or perfectly 
sympathetic person could not live and act according to his nature 
in a tribe of cannibals. Among people who are treacherous and 
utterly without scruple, entire truthfulness and openness must 
bring ruin Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Chap. XV, p. 280. 
Spencer has called this ^ Relative Ethics and he says that : On 
the evolution-hypothesis, the two (Absolute and Relative Ethics) 
presuppose one another 5 and only when they co-exist, can there 
exist tUttt ideal conduct which Absolute Ethics has to formulate, 
and which Relative Ethics has to take as the standard by which tO" 
estimate divergencies from right, or degrees of wrong^\ 
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Ethics applicable to a society in which every person is a 
Sthitaprajna ; otherwise, saints will have to leave this worlds 
and evil-doers will be the rulers everywhere. This does not 
mean that saints must give up their equable frame of mind ; 
but there are kinds and kinds of equability of mind. It is 
stated in the Gita that the hearts of saints are equal towards 
''brahmave gavi hasfim* (Gi. 5. 18), i. e., “Brahmins, cows, and 
elephants”. But if, on that account, some one feeds a 
Brahmin with the grass which has been brought for the cow 
or feeds the cow with the food which has been cooked for the 
Brahmin, shall we call him a wise man? If persons following 
the School of Renunciation do not attach any importance to 
this question, the same cannot be done by people who follow 
the Karma-Yoga. The Sthitaprajna lives his life in this 
world, taking into account what the nature of Right and 
Wrong was in the perfect state of the Krta-yuga, and deciding 
what changes are necessary in those rules, in this world of 
selfish persons, having regard to the difference of Time and 
Place ; and it will be clear from what has been stated in the 
second chapter above, that this is the most difficult 
question in Karma-Yoga. Saints perform their duties in this 
life apathetically, and only for the benefit of such selfish 
people, instead of getting angry with them, or allowing their 
own equability of mind to change on account of their avarici- 
ous tendencies. Bearing this principle in mind, Sri Samartha 
Ramadasa has, after having in the first part of the Dasabodha 
dealt with the Knowledge of the Brahman, started in the 
eleventh chapter a description of the activities performed by 
such Sthitaprajiias or saints for social welfare, with indif- 
ference to the world, or desirelessly, and with the intention of 
instilling wisdom into such people (Dasa. 11. 10; 12. 8-10; 15. 
2); and he has stated later on in the eighteenth chapter, that 
one should thoroughly understand and grasp the traditions, 
stories, stratagems, devices, circumstances, intentness of 
pursuit, inferences, cleverness, diplomacy, forbearance, 
acuteness, generosity, Metaphysical Knowledge, devotion, 
aloofness, indifference to the world, daringness, assiduity^ 
determination, firmness, equability, discrimination, and 
numerous other qualities of such JnSnins (Dasa. 18. 2). But 
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as such disinterested persons have to deal with avaricious 
persons, the ultimate advice of Sri Samartha is:- 

Meet boldness with boldness I impertinence by impertinence \ 

villainy by villainy I must be met II 

( Dasa. 19. 9. 30 ) 

In short, when a man descends from the state of perfection 
vto ordinary life, it is undoubtedly necessary to make some 
changes in the rules of Right or Wrong which apply to the 
highest state. 

To this position, Materialistic philosophers raise the 
following objection, namely: if, when one descends from the 
perfect state into ordinary society, one has to deal with many 
things with discrimination, and modify Absolute Ethics to a 
certain extent, where is the permanence of Ethical principles, 
and what becomes of the axiom ^'dJuirmo nityaK\ i. e., “Morality 
is immutable,’’ which has been enunciated by Vyasa in the 
Bharata-Savitri ? They say that the immutability of Ethics 
from the point of view of Metaphysics is purely imaginary, 
and that those are the only true rules of Ethics, which come 
into existence consistently with the state of society at parti- 
cular periods of time, on the basis of the principle of the 
‘greatest good of the greatest number*. But, this argument is 
not correct. Just as the scientific definition of a straight line 
or of a perfect circle does not become faulty or purposeless, 
because no one can draw a straight line without breadth or a 
faultless circumference of a circle as defined in Geometry, so 
also is the case with simple and pure rules of Ethics. Besides, 
unless one has determined the absolutely pure form of any- 
thing, it is not possible to bring about improvements in the 
various imperfect forms of it which we come across in life, or 
to ascertain the relative worth of the various forms after 
•careful consideration; and that is why the assay er first decides 
what is pure hundred carat gold. Persons who live only 
according to the times, and without taking into account the 
.absolute form of Ethical principles, will be in the same 
position as sailors on a ship, who guide the rudder on the 
boundless ocean, considering only the waves and the wind, and 
^without taking into account the compass, which shows the 
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cardinal directions, or the Polar star. Therefore, even consider- 
ing everything from the Materialistic point of view, it ia 
necessary to first fix some principle of Ethics, which is 
unchangeable and permanent like the Polar star; and once this 
necessity has been admitted, the entire Materialistic argument 
falls to the ground. Because, as all enjoyment of objects of 
pleasure which causes pain or happiness falls into the Name-d 
and Form-ed, and therefore, the non-permanent or perishable 
category of illusory objects, no principle of Ethics based on such 
enjoyment, that is, on merely external effects, can be permanent. 
Such Ethical principles must go on changing as the ideas of 
the material, external, pain and happiness on which they 
are based, change. Therefore, if one has to escape from 
this perpetually changing state of Ethics, one must not take 
into account the enjoyment of objects of pleasure in this 
illusory world, but must stand on the sole Metaphysical 
foundation of the principle, “there is only one Atman in all 
created things”; because, as has been stated before in the 
ninth chapter, there is nothing in this world which is perma.. 
nent except the Atman ; and the same is the meaning conveyed 
by the statement of Vyasa: “dharmo nifyah sukhaduhkhe tv 
anitye”, i. e., “the rules of Ethics or of pure behaviour are 
immutable, and happiness and unhappiness are transient 
and mutable It is true that in a society which is full of 
cruel and avaricious persons, it is not possible to fully observe 
the immutable Ethical laws of harmlessness, truth, etc.; but 
one cannot blame these Ethical laws for that. Just as one 
cannot, from the fact that the shade of an object cast by 
the Sun’s rays is flat on a flat surface, but is undulating on an 
undulating surface, draw the inference that the shade must be 
originally undulating, so can one not, from the fact that one 
does not come across the purest form of Ethics in a society 
of unprincipled persons, draw the inference that the imperfect 
state of Ethics which we come accross in an imperfect society 
is the principal or the original form of Ethics. The fault 
here is not of Ethics, but of the society ; therefore, those who 
are wise, do not quarrel with pure and permanent laws of Ethics 
but apply their efforts towards elevating society, so as to 
bring it to the ultimate highest state. Although ouu 
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philosopliers have mentioned some exceptions to the permanent 
laws of Ethics in dealing with avaricious persons in society, 
as being unavoidable, they also mention penances for acting 
■according to such exceptions; and this will also clearly 
explain the difference pointed out by me in previous chapters 
in explaining to my readers that Western Materialistic 
Ethical science bare-facedly supports and propounds these 
exceptions as laws, and by confusion of thought, looks 
lupon the principles of discrimination between external results, 
which are useful only for fixing these exceptions, as the true 
laws of Ethics. 

I have thus explained that the true foundation of Ethics 
is the frame of mind and the mode of life of the Sthitaprajna 
Jnanin (the Steady-in-Mind scient) ; and why, although the 
laws of Ethics to be deduced from the same are permanent 
and immutable in themselves, they have got to be varied in 
■an imperfect state of society ; and, how and why the 
immutability of fundamental laws of Ethics is not affected, 
lihough these laws may be varied in that way. I shall now 
consider the question first mentioned by me, namely, what is 
the hidden significance or fundamental principle underlying 
the behaviour of a Sthitaprajna Jnanin in an imperfect society. 
I have stated before in the fourth chapter that this question 
can be considered in two ways : the one way is to consider the 
state of mind of the doer as the principal factor ; and the other 
way is to consider his external mode of life. If one considers 
the matter only from the second point of view, it will be seen 
that all the activities of the Sthitaprajna are prima facie for 
-the benefit of the world. It is stated in two places in the Gita 
that, saints who have acquired the highest Knowledge, are 
“engrossed in bringing about the welfare of all created things”, 
that is, they are “ sarvabhutahiteratah ” ( Gl. 5. 25 and 12. 4 ) ; 
and the same statement also appears in various places in the 
MahSbharata. I have stated above that the laws of 
■harmlessnesB etc., which are followed by Sthitaprajna Jnanins, 
are in fact 'dharma', or the model of pure behaviour. In 
explaining the necessity of these rules of harmlessness etc., and 
in describing the nature of these laws of Ethics (dharma), the 
Mahabharata contains various statements explaining their 
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-external usefulness, such as : — ^'ahimsa sahjavacanam sarva- 
hhutahitam pararrC" (Vana. 206. 73), i. e., “non-violence and 
truthfulness are laws of Ethics, beneficial to everybody”; or, 
^^dhdravad dharmam itij dhuK" (San. 109. 12), i. e., “it is called 
dharma, because it maintains the world” ; or, ''dharmam hi 
jsreya ity dhuK' (Anu. 105. 14), i. e., “that is dharma, which is 
beneficial” ; or, "prabhavdrthdya hhuiandm dharniapravacanam 
krtam" (San. 109. 10), i. e., “laws of Ethics have been made for 
the amelioration of society” ; or, "lokayafrdrtham eveham 
^dharmasya niyamah krtah \ ubhayatra sukhodarkah'' (San. 258. 4), 
i. e., “laws of Ethics have been made in order that the activities 
of society should go on, and that benefit should be acquired in 
this life and the next”. In the same way, it is stated that, 
when there is a doubt between what is right and what is wrong, 
the Jnanin — 

lokaydtrd ca drastavya dharmas cdtmahitdni ca \ 

(Anu. 37. 16 ; Vana. 206. 90) 

that is, “should discriminate between external factors like the 
usual activities of men, laws of Ethics, and one’s own benefit”, 
and decide what is to be done ; and the king Sibi has, in the 
Vanaparva, followed the same principle for discriminating 
between right and wrong (Vana. 131. 11 and 12). From these 
statements, it will be clearly seen that the ‘external guiding 
factor’ of the mode of life of a Sthitaprajna, is the advancement 
of society ; and if this is accepted as correct, the next question 
which faces us is : why do Metaphysicians not accept the 
Materialistic Ethical law of ‘the greatest happiness or, (using 
.the word ‘happiness’ in a more extensive meaning), benefit, or 
advantage of the greatest number’? I have shown above in the 
fourth chapter that the one great drawback of the principle of 
the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is, that it does not 
provide for either, the happiness or amelioration resulting from 
Self-Realisation, or the happiness in the next world. But this 
drawback canto a great extent be removed by taking the word 
‘happiness* in a comprehensive meaning ; and the Metaphysical 
argument given above in support of the immutability of 
Ethical laws, will, therefore, not appear of importance to many. 
It is, therefore, necessary to again give a further elucidation 
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of the Important diifference between the Metaphysical and the- 
Materialistic aspect of Ethics. 

The question whether a particular act is ethically proper or 
improper can be considered in two ways : (1) by considering: 
merely its external result, that is to say, its visible eifect on the 
world; and (2) by considering the Reason or the Desire 
of the doer. The first method of consideration is known as 
the MATERIALISTIC {adhibhautika) method. In the second 
method, there are again two sub-divisions, each of which has 
a different name. I have in the previous chapters referred 
to the doctrines that (i) in order that one’s Action should be 
pure, one’s Practical Reason has got to be pure, and that 
(ii) in order that one’s Practical Reason should be pure, one’s 
Pure Reason, that is, the reasoning faculty, which discriminates 
between what ought to be done and what ought not to be done, . 
has got to be steady, equable, and pure. According to these 
doctrines, one has to see whether the Practical Reason which 
prompted a particular action was or was not pure, in order 
to determine whether the Action is pure; and when one wishes 
to consider whether the Practical Reason was or was not pure, 
one has necessarily to see whether the Deciding Reason was 
or was not pure. In short, whether the Reason or the Desire 
of the doer was or was not pure, has ultimately to be judged, 
by considering the purity or the impurity of the Deciding. 
Reason (Gi. 2. 41). When this Deciding Reason is considered 
to be an independent deity, embodying the power of dis- 
crimination between Right and Wrong {sadasadvivecana-sakti)^ 
that method of consideration is called the INTUITION 1ST 
{adhidaivika) method; but if one believes that this power is^ 
not an independent deity, but is an eternal organ of the* 
Atman, and on that account, one looks upon the Atman; 
instead of the Reason, as the principal factor and determines 
the pureness of Desire on that basis, that method of determin- 
ing principles of Ethics is known as the METAPHYSICAL 
(ddhycUmika) method. Our philosophers say that this Meta- 
physical method is the best of all these methods ; and although 
the well-known German philosopher Kant has not clearly 
enunciated the doctrine of the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman, he has commenced his disquisition of the principles of 
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Ethics, with a consideration of Pure Reason, that is, in a way; 
from the Metaphysical point of view; and he has clearly stated 
there his reasons for doing so. * Green is of the same opinion: 
but these matters cannot be dealt with in detail in a small 
book like this. I have, in the fourth chapter above, explained 
by giving a few illustrations why, in finally deciding questions 
of Ethics, one has to pay more special attention to the pureness 
of the Reason of the doer, than to the external result of his. 
Actions; and this subject-matter will be further considered in 
the fifteenth chapter when I will compare the Western and the 
Eastern ethical laws. For the time being, I will only say 
that, in as much as it is necessary that there should be a desire 
to perform any particular Action before it is actually per- 
formed, the consideration of the propriety or the impropriety 
of such Action, depends entirely on the consideration of the 
purity or the impurity of the Reason. If the Reason is sinful^ 
the Action will be sinful; but, from the fact that the external 
Action is bad, one cannot draw the conclusion that the Reason 
also must be bad; because, that act may have been performed 
by mistake, or as a result of a misunderstanding, or as a 
result of ignorance; and in these cases it cannot be said to be 
ethically sinful. The Ethical principle of ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number' can apply only to the 
external results of Actions; and as no one has so far invented 
any external means for definitely measuring the external 
results of such Actions in the shape of pain or happiness, it ia 
not certain that this test of Morality will always give us a 
correct result. In the same way, however wise a man may be,^ 
if his Reason is not pure, it is not certain that he will on 
every occasion behave in a morally correct way. And the 
position will be much worse if his own selfish interests are in 
any way affected in that matter; because, "^svarthe sarve 
vimuhyanti ye 'pi dharinavido janah" (Ma. Bha. Vi. 51. 4), i. e., 
“all are blinded by selfish interests, even if they are well- 
versed in Morality” — Trans.). In short, however much a man 
may be a Jfianki, or well-versed in Morality, or wise, if his 


^ See Kant’s Theory of Ethics trans, by Abbott, 6th Ed,, 
especially Metaphysics of Morals therein. 

67-68 
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Reason has not become equable towards all created beings, 
it is not certain that his Actions will always be pure or 
morally faultless. Therefore, our philosophers have decided 
definitely that in dealing with ethical problems, one must 
consider principally the Reason of the doer, rather than the 
external results of his Actions ; and that equability of Reason 
is the true principle underlying an ethically correct mode of 
life. And the Blessed Lord has given to Arjuna the following 
advice on the same principle in the Bhagavadgita : 

durena hy avaram karma buddhiyogdd dhananjaya \ 

buddhau saranam anviccha krpanah phalahetavah II 

(Gl. 2. 49). 

Some say that the word ^buddhi' in this stanza is to be 
understood as meaning ‘Jnana’ (Knowledge), and that a higher 
place has been given to Jiiana, as between Jfiana and Karma. 
But, according to me, this interpretation is incorrect. Even 
in the Sarhkarabhasya on this stanza, the word 'buddhi-yoga* 
has been interpreted as meaning *samatm-buddJd-yoga' (the 
Yoga of equability of Reason) ; and further, this stanza occurs 
in that part of the Gita which deals with the Karma-Yoga. 
Therefore, this stanza must be interpreted with reference to 
Karma only ; and such an interpretation is also naturally 
arrived at. Those who perform Actions fall into the two 
categories of (i) those who keep an eye merely on the fruit — 
for example, on the question, how many persons will be benefited 
thereby, and to what extent ; and (ii) those who keep their 
Reason equable and desireless, and remain unconcerned as to the 
Emit of the Action, which (fruit) results from the combination 
of Action (karma) and Destiny {d karma). Out of these, this 
stanza has treated the ^phalahetavah), that is, ‘those who perform 
Action, keeping an eye on the result of the Action’, as krpana, 

* The literal meaning of this verse is 0 Dhauafijiya ! (pure) 
Action is very much inferior to the Yoga of the (equable) Reason 5 
(therefore), rely on (the equable) Reason. Those (persons), who 
perform Actions keeping an eye to the Fruit of Action, are 
^ krp 2 %a \ that is, of an inferior order’^. 
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that is, of a lower order from the ethical point of view; and those 
who perform Action with an equable Reason as superior. That 
is what is meant by the statement in the first two parts of 
the stanza, namely, durena hy avaram karma buddhiyogad 
dkananjaya \ i.e., “O Dhananjaya, Action alone is very much 
inferior to the Yoga of the equable Reason”; and that is the 
answer given by the Blessed Lord to the question of Arjuna 
“How shall I kill Bhisma, Drona and others?” The implied 
meaning of this is, that one has to consider not merely the 
Action of dying or of killing, but the motive with which that 
Action has been performed; and therefore, the advice has been 
given in the third part of the stanza that: “Rely on your 
Reason (buddhi), that is, on the equable Reason (sama-buddhir; 
and later on, in the summing up in the eighteenth chapter, the 
Blessed Lord has again said: “Perform all your Actions, 
relying on the Yoga of the equable Reason”. That the Gita 
looks upon the consideration of the Action itself as inferior, 
and of the motive which inspires the particular Action as 
superior, will be apparent from another stanza in the Gita. In 
ithe eighteenth chapter. Karma has been classified into satMka, 
rajasa, and tamasa. If the Gita had intended to consider only 
the result of the Action, the Blessed Lord would have said that 
those Actions, which produce the greatest good of the greatest 
number, are saflvika; but, instead of doing so, it is stated in the 
eighteenth chapter that, “that Action is the most excellent, 
which has been performed desirelessly, that is, after abandoning 
the Hope for the Fruit of the Action” (Gl. 18. 23). Therefore, 
the Gita, in discriminating between the doable and the not- 
■doable, attaches a higher importance to the desireless, equable, 
and unattached Reason of the doer, than to the external result 
of the Action; and if the same test is applied to the conduct of 
the Sthitaprajfia, it follows that the true principle involved in 
the mode of life of a Sthitaprajna is the equable Reason with 
which he behaves towards his equals and his subordinates; and 
that the welfare of all created beings resulting from such a 
mode of life i^ the external or concomitant result of that 
equability of Reason, In the same way, it is improbable that 
the man whose Reason has reached the perfectly equable state, 
will perform Action with the sole idea of giving merely 
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Material happiness to other people. It is true that he will not 
cause harm to others. But, that cannot be considered to be his 
principal ideal; and all the activities of a Sthitaprajha are 
directed towards more and more purifying the minds of all the 
persons forming a society, and thereby enabling such persons 
to ultimately reach the Metaphysically perfect state he himself 
has reached. This is the highest and the most saitviJca duty of 
mankind. We look upon all efforts directed merely towards 
the increase of the Material happiness of human beings as 
inferior or rajasa. 

To the doctrine of the Gita that in order to decide between 
the doable and the not-doable, one has to attach a higher 
importance to the pureness of the motive of the doer than to 
the result of the Action, the following mischievous objection 
has been raised, namely, if one does not take into account the 
result of the Action, but merely considers the pureness of the 
motive, it will follow that a person with a pure Reason can 
commit any crime he likes; and that he will then be at liberty 
to perform all sorts of crimes ! This objection has not been 
imagined by me, but I have as a matter of fact seen objections 
of this kind which have been advanced agaist the Gita religion 
by some Christian missionaries."^ But, I do not feel the slightest 
compunction in characterising these allegations or objections 
as totally foolish and perverse. Nay, I may even go so far as 
to say that these missionaries have become as incapable of 
even understanding the Metaphysical perfection of the 
Sthitaprajha described in the Vedic religion on account of an 
over-weening admiration for their own religion, or of some other 
nefarious or evil emotions, as a black-as-ebony Negro from 
Africa is unfit for or incapable of appreciating the principles of 
Ethics accepted in civilised countries. Kant, the well-known 
German philosopher of the nineteenth century, has stated in 
several places in his book on Ethics, that one must consider 
only the Reason of the doer, rather than the external result 


* One missionary from Calcutta has made this statement; and 
the reply given to it by Mr. Brooks appears at the end of his 
Kuruh§$tra (Kuruksetra, VyasaSrama, Adyar, Madras, pp* 

48 - 52 ). 
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‘of his Action, in deciding questions of Ethics.* But, I have 
nowhere come across any such objection having been raised 
to that statement of Kant. Then how can such an objection 
apply to the principle of Ethics enunciated by the Gita ? 
When the Reason has become equable towards all created 
beings, charity becomes a matter of inherent nature ; and 
therefore, it is as impossible that a person who has acquired 
this highest Knowledge, and is possessed of the purest Reason, 
should commit sin, as that nectar should cause death. When 
the Gita says that one should not consider the external result 
•of the Action, that does not mean that one is at liberty to do 
what one likes. The Gita says: though a person can 
hypocritically or with a selfish motive, appear to be charitable, 
he cannot hypocritically possess that equability of Reason 
and stability, which can arise only by Realising that there 
•is but one Atman in all created beings; therefore, in con- 
sidering the propriety or the impropriety of any Action, one 
has to give due consideration to the Reason of the doer, instead 
^of considering only the external results of his Action. To 
•express the matter in short, the doctrine of the Gita is that 
Morality does not consist of Material Action only, but that 
it wholly depends on the Reason of the doer ; and the Gita says 
later on (Gl. 18. 25), that if a man, not realising the true 
principle underlying this doctrine, starts doing whatever he 
likes, he must be said to be famasa or a devil. Once the mind 
has become equable, it is not necessary to give the man any 
further advice about the propriety or the impropriety of 
Actions. Bearing this principle in mind, Saint Tukarama has 

* ^^The second proposition is : That an action done from duty 
■derives its moral worth, not from the purpose which is to be attained 
by it, but from the mixim by which it is determined^\ The moral 
worth of action cannot lie anywhere but in principle of the will, 
without regard to the ends which can be attained by action^\ 
Kant’s Metaphyaic of Morals (trans.by Abbott in Kant’s Theory of 
Ethics, p. 16. The italics are the author’s and not our own). 
And again, When the question is of moral worth, it is not with 
the actions which we see that we are concerned, but with those 
inward principles of them which we do not see”, p. 24. Ibid. 
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preaolidd to Shivaji Maharaja the sole doctrine of Karma-Yoga^ 
aame as the Bhagavadglta, in the abhanga:- 

“ This has only one merit-producing meaning I 

there is only one Atman, that is, God in all created beings ii 

(Tu. Ga. 4428. 9). 

But, although the essential basis of proper conduct (sadacaramy 
is the equable Reason, 1 must repeat here that, one cannot 
from that fact draw the inference that the man who performs 
Action, must wait for performing Action until his Reason has 
reached that stage. It is the highest ideal of everybody to 
make his mind like that of a Sthitaprajna. But it is stated 
already in the commencement of the Gita, that because this is 
the highest ideal, one need not wait for performing Action, 
until that ideal has been reached; that one should in the 
meantime perform all Actions with as much unselfishness as 
possible, so that thereby the Reason will become purer and 
purer, and the highest state of perfection will ultimately be 
reached ; and that one must not waste time by insisting on. 
not performing any Action until the perfect state of the Reason 
has been reached (Gl. 2. 40). 

A further objection is raised by many that, although it has 
in this way been proved (i) that the ethical principle of ‘ sarva- 
bhuta-hita ’or of ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number ’ is 
& one-sided and superficial {sdkhagrahi) principle, as it applies, 
only to external Actions, and (ii) that the ‘ equability of 
Reason ’ according to which ‘ there is only one Atman in all 
created beings’ is a thing which goes to the root of the matter 
(is rnulagrdhi), and must, therefore, be considered as of higher 
importance in determining questions of Morality, yet, one does 
not thereby get a clear idea as to how one should behave in 
ordinary life. These objections have suggested themselves to 
the objectors principally by seeing the worldly behaviour of 
Sthitaprajfias. who follow the Path of Renunciation. But 
anybody will see after a little thought, that they cannot apply 
to the mode of life of the Karma-yogin Sthitaprajna. Nay; we 
may even say that no ethical principle can more satisfactorily 
justify worldly morality, than the principle of considering: 
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that there is only one Atman in all created beings, or of Self- 
identification (atmaupamya). For example, let us take the 
doctrine of charity, which has been given an important place 
in all countries and according to all codes of Ethics. This 
doctrine can be justified by no Materialistic principle, as 
satisfactorily as by the Metaphysical principle that ‘ the 
Atman of the other man is the same as my Atman The 
utmost that Materialistic philosophy can tell us is, that 
philanthropy is an inherent quality which gradually grows> 
according to the Theory of Evolution {uikrantwvada). But not 
only is the immutability of the principle of philanthropy not 
established by that philosophy, but, as has been shown by me 
before in the fourth chapter, when a man is faced with a 
conflict between his own interests and the interests of others, 
the ‘ enlightened selfish *, who would like to sit on two stools, 
thereby get a chance of justifying their own attitude. But 
even to this, an objection is raised by some, that it is no use 
proving the immutability of the principle of philanthropy. If 
every one tries to serve the interests of others believing that 
there is only one Atman in all created beings, who is going 
to look after his interests ; and if in this way, his own 
interests are not looked after, how will he be in a 
position to do * good to others ? But these objections 
are neither new, nor unconquerable. The Blessed Lord has 
answered this very question in the Bhagavadgita on the 
basis of the Path of Devotion, by saying ; ''tesam nityahhiyu^ 
Mariam yogakseinam vaharmj aham' ( 6i. 9. 22 ), ( i. e., “I look 
after the maintenance and welfare of those persons, who are 
permanently steeped in Yoga” — Trans.) ; and the same 
conclusion follows on the Metaphysical basis. That man, who* 
is inspired with the desire of achieving the benefit of others, 
has not necessarily to give up food and drink ; but he must 
believe that he is maintaining and keeping alive his own body 
for the benefit of others. Janaka has said (Ma. Bha. Asva. 32) 
that the organs will remain under one’s control, only if one ’a 
Reason is in thkt state, and the doctrine of the Mimamsa school 
that, *that man is said to be amrtaii, who eats the food 
which has remained over after the performance of the sacrificial 
offering’, is based on the same idea (Ql. 4. 31). Because, as the 
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Yajna is, from their point of view* an Action for the 
maintenance and conduct of the world, they have come to the 
conclusion, that one maintains oneself and should maintain 
oneself, while performing that act of public benefit ; and that, 
it is not proper to put an end to the cycle of Yajnas for one’s 
own selfish interest. Even according to the ordinary worldly 
outlook, one sees the appropriateness of the statement made by 
Sri Samartha Ramadasa in the Dasabodha that : 

That man is continually achieving the good of others i 
That man ie always wanted by everybody I 

Then what can he need I in this world ? II 

(Dasa. 19. 4. 10). 

In short, it never happens that the man, who toils for public 
welfare, is found to suffer for want of being maintained. A 
man m^ust only become ready to achieve the good of others 
with a desireless frame of Reason. When once the idea, that 
all persons are in him and that he is in all persons, has been 
fixed in a person’s mind, the question whether self-interest is 
distinct from the interest of others, does not arise at all. The 
above-mentioned foolish doubts arise only in the minds of those 
persons who start to achieve *the greatest good of the greatest 
number’, with the Materialistic dual feeling that T* am 
different from ‘others'. But, the man who starts to achieve the 
good of others with the Monistic idea that ''sarvam khalv idafn 
brahma" (i. e., “all this which exists is the Brahman” — Trans.), 
is never assailed by any such doubts. This important difference 
between the Metaphysical principle of achieving the welfare 
of all created beings, on the basis that there is only one Atman 
in all created beings, and the Materialistic principle of general 
welfare, arising from a discrimination between the duality of 
self-interest and other’s-interest, or from the consideration of 
the good of the multitude, has got to be carefully borne in 
mind. Saints do not achieve public welfare with the idea 
of achieving public welfare. Just as giving light is the 
inherent quality of the Sun, so does achieving the good of 
others become the inherent quality of these saints, as a result 
of the complete realisation of the unity of the Atman in all 
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created things; and when this has become the inherent quality 
of a saint, then, just as the Sun in giving light to others 
also gives light to itself, so also is the maintenance of such 
a saint achieved automatically by the activities directed by 
him towards the interests of others. When this inherent 
tendency of doing good to others is coupled with an unattached 
Reason, saints, who have realised the identity of the Atman 
and the Brahman, continue their beneficent activities, without 
caring for the opposition they come across, and without 
trying to discriminate between whether it is better to suffer 
adversity or to give up public welfare; and if occasion 
arises, they are even ready to and indifferent about sacrificing 
their own lives. But, those who distinguish between 
self-interest and other’s-interest, and begin to discriminate 
between what is right and what is wrong by seeing which 
way the scale turns when they weigh self-interest against 
other ’s-in ter est, can never experience a desire for public 
welfare, - which is as intense as that of such saints. Thereforei 
although the principle of the benefit of all created beings 
in acceptable to the Gita, it does not justify that principle by 
the consideration of the greatest external good of the greatest 
number, but looks upon the consideration of whether the 
numbers are large or small, or the consideration of the large 
or small quantity of happiness, as short-sighted and irrelevant; 
and it justifies the equability of Reason, which is the root 
of pure conduct, on the basis of the eternal Realisation of 
the Brahman which is propounded by Metaphysical philo- 
•sophy. 

From this it will be seen how a logically correct justifi- 
cation of one’s making efforts for the benefit of others or of 
universal welfare, or of charity, can be arrived at from the 
point of view of Metaphysics. I will now consider the 
fundamental principles, which have been enunciated in our 
Sastras for guiding the behaviour of one person towards 
another in society, from the point of view of equability of 
Reason. The principle that ^^yatra va asya sarvam atmaivobhuV 
<Br. 2. 4. 14), i. e., “the man for whom everything has been 
merged in the Self (Atman)”, behaves towards others with 
a perfectly equable mind, has been enunciated in the IsavSsya 
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(I^A 6) and Kaivalya (Kai. 1. 10) Upanisads, in addition to> 
the Brhadaranyaka, as also in the Manu-Smrti (Manu. 12. 91 
and 125); and this same principle has been literally enunciated 
in the sixth chapter of the GitS, in the words sarmbhufastliarn 
atrmnam sa7'mbhutani catmard'^ (Gi. 6. 29), (i. e., “he sees 
himself in all created things, and all created things in 
himself” — Trans.). The Self -identifying (afmaupamya) outlook 
is only another form of this principle of believing in the 
unity of Atman in all created things, or of the equability 
of Reason. Because, if I am in all created things, and* 
all created things are in me, it naturally follows that 
I must behave towards all created things, in the same 
way as I would behave towards myself ; and, therefore, 
the Blessed Lord has told Arjuna, that that man must be 
looked upon as the most excellent Karma-yogin Sthitaprajha, 
who “behaves towards all others with equability, that is, with 
the feeling that his Atman is the same as the Atman of 
others’*; and he has advised Arjuna to act accordingly 
(Ql, 6. 30-32). As Arjuna was duly initiated, it was not 
necessary to further labour this principle in the Gita. But,. 
Vyasa has very clearly shown the deep and comprehensive 
meaning embodied in this principle, by enunciating it in 
numerous places in the Mahabharata, which has been written 
in order to teach Religion and Morality to ordinary people 
(Ma. Bha. San. 238. 21 ; 261. 36). For example, in the 
conversation between Brhaspati and Yudhisthira in the 
Mahabharata, this same principle of identifying one s Atman, 
with others, which has been succinctly mentioned in the 
Upanisads and in the Gita, has at first been mentioned in the 
following words 

atmopamas tu bhutesu yo vai bhavati purusah I 

nyastadar^do jiiakrodhah sa pretya sukham edhate W 

(Ma. Bha. Anu. 113. 6) 

that is, “that man, who looks upon others in the same wajr 
as he looks upon himself, and who has conquered anger,, 
obtains happiness in the next world and then, without 
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oompleting there the description of how one person should 
behave towards others, the Mahabharata goes on to say 

na tat parasya samdadhyat pratikulam yad dtmanah I 
esa saihksepato dharmah kdmdd anyah pravartate li 

(Ma. Bha. Anu. 113. 8) 

that is, “one should not behave towards others in a way which 
one considers adverse or painful to oneself ; this is the essence 
of all religion and morality, and all other activities are based 
on selfish interests”; and it lastly says:- 

pratydkhydne ca ddne ca sukhaduhkhe priydpriye i 
dtmaupamyena purusah pramanam adhigacchati n 

yathdparah prakramate paresu tathd pare prakramante 

"parasmin 1 

talhaiva tesUpama jivaloke yatha dharmo nipurienopadistah n 

(Ann. 113. 9 and 10). 

that is, “ in the matter of pain and happiness, the palatable or 
the unpalatable, charity or opposition, each man should decide 
as to what should be done to others, by considering what his 
own feelings in the matter would be. Others behave towards 
one, as one behaves towards others; therefore, wise persons 
have stated, by taking that illustration, that dharma means 
behaving in the world, by placing oneself in the position of 
others”. The linQ '' na tat parasya samdadhyat pratikulam yad 
dtmanah ”, (i.e., “ one should not behave towards others, in a 
way which one considers adverse or painful to oneself” — 
Trans.) has also appeared in the Viduraniti (Udyo. 38. 72) ; and 
later on, in the Santi-parva, Vidura has explained the same 
principle again to Yudhisthira (San. 167. 9). But, “ do not 
cause pain to others, because that which is painful to yourself 
is also painful to others ”, is only one part of the doctrine of 
Self-identification ; and some people are likely to be assailed 
by the doubt that, we cannot deduce from this doctrine the 
definite inference that ^ “ as that which is pleasant to yourself 
Will also be pleasant to others, therefore, behave in such a way 
that pleasure will be caused to others Therefore, Bhisma in. 
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explainizig the nature of dharma (Morality) to Yudhisthira has 
gone further and clearly indicated both the aspects of this law 
in the following words 

yad anyair vihitam necched dtmanah karma purumh i 
na tat parem kurvita jdnann apriyam atmanah ll 

jivitam yah svayam cecchet kathani so 'nyafn praghdtayet i 
yad yad atmani ceccheta tat parasydpi cintayet ii 

(San. 258. 19, 21) 

that is, “ one should not behave towards others in that way in 
which one, by considering ones own happiness, desires that 
others should not behave towards one. How can that man, 
who desires to live himself, kill others ? One should 
always desire that others should also get what one 
oneself wants”. And in mentioning the same rule 
in another place, Vidura has, without using the adjectives 
'anukula' (favourable) and ' pratikTda' (unfavourable), laid 
down a general rule, with reference to every kind of behaviour, 
in the words 

tasmdd dharimpradhariena bhavitawjam yat atrnand i 
tatha ca sarvabhuiesu mrtitavyam yathdtmani n 

(San. 167. 9) 

that is, “control your organs, and behave righteously ; and 
behave towards all created beings, as if they are yourself”, 
because, as Vyasa says in the Sukanuprasna, 

yavan atmani veddtma tavdn dtmd paratmani l 
ya evam satatam veda so "mrtatvaya kalpate {\ 

(Ma. Bha. San. 238. 22) 

that is, “there is in the bodies of others, just as much of Atman 
as there is in one’s own body. That man who continually 
realises this principle, comes to attain Release”. Buddha did 
not accept the existence of the Atman ; at any rate, he has 
clearly stated that one should not unnecessarily bother about 
the consideration of the Atman. Nevertheless, in teaching 
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how Buddhist mendicants should behave towards others, evert' 
Buddha has preached the doctrine of Self-identification 
(atmaupamya) in the following words : — 

yatha aham tatha ete yafha ete tatha aliam \ 

attanam (atmanam) upamam katva (krtva) na haneyya na ghafaye \ \ , 

(Suttanipata, Nalakasutta, 27) 

that is, “as I am, so are they; as they are, so am I; taking 
(thus) an illustration from oneself, one should not kill or 
cause (the) death (of anybody)”. Even in another Pali treatise 
called Dhammapada^ the second part of the above stanza has 
appeared twice verbatim ; and immediately thereafter, the 
stanzas occurring both in the Manu-Smrti (5.45) and 
Mahabharata (Anu. 113. 5) have been repeated in the Pali* 
language in the following words : — 

mkhakdmdm bhutuni yo dandem vihimsati I 

attano sukhamesano (icckan) pecya so na labhate suklmm li 

(Dharamapada. 131) 

that is, “that man, who for his own (attano) benefit, kills with 
a rod other persons, who also desire happiness (like himself), 
does not obtain any happiness after death” ( pecya ^pretya). As 
we see that the principle of Self-identification is recognised in 
Buddhistic works, although they do not admit of the existence 
of the Atman, it becomes quite clear that these ideas have been 
taken by Buddhist writers from Vedic texts. But this matter 
will be further considered later on. The above quotations will 
clearly show that even from ancient times, we Indians have 
believed that that man, whose state of mind is '*sarvabhutastham 
atmanam sarvabhutani cdtmani' (i. e., “all created things are in 
me, and I am in all created things” — Trans.), always conducts 
himself in life by identifying others with himself ; and that 
that is the important principle underlying such conduct. Any 
one will admit that this principle or canon (sufra) of Self- 
identification .used in deciding how to behave with other 
persons in society, is more logical, faultless, unambiguous, 
comprehensive, and easy than the Materialistic doctrine of the 
‘greatest good of the greatest number* ; and is such as will easily 
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be grasped by even the most ignorant of persons. * This 
fundamental principle or mystic import of the philosophy df 
Right and Wrong (e^ safriksepato dhartnah) is justified in a 
more satisfactory way from the Metaphysical point of view 
than from the Materialistic point of view, which takes into 
account only the external effects of Actions; and therefore, 
the works of Western philosophers, who consider the question 
of Karma-Yoga merely from the Materialistic point of view, 
do not give a prominent place to this important doctrine of 
the philosophy of Right and Wrong. Nay, they attempt to 
explain the bond of society on merely external principles like 
the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number ’ etc., without 
taking into consideration this canon (sutra) of the principle 
of Self-identification. But, it will be seen that this easy 
ethical principle of Self-identification has been given the 
highest place not only in the Upanisads, the Manu-Smrti, 
the Gita, the other chapters of the MahabhSrata, and the 
Buddhistic religion, but also in other countries and in other 
religions. The commandment “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself ” (Levi. 19. 15 ; Matthew, 22. 39), to be found in 
Christian and Jewish religious texts, is nothing but this rule 
in another form. Christians look upon this as a golden rule, 
that is to say, as a rule as valuable as gold ; but their religion 
does not explain it by the principle of the unity of the Atman. 
The advice of Christ that, “And as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise” (Matthew 7. 12; Luke 
6. 31) is only a part of the sutra of Self-identification ; and the 
Greek philosopher Ari.stotIe has literally enunciated this same 
principle of behaviour for men. Aristotle lived about 300 
years before Christ, but the Chinese philosopher Khun-Phu-Tse 
(corrupted in English into ’Confucius’) lived 200 years before 

* The word ‘mtra’ is defined as “alpakgaram asamdigdhain saracad 
«iivatomukham \ astohham anavadyam ca mtram eiitravido vtduh". Those 
various meaningless letters which are added in a mantra for the 
purpose of convenience of recitation, without adding to the 
meaning, are called ' tlohKakiara' (complementary words). There are 
no such meaningless words in a mtra, and therefore, the adjective 
^astobham* has been used in the definition above. 
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Aristotle, and he has enunciated the above rule of Self- 
identification by a single word according to the practice of 
the Chinese language. But, this principle was enunciated in 
our country, long before Confucius, in the ITpanisads ( Isa. 6; 
Kena, 13); and later on in the Bharata, and the Gita; and also 
in the works of Maratha saints by such words as: “like unto 
oneself \ one should consider others** U ( Dasa. 12. 10. 22): and 
there is also a proverb in Marathi which means, ‘one should 
judge the world by one’s own standard*. Not only is this so, 
but it has been Metaphysically explained by our ancient 
philosophers. When one realises that (i) religions other than 
the Vedic religion have not logically justified this generally 
accepted canon, though they have mentioned it, and (ii) that 
this canon cannot be logically justified in any way except by 
the Metaphysical principle of the identification of the Brahman 
with the Atman, one will clearly see the importance of the 
Metaphysical Ethics preached in the Gita, or the Karma-Yoga. 

This easy principle of ‘Self-identification’, { aftnaupamya) 
which regulates the mutual behaviour of persons living 
in a society, is so comprehensive, so easy to understand, 
and so universally accepted, that when once one lays down the 
rule: “Realise the identity of the Atman in all created beings, 
and behave towards others with an equable frame of 
mind, as if they are yourself”, it is no more necessary to lay 
down such individual commandments as: be kind to others; 
help others as much as possible ; bring about their welfare; put 
them on the path of advancement; love them; do not get tired 
of them; do not hurt their feelings; behave towards them with 
justice and ©quality; do not deceive any one; do not deprive 
any one of his wealth or of his life; do not tell any one an 
untruth; bear always in mind the idea of bringing about the 
, greatest good of the greatest number; behave towards all, 
looking upon them as the children of one and the same 
father, and as if they were your brothers etc. Everybody 
soever naturally understands in what his happiness or unhap- 
piness lies; and, as a result of the family system, he realises 
the truth of the rule that he must love his wife and children 
in the same way as he loves himself, according to the doctrine^, 
^*atma vai putranamasi' (i. e., “your son is the same as your- 
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seif”— Trans.), or ''ardham bMrya sartrasya* (i. e ''your wife is 
half of your body”— Trans.). But, the ultimate and most 
comprehensive interpretation of the canon of Self-identification 
is, that the highest idea of manhood and the most 
complete fructification of the arrangement of the four 
states of life consists in: (i) realising that family life 
is but the first lesson in the science of Self-identification, 
and (ii) instead of being continually engrossed in the family r 
making one’s Self-identifying Reason more and more com- 
prehensive, by substituting one's friends, one’s relations, or 
those born in the same gotra (clan) as oneself, or the inhabitants 
of one’s own village, or the members of one’s own community, 
or one’s co-religionists, and ultimately all human beings, or 
all created beings, in the place of one’s family, thereby realis- 
ing that that Atman, which is within oneself is also within^ 
all created beings ; and that one should regulate one’s conduct 
accordingly. And, it then naturally follows that the sacrifi- 
cial ritual etc., or Karma, which enhances one’s capacity to 
achieve this ideal state, is a purifier of the Mind, and a moral 
act, that is, such a duty as ought to be performed in the state 
of a householder. Because, as I have already explained before^ 
the true meaning of the word ' citta-suddhi * (purification of 
the Mind) is the total elimination of selfishness, and the 
Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman ; 
and the writers of the Smrtis have enjoined the performance 
of the various duties pertaining to the state of a householder 
only for that purpose. The same is the deep meaning under- 
lying the advice given by Yajfiavalkya to Maitreyi in the 
words ‘ aima va are drastavyah ’ ( ‘ see first who the Atman is ’ — 
Trans.). The philosophy of Karma-Yoga, which has been 
based on the foundation of the Knowledge of the Supreme 
Self, advises every one not to limit the extent of the Atman 
by saying ''dtma mi pufranamdsi'*; and says that one should 
realise the inherent comprehensiveness of the Atman by 
feeling that, ^^lokovai ayam dimd'\ (i. a, “your Atman is the 
whole universe” — Trans.), and that every one ^should regulate 
one’s activities, believing that iiddracaritdnam tu vasudhuiver 
kufumbakam'\ i. e., “the whole universe is the family of 
noble-minded persons”. And I am confident that, in this 
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matter, our philosophy of Karma-Yoga will not only be not 
inferior to any other ancient philosophy of Karma-Yoga, but 
will even embrace all such philosophies like the Paramesvara, 
Who has embraced everything and has remained over to the 
extent of of ' ten fingers *. 

But, even to this position an objection is raised by some 
that : when a man has by this Self-identification acquired the 
comprehensive Vedantic vision of ''vasudhaiva kutumbakarrC* 
(i. e., ‘the universe is the family* — Trans.), not only will virtues 
like pride of one’s country, or of one’s family or clan, or of 
one’s religion etc., as a result of which some nations have now 
been fully advanced, be totally destroyed, but even if some 
one comes to kill us or to harm us, it will become our duty not 
to kill him in return with a harmful intent, having regard to 
the words of the Gita: ''nirmirah sarvabhutem** (Gl. 11.55)^ 
(i. e., non-inimical towards all created beings — Trans.), (See 
Dhammapada, 338) ; and as a result of evil-doers being 
unchecked, good persons will run the risk of being the victims 
of evil deeds ; and, as a result of the preponderance of evil- 
doers, the entire society or even a country will be destroyed. 
It is clearly stated in the Mahabharata itself that “na pdpe 
pratipdpah sydt sddhur eva sadd bhavef' (Ma. Bha. Vana. 
206. 44), i. e., “do not become an evil-doer in dealing with 
evil-doers, but behave towards them like a saint”; because, 
“enmity is never done away with by enmity or by evil-doing”^ — 
“na cdpi vairatn vairena kesava vyupasamyatt* ; that, on the 
other hand, the man whom we defeat, being inherently 
evil-minded, becomes more evil-minded as a result of the defeat, 
and is only waiting for the chance of revenging himself 
again — “ja2/o vairam prasrjatt* ; and that, therefore, it is proper 
to circumvent evil-doers by peace (Ma. Bha. Udyo. 71. 59 
and 63). And these very stanzas in the Bharata have been 
copied in the Buddhistic treatises (See Dhammapada, 5 and 201; 
Mahavagga, 10. 2 and 3) ; and even Christ has repeated the 
same principle by saying: “Love your enemies” (Matthew, 
5. 44), and, “but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also” (Matthew, 5. 39), or “And 
unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the 
other” (Luke, 6. 29). The same was the advice of the Chinese 

69—70 
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philosopher La-O-Tse, who lived before Christ, and there are 
even stories of this having been done by Ekanatha Maharaj and 
others from among our Maratha saints. I have not the 
slightest intention of belittling the sacred importance of these 
examples, which show the highest development of the principle 
of forgiveness or peace. There is no doubt that the religion of 
Eorgiveness will, just like the religion of Truth, always remain 
permanent and without exception in the ultimate or the most 
perfect state of society. Nay, we even see in the imperfect 
condition of our present society, that results are achieved on 
various occasions by peace, which cannot be achieved by 
anger. When, in trying to find out what warriors had come 
forward to help Duryodhana, Arjuna saw venerable persons 
like ancestors and preceptors among them, he realised that in 
order to circumvent the evil-doings of Duryodhana, he would 
have to perform not only Action, but also the difficult action 
of killing by his weapons those preceptors who had sold 
themselves for money (Gl. 3. 5) ; and he began to say, that 
according to the rule, ''na pape pratipapah syat'\ it was not 
proper for him to become an evil-doer because Duryodhana had 
become an evil-doer; and that “even if they kill me, it is proper 
for me to sit quiet with a ‘non-inimical’ mind” (GL 1. 46). The 
religion of the Gita has been propounded solely for solving 
this doubt of Arjuna ; and on that account, we do not anywhere 
come across an exposition of this subject, similar to the 
exposition made in the Gita. For instance, both the Christian 
and the Buddhistic religions adopt the principle of Non-Enmity, 
as is done by the Vedic religion; but it is nowhere clearly stated 
either in the Buddhistic or in the Christian religious treatises, — 
or at any rate not in so many words — that it is not possible 
for the conduct of a person, who gives up all Energistic Action 
and renounces the world, disregarding universal welfare and 
even self-preservation, to be in all respects the same as 
the conduct of the Karma-yogin, who, notwithstanding that 
his Reason has become non-inimical and unattached, takes 
part in all Energistic activities with that same non-inimical, 
and unattached Reason. On the other hand. Western 
moralists find it very difSoult to harmonise properly the 
advice of NomEnmity given by Christ with worldly 
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morality,* and Nietzsche, a modern German philosopher, has 
fearlessly stated his opinion in his works, that the ethical 
principle of Non-Enmity is a slavish and destructive principle^ 
and that the Christian religion, which gives a high place to 
that principle, has emasculated Europe. But, if one considers 
our religious treatises, one sees that the idea, that the two 
ethical and religious courses of Renunciation and Energism 
are to be distinguished from each other in this matter, was 
accepted by and was well-known not only to the Gita but even 
to Manu. Because, Manu has prescribed the rule, “ krudfiyan^ 
tain m pratikrudhyet"\ i. e., “do not become angry in return 
towards one who has become angry towards you'* (Manu. 6. 48), 
only for Sarhnyasins, and not for the householder or in regal 
science. I have shown above in the fifth chapter, that the 
method adopted by our commentators of mixing up the 
mutually contradictory doctrines pertaining to the two paths 
of Renunciation and Karma-Yoga, without taking into account 
what dictum applies to which path, and how it is to be used, 
gives rise to a confusion regarding the true doctrine of 
Karma-Yoga. When one gives up this confusing method 
adopted by the commentators on the Gita, one can clearly 
understand in what sense the word Non-Enmity {nirvaira) 
is understood by the followers of the Bhagavata religion or 
Karma-yogins. Because, even Prablada, that highest of 
the devotees of the Blessed Lord, has himself said that, 
^^tasman nityam ksama tala panditair apavaditd"' (Ma. Bh^ 
Vana. 28. 8), i. e., “therefore, my friend, wise men have every^ 
where mentioned exceptions to the principle of forgiveness ”, 
in order to show how the Karma-yogin householder should 
behave on these occasions. It is true that the ordinary rule 
of the doctrine of Self-identification is, that one should not 
cause harm to others by doing such Actions as, if done to 
oneself, would be harmful; yet the Mahabharata has made 
it clear, that this rule should not be followed in a society, 
where there do not exist persons who follow the other 
religious principle, namely, “others should not cause harm 


^ Bee Paulflen^s System of Ethics^ Book III, Ohap. X (Eng. Trans.) 
and Nietzsche^s Anti-Christ. 
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to us”, which is a corollary from this first principle. The- 
word ‘equability ’ is bound up with two individuals, that is, it- 
is relative. Therefore, just as the principle of Non-Violence- 
is not violated by killing an evil-doer, so also is the principle 
of Self-identification or of Non-Enmity, which is observed by 
saints, in no way affected by giving condign punishment to - 
evil-doers. On the other hand, they acquire the merit of 
protecting others by having opposed the injustice of evil-doers. 
That Paramesvara, than Whom nobody’s Reason can be more- 
equable, Himself takes incarnations from time to time for 
protecting saints and destroying evil-doers, and thereby brings 
about universal welfare (lokasamgraha), ( Gi. 4. 7 and 8); then 
how can the case of ordinary persons be different? To say that 
the distinction between those who are deserving and those 
who are undeserving, or between what is proper and what 
improper, disappears, as a result of one’s vision having become 
equable in such a way that he says: ‘vasudhaiva kutambakam'’ 
( i. e., “the whole world is my family’’- — Trans.) or of one’s 
giving up the Hope for Fruit of Action, is a confusion of 
thought. The doctrine of the Gita is that mine-ness (mamntm)' 
is the predominant factor in the Hope for Fruit; and that 
unless that feeling is given up, one cannot escape the bondage 
of sin or merit. But, though I may have no object to achieve 
for myself, I nevertheless commit the sin of helping evil-doers 
or undeserving persons, and of harming deserving saints and. 
even society itself to that extent, if I allow some one to take 
that which he ought not to get. Just as, though a multi- 
millionaire like Kubera goes to purchase vegetables in the 
market, he does not pay a lakh of rupees for a bundle of 
coriander leaves, so also does the man, who has reached the; 
state of perfection, not forget the discrimination as to what 
is good for whom. It is true that his Reason has become, 
equable. But, ‘equability’ does not mean giving to a man the' 
grass, which is fit for a cow, and to a cow, the food which is 
proper for a man; and with the same intention, the Blessed 
Lord has said in the Gits that that siattvika charity which is to. 
be made as datavya, that is, because it is a duty to give, must 
be given, considering “dese kale ca patre ca'\ that is, 
considering the propriety of the place, the time, and the. 
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deservingness of the person ( Gl. 17. 20 ). In describing 
this equable state of mind of saints, Jhanesvara has 
compared them to the earth. The earth is also known as 
sarmsaha"' (i. e., one who bears everything — Trans.). But, 
if this bearer-of-everything earth is given a kick, it proves 
its * equability ’ by giving to the kicker an equally strong 
counter-kick. This clearly shows how one can make a non- 
inimical {nirvaira) resistance, even when there is no enmity 
in the heart; and that is why it is stated in the chapter on 
Causality of Action above (Effect of Karma) that the Blessed 
Lord remains free from the blame of partiality {vaimmya), cruelty 
^inairghrnya) etc., notwithstanding that He deals with people 
as; '^ye yatha mam prapadyante tarns tathaiva bhajdmy aham^* 
c(Gl. 4. 11), i. e., “ I give to them reward in the same manner 
and to the same extent as they worship me’*. In the same 
way, in ordinary life and according to law, no one calls the 
Judge, who directs the execution of a criminal, the enemy 
•of the criminal. According to Metaphysics, when a man’s 
Reason has become desireless and has reached the state of 
•equability, he does not of his own accord do harm to anybody; 
and if somebody is harmed as a result of something which 
he does, that harm is the result of the Karma of such other 
^person; or in other words, the desireless Sthitaprajna does 
not, by the act which he performs in these circumstances — ’even 
if it appears as terrible as matricide, or the murder of a 
preceptor — incur the bondage or the taint of the good or evil 
■effects of the act. (Gi. 4. 14; 9. 28; and 18. 17). The rules of 
-self-defence included in criminal law are based on the same 
principle. There is a tradition about Manu that when he was 
requested by people to become a king, he at first said: I 

•do not wish to become a king for punishing persons who 
commit sins, and to thereby incur sin”; but when in return, 
'‘/am abruvan prajah ma bhih kartrneno gamisyati (Ma. Bba. 
.San. 67. 23), that is, “people said to him: ‘do not be afraid, 
the sinner will incur the sin, and you will acquire the merit 
of having protected the people”, and, when on top of it, 
tthey further gave him a promise that: “we will give to you 
by way of taxes that amount which will have to be expended 
for the protection of the people”, he consented to become a 
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king. In short, the natural laws of a reaction being equal in 
intensity and effect to the action, which is seen in the lifeless 
world, is translated into the principle of 'measure for measure” 
in the living world. Those ordinary persons whose Mind has 
not reached the state of equability, add their feeling of mine- 
ness (rmmatva) to this law of Cause and Effect, and making 
the counterblow stronger than the blow, take their revenge for 
the blow; or if the other person is weak, they are ready to take 
advantage of some trifling or imaginary affront, and rob him 
to their own advantage, under pretext of retaliation. But, if a 
man, whose Mind has become free from the feelings of revenge, 
enmity, or pride, or free from the desire of robbing the weak 
as a result of anger, avarice, or hatred, or free from the desire 
of obstinately making an exhibition of one’s greatness, 
authority, or power, which inhabits the minds of ordinary 
people, merely turns back a stone which has been thrown at 
hhn, that does not disturb the peacefulness, non-inimicality, 
and equability of his Mind; and it is on the other hand his 
duty, from the point of view of universal welfare, to take such 
retaliatory action, for the purpose of preventing the predo- 
minance of wrong-doers and the consequent persecution of the 
weak in the world (Gl. 3. 25 ); and the summary of the entire 
teaching of the Gita is that: even the most horrible warfare 
which may be carried on in these circumstances, with an 
equable state of mind, is righteous and meritorious. It is not 
that the Karma-yogin Sthitaprajna disregards the religious 
doctrines of behaving non-inimically towards everybody, not 
doing evil to evil-doers, or not getting angry with those who 
are angry with one. But, instead of accepting the doctrine of 
the School of Eenunciation that 'Non-inimicality' (mrvaira) 
means inactivity or non-retaliation, the philosophy of Karma- 
Yoga says, that 'mrvaira' means merely giving up ‘wera ’ or 
‘the desire to do evil’; and that in as much as nobody can 
escape Karma, one should perform as much Karma as is 
possible , and necessary for retaliation or fof social welfare^ 
without entertaining an evil desire, and as a matter of duty,, 
and apathetically, and without Attachment (Gl, 3. 19 ); and 
therefore, instead of using the word 'nirvaira' by itself, the 
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Blessed Lord has placed the important adjective *mafkarinakrt* 
before it, in the stanza: 

matkarmakrt matparamo madbhaktdh sangavarjitah { 
nirvairdh sarvahhTifem yah sa mam eti pandava W 

( Gl. 11, 55 ) 

which (word ^matkarmakrt') means ‘one who performs Action 
for Me, that is, for the Paramesvara, and with the idea of 
dedicating it to the Paramesvara’ ; and the Blessed Lord has 
thus interlocked non-inimicality with Desireless Action, from 
the point of view of Devotion. And it has been stated in the 
Sarhkarabhasya and also in other commentaries that this 
stanza contains the essential summary of the doctrine of the 
Gita. It is nowhere stated in the Gita that one should give 
up all kind of Action, in order to make one’s mind non- 
inimical {nirvaira), or after it has become non-inimical. When 
a man in this way performs that amount of Action which is 
necessary for retaliation non-inimically and with the idea of 
dedicating it to the Paramesvara, he commits no sin what- 
soever; but what is more, when the work of retaliation is over» 
the desire to wish the good of the person whom he has punished^ 
by Self-identification, does not leave his mind. For example, 
when Bibhlsana was unwilling to attend to the obsequial 
ceremonies of Ravana, after the sinless and non-inimical 
Ramacandra had killed him (Ravana) in war, on account of 
his (Ravana’s) evil doings, Sri Ramacandra has said to 
Bibhlsana: — 

maranmtani vairmjii nivrttam nah prayojanam { 
kriyatam asya samskaro mamapyesa yatha tava n 

(Valmlki Ra. 6. 109. 25) 

that is; “the enmity (in the mind of Ravana) has come to an 
end with his death. My duty (of punishing evil-doers) has 
come to an end; now he is my (brother), just as he was your 
(brother); therefore, consecrate him into the fire”. This principle 
mentioned in the Ramayana has also in one place been 
mentioned in the Bhagavata ( Bhag, 8. 19. 13); and the same 
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principle is conveyed by the traditions in the Furanas that the 
Blessed Lord had afterwards benevolently given an' exceUent 
state to those very evil-doers whom He Himself had killed. 
Sri Samartha has used the words “meet impertinence by 
impertinence” ( see p. 524 above — Trans. ) on the basis of the 
same principle ; and in the MahSbharata, Bhisma has, on the 
same principle, said to Para^urama; — 

yo yathS, vartate yasmin taswinn evam pravartayan l 
nadharmam sama vdpnoti na casreyas ca vindati U 

(Ma. Bha. Udyo. 179.30) 

that is, “there is no breach of religion (immorality) in behaving 
towards another person in the same way as he behaves towards 
you; nor does one’s benefit thereby suffer”; and further on in 
SatyanrtadhySya of the Santiparva, the same advice has 
again been given to Yudhisthira in the following words. — 

yasmin yaihd vartate yo manu^ah 

tasmins tatha vartitavyam sa dharmah l 
mdydcaro rmiyaya bddhitavyah 

sadhvdcarah sddhuna pratyupeyah II 

( Ma. Bha. San. 109. 29 and Udyo. 36. 7) 

that is, “Religion and Morality consist in behaving towards 
others in the same way as they behave towards us ; 
one must behave deceitfully towards deceitful persons, and 
in a saintly way towards saintly persons”. So also in the 
Rg-veda, Indra has not been found fault with for his 
deceitfulness, but has on the other hand, been praised in the 

following words: “tvam rnayabhir anavadya muyinam vrtram 

ardayah. i ” ( Rg. 10. 147. 2; 1. 80. 7), i. e., “O, sinless Indra 1 you 
have by deceit killed Vrtra, who was himself deceitful”; and 
the poet Bharavi has in his drama Kirdtdrjunlyam repeated in 
the following words the principle enunciated in the Rg-veda: 

vrajanti te mu^hadhiyah parabhavam l 
bhavanti maydvim ye na mayinah II 

( KirA 1. 30) 
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iihat is, “those, who do not become deceitful in dealing with 
deceitful persons, are themselves destroyed”. But in this place 
it must also be borne in mind that if it is possible to offer 
retaliation to an evil-doer by a saintly act, such saintly 
act should in the first instance be attempted; because> 
from the fact that the other man has become an evil-doer, 
it does not follow that one should also become an evil-doer 
with him, nor does it follow that others should cut their 
noses because some one has cut his own nose; nay, there 
is even no Morality in that. This is the true meaning of the 
canon "na pape pratipapah sijat” (i. e., “do not become an evil- 
doer towards an evil-doer” — Trans.); and for the same reason, 
Vidura, after having first mentioned to Dhrtarastra in the 
Viduraniti, the ethical principle that, “na tat para'iya samdadhyat 
pratikTdam yad atmanah”, i. e., “one should not behave towards 
•others in a way which is undesirable from one’s point of 
view”, immediately afterwards says: — 

akrodhena jayet krudham asadhum sadhuna jayet I 
jayet kadaryam danem jayet satyena canrtam II 

(Ma. Bha. Udyo. 38. 73, 74 ) 

■that is, “the anger (of others) should be conquered, by one’s 
peacefulness; evil-doers should be conquered by saintliness; 
the miser should be conquered by gifts; and falsehood should be 
•conquered by truth”. This stanza has been copied word for word 
in the Buddhistic treatise on Morality in the Pali language, 
•known as the Dhammapada, in the following stanza: — 

akkodhena jine kodham asadhum sadhuna jine i 
jine kadariyahi ddnena saccen alikavadinam II 

(Dhammapada, 323) 

and, in the SSntiparva of the Mahabharata, Bhisma, in counsel- 
ding Yudhisthira, has praised this ethical principle in the 
following terms: — 

karma caitad asadhunam asadhu sadhuna jayet i 
dharmeya nidhanatn sreyo na jayah pdpakarmana II 

(Ma. Bha. San. 95. 16) 
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that is, “the asadhu, that is, ‘evil’ actions of evil-doera 
{asadhumm) should be counteracted by saintly actions ; 
because, even if death follows as a result of righteousness 
or Morality, that is better than the victory which follows 
from a sinful action”. But, if the evilness of evil-doers is 
not circumvented by such saintly actions, or, if the counsel of 
peacefulness or propriety is not acceptable to such evil-doers, 
then according to the principle ''kantakemiva kantakam (i. e., 
‘take out a thorn by a thorn” — Trans.), it becomes necessary 
to take out by a needle, that is, by an iron thorn, if not by an 
ordinary thorn, that thorn which will not come out by the 
application of poultices ( Dasa. 19.9. 12-31); because, under 
any circumstances, punishing evil-doers in the interests of 
general welfare, as was done by the Blessed Lord, is the first 
duty of saints from the point of view of Ethics. In enuncia- 
ting the proposition “evilness should be conquered by 
saintliness”, the fact that the conquest of or the protection 
from evil is the primary duty of a saint, is first taken for 
granted; and the first step to be taken for attaining that result 
is mentioned. But, it is nowhere stated by our moral 
philosophers, that if protection against evil-doers cannot be 
obtained by saintliness, one should not give ‘measure for 
measure’, and protect oneself, but should allow oneself to 
become a victim of the evil-doings of villains; and it must be 
borne in mind that, that man who has come forward to cut the 
throats of others by his own evil-doings, has no more any 
ethical right to expect that others should behave towards him 
like saints. Nay, it is clearly stated in our religious treatises, 
that when a saint is thus compelled to perform some unsaintly 
Action, the responsibility of such unsaintly Action does not 
fall on the pure-minded saint, but that the evil-doer must be 
held responsible for it, as it is the result of his evil doings 
( Manu. 8. 19 and 351); and the punishment, which was meted 
out by the Blessed Buddha himself to Devadatta, has been 
justified in Buddhistic treatises on the same principle (Milinda- 
Pra. 4. 1. 30-34). In the world of lifeless things, action and 
re-action always take place regularly and without a hitch. It 
is true that as the activities of a man are subject to his desires,, 
and also, as the ethical knowledge necessary for deciding when. 
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to use the trailokya-^dntarmvi-rnat^^^ ( infallible remedy ) in 
dealing with evil-doers, is very subtle, even a meritorious 
person is at times in doubt as to whether that which he would 
like to do is right or wrong, moral or immoral — ''kim karma 
kim akarmeti kavayopy atra mohitaK" (Gi. 4. 16), (i. e., “ what 
should be done and what should not be done is a question which 
puzzles even learned persons” — Trans.). On these occasions, 
the right thing to do is to take as authoritative the decision 
which is arrived at by the pure mind of a saint, who has 
reached the highest state of complete equability of Reasonr 
instead of depending on the wisdom of wise persons, who are 
always more or less subject to selfish desires, or merely on one’s 
own powers of reasoning and discrimination; because, as 
arguments and counter-arguments wax in direct ratio with 
the power of inferential logic, these difficult questions are 
never truly or satisfactorily solved by mere wisdom, and 
without the help of pure Reason; and one has to seek the 
shelter and protection of a pure and desireless preceptor to 
arrive at such a solution. The Reason of those law-givers, 
who are universally respected, has become pure in this way; 
and, therefore, the Blessed Lord has said to Arjuna in the- 
Bhagavadgita that: — -^'tasmac chastram pramaimm te karija^ 
karyavL-vyavasthitaii' ( Gi. 16. 24 ), i. e., “in discriminating 
between what should be done and what should not be done, you 
must look to the authority of the religious and moral treatises”. 
At the same time, it must not be forgotten, that saintly 
law-givers like Svetaketu, who come later in point of time,, 
acquire the authority of effecting changes even in these 
religious principles. 

The prevalent misconception regarding the conduct in^ 
life of non-inimical and peaceful saints is due to the fact that 
the Path of Karma- Yoga is now practically extinct, and the 
Path of Renunciation, which considers all worldly life as 
discardable, is on all hands being looked upon as superior. 
The Gita neither advises nor intends that when one becomes 
non-inimical, one should also become non-retaliatory. To that 
man who does not care for universal welfare, it is just tho 
same whether or not evil-doers predominate in the world, and 
whether or not he continues to live. But, the philosophy of 
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Karma-Yoga teaches us that though the Karma-yogins, who 
liave reached the most perfect state, behave non-inimically 
"towards all created beings, recognising the identity of the 
Atman in all, they never fail to do that duty which has 
befallen them according to their own status in life, after 
■discriminating between who is worthy and who unworthy, 
w^ith a frame of mind, which is unattached; and that any 
Action which is performed in this manner, does not in the 
least prejudicially affect the equability of Reason of the doer. 
When this principle of the Karma-Yoga in the Gita has been 
accepted, one can properly account for and justify the pride 
of one’s family, the pride of one’s country, or other similar 
duties on the basis of that principle. Although the ultimate 
doctrine of this philosophy is that, that is to be called Religion 
which leads to the benefit of the entire human race, nay of 
all living beings, yet, as pride of one’s family, pride of one 's 
religion, and pride of one’s country are the ascending steps 
which lead to that highest of all states, they never become 
unnecessary. Just as the worship of the qualityful (saguva) 
Brahman is necessary in order to attain to the quality less 
■{mrguva) Brahman, so also is the ladder of pride of one’s 
family, pride of one’s community, pride of one’s religion, pride 
-of one’s country etc. necessary in order to acquire the feeling of 
“vasudliaiva kutunibakam" (i. e., “the whole universe is the 
family’’ — Trans.); and as every generation of society climbs up 
this ladder, it is always necessary to keep this ladder intact. 
In the same way, if persons around one, or the other countries 
around one’s country, are on a lower rung of this ladder, it is 
not possible for a man to say that he will always remain alone 
on a higher rung of the ladder; because, as has been 
stated above, those persons who are on the higher steps of 
that ladder, have occasionally to follow the principle of 
‘measure for measure’, in order to counteract the injustice of 
those who are on the lower steps. There is no doubt that 
the state of every human being in the world, will improve 
gradually and reach the stage when every one realises the 
identity of the Atman in every created being. At any rate, 
it is not improper to entertain the hope of creating such a 
frame of mind in every human being. But, it naturally 
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follows that so long as every one has not reached this ultimate- 
state of development of the Atman, saints must, having regard 
to the state of other countries or other societies, preach the 
creed of pride of one's country etc., which will for the time 
being be beneficial to their own societies. Besides, another 
thing, which must also be borne in mind is that, as it is not 
possible to do away with the lower floors of a building, when 
the higher floors are built; or, as the pick-axe does not cease to 
he necessary, because one has got a sword in one’s hand; or, as 
fire does not cease to become necessary, because one has also 
got the Sun, so also does patriotism, or the pride of one’s 
family, not become unnecessary, although one has reached the 
topmost stage of the welfare of all created things. Because, 
considering the matter from the point of view of the reform of 
society, that specific function, which is performed by the- 
pride of one’s family, cannot be got merely out of pride of 
one’s country, and the specific function, which is performed 
by the pride of one’s country, is not achieved by the Realisa- 
tion of the identity of the Atman in all created beings. In 
short, even in the highest state of society, patriotism and pride 
of one’s family and other creeds are always necessary 
to the same extent as Equability of Reason. But, as one 
nation is prepared to cause any amount of harm to 
another nation for its own benefit, on the basis that the pride 
of one’s own country is the only and the highest ideal, such a 
state of things is not possible if the benefit of all created 
beings is looked upon as such ideal. If there is a conflict 
between the pride of one’s family, the pride of one’s country, 
and ultimately the benefit of the entire human kind, then,, 
according' to the important and special preaching of that 
Ethics, which is replete with Equability of Reason, duties of 
a lower order should be sacrificed for duties of a higher order. 
When Vidura was advising Dhrtaras^ra, that rather than not 
give a share of the kingdom to the Pandavas, at the desire of 
Duryodhana, and thereby run the risk of the whole clan being 
destroyed in the resulting war, he (DhrtarSstra) should give 
up the single individual Duryodhana, though Duryodhana. 
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■was his son, if he was obstinate, he (Vidura) in support of 
that position has said; 

tyajed ekam kulasyartke gramasyarthe kulam tyajet ( 

gramafn janapadasyarthr atrmrthe prthivim tyajet. H 

(Ma. Bha. A.di. 115. 36; Sabha. 61. 11) 

that is, “for protecting a family, one person may be abandoned; 
for protecting a town, a family may be abandoned; for the 
protection of society, a town may be abandoned; and for the 
protection of the Atman, even the earth may be abandoned”. 
The principle mentioned above is borne out by the first three 
parts of this stanza, and the fourth part of the stanza 
enunciates the principle of the protection of the Atman. As 
the word ‘Atman’ is a common pronoun, this doctrine of Self- 
protection applies to a united society, community, country, or 
empire, in the same way as it applies to an individual; and 
when one considers the rising gradation of one man for a 
family, a family for a town, a town for a country, etc., one 
sees clearly that the word ‘Atman’ must be considered to carry 
a higher value than all the other things. Nevertheless, some 
selfish persons, or persons unacquainted with ethical principles, 
sometimes interpret this part of the stanza in quite a perverse 
way, that is to say, as importing merely selfishness; it is, 
therefore, necessary to mention here that this principle of the 
protection of the Atman is not the same as the principle of 
selfishness. Because, these moral philosophers who have 
declared the path advocated by the self-worshipper Carvaka 
as devilish (See, Gl. chap, 16) cannot preach to any one the 
destruction of the universe for one’s own selfish interests. The 
word ‘art he’ in the above stanza does not indicate merely a 
selfish interest, but must be interpreted as meaning ‘for defend- 
ing oneself against a calamity, if it has come’ ; and the same 
meaning is to be found in dictionaries. There is a world of 
difference between selfishness and protection of the Self 
(Atman). Causing the detriment of others, being inspired by 
the desire of enjoying objects of pleasure, or by avarice, and for 
one’s own benefit is selfishness. This is inhuman and forbidden, 
and it is stated in the first three parts of the above stanza, that 
one must always consider the benefit of the multitude, rather 
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than of an individual. Yet, as there is one and the same 
Atman in all created things, everyone has an inherent natural 
eight of being happy in this world; and no single individual 
•or society in the world can ever ethically acquire the right to 
cause the detriment of another individual or society by 
•disregarding this universal, important, and natural right, 
merely because the one is more than the other in numbers, or 
in strength, or because the one has a larger number of means 
than the other for conquering the other. If, therefore, some 
•one seeks to justify the selfish conduct of a society, which is 
bigger in numbers than another society, on the ground 
that the benefit of a larger multitude, is of higher 
importance than the benefit of an individual or of a smaller 
multitude, such a method of reasoning must be looked upon as 
•demonical (rakmsl). Therefore, the fourth part of the stanza 
says, that if other people behave unjustly in this way, then the 
inherent ethical right of everybody of protecting himself, is of 
higher importance than the benefit of a larger multitude; nay, 
of even the whole world; and this has been mentioned along 
with the matter explained in the first three parts of the stanza, 
as an important exception to the principle enunciated in them. 
Further, it must also be realised, that one can bring about 
universal welfare only if one lives; therefore, even considering 
the matter from the point of view of universal benefit, one has 
to say with Visvamitra that "jlvan dimrmam avapnuyat”, i. e., 
“one can think of Morality, only if one remains alive”; or, 
with Kalidasa that, “sarirarn ddyam khalu dharmasadfmiam" 
{Kuina. 5. 33 ), i. e., “the body is the fundamental means of 
bringing about Morality”; or, with Manu, that, ’''dirndnafn 
satatani rak^t”, i. e., “one should always protect oneself”. But 
although this right of self-protection thus becomes higher than 
the benefit of the world, yet, as has been mentioned above in 
the second chapter, saints are, of their own will, willing on 
■several occasions to sacrifice their lives for their family, or 
country, or religion, or for the good of others; and the same 
principle has bqen enunciated in the three parts of the above 
stanza. As on these occasions, the man of his own free will 
^sacrifices his important right of self-protection, the ethical 
walue of such an act is considered higher than, that of all other 
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acts. Yet, it becomes quite clear from tbe story of DhrtarSstra- 
mentioned above, that mere learning or logic is not sufficient 
to rightly determine whether such an occasion has arisen, and 
that in order to arrive at a correct decision on that matter, the 
inner consciousness {antahkarava) of the person, who wishes to 
decide, must first have become pure and equable. It is not 
that Dhrtarastra was so feeble-minded as not to understand the 
advice which was given by Vidura. But, as has been stated’ 
in the Mahabharata itself, his Reason could not become 
equable as a result of his love for his son. Just as Kubera is 
never in need for a lakh of rupees, so the man whose Mind! 
has become equable, experiences no dearth of the feeling of the 
identity of tbe Atman in the members of a family, or a country,, 
or in co-religionists, or any other inferior orders of identities. 
All these identities are included in the identity of the 
Brahman and the Atman; and saints carry on the maintenance 
and welfare of the world by preaching to different persons 
either their duty to their country, or their duty to their family, 
or other narrow religions, or the comprehensive religion 
of universal welfare, as may be meritorious for a particular 
person on a particular occasion, according to the state of his 
Reason, or for his own protection. It is true that in the 
present state of the human race, patriotism has become the 
highest religion ; and even civilised countries utilise their 
learning, skill, and money, in contemplating on and preparing 
for the destruction of as large a number of persons in as short 
a time as possible, from a neighbouring inimical country, as 
soon as the occasion arises. But Spencer, Comte, and other 
philosophers have distinctly maintained in their works, that 
one cannot, on that account, look upon that as the highest 
ethical ideal of the human race ; and I do not understand how 
that objection, which has not been raised to the doctrine 
preached by them, can become effective as against the doctrine 
of the identity of the Atman in all created beings, which arises 
from our Metaphysical philosophy. As, when the child is 
young, one has to make its clothes as will fit its body — or 
perhaps slightly bigger, because it is growing — ^so also is the 
case with the Realisation of identity of the Atman in all 
created beings. Be it a society or an individual, if the 
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ideal placed before it, in the shape of the identity of the Atman 
in all created beings, is consistent with the spiritual 
qualification of that individual or society, or at most a little 
advanced, it will be beneficial to it ; but if one that 
society or individual to achieve some thing, how i^ellent 
soever, which is more than it can accomplish, it will never be 
benefited by it. That is why the worship of the Parabrahman 
has been prescribed in the Upanisads by rising gradations^ 
though in fact the Parabrahman is not circumscribed by any 
grades ; and though a warrior class is not necessary in a 
society in which every one has reached the state of a 
Sthitaprajna, yet, our religion has included that caste in the 
arrangement of the four castes, having regard to the 
contemporary state of other societies in the world, and on the 
basis of the principle “ atmanam satatam rakset ” (i.e., “ protect 
yourself at all timse” — ’Trans.) ; and even in that highest and 
ideal state of society which has been mentioned in his works 
by the Greek philosopher Plato, the highest importance has 
been given to the class which becomes proficient in warfare by 
constant practice, because that class occupies the position of 
protectors of society. This will clearly show that though 
philosophers are always immersed in the contemplation of the 
highest and purest of ideas, they never fail to take into 
account the then prevailing imperfect state of society. 

When all things have been considered in this way, it 
becomes clear that the true duty of sclents is (i) to keep their 
own Reason free from objects of pleasure, peaceful, non- 
inimical, and equable, by Realising the identity of the 
Brahman and the Atman ; and (ii) without getting disgusted 
with ordinary ignorant people, because they themselves have 
attained this high state of mind, and without perverting the 
Reason of such ordinary people, by themselves abandoning 
worldly duties and accepting the state of Abandonment of 
Action {karma-samnyasa), to preach to people whatever is 
proper for them, having regard to prevailing conditions, and 
to place before their eyes the living example of a model moral 
life, in the shape of their own desireless adherence to duty ; 
and (iii) in that way to place all on the path of betterment, as 
gradually and peacefully as possible, but at the same time 
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enthusiastically. This is what is done by the Blessed Lord by 
taking various incarnations from time to time ; and the sum 
and substance of the entire philosophy of the Gita is, that 
scients .idiould follow the same example, and should at all 
times (OTitinue to do their duty in this world desirelessly, and 
to the best of their abilities, and with a pure mind, and 
without an eye to the Fruit ; that they should be willing to lay 
down their lives, if necessary, while they are doing so 
(Gl. 3. 35) ; and that they must not under any circumstances 
fail in their duty. This is what is known as universal welfare 
(lokasamgraha) ; and this is the true Karma-Yoga. It was only 
when the Blessed Lord had explained to Arjuna this wisdom 
about what should be done and what should not be done, on 
the basis of Vedanta, simultaneously with explaining Vedanta 
to him, that Arjuna, who at first was on the point of giving 
up warfare and taking up the life of a mendicant, was later 
on ready to participate in the terrible war — not only because 
the Blessed Lord asked him to do so, but voluntarily. This 
principle of the equable Reason of the Sthitaprajna (Steady- 
in-Mind), which had been preached to Arjuna, being the 
fundamental basis of the philosophy of Karma-Yoga, I have 
in this chapter taken that as a hypothesis, and after having 
explained how the highest principles of Ethics are justified 
and explained on the basis of that principle, I have afterwards 
shortly stated the prominent parts of the philosophy of Karma- 
Yoga, such as: how people should behave towards each other in 
society from the point of view of Self-Identification; what 
modifications become necessary in the principles of Absolute 
Ethics, as a result of the law of ‘measure for measure', or as 
a result of the worthiness or unworthiness of the person one 
has to deal with; as also how saints living in morally imperfect 
societies have to follow principles of morality, which are 
exceptions to the general principles etc. If the same method 
of argument is applied to the questions of justice, charity, 
philanthropy, kindness, non-violence, truth, not-stealing and 
other eternal principles, and if even a separate treatise is 
written on each of these subjects, in order to show what modifi- 
cations will have to be made in the case of each of them, as 
occasion arises, consistently with the present morally imperfect 
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atate of society, they will not be exhausted; and that is also not 
the principal object of the BhagavadgItS. I have, in the second 
•chapter of this book, touched on the questions of how a conflict 
arises between Non-Violence and Truth, or Truth and Self- 
Protection, or Self-Protection and Peacefulness etc., and how, 
on that account, there arises at times a doubt as to what 
should be done and what should not be done. It is clear, that 
on such occasions, saints make a careful discrimination 
between ‘ethical principles,’ ‘ordinary worldly affairs,’ ‘self- 
interest’, ‘benefit of all created things’ etc., and then arrive at a 
decision as to what should be done and what should not be 
■done ; and this fact has been definitely stated by the syem 
bird to king Sibi in the Mahabharata; and the English writer 
•Sidgwick has, in his Book on Ethics, propounded the same 
principle in great detail, and by giving many examples; but 
the inference drawn from this fact by several Western philoso- 
phers, that the accurate balancing of self-interest and other’s- 
interest, is the only basis for determining ethical laws, has 
never been accepted by our philosophers ; because, according 
to our philosophers, this discrimination is very often so subtle 
and so ‘amdkantika ', that is, so productive of so many conclu- 
sions, that unless the Equability of realising that ‘the other 
man is the same as myself’, has been thoroughly impressed on 
one’s mind, it is impossible to arrive at an invariably correct 
•discrimination between what should be done and what should 
not be done, merely by inferential reasoning; and if one does 
so, it will be a case of ‘the pea-hen tries to dance because the 
the peacock dances’. This is the main drawback in the 
arguments of Western Utilitarians like Mill and others. If 
because an eagle, swooping down, takes a lamb in its claws 
high up in the air, a crow also attempts to do so, he is sure to 
come to grief; therefore, the Gita says, that it is not sufficient 
to place reliance merely on the outward devices adopted 
by saints; and that one must depend on the principle of 
an equable Reason, which is always alive in their hearts; 
and that Equability of Reason is the true root of the 
philosophy of Karma-Yoga. Some modern Materialistic 
philosophers maintain that SELF-INTEREST is the basic 
foundation of Ethics; whereas others give that place to 
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PHILANTHROPY, that is, ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number’. But I have shown above in the fourth chapter, that 
these principles, which touch merely the external results of 
Action, do not meet all situations; and that one has necessarily 
to consider to what extent the Reason of the doer is pure. It 
is true that the discrimination between the outward effects of 
Action, is a sign of wisdom and far-sightedness. But, far- 
sightedness is not synonymous with Ethics; and, therefore, our 
philosophers have come to the conclusion that the true basis of 
Proper Action does not lie in the mere mercenary process of 
discriminating between different external Actions; and that the 
HIGHEST IDEA.L (pararmrtha) in the shape of Equability of 
Reason, is the fundamental basis of Ethics; and one comes to 
the same conclusion if one properly considers what the most 
perfect state of the Personal Self (jivatman), is ; because, though 
many persons are adepts in the art of robbing each other by 
avarice, nobody says that this cleverness, or the futile 
Knowledge of the Brahman, consisting of knowing in what 
‘the greatest good of the greatest number ’ lies, is the highest 
ideal of everyone in this world. That man alone is the highest 
of men, whose Reason is pure. Nay; one may even say that 
the man, who, without having a stainless, non-inimical, and 
pure mind, is only engrossed in the calculating discrimination 
between outward Actions, runs the risk of becoming a 
hypocrite (See Gl. 3. 6). If one accepts Equability of Reason 
as the basis of the philosophy of Karma-Yoga, this objection 
does not arise. It is true that by taking Equability of Reason 
as the fundamental basis, one has to consult saints for 
determining between morality and immorality, in circum- 
stances of exceptional difficulty; but there is no help for that. 
Just as when a man is down with a very serious illness, its 
diagnosis or treatment is impossible without the help of a 
clever doctor> so also will it be futile for an ordinary person 
to proudly imagine that he will be able to arrive at a faultless 
decision between morality and immorality, without the help 
of saints, and merely on the basis of the principle of 'the 
greatest good of the greatest number’, when there is a difficult 
and doubtful situation. One must always increase Equability 
of Reason by constant practice; and when the minds of all. 
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the human beings in the world gradually reach the state 
of perfect Equability in this way, the Krtayuga will 
start, and the highest ideal or the most perfect state of the 
human race will be reached by everyone. The philosophy 
of the Duty and Non-Duty has been evolved for this purpose ; 
and, therefore, the edifice of that philosophy must also be based 
on the foundation of Equability of Reason. But, even if one 
does not go so deep as that, but only considers Ethics from the 
point of view of the test of public opinion, the theory of 
Equability of Reason expounded in the Gita, is seen to be more 
valuable and more consistent with fundamental principles, 
than the Western Materialistic or Intuitionist philosophies, as 
will be apparent from the comparative examination of these 
different principles made by me later on in the fifteenth chapter- 
But, before coming to that subject, I shall deal with one 
important part of the explanation of the import of the Gita, 
which still remains to be dealt with. 



CHAPTER Xlll. 

THE PATH OF DEVOTION. 

( BHAKTI-MARGA ). 

sarva dharman parityajya mam ekam saravam vraja r 
aham tvd sarvapdpebhyo mokmyi^ami ma sucah w * 

(Gl. 18. 66 X 

I have so far dealt, from the Metaphysical point of view, 
with the question of how the Desireless Realisation of the 
identity of the Atman in all created beings, which is instilled 
into the body, is the foundation of the Karma-Yoga and of 
Release ; and of how this pure Reason is acquired by Realising 
the identity of the Atman and the Brahman ; and why every 
one must, so long as life lasts, perform the duties, which have 
befallen him according to his status in life, with his pure 
Reason. But, the subject-matter preached in the Bhagavadgita 
is not thereby exhausted ; because, although there is no doubt 
that the Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman is the only true Reality and the ideal, and that “ there 
is nothing in the world which is equally holy ” (Gl. 4. 38), yet, 
in as much as the consideration of that subject-matter, which 
has been made so far, as also the path or manner of acquiring 
that Equability of Reason, is wholly dependent on the Reason 
itself, ordinary persons feel a doubt as to how one can acquire 
that keenness of Intelligence by which that path or manner 
can be fully realised, and whether if somebody’s Reason is not 
so keen, that man must be considered as lost ; and such a doubt 
is certainly not ill-founded. They say ; if even the greatest of 
Jhanins have to say ' neti, neti ’ ( i. e., Tt is not this. It is not 
that* — ^Trans.) in describing that your immortal highest Brahman 
(Parabrahman), which is clothed in the perishable Name-d 
and Form~ed Maya, how are ordinary persons like us to under- 
stand it ? Therefore, why should any one be found fault with 

^ Give up all kinds of religions (dharma)^ that is, means of 
attaining the ParameSvara, and surrender yourself to Me alone. 1 
shall redeem you from all sins, do not be afraid See the 
explanation of the meaning of this stanza at the end of thia 
chapter. 
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if he asks to be shown some easy path or manner, by following 
which this deep knowledge of the Brahman can come within 
the periphery of his limited receptiveness ? It is stated in the 
Gits and in the Kathopanisad that though there are many who, 
being struck by astonishment, describe their experience of the 
Atman (that is, of the Brahman), and though there are others 
who listen to that description, yet, no one understands that 
Atman ( Gl. 2. 29 ; Katha. 2. 7 ) ; and there is even a very 
instructive story about this in one place in the Sruti texts. 
In this story, there is a description that when Baskali asked 
Bahva the question : “ My lord, explain to me, please, what the 
Brahman is ”, Bahva would not give any answer. Though 
Baskali repeated that question, Bahva was still silent. When 
this had happened three or four times, Bahva said to Baskali : 
“I have been all this while giving an answer to your question, 
and yet you do not understand it. What more can I do ? 
The form of the Brahman cannot be described in any way, and 
therefore, remaining quiet and not giving any description of 
it, is the truest description of the Brahman. Have you 
now understood it ?” ( Ve. Su. Saih. Bha. 3. 2. 17 ). In short, 
how is a man possessing only an ordinary Reason to 
realise this indescribable, unimaginable Parabrabman, which 
is absolutely different from the visible world ( drsyasrsti- 
vilakmna), and which can be described only by keeping quiet, 
which can be seen only after the eyes have ceased to see, 
and which can be Realised only after one has ceased to 
Realise ? (Kena.2. 11); and how is a man to thereby acquire the 
state of Equability and afterwards attain Release ? If 
there is no means except a keen intelligence for realising by 
personal experience and in all its bearings, the form of the 
Paramesvara described by the words “there is only one Atman 
in all created beings”, and for thereby attaining the highest 
excellence, then, millions of people in the world must give up 
the hope of attaining the Brahman, and sit quiet; because, 
highly intelligent people are necessarily always few. If one 
says that it ^ill be enough to place reliance on what these 
sclents say, we come across numerous differences of opinion 
even among the sclents. Besides, if one says that it is enough 
to merely place such reliance, it necessarily follows that the 
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path of ‘faith.’ or ‘belief’ is open for acquiring this recondite 
Knowledge, in addition to the path of Eeason ; and really 
speaking, it will be seen that Knowledge does not become 
complete or even fruitful without Eeligious Faith (sraddha). 
That all Knowledge is acquired merely by Intelligence, and 
that no other mental faculties are necessary for that purpose 
is an idle belief of certain philosophers, whose minds have 
become crude as a result of life-long contact with sciences 
based on inferential reasoning. For instance, let us take the 
proposition that, ‘ to-morrow morning the Sun will rise again 
We think that the knowledge contained in this proposition is 
absolutely immutable. Why ? Because, we and our ancestors 
have seen this occurrence going on uninterruptedly so long. 
But, if one considers the matter deeply enough, it will be seen 
that the fact that one and one’s ancestors have so far seen the 
Sun rising daily can never become a reason for the Sun to 
rise to-morrow, that the Sun does not rise every day in order 
that one should see it rise, nor because one sees it rise ; and 
that the reasons for the Sun to rise are quite different. And 
if the fact that you see the Sun rise every day, cannot be a 
reason for the Sun to rise to-morrow, what guarantee is there 
that the Sun will rise to-morrow ? After a particular occur- 
rence has been observed to take place in the case of a particular 
thing for a GREAT LENGTH of TIME, concluding that that 
occurrence will continue in future PERMANENTLY is a 
kind of Faith; and although we may give it the high 
sounding name of ‘inference’, yet, it must be borne in mind 
that this inference is not an inference based on a considera- 
tion of Cause and Effect, and arrived at by the Intelligence, 
but is fundamentally based on Faith, The inference 
drawn by us that because Rama finds sugar sweet. Soma 
will also find it sweet, is, as a matter of fact, fundamentally 
of the same nature; because, though it is true that our Intelli- 
gence actually experiences the knowledge that sugar is sweet, 
yet, when we go beyond that, and say that all persons find 
sugar sweet, we have to combine Faith with Intelligence. In 
the same way, it need not be told that in order to understand 
the principle of Geometry, that it is possible to have two 
straight lines which will never touch each other, however far 
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they may be extended, one has to go beyond the bounds of all 
personal experience, with the help of Faith. Besides, all the 
activities of the world go on with the help of inherent mental 
faculties like Faith, Love etc., and Intelligence does nothing 
beyond controlling these mental faculties. I have explained 
above in the chapter on the Body and the Atman, that when 
once the good or bad nature of any particular thing has been 
ascertained by the Intelligence, the further execution of that 
decision has to be carried out with the help of the Mind or of 
the mental faculties. Therefore, in order to perfect the 
knowledge which has been acquired by Intelligence, and in 
order that that knowledge should be translated by means of the 
Intelligence into behaviour and action, such knowledge has 
always to rely on Faith, Kindness, Affection, Love of Duty, 
and other inherent mental tendencies; and that knowledge 
which does not rely on the help of these mental tendencies 
after they have been awakened and purified, must be looked 
upon as bare, incomplete, perversely inferential, and barren or 
immature. Just as the bullet in a gun cannot be fired without 
the help of gunpowder, so also can the knowledge acquired 
merely by Intelligence not redeem any one without the help 
of mental qualities like Love, Faith, etc.; and this principle 
was fully known to our ancient Bsis. For example, it is 
stated in the Chandogya that in order to prove to Svetaketu that 
the imperceptible and subtle Parabrahman is the fundamental 
cause of the visible world, his father asked him to bring the 
fruit of a banian tree (ua^a-w/csa), and to see what was inside. 
When Svetaketu had cut open that fruit and seen inside, he 
«aid : “there are innumerable minute seeds or grains inside.” 
When his father again said to him : “ take one of those seeds, 
and tell me what is inside it ”, Svetaketu replied : “ I see 
nothing inside the seed ”. To that his father replied : “O my 
son, this tremendous banian tree (wta-wfcsa) has sprung from 
that nothing which you see inside” ; and his father has 
■ultimately said to him, “ sraddhasva ”, i. e., “put faith in this”, 
that is, “do not*merely keep this idea in your Mind, and say 
'yes’ to my face, but go beyond it ; in short, let this principle 
be impressed on your heart, and let it be translated into your 
actions” (Chan. 6. 12). If Faith is ultimately necessary in 
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order to obtain the definite knowledge that the Sun is going to- 
rise to-morrow morning, then it undoubtedly follows that after 
having gone by the cart-road of Intelligence as far as possible 
for completely Realising the eternal, unending, all- causing,, 
all-knowing, independent, and vital Principle, Which is the 
root of the entire universe, one has to go further, at least to 
some extent, by the foot-path of Faith and Affection. That 
woman whom a man looks upon as venerable and worshipful,, 
because she is his mother, is looked upon by others as an 
ordinary woman, or according to the scientific camouflage of 
words of Logicians, she is “garbhadkara'mprasavadi strltm- 
samanyavacchedafcdvaccMnnavyaktivisemh”. From this simple 
example, one can easily understand the difference brought about 
by pouring the Knowledge acquired by mere inference, into 
the mould of Faith and Affection ; and for this very reason, it 
is stated in the Gita that “the most excellent Karma-Yogin 
from among all, is the one who has Faith’’ (Gi 6.47);. 
and, as has been stated above, there is also a theorem of the 
Philosophy of the Absolute Self that, “ acintydh khalu ye bhavdh 
na tanis tarkena cintayet ’’, i. e., “the form of those objects which,, 
being beyond the organs, cannot be imagined, should not be 
determined merely by the help of inference ’’. 

If the only difficulty were that the qualityless Parabrah- 
man is difficult to Realise for ordinary persons, then, that 
difficulty could be overcome by Faith or confidence, though there 
might be a difference of opinion among the intelligent persons 
because, in that case we could judge for ourselves which of 
these intelligent persons was more reliable, and put faith in 
his statements (Gl. 13. 35). In logic, this course is known as 
‘ apta-vacana-pramana ’ (i. e., “belief in the statements of a 
credible person’’ — Trans.). *dpta' means a reliable person. 
If we look at the affairs of the world, we see that hundreds of 
persons carry on their activities, relying on the statements of 
trustworthy persons. There will be very few persons who- 
will be in a position to explain scientifically why two into 
five is equal to ten and not seven, or why <when a second 
figure one is placed after the first figure one, we get 
eleven, and not two. Nevertheless, the affairs of the world 
are going on in the belief by Faith that these statements 
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are true. We will come across very few persons who will have 
an actual personal knowledge of the fact whether the height of 
the Himalayas is five miles or ten miles ; yet, if some one asks 
us what the height of the Himalayas is, the figure of 23000 
feet , learnt by heart by us in school from books on Geography 
at once escapes from our lips ! Then, if some one says to us : 

describe the nature of the Brahman \ what is the objection 
to our saying : ‘ it is quality less '? Although the ordinary man 
in the street may not have sufficient intelligence to investigate 
into whether or not it is really qualityless, and to discuss the 
pros and cons, yet, Faith is not such a quality that it is 
possessed only by persons of the highest intelligence. Even 
the most ignorant man has no dearth of faith, and if he carriea 
on all his numerous affairs with the help of Faith, there is not 
the slightest difficulty in the way of his believing by Faith 
that the Brahman is qualityless. Even if one considers the 
history of the doctrine of Release, it will be seen that even 
before Jnanins had come to the conclusion that the Brahman 
is qualityless, after having analysed its nature and form, man 
had by Faith come to the conclusion that there was, at the 
bottom of the created universe, some Principle far different 
from and stranger than the perishable and mutable things in 
the world, Which was eternal, immortal, independent, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, and all-pervasive ; and he had been worship- 
ping it in some form or other. It is true that he could not at 
that time explain or justify this Knowledge ; but even in the 
Material sciences, the rule is that the experience comes first, 
and the explanation or justification of it comes afterwards. 
For instance, before Bhaskaracarya discovered the principle of 
gravity of the earth, and ultimately Newton discovered the 
principle of gravity of the entire universe, the fact that the 
fruit from a tree falls down to the earth, was known to every 
one from times immemorial. The same argument applies to 
Metaphysics. It is true that the purpose of Intelligence is to 
analyse the Knpwledge which has been acquired by Faith, and 
to give an explanation of it ; but though a proper explanation 
of that Realisation is not forthcoming, it cannot, on that 
account, be said that the Knowledge which has been acquired 
by Paith is a mere illusion. 
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If it were enough merely to believe that the Brahman is 
quality less, there is no doubt that that could be done merely 
by Faith as stated above (Gi. 13. 25). But, as has been stated 
at the end of the ninth chapter, the bare Realisation that the 
Brahman is qualityless, is not enough to enable a person to 
reach his highest ideal in this world, namely, the Brahml state 
or the state of the Siddha (Perfect). That Knowledge must be 
made to permeate the heart and the bodily organs by means of 
intense practice and continual habit, and the Realisation of 
the identity of the Brahman and the Atman must become an 
inherent nature, by means of constant behaviour consistent 
with that idea ; and the only way for achieving that result is 
to imbibe the nature and form of the Paramesvara by 
Love, and to make one’s mind uniform with the Paramesvara. 
This measure or method has been in vogue in our country 
from times immemorial, and it is known as Worship 
{upasana) or Devotion {bhakti). The Sandilya-Sutra defines 
Bhakti ’ as : ''sa (bhaktih) paranuraktir lsvare*\i.Q„ * hhakti * is 
the ‘ para' that is, the most intense love towards the Isvara ” 
( San. Sfi. 2 ). ‘ para ’ does not mean only ‘ most intense but 
it must also be purposeless {nirhetuka), that is, it must not be 
for this or that purpose, but unselfish and immutable. It is 
stated in the Bhagavata-Purana that it must be “ ahetukyam 
vyavahita ya bhaktih purusottame ” (Ma. Bha. 3. 29. 12) ; because* 
when the Devotion is purposeful (sahetuka), and the man says : 

O, God ! give me a particular thing,” it, to some extent, 
acquires a mercenary appearance like the Desireful Vedic 
sacrificial ritual. When Devotion thus becomes mercenary or 
rajasa, one does not thereby acquire purification of the Mind ; 
nnd if the purification of the Mind is not complete, Metaphysic- 
al excellence or the obtaining of Release is to that extent 
prejudiced. As the principle of total desirelessness, which 
is part of the philosophy of the Highest Self (adhyatma-sastra), 
thus also finds a place in the Path of Devotion, the GitS has 
divided the devotees of the Blessed Lord into four classes, and 
has stated that the Devotee, who worships the Paramesvara, 
‘ artharthV, that is, * with some particular motive’, is of a lower 
order, and the Jnanin, who like NSrada and others, worships 
the Blessed Lord merely as a matter of duty, like other desireless 
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Actions, though he has Realised the Parame^vara and has, 
therefore, nothing more to obtain (Gl. 3. 18) is the most 
excellent of all (Gi. 7. 16-18). This Devotion is of nine kinds 
according to the Bhagavata-Purana as follows 

iravarjaTh klrtanam visrioh smararuini padasevanam I 

arcamm vandamm ddsyam sakhyam atmamvedanam ii 

(Bhag. 7. 5. 23). 

(that is : “ listening to the praise of Visnu, praising 
Him, thinking of Him, serving at His feet, worshipping 
Him, bowing down before Him, being His slave, loving 
Him, and dedicating oneself to Him ” — Trans.); and in 
the Bhakti-Sutra by Narada, it is divided into eleven 
classes. But, as all these kinds of Devotion have been 
described in detail in the Dasabodha and other Marathi books, 
I will not further discuss them here. Whatever may be the 
nature of the Devotion, it is clear that the ordinary purpose of 
Devotion, namely, of cultivating an intense and Desireless 
love for the Paramesvara, and forming one’s mental 
tendencies accordingly, must be carried out by every man with 
the help of his Mind; because, as has been explained by me 
above in the sixth chapter, the internal organ of Intelligence 
does nothing beyond deciding between what is good or bad, 
righteous or unrighteous, and performable or unperformable ; 
and all the other mental functions have to be carried out by 
the Mind itself. Therefore, we now arrive at the Dual 
division, (i) the Mind, and (ii) the object of worship, that is to 
say, the object which is to be loved ; but that most excellent 
form of the Brahman, which has been advocated in the 
Upanisads, is beyond the organs, imperceptible, eternal, 
qualityless, and ‘ ekamevddvUiyam ’ (i. e., ‘ one alone, without a 
second’ — Trans.) ; and therefore, one cannot start one’s worship 
with the Brahman. Because, when one Realises this excellent 
form of the Brahman, the Mind does not any more remain a 
separate entity, and, as has been stated before in the chapter 
on the Philosophy of the Absolute Self, the worshipper and the 
worshipped, or the Knower ( jflata ) and the Knowable ( jneya ) 
both become uniform. The quality less Brahman is the ultimate- 
goal, it is not the means to be employed for reaching the goal 
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and unless the mind acquires, by some means or other, the 
capacity of becoming unided with the qualityless BrahmaUf 
one cannot personally get a vision of this excellent form of 
the Brahman. Therefore, the Form of the Brahman which has 
to be taken for the Devotion or Worship to be performed, as a 
means of Realising the Brahman, is of the second order, that 
is to say, it is the qualityful (saguna) form, which can be 
Realised by the Mind, on account of the difference between the 
worshipper and the worshipped ; and therefore, wherever the 
worship of the Brahman has been prescribed in the Upanisads, 
the BrahmanHo be worshipped has been described as qualityful, 
notwithstanding that it is imperceptible. For example, 
although that Brahman, of which the worship has been 
prescribed in the Sandilya-Vidya, is imperceptible, that is, 
formless, yet, it is stated in the Chandogyopanisad, that it must 
possess existence (satya-samkalpa), and also all such faculties as 
smelling (gandha), tasting (rasa), and acting {karma), which are 
perceptible to the Mind (Chan. 3. 14). Although the Brahman 
to be worshipped is in this case qualityful, yet, it is impercept- 
ible (avyakta), that is, formless {mrdkdra). But, the natural 
formation of the human Mind is such that man finds it 
extremely difficult, or almost impossible, to love or to make his 
mind uniform, by meditation and concentration, with an object 
from even among the qualityful objects, which is imperceptible, 
that is, which, having no definite form, smell, etc., is, on that 
account, not cognisable by the organs. Because, as the Mind 
is naturally restless, it cannot understand on what to con- 
centrate itself, unless it has before itself, by way of support, 
some steady object, which is perceptible to the organs. If this 
mental act of concentration is found difficult even by 
Jnanins, how much more so then by ordinary people ? There- 
fore, just as in teaching Geometry one has to draw on a slate 
or on a board, by way of sample, a small portion of a line, in 
order to impress on the Mind the nature of a straight line, 
which, though in itself eternal, endless, and breadthless, that 
is to say, imperceptible, is yet qualityful, because it possesses 
the quality of length, so also, ordinary people at least have got 
to keep before the mind, some perceptible object, which has a 
* pratyakm' (visible) Name and Form, in order that they 
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*s]iould acquire affection for and make their minds uniform 
with the Paramesvara, Who is the cause of everything, 
omnipotent, and omniscient, that is to say, qualityful, but who 
is . yet formless, that is to say, imperceptible ( avyakta ). 
Nay, unless some perceptible thing has been seen, the human 
mind cannot conceive the idea of the Imperceptible. For 
instance, it is only after one has seen by one’s own eyes the 
^perceptible colours red, green etc., that the common and 
imperceptible idea of ‘colour’ comes into existence in the 
human mind, and not otherwise. You may call this the 
natural quality or the defect of the human mind. Whatever 
may be the case, so long as the embodied human being cannot 
get rid of this mental quality, there is no other way except to 
descend from the Qualityless into the Qualityful, and into the 
Perceptible Qualityful rather than the Imperceptible Quality- 
ful, for purposes of Worship {upasana) or Devotion (hhakti). 
Therefore, the path of worshipping the Perceptible, has been 
in vogue since times immemorial, and ultimately in Upanisads 
like the Rama-tapaniya and others, the worship of the percep- 
tible form of the Brahman, in the shape of human beings, is 
mentioned ; and in the Bhagavadgita also, this doctrine has 
been reiterated in the following logical form : — 

kleso 'dhikafaras tesam avyaktasakfacetasdm \ 
avijakta hi gatir duhkham dehavadhhir avapyate W 

( GI. 12. 5 ). 

that is, “ that man who wishes to concentrate his Mind ( Oitta) 
■on the Imperceptible (avyakta), suffers much; because, to the 

In this matter, the following stanza is mentioned as being 
irom the Yoga-Vaeistha : 

ah^arcwagamalahdhaye ynthd sthulavartula* 

dr§atparigrahah \ 

iuddhahuddhaparilabdhaye tathd ddru- 

mrnmayaiildmaydrcanam m 

that is, pieces of stone are arranged (before a child), in order to 
acquaint it with* letters, so are idols of wood, or earth, or stone 
taken, in order to acquire knowledge of the pure and knowledgeful 
Parabrahnaan This stanza, however, is not to be found in the 
Yoga-Vasistha. 
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human being, clothed in a body and organs, it is inherently 
difficult to reach this state of the Imperceptible This~ 
path of ‘ visible experience ’ is known as the “ Path of 
Devotion When once the form of the Parabrahman has been 
defined by means of the Intelligence, concentrating the mind 
on Its imperceptible form by means of thought, will be possible 
for an intelligent person ; not that it is impossible; but in as 
much as this act of attaching the ‘Mind’ on the Imperceptible,, 
has to be accomplished by the help of Faith or Affection, one 
does not escape the necessity of Faith and Affection in this 
path. Therefore, from the philosophical point of view, even, 
the worship of the sacddananda Brahman (the Brahman which 
is eternal, conscious, and joyful), must be included in the Path 
of Devotion, which is founded on Love. Nevertheless, as the 
form of the Brahman, which is taken for purposes of medita- 
tion in this path, is essentially imperceptible, and is accessible 
only to the Reason, that is, only to Jnana, and is the most 
important factor, it is usual not to refer to this path as the 
Path of Devotion, but as Contemplation of the Absolute Self 
{adhyatma-vicara), the Worship of the Imperceptible (avyaktopa- 
sana) or simply Worship (upasanu), or the PATH OF KNOW- 
LEDGE ; and although the Brahman which is worshipped is 
required to be qualityful, yet, if one takes a perceptible, 
instead of an imperceptible form, and especially a human form 
for worship, that makes it the PATH 01? DEVOTION. But, it 
will be clearly seen, that (i) though the paths may be two, yet 
since one attains the same Paramesvara, and ultimately 
acquires Equability of Reason by either path, these two paths are 
eternal stair-cases for rising to the same floor, which are used 
by different persons according to their respective qualifications; 
and that (ii) the ideals do not become different because the 
paths are different. Out of these, the first step of the one 
staircase is Intelligence, whereas the first step of the other 
staircase is Faith and Love ; and whichever path is followed, 
the man acquires the same kind of Realisation of the same 
Paramesvara, and attains the same Release. , Therefore, the 
doctrine that, “there is no salvation unless it is based on 
actually experienced Knowledge”, is common to both the paths. 
Then, where is the sense of entering into the futile discussioa 
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as to whether the Path of Knowledge is superior or the 
Path of Devotion is superior ? Though these two paths are at 
first different having regard to the qualification of the man, 
they are ultimately of the same value in effect, and are both 
cal|ed ‘ Adhyatma ’ (the Philosophy of the Absolute Self) in the 
Gita (Gl. 11. 1). But although Knowledge and Devotion are of 
the same value as means ( sadhana ), yet, there is this important 
difference between the two, that whereas Devotion can never 
become a Nistha, Knowledge can become a Nistha, that is, the 
.highest stage in the State of Perfection (siddhavasthd). It is true 
that one can get the same Knowledge of the Paramesvara 
by means of Devotion, as by means of the Contemplation 
of the Absolute Self, or the Worship of the Imperceptible 
(Gi. 18. 55); but if, after having acquired this Knowledge, 
the man gives up worldly life and remains steeped in the 
Knowledge, the Gita calls him a ‘ Jnana-nistha ’ and not 
a ' Bhakti-nistha.’ As the process of Devotion is based on 
the duality of the worshipper and the worshipped, no Devotion 
or any other kind of worship survives in the ultimate state of 
the merger of the Atman into Brahman. The ultimate resolu- 
tion of Devotion is into Knowledge ; Devotion is a means for 
acquiring Knowledge, it is not a goal in itself. In short, 
Knowledge becomes a means, as meaning the worship of the 
Imperceptible ; whereas, it becomes a Nistha, that is, an 
ultimate state, as meaning the direct Realisation of the 
identity of the Brahman and the Atman ; and when it is 
necessary to make this difference clear, the two words ‘ Jnana- 
raarga ’ and ‘ Jnana-nistha * are not used synonymously, 
but the word ‘ Jiiana-marga ’ is used to indicate the worship of 
the Imperceptible in its preparatory stages, and the word 
‘ JnSna-nistha ’ is used to indicate the State of Perfection 
{siddhavasthd), which consists of giving up all Action after 
Acquisition of Knowledge, and becoming engrossed in 
Knowledge. That is to say, Jiiana once becomes a means 
(Jnana-marga), in the sense of the Worship of the 
Imperceptible iavyaktopdsand), or the Meditation on the 
Absolute Self {adhydtim-vicara); and it becomes a Nistha, that 
is to say, the ultimate state of Abandonment of Action, in 
the sense of a Direct Realisation {aparoksaniibhava) ; and the 
73 — 74 . 
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same is the case with Karma. That Karma (Action) which 
has to be initially performed according to the limits laid down 
by the SSstras for the purification of the Mind is a means 
{sadhana). By this Karma, the Mind becomes purified and 
Knowledge and Peace are ultimately acquired; but when, 
instead of remaining steeped in this Knowledge, the man 
continues to perform Desireless Action peacefully, so long as 
life lasts, this Desireless Action combined with Knowledge is 
a Karma which becomes a Nistha (Gl. 3, 3). But, the same is not 
the case with Devotion. Devotion is only a path, that is to 
say. it is a means of acquiring Knowledge ; it is not a Nisths. 
Therefore, in the beginning of the Gita, only the two Nisthas 
of Jhana (SSmkhya) and Yoga (Karma) have been dealt with ; 
and in mentioning the various means, ways, ritual, or paths 
of acquiring the Karma-Yoga-NisthS, out of the two (Gl. 7. 1), 
the Glt& has described the two sister paths of the Worship of 
the Imperceptible (J£[!lna-mS.rga) and the Worship of the 
Perceptible (Bhakti-mirga), which have been in vogue from 
times immemorial, and states that the Worship of tbe 
Imperceptible out of the two is fraught with difficulty, 
whereas the Worship of the Perceptible, or Devotion, is a path 
■which is easier, that is, is such as can be followed by every 
body ; or as Tukarama has said : " if you want to reach the 
Paiamesvara \ then this is the easier path II ” (Ga. 3002). The 
ancient Upanisads deal with the Jfiana-m&rga (the Path of 
Knowledge) and the Sindilya-Sutra and other Sutras or the 
Bhagavata, and other works, praise the Path of Devotion ; but 
no ancient religious treatise is seen to have differentiated 
between the JnSna-marga and the Bhakti-marga as two paths, 
according to the qualification of the person, and to have 
ultimately harmonised both of them with the Path of 
Desireless Action, as has been impartially done in the Glt&. 

If one considers, as mentioned above, what should be done 
by man, who is embodied in a Body and organs, in order 
to acquire the true and self-experienced Knowledge of the 
form of the Isvara, to the effect that there is only one 
Paramesvara in all created beings, one comes to the conclusions 
that, (i) although the eternal, inexpressible, and unimaginable 
form of the Paramesvara, which can be described only by the 
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"words “ It is not this, It is not this ” (* neti, neti *), is the most 
superior form, yet, as it is QUALITYLESS, UNKNOWABLE, 
AND IMPERCEPTIBLE, the Dualistic difference of the 
Worshipper and the worshipped does not remain any more 
when it bas been Realised ; that, (ii) therefore, worship (ifposarta) 
-cannot start with that form ; that, (iii) that form is something 
which is to be reached, and not the means of reaching it ; and 
that, (iv) worship (upaaand) is a means for acquiring the Non- 
Dualistic state of becoming uniform with that form. There- 
fore, that object which has to be taken for this worship, has 
necessarily to be a qualityful object. The all-knowing, omni- 
potent, all-pervading, and uncircumsoribed form of the 
Brahman is such a form, that is, a QUALITYPUL form. 
But, as such a form is ACCESSIBLE ONLY TO THE 
INTELLIGENCE, AND IMPERCEPTIBLE, that is, not 
iperceptible to the organs, it is a difficult form for purposes of 
worship. Therefore, in all religions, man is seen to naturally 
adopt for purposes of ‘ Devotion ’, in preference to both these 
forms, that sympathetic and easily accessible QUALITYFUL, 
LOVE-EARNED, PERCEPTIBLE, and VISIBLE Parame- 
svara. Who, notwithstanding that He is the unimaginable, 
omnipresent, all-pervading, and all-powerful Self of the whole 
world, will yet speak with us, love us, place us on the path of 
frighteousness, and lead us to a happy state ; Whom we can 
-call our own ; Who will be sympathetic towards our pain and 
happiness, and forgive our sins ; with reference to Whom we 
can establish the direct relation that He is ours, and we are 
His ; Who will protect us like a father ; Who will be a mother 
to us ; or Who will be “ gaftr bharta prabhuh saksi mvasah 
■saraTfant suhrt ” (Gl. 9. 17 and 18), i. e., “ our goal, our 
maintainer, our owner, our companion, our home of protection 
•and rest, our ultimate support and hope, our friend and our 
tproteotor”; and Whom we can, on that account, realise by 
love and caressingly ; and Who is truthful, endowed with all 
glory, the ocean of kindness, the lover of His devotees, the 
holy of holies, the height of magnanimity, the height of kind- 
ness, the most revered, the height of beauty, and the home of 
all qualities. These two last kinds of the form of the 
fundamentally unimaginable and * one only, without a second ' 
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Parabrahman, which are visible to man by means of the 
mental spectacles of Love, Devotion, etc., are, in Vedanta 
philosophy, given the technical name of ‘Is vara/ If the 
Paramesvara is all-pervading, why has Panduranga or Vithoba 
a diminutive form ? To this question, the answer given by 
Tukarama is 

Tuka says that although the Hari is 

all-perrading and only one i 
He has become small for purposes of Devotion ll 

(Ga. 38. 7); 

and the same doctrine has been expounded in the Vedanta- 
Sutras (1. 2. 7). Even the Upanisads, in describing the 
worship of the Brahman, do not mention only, Life, Mind, and’ 
other qualityful, but purely imperceptible things, but they at 
the same time mention the worship of qualityful, perceptible 
objects like the Sun (aditya) or the food, etc. (Tai. 3.26 ; Chan. 7); 
and in the Svetasvataropanisad, after describing the ‘ Isvara ’ 
as: '^mayavi tu prakrtim vidyat rndyirvam tu mahesvarani'' 
(Sve. 4. 10), that is, “ Maya is the name given to Matter 
(prakrti}, and the Lord of this Maya is the highest Isvara 
{mahesvaray\ the quality ful Isvara is further described as : 
'' jnatva devam mucyate sarvapasaih ”, that is, “ by knowing this 
god (deva), one becomes free from all bonds” (Sve. 4. 16) — which 
is more or less the same as in the Gita. The Name-d and 
Form-ed object necessary for purposes of worship as the 
symbol, sign, incarnation, particle, or representation of the 
worshipped Parabrahman, is known in Vedanta philosophy as 
a ^ pratika ’. The etymological meaning of ^ pratika \ i& prah^^ 
ika, that is, ‘ one, who is turned, towards (prati) ourselves ’ ; and 
that side or portion of any particular object, which first 
becomes perceptible to us, and whereby we subsequently 
obtain a knowledge of it, is called ‘ pratika \ According to 
this meaning, any perceptible side, part, or particular 
incarnation of the all-pervading Paramesvara can become a 
‘jora^iA:a ’ for acquiring His Knowledge. For instance, in the 
conversation between the Brahmin and the Vy-adha (hunter), 
the Vyadha, after explaining the Knowledge of the Absolute 
Self to the Brahmin, says in the end : ^^pratyakmm mama yo 
dharrms tam ca pasya dvijottama' (Vana. 213. 3), i. e., “O most 
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excellent among Brahmins, now see my visible religion” ; and 
he then takes the Brahmin to his aged parents and says, 
'‘these are my ‘visible deities’, and serving them with all my 
heart and soul, as if they are the Paramesvara, is my ‘visible’ 

‘ (praf^a&sa) religion ” ; and even in the Gita, the Blessed Lord 
has, before mentioning the worship of His perceptible form, 
said with the same object, that this Path of Devotion is : 

rajavidya rajagtihyam pavitram idam uttamam I 

pratyaksavagamam dharimjam susukham kartum avyayam It 

(Gl. 9. 2), 

•that is, “the most superior . among all Vidyas and ail 
mysticisms, {raja-vidya and rdja-guliya)^ excellent, sacred, 
literally VISIBLE, consistent with Religion, easily observable, 
and inexhaustible”. The two compound words Wdja-vidyd' and 
Wdja-‘guhya' are analysed as : ^vidydnam raja* (sovereign of all 
cults) and 'guhyandm raja* (the sovereign among all 
mysticisms) ; and in forming the compound, the word 'raja* is 
, placed first according to the rules of Sanskrit grammar. But 
instead of this, some people analyse the word ‘rdja-vidyd* as 
'rdjndm mdya* (the cult of kings), and say that, when in 
ancient times Rsis (ascetics) used to explain the Brahma- 
Vidya to kings, as stated in the Yoga-Vasistba (Yo. 2. 11. 
16-18), this Brahma-Vidya or Knowledge of the Absolute Self 
- came to acquire the names of 'raja-vidya* and 'rdja-guhya ' ; and 
^ that therefore, the Gita must be taken to have used these two 
words in the same meaning, that is, as meaning not Devotion, 
but the Knowledge of the Absolute Self. As the path 
mentioned in the Gita was traditionally followed by kings, such 
. as, Manu, Iksvaku etc., (Gi. 4.1), one cannot definitely say that 
» the words 'rdja-vidyd* and Wdja-guhya have not been used in 
the Gita in the meaning of ‘the cult of kings’ or the ‘mysticism 
of kings’, that is to say, the cult or the mysticism, which was 
. accepted by kings {raja^indnya). But, if these meanings are 
. accepted, it has still to be borne in mind that they have not 
been used in the present context with reference to the Path of 
Kno fledge ; because this chapter of the Gita in which this 
. stanza appears is, on the whole, in support of the Path of 
Devotion (See Gi. 9. 22-31); and although the Brahman to be 
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reached may be the same, yet, in as much as it is clearly stated' 
in the Glt& itself (Gl. 12. 5), that the JfiSna-m&rga to be followed 
as a means, in the philosophy of the Absolute Self, is ‘accessible 
only to the Intelligence’ {fiuddUgamya), and therefore ‘imper- 
ceptible’ iavyaMa) and ‘difficult’ {duhkha-Mraka), it is not likely 
that the Blessed Lord can now refer to that same path as- 
‘i>rcdyaA:^tupamam’, that is, ‘perceptible’, and 'kartum susukharn 
(easy to follow). It, therefore, follows, on the ground of consis- 
tency in the subject-matter of the chapter, as also on the ground 
of the appropriateness of the words 'pratyakmvagarmnC and 
‘kartum susukharn', which can apply wholly and on all fours 
to the Path of Devotion, that the word ‘rdja-vidya' in this 
context indicates only the Path of Devotion. The word 'mdya' 
does not indicate only ‘the Knowledge of the Brahman’ ; and. 
it has been used in the Upanisads to indicate ‘the means or 
^aths by which that Knowledge can be acquired’, e. g,, 
SSndilya-VidyS, Prana-VidyS, HSrda-VidyS, etc.; and all such 
various VidySs, or paths, which have been mentioned in the 
Upanisads, have been considered in the third section of the 
third chapter of the Vedanta-Sutras. It also appears from the 
Upanisads, that these Vidy&s were kept secret, and that in 
ancient times they used to be taught to no one except one’s 
disciples. Therefore, whatever the VidyS was, it was bound; 
to be mystic (guhya). But, although these various mystic 
Vidyfts or paths, which wore a means for the Acquisition of 
the Brahman, were many, yet, among all of these means, 
the VidyS in the shape of the Path of Devotion men- 
tioned in the Gits, was the highest (^guhyaridm vidydndm ca 
raja', i. e., the king of mysticisms and VidySs— Trans.); 
because, this path is not 'avyakta' (imperceptible) like the 
VidyS in the JflSna-mSrga, but is actually visible to the eyes, 
and, on that account, easy to follow. This is how I read that 
stanza. If the GltS had supported only the Path of Knowledge, 
which is accessible dnly to the Intelligence, it is doubtful, 
whether all the sects of the Vedic Religion would have clung 
to this treatise, as has been done by them during the last 
hundreds of years. The sweetness, affectionateness, and. 
charm, which permeates the GltS is due to its having 
propounded the Path of Devotion. The Blessed Lord Sri Kmna,. 
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who was the living incarnation of the Paramesvara, was, in 
the first place, the person who sung the Gits. ; and further, 
instead of preaching the barren Knowledge of the unknowable 
Parabrahman, the Blessed Lord has given advice in the Gita, 
to Arjuna in different places like : “ every thing is invested in 
ME ” (7. 7) ; “ all this is MY Maya ” (7. 14) ; “there is nothing 
which is different from ME” (7. 7); “to ME friends and 
enemies are alike ” (9. 29) ; “ I have created this universe 
(9. 4) ; and ultimately, “ I am the root of the Brahman and of 
Release ” (14. 27) ; or “I am the Purusottama ” (15. 18) ; and 
therefore, “ give up all other religions and worship only ME, 
I will redeem you from all sins, do not be afraid ” (18. 66) 
which is advice, which refers in the first person to His 
Qualityful and perceptible form. On this account, the hearer 
gets the feeling that he is actually standing before a living, 
equal'visioned, extremely affectionate, and most reverential 
Purusottama ; and his Nistha becomes fixed on the Knowledge 
of the Atman. But this is not all ; for, instead of dividing 
the chapters severally between JfiSna on the one hand, and 
Devotion on the other, JnSna is amalgamated with Devotion, 
and Devotion is amalgamated with Jnana, so that there is no 
mutual conflict between Knowledge and Devotion, or between 
Intelligence and Love ; and one experiences the sweetness of 
the Knowledge of the Paramesvara, while at the same time 
acquiring that Knowledge ; and the feeling of Self-Identifica- 
tion with all living beings being aroused in the Mind, it 
acquires the most wonderful peace and the bliss of content. 
The Karma-Yoga is further tacked on to this, like adding 
sugar to milk ; then, what is the wonder that our philosophers 
have laid down the proposition that the Knowledge expounded 
in the Gita is, as is said in the IsSvasyopanisad, beneficial 
both in *mTtyu’ and *amrta’, that is, both in this world and the 
next ? 

Prom what has been stated above, my readers will have 
understood what is meant by the Path of Devotion, what is the 
similarity anc^ the dissimilarity between the Path of Know- 
ledge and the Path of Devotion, why the Path of Devotion is 
called the royal path (the royal VidyS) or the easy ladder, and 
also why, the Path of Devotion has not been referred to as an 
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independent Nistha in the Gita. But, it is now necessary to 
point out a position of danger, which exists in this easy, long* 
standing, and visible path of acquiring Knowledge ; otherwise, 
there is a chance that an unwary wayfarer along the road* 
may fall into that pit. This pit-fall has been clearly defined 
in the Bhagavadgita, and that is the important point of 
difference bet^H^een the Vedic Path of Devotion and other paths 
of Devotion. Although it is generally accepted that, in order 
that the human Mind should become attached to the Para- 
brahman, and that a man should acquire an equable Reason 
by means of the purification of the Mind, there must be some 
quality ful and perceptible object as a symbol (pratika) of the 
Parabrahman in front of the Devotee, and that otherwise, the 
Mind cannot become steady, yet, as will be clear from history, 
there are grave disputes about what that symbol should be. 
From the Metaphysical point of view, there is no place in the 
world where the Paramesvara does not exsist ; and even in the 
Bhagavadgita, after Arjuna had asked Sri Krsna the following 
question, namely, “tell me which various objects I should 
meditate on, as being Your Manifestations” (Gl. 10. 18), the 
Blessed Lord has, in the tenth chapter, mentioned the Mind 
out of all organs, the Himalayas out of all immoveables, the 
Yajna by way of repetition of prayers out of all Yajnas, 
Vasuki among the serpents, Prahlada among the demons* 
Aryama among the ancestors, Citraratha among the 
Gandharvas, the pipal-tree out of all trees, the eagle among 
the birds, Bhrgu out of the great Rsis, the letter ‘ A ’ out of all 
letters, and Visnu out of all the various Suns, as being the 
numerous forms of Himself, which fill the moveable and the 
immoveable world on all sides ; and He has ultimately said 
yad %jad vibhufimat sattva^ srimad urjitam eva va { 
tat tad evdvagaccha tvavi niama tejonisasainbhavani II 

(GI. 10. 41). 

that is, “ O, Arjuna understand that all things which are 
possessed of excellence, wealth, or prowess, are^created from a 
part of My effulgence ; what more shall I say ? I have 
pervaded the whole of this universe by only a part of Myself ”# 
and He has given to Arjuna an actual experience of this 
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proposition, by showing to him His Cosmic Form in the next 
chapter. If all the things or qualities to be seen in the world 
are only forms or symbols of the Paramesvara, how can one say 
that the Blessed Lord is in one of them and not in another; 
and who is going to say it ? It becomes logically necessary 
to say that He is near and yet afar; existent and yet non- 
existent, also beyond both ; the eagle, as also the serpent ; the 
death, as also the one who dies ; the one who creates obstacles, 
and the one who removes them ; the one who creates fear, and 
one who removes it ; the terrible and yet the not-terrible ; the 
pleasant and yet the unpleasant ; the one who causes the rain, 
and the one who prevents rain from falling (Gl. 9. 19 
and 10. 32) ; and Tukarama Buva, a devotee of the Blessed 
Lord, has with the same import said 

Tuka says whatever name you give I 

such name is proper for this Viththala II 

(Tu. Ga. 3065.4). 

If everything in this world is in the same way in part a form 
of the Paramesvara, why should not such persons as cannot at 
a stroke grasp this all-pervasive form of the Paramesvara, 
take for worship, in the beginning, any one of these numerous 
things, as a means or a symbol for Realising this 
imperceptible and pure form ? Some may worship the Mind, 
others may perform the Yajna of wealth, others again the 
Yajha of prayer, some may worship the eagle, others may 
worship only the Sacred symbol ‘ OM some may worship 
Visnu and others Siva, some may worship Ganapati, and 
others Bhavani, some again may look upon their parents as 
the Paramesvara and serve them, whereas others might choose 
for worship a form which is much more comprehensive, such as 
the Virata form made up of all created beings. One may 
prescribe the worship of the Sun, whereas others may say that 
Sri Krsna or Sri Ramacandra is better than the Sun. But, as 
the idea that all these Forms are fundamentally one and the 
same, has been lost sight of, as a result of Ignorance or 
Delusion, or as it is not to be found at all in some religions, 
a false arrogance sometimes arises as to the relative merits of 
Tthese objects of worship, and matters come to physical 
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violence. If one for the moment keeps out of consideration 
the mutual conflicts between the Yedic, Buddhistic, Jain, 
Christian, or Mahomedan religions, the history of Europe 
shows us that matters had come to the point of the worshippers 
of one and the same qualityful and perceptible Christ, 
murdering each other, as a result of difference in ritualistic 
practices; and quarrels are even now going on among the 
worshippers of the Qualityful, on the ground that the deity 
worshipped by one is better than the deity worshipped by 
another, because the former is Formless, and the latter has 
a Form. Unless one explains whether there is a way for 
bringing these quarrels arising in the Path of Devotion to a 
close, and if so, which that way is, the Path of devotion does 
not become free from danger; and we shall, therefore,, 
consider what the reply of the Gits to that question is. 1 need 
not say that in the present state of India, it is of special 
importance to give a proper answer to this-question. 

The methods of contemplating in the first place, or placing 
before one’s eyes as a symbol, the form of any one of the 
numerous qualityful Manifestations of the Paramesvara, in 
order to acquire Equability of Reason by steadying the Mind, 
have been described in the ancient Upanisads ; and ultimately 
in the later Upanisads like the Rama-T&panl, or the Gita, the 
unlimited and concentrated worship of a human-formed, 
qualityful Paramesvara has been considered as the principal 
means of reaching the Paramesvara. Bui, although the 
worship of YSsudeva has been given an important position 
in the GitS, in so far as it is a means to an end, yetr 
considering the matter from the Metaphysical point of view, 
it has been stated in the YedSnta-Sutras (Ye. Su. 4. 1. 4), as 
also further on in the Gita itself, that a symbol (pratika) is 
only a kind of means, and that the true all-pervading and 
permanent Paramesvara cannot be limited to any one of these 
symbols. What more shall I say ? Whatever qualityful, that, 
is, Name-d and Form-ed perceptible object is taken, it is 
nothing but M&ya, and he who wishes to„ see the true 
Paramesvara, must ultimately extend his vision beyond such 
qualityful forms. It is clear that no manifestation, out of the 
many manifestations of the Paramesvara, can be more 
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comprehensive than the Cosmic Form which was shown by the 
Blessed Lord to Arjuna ; yet, after this ssune Cosmic Form had 
been shown by the Blessed Lord to NSrada, He has said, “ this 
form which you see is not My true form, this is only a M&yS ; 
and in order to see My real form, you must go beyond this 
M&yS ” (see NarSyanlyadharma, San. 339. 44) ; and even in 
the Gita, the Blessed Lord has clearly given to Arjuna the 
advice that 

avyaktam vyaMirmpannaM manyante mam abuddhayah I 
param bkavam ajdnanto rmrndvyayam auuttamam li 

(GI. 7. 24). 

that is, “ although I am imperceptible, ignorant people call 
Me perceptible, or endowed with a human form (Gl. 9. 11) ; 
but that is not My true form ; My imperceptible form is My 
true form”. Also, although the Upanisads prescribe the Mind» 
the Speech, the Sun, Ether, and numerous other perceptible and 
imperceptible symbols of the Brahman for purposes of worship» 
yet, it is ultimately clearly stated, that that which is 
accessible to the eyes, or the speech, or the ears, is not the true: 
Brahman, but : 

yan mcmasd na manute yend 'hur mano matam I 
tad eva brahma tvam viddhi nedam yad idam ujxiscUe ll 

(Eena. 1. 5-8). 

that is “ That, which cannot be meditated on by the Mind, but 
on the contrary, the power of meditation of Which includes 
the Mind, is the true Brahman ; that which is worshipped (as 
a ‘pratika ’, i.e., symbol) is not the (true) Brahman ” ; and the 
same meaning is conveyed by the canon (sutra) “ neii, neti ”. 
Take the Mind, or Ether (dkaaa), or according to the path of 
the worship of the Perceptible, take the Salagrama, or the 
Sivalihga, or the tangible form of Sri Krsna, or of some Saint, 
or take a temple which contains a stone or a metal idol of a 
god, or a musjid or a temple which contains no idol ; all these 
are mere means for steadying the Mind, that is, for fixing the 
Mind on the Paramesvara, like the go-carts of little children. 
However much these symbols, taken by different persons 
according to their own liking or according to their respective 
spiritual qualifications, may be loved by them, like the go-oarts 
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of children, which are simple or coloured, or of sandal-wood, 
or to which a tambourine or a jingling bell is attached, yet, 
one must realise that the true Paramesvara is * not in these 
symbols ’ — * na pratike na hi sah ’ (Ve. Su. 4. 1. 4)-but is beyond 
them ; and for the same reason, is the proposition laid down in 
the Bhagavadgita that : “ those ignorant persons, who do not 
understand My Maya, do not Realise Me ” (Gi. 7. 13-15). The 
power of redemption which is contained in the Path of 
Devotion is not a power possessed by some living or lifeless 
image, or by a building of brick and mortar ; but that belief, 
which every worshipper for his own convenience holds with 
reference to such image, to the effect that it is the Isvara, is 
the thing which really redeems. Let the symbol be of stone, or 
of metal, or of anything else, it can never be worth more than 
what it really is. Whatever may be your faith with reference 
to the symbol, it is the fruit of your Devotion, which the 
Paramesvara — not the symbol— gives you. Then, where is the 
sense of fighting that the symbol chosen by oneself is better 
than the one chosen by another ? If your faith is not 
pure, then, however good the symbol may be, what is the use 
of it ? If the whole day you are engaged in deceiving others, 
then, it will be impossible for you to attain the Paramesvara, 
notwithstanding that you go to worship an idol in a temple, 
or go for worship in some temple which does not contain any 
image, and whether every morning and evening, or on feast 
days. Sri Samartha has described persons who go into temples 
for listening to sermons (purava) in the following terms 

Sensual persons go to the temple for listening to the sermons i 
but their eyes are fixed on the ladies who are present I 
At the same time, those who have come with the intention 

of stealing i 

steal your shoes and go away W ^ 

(Dasa. 18. 10. 26). 

If idols of deities or temples had any redeeming power in 
themselves, then even such sensual persons or thieves must 
attain Release. Some people believe that Devotion to the 

* It is usual in India to leave one’s shoes outside the temple 
when one enters it for worship^ and that is how the shoes are 
stolen — Translator. 
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Paramesvara is only for the purposes of Release ; but those 
persons who wish to obtain some Material or selfish object^ 
must devote themselves to the worship of different deities ; and 
it is said in the Gita itself that such persons run after these 
deities, with such selfish motives (Gl. 7. 20). But the Gita itself 
says later on, that the idea that these deities, of their own 
accord, give you the reward of the worship is philosophically 
incorrect (Gl. 7. 21). It is a definite doctrine of the 
Philosophy of the Absolute Self, that whichever deities you 
worship with whatever desire in your heart, giving the fruit of 
that worship is not in the hands of that deity, but of the all- 
pervading Paramesvara (Ye. Su. 3. 2. 38-41); and the same 
doctrine has been accepted by the Gita (Gi. 7. 22). But, though 
the Paramesvara Who gives the reward may, in this way, be 
One, yet, as He gives a different reward to each one according 
to his good or evil intentions (Ve. Su. 2. 1. 34-37), the results of 
the worship of different symbols or deities are seen to be 
different from each other ; and it is with this import in mind, 
that the Blessed Lord has said in one place : 

sraddhamayo 'yam piiruso yo yacchraddhah sa eva sah I 

(Gi. 17. 3; Maitryu. 4, 6), 

that is, “man -is governed by Faith; whatever may be the 
symbol which is taken, as his Faith, so does the man become 
and in another place 

yanti devavratd devan pitrn yanti pitTvratah \ 
bhutani yanti bhutejya yanti madyajino 'pi mam 

(GI. 9. 25). 

that is, ” those who worship deities, reach the sphere of the 
deities : those who worship ancestors, the sphere of ancestors ; 
those who worship the departed, reach that of the dead ; and 
those who worship Me, reach Me ” ; or again in a third place *- 
ye yatha mam prapadyante turns tathalva bhajamy aham li 

(Gi. 4. 11). 

that is, “in that way, in which people are devoted to Me, in the 
same way, am I devoted to them ”. The Salagrama is only a 
stone. If you entertain the faith with reference to it that it is 
Visnu, you will reach the sphere of Yisnu ; if you worship the 
same symbol believing that it is some past being like a Yaksa, 
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or a demon, etc., you will reach the spheres of past 
beings like a Yak^ or a demon, etc. All our philosophers have 
accepted the doctrine that the fruit is of your Faith, and not 
of the symbol ; and the same is the reason for the ordinary 
practice of instilling life into an image (making a pragja- 
prati^ha) before taking the image for worship. That deity, 
which is believed to inhabit any particular image, in 
worshipping that image, is the deity of which a prarui-prati^hd, 
is made in that image. Eo one worships any image without 
believing that it is inhabited by the Parameivara, that is, 
merely believing that it is earth, or stone, or metal, having 
Bome particular form ; and if any one worships it in that way, 
then, the man will undoubtedly reach the state of the earth, or 
the stone, or the metal, according to the above-mentioned doctrine 
enunciated by the Gita. When in this way a difference has 
been made between the symbol, and the Faith with which that 
symbol is worshipped, no reason remains for quarrelling about 
the symbol, whatever that symbol may be ; because, the idea 
that the symbol is the god or Paramesvara, no more remains. 
That omnipresent Paramesvara, Who gives the reward for all 
Actions, looks only to the Faith of the devotees. Therefore, 
Tukar&ma has said that the ‘Paramesvara takes into account 
only the Faith’, and not the symbol which is worshipped. 
Those persons who have realised this principle of the Path of 
Devotion, do not obstinately insist that “that form of the 
Isvara or the symbol which I worship, is the only true symbol, 
and that other symbols are false” ; but he has the charitable 
feeling, that whatever may be the symbol which is taken, all 
those who worship the Paramesvara through that symbol, reach 
one and the same Paramesvara ; and then he realises the truth 
of the statement of the Blessed Lord that : — 

ye 'py anyadevatabhakiUh yajante iraddhayanvitah l 

te 'pi rmm eva kaunteya yajanty amdhipurmkam ll 

(GI. 9. 23), 

that is, “although the ritual, or the external routine, or the 
means employed, may not be such as have been enjoined by 
the l^straw, yet, those who worship a deity with Faith (that 
is, believing that the pure Paramesvara is in that deity) 
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'worsliip (indirectly) only Me”. The same meaning has been 
conveyed in the Bhagavata, with a slight verbal difference 
(Bhag. 10. Pu. 40. 8-10) ; and in the Sivagita the above stanza 
has been taken word for word (Siva. 12. 4); and the same is 
•the meaning of the statement in the Vedas that: “ekam 
sad vipra bahudhu vadanti " (that is, “ the one Eeality is given 
various names by learned people” — Trans.), (Eg. 1. 164. 46). 
From this it becomes clear, that this principle has been in 
vogue in the Vedic Eeligion from very ancient times; and 
the fact that in modern times, the fault of intolerance 
of other religions was not to be found in a man of prowess like 
Sri Sivaji MahUraja, who was a believer in the Vedic Eeligion, 
•even when he was at the height of his power, is due to this 
.principle. That men should not realise the true principle 
that the Isvara is all-pervading, omnipresent, omniscient, 
omnipotent, and possibly even beyond all that, that is to say, 
unimaginable ; that they should entertain a false pride about a 
Name and Form, and insist that the particular perceptible form 
which was taken up by the Paramesvara at a particular time, 
or in any particular place, by being born from particular 
parents, in any particular caste, with a particular Name and 
Form, is the only true form of the Paramesvara ; and that 
•they should, on that account, come to the stage of cutting 
■each other's throats with a sword, is a proof of the most 
[regrettable stupidity of men. It is true that the Path of 
Devotion mentioned in the Gita is called a * raja-vidya ’. But, 
if one considers in which country there have been first born 
any religious preachers who have irradicated false begotisms 
lin the Path of Devotion (i) by preaching, that : ” My visible 
form is only a Maya, if you wish to see My true Form, trans- 
cend that Maya and go beyond”, as was done by the Blessed 
Lord, or (ii) by Eealising the unity of all religions by means of 
i;he sattvika knowledge-full vision of “ ambhaktam vibhakte^ ” 
Ki. e., “the unity in the division ” — ^Trans.) ; or, if one considers 
which country contains the largest number of followers of their 
•opinion, I must say that the first place has to be given to this 
our India. When this philosopher’s stone of a *rdja~vidyd' and 
•of a ‘raja-guhya' is in our hands, it is certainly a matter of great 
[misfortune that some of us should put on our eyes the 
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spectacles of ignorance, and say that that philosopher’s stone' 
is nothing but a flint ! 

It is thus true, that whatever symbol is taken, the result 
got by following the Path of Devotion is the result of the- 
belief with which we invest that symbol, and not of the 
symbol ; and that, therefore, it is useless to go on fighting about 
the symbol itself. But, now a doubt arises that that pure form 
of the Parmesvara with which the symbol has to be invested, 
can very often not be readily imagined by many people, on 
account of their inherent nature or their ignorance. Then, 
how is it possible for such persons to place absolute faith in 
the symbol and attain the Paramesvara ? It is not enough to 
say that in the Path of Devotion, the work of Knowledge is 
done by Faith, and that one should imagine the pure form of 
the Paramesvara by confidence or by Religious Faith, and 
invest the symbol with that belief ; because, although holding 
a particular belief is a characteristic feature of the Mind, 
that is, of Faith, yet, one cannot do without supporting that 
Faith by Intelligence, since. Faith and Love, like all other 
mental qualities, are by themselves to a certain extent blind, 
and they, by themselves, cannot understand to which object 
one should pin one’s faith, and which not, or what one should, 
love and what not. This question must be solved by everybody 
by his own Intelligence ; because, there is no other organ except 
the Intelligence which can discriminate ; and, therefore, though 
the Intelligence of a particular person might not be very keen, 
yet, it must be capable of, at any rate, determining on 
what things to pin his faith ; otherwise, this blind Faith 
and this blind Love will both be deceived and fall 
into a pit-fall. On the contrary, if one exercises only 
his Intelligence without Faith, there is no saying what 
turn it will perversely take ; for, the keener the Intelligence, the 
wilder will be its run. Besides, as has been stated by me 
already in the beginning of this chapter, mere Knowledge 
acquired by Intelligence is not capable of doing anything 
useful, unless it is supplemented by mental processes like Faith 
etc. ; and therefore, Faith and Knowledge or Mind and Reason 
have always to be linked together. But, in as much as the 
Mind and the Reason are both manifestations of the three- 
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-constituented Matter, each of them can from birth naturally fall 
into the three classes, sattvika, rajasa, and taniasa ; and though 
the combination of the Mind and the Reason be permanent, 
the natures, beliefs, and Actions of different persons will differ 
in the proportion in which these will be more or less pure. If 
the Reason itself is from birth impure or rajasa or tamasa, then, 
as the decision made by it as to a particular thing being good 
or bad will be wrong, blind Faith, though it may be sattvika 
or pure, will notwithstanding be misguided; and, if the Faith is 
itself impure from birth, then, the fact that the Reason is 
sattvika is useless; because, in these circumstances, the Faith 
will not listen to the dictates of the Reason. But, ordinarily 
the Mind and the Reason are not individually impure; and if 
the Reason of a man is inherently impure, his Mind, that is, 
his Faith, is also more or less impure; and in these circum- 
stances, this impure Reason more and more confuses the 
inherently impure Faith. We find in ordinary life that in 
these circumstances, however much of advice may be given to 
a person about the pure form of the Paramesvara, such advice 
is not fully impressed on his Mind; or very often — and specially 
if the Faith and the Reason are both initially immature and 
weak — the man takes a perverse view of that advice itself. For 
instance, when Christian Missionaries begin to preach to the 
ebony-black Abyssinian in Africa about the Christian religion, 
he cannot by any means get a true idea of the Father in Heaven 
or of the Christian religion; and it has been observed that 
whatever is said to him, is imbibed by him in an incongru- 
ous meaning, according to his immature Reason ; and, 
therefore, as an English writer * has said, one must bring 
such persons to the state of a modern man, in order that they 
should be in a position to understand reformed religion. 
Although the preceptor may be the same, there is a difference 
♦ And the only way, I suppose, in which beings of so low an 
order of development (e, g., an Australian savage or a Bushman) 
could be raised to a civilised level of feeling and thought, would 
be by cultivation continued through several generations ; they 
would have to undergo a gradual process of humanisation before 
they could attain to the capacity of civilisation Dr. Maudsley^s 
Body and 3find, Ed. 1878, p. 57. 

75—76 
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between disciple and disciple ; and Bhavabhuti means the same 
thing when he says that though the Sun may be one and the 
same, its light can cause fire by passing through a prism, but does 
not have the same effect on a clod of earth (U. Rama. 2. 4); and 
it would appear that it was principally for this Reason, that 
Sudras and other ignorant classes were in ancient times looked 
upon as unfit for listening to the Vedas. * This subject-matter 
has been dealt with in the eighteenth chapter of the Gita, and 
there, after stating that Reason is inherently of the three 
kinds, sattvika, rajasa and tamasa, (18. 30-32), just as Faith is 
of those three kinds (17. 2), the Blessed Lord has stated that 
in as much as the Faith of different persons is in this way 
different from birth according to their respective bodily 
natures (17. 3), sattvika persons naturally put faith in deities, 
rajasa persons in Yaksas and demons, and tamasa persons put 
faith in ghosts and dead beings and spirits ( Gl. 17. 4-6 ). 
But, if the fact of a man having a pure and impure Faith 
depends in this way on his inherent nature, a question 
naturally arises as to whether or not this Faith will gradually 
get better, and sometime or other reach the absolutely pure, 
that is to say, the sattvika state after Devotion has, in the first 
instance, been practised according to one’s own qualification. 
The above difficulty in the Path of Devotion is of the same 
nature as the difficulty which arises in the subject of Cause 
and Effect, namely, whether or not a man is free to acquire 
Knowledge ; and the reply to both is the same. That is why 
after having advised Arjuna in the beginning that “mayyeva 
mana adhatsva” (Gl. 12. 8), i. e., “ concentrate your mind on My 
pure form”, the Blessed Lord has later on explained the 
different paths of fixing the form of the Paramesvara in one’s 
mind in the following words : “if you cannot concentrate 
your mind on Me, then practise doing so, that is, make a 
continual effort of doing so ; and if you cannot perform that 
practice, then perform for My sake such Actions as will have 
the effect of purifying the Mind ; and if you cannot do even 
that, then abandon the Fruit of Action, and thereby attain to 
Me” (Gl. 12. 9-11 ; BhSga. 11. 11. 21-25). If the inherent bodily 

* See Max Mailer’s Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy 
pp. 72-73. 
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nature or prakrti is tamasa, the attempt of concentrating one’s 
mind on the pure form of the Paramesvara, will not become 
successful at once or in one life. But as in the Karma-Yoga, 
so also in the Path of Devotion, nothing is wasted; and the 
Blessed Lord has given an assurance to everyone that : — 

bahunam janmanam ante jnanavan mam prapadyate l 

vasudevah sarvam iti sa mahatma sudurlabkah II 

(Gl. 7. 19). 

that is, “once a man has started on the Path of Devotion, then 
in the next birth, if not in this birth, he will acquire the true 
Knowledge of the form of the Paramesvara, to the effect that 
‘everything is pervaded by Vasudeva’; and by the Acquisition 
of such Knowledge, he will ultimately attain Release”. In 
the sixth chapter also, the Blessed Lord has said with reference 
to those who practise the Karma-Yoga that “anekajanma- 
mmsiddhas tato ydti pardm gatim” (6. 45)^ — (i. e., “acquiring 
success, after many births, he reaches the most superior state” — 
Trans.); and the same rule applies to the Path of Devotion. 
One should start by imagining as pure a form as it is possible 
for one to imagine, having regard to one’s bodily nature, of 
that deity which one wishes to invest in the symbol. For 
sometime, the Paramesvara (not the idol), gives you the reward 
of this conviction (7. 22); but later on, there does not remain 
'the necessity of any other means of purifying the mind, and 
this continued Devotion to the Paramesvara, which is kept 
going according to one’s spiritual qualification, results in this 
Faith being purified; and gradually the Realisation of the 
Paramesvara also goes on increasing, and ultimately the Mind 
acquires the belief that “vasudevah sarvam” (i. e. “Vasudeva 
lis everything” — Trans.); and there no more remains any differ- 
ence between the worshipper and the worshipped, and the Self 
ultimately becomes merged in the pure joy of the Brahman. 
All that is required is that the man should not give up his 
efforts; in short, the doctrine of the Gita is, that in the same 
way as, the moipent the man acquires the desire of practising 
the Karma-Yoga he is drawn towards complete perfection, as 
•though he had been put into a grinding-mill ( Gl. 6. 44), so 
also, in the Path of Devotion, when once the Devotee has 
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consigned himself to the Paramesvara, the Blessed Lor(h 
Himself gradually increases his Nistha, and makes him> 
ultimately fully realise His own form ( Gl. 7. 21; 10. 10); and 
that by this Knowledge (not by barren or blind Faith) the 
Devotee of the Blessed Lord ultimately attains Release. This 
state, which is ultimately acquired by gradually rising in the 
Path of Devotion, being the same as the ultimate state 
acquired by the Path of Knowledge, the description which 
is given in the twelvth chapter of the GltS of the ultimate 
state of the Devotee, is absolutely the same as the description 
given, in the second chapter, of the Sthitaprajna, as will be 
noticed by anybody who reads those descriptions. It follows 
from this, that though the Path of Knowledge and the Path of 
Devotion are differdPt from each other in the beginning, and 
though some follow the one path, and others follow the other 
path according to their own qualifications, yet, both these 
paths ultimately come together, and the Devotee acquires the 
same state as is acquired by the Jnanin. The difference 
between these two paths is that in the Path of Knowledge,. 
Knowledge is acquired from the very beginning by Reason ; 
whereas, in the Path of Devotion, that same Knowledge is 
acquired by means of Faith. But, the Blessed Lord says that 
this initial difference disappears later on, and — 

sraddhdvan lahliaie jnanafn tat parah' santyatendriydh I 
jndruim labdhvd pardf'n santim acirevadhigacchafi ll 

(Gi. 4. 39). 

that is, “if the man who is filled with Devotion pursues 
Knowledge by controlling the organs, he gets the practical 
personal experience of the Knowledge of the identity of the 
Atman and the Brahman, and he soon thereafter acquireg 
complete Peace by means of such Knowledge ”; or— 

bhaktyd mam abhijdnati ydvan yas casmi tatvatah l 
tato mam tatvato jnatva visate tad anantaram H 

,(GI. 18. 55). 

that is, “by means of Devotion, one acquires the philosophical' 
knowledge of who ‘ I ’, the Paramesvara, am, and how much, 
I am ; and after this Knowledge has been acquired (not before),. 
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Devotee comes to be merged in Me’* (See Gl. 11. 54). 

* There is no third way except these two ways for acquring 
the fullest knowledge of the Paramesvara. Therefore, that 
man who does not possess in himself either Intelligence or 
Devotion, may, as has been stated further on in the Gita itself, 
be considered as totally lost: casraddadhanas ca 

samayatma vinasyati' (Gi. 4. 40). 

To the doctrine that, by Faith and Devotion a man 
ultimately acquires a complete Realisation of the identity of 
the Brahman and the Atman, some logicians have raised an 
objection to the following effect, namely : if the Path of 
Devotion starts with the Duality that the worshipper is 
different from the worshipped, how will the person ultimately 
realise the Non-Dualistic Knowledge of the identity of the 
Atman and the Brahman ? But this doubt is based on con- 
fusion of thought. If all that these objectors want to say, 
is that when once the Knowledge of that identity has been 
acquired, Devotion will, to that extent, come to an end, there 
is nothing wrong in that position ; because, even Metaphysics 
accepts the position that when the trinity of the worshipper, 
the worshipped, and the worship, is at an end, that which we 
ordinarily call Devotion comes to an end. But, if this objection 
means that the Path of Devotion, which is based on Duality, 
can never lead to Non-Dualistic Knowledge, then this objection 
will be proved to be groundless, not only by logic, but also by 
fhe experience of well-known Devotees of the Blessed Lord 
There is no objection, from the point of view of logic, to the 
position that the feeling of difference gradually disappears, as 
‘the Devotion towards the Paramesvara becomes more and more 
steady in the heart of the Devotee; because, even in the 
Brahman-world, there is no difficulty in the way of globules 

* An attempt has been made in the Sandilya-Sutra to show 
that Devotion is not a means of acquiring Knowledge, by emphasis- 
ing the word ‘ahhV in this stanza, and to show that it is an 
independent godl to be acquired by itself (8u. 15). But this 
meaning is a distorted meaning, like other doctrine- supporting 
interpretations ; and is not a correct ^ and straight-forward 
interpretation. 
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of mercury becoming unified later on, though they appear as 
separate entities in the beginning ; and we see ourselves person- 
ally that the process of unification, in other matters also, 
starts with diversity ; and it is a well-known illustration, 
that a worm becomes a hornet by continually contem- 
plating on a hornet. But, the actual experience of saints 
is a more convincing answer to this objection than mere 
logic; and among all these, I consider the practical 
experience of that king among Devotees, the saint Tukarama, 
as of the utmost importance. No one need be told that the 
Knowledge of the Absolute Self {adhyatma), which had been 
acquired by the saint Tukarama, had not been acquired by 
him by reading tre&tises like the Upanisads. Nevertheless, 
in his Gatha, about 300 to 350 abhahga stanzas are devoted 
to the description of the state of Non-Duality; and in those 
stanzas, the doctrine of “vasudevah (Gl. 7. 19), (i. e., 

“Vasudeva is everything” — Trans.), or, as stated by Yajnavalkya 
in the Brhadaranyakopanisad, " sarvam atmaivabhut’' (i. e., 
everything has become identified with the Self ” — Trans.), 
has been propounded, as being based on personal experience. 
For instance 


As every part of jaggery is sweet I 

so has God come to be everywhere I 
Now whom shall I worship I God is inside as also outside n 

The film on the water l is not separate from the water i 
Just as gold gets a name by being made into an ornament ( 
Tuka says, so are we n 

(Gatha. 3627) 


The two first lines have been quoted by me in the chapter on 
the Philosophy of the Absolute Self (see p. 318 above — Trans.); 
and I have shown there the complete similarity between the 
meaning conveyed by them and the Knowledge of the identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman expounded in the Upanisads. 
When the saint Tukarama himself describes in this way the 
supreme state which is reached by the Devotee, as a matter of 
his own personal experience, it is strange that argumentative 
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people should dare to make such foolish assertions as : “ it is 
not possible to acquire the Knowledge of Non-Dualism by the 
Path of Devotion ”, or, “one can attain Release by putting 
blind faith in the Paramesvara ; Knowledge is not necessary 
for that purpose”. 

Not only do the propositions that, ‘the ultimate ideal in 
the Path of Devotion and in the Path of Knowledge is the 
same ’ and that ‘ one ultimately attains Release by the 
experienced Realisation of the Paramesvara remain 
unchanged in both these Paths, but all the other doctrines,, 
which have been mentioned either in the chapter on the 
Absolute Self, or in the chapter on Cause and Eifect, have 
been left untouched in the Path of Devotion mentioned in the 
Gita. For example, some persons maintain that according to 
the Bhagavata religion, the universe was created in the 
following four-stepped way, namely, that Jiva in the form of 
the Samkarsana first came into being out of the Paramesvara in 
the form of Vasudeva ; Pradyumna, that is, the Mind, sprang 
from Samkarsana ; and Aniruddha, that is, Individuation^ 
sprang from Pradyumna, thus making a ‘ caturvyuha (i. e., four 
steps — Trans.); whereas, there are others who believe that the 
true ^vijaha of the creation was of only three, or two, out of 
these four steps, or of Vasudeva alone. It has been proved in the 
Vedanta-Siitras on the authority of the Upanisads, that these 
ideas about the coming into existence of the Personal Self 
ijlva) are not correct, and that from the Metaphysical point of 
view, the Personal Self is an eternal portion of an eternal 
Paramesvara (Ve. Su. 2. 3. 17 ; and 2. 2. 42-45). Therefore, the 
Bhagavadgita has not accepted this idea of a four-stepped 
{caturvyuha) evolution as pertaining to the pure Path of 
Devotion, and has accepted the above-mentioned doctrine of 
the writers of the Vedanta-Sutras with reference to the Personal 
Self ( Gl. 2. 24; 8. 20; 13. 22; and 15. 7). In short, although 
the principles of the worship of Vasudeva and of Karma- 
Yoga have been adopted into the Gita from the Bhagavata 
religion, yet, ft can be clearly seen that the Gita has not 
countenanced any blind or foolish ideas about the form of the 
Personal Self in the shape of the Atman (fcse/mj ray and of the 
Paramatman, which are inconsistent with the Philosophy of 
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the Absolute Self. But, it must not be forgotten that, though 
the Gita is so strong on establishing a complete harmony 
between Devotion and the Philosophy of the Absolute Self, or 
between Faith and Knowledge, yet, it becomes necessary to 
make minor verbal changes in the doctrines of the Philosophy 
of the Absolute Self in adopting them into the Path of 
Devotion; and that, that has been done in the Gita. Some 
persons seem to have conceived the misunderstanding that 
as a result of these verbal differences between the Path of 
Knowledge and the Path of Devotion, there is a mutual 
conflict between the various doctrines, which are enunciated 
in the Gita, once from the point of view of Devotion, and 
again from the point^^of view of Knowledge ; and that there 
are inconsistencies, to that extent, in the Gita. But, I am of 
opinion that these conflicts are not substantial, and that these 
doubts arise as a result of the doubters not having clearly 
understood the harmony which has been brought about by our 
philosophers between the Philosophy of the Absolute Self and 
Devotion. It is, therefore, necessary to deal in some detail 
with that matter here. As it is a doctrine of the Philosophy 
of the Absolute Self, that there is only Atman in the Body and 
in the Cosmos, which (Atman) has become clothed in a Name 
and Form, we say from the Metaphysical point of view that 
"^sarvabhutastham atmanam sarvabhutdni catmani (Gi, 6. 29), 
i e., “that Atman which is in Me, is also in all other created 
beings”, or again, ''idam sarvam atniaiva,'' i. e., “all this is the 
Atman”; and the saint Tukarama has with the same idea said: 
“Tuka says, whatever I come across \ I think that it is myself” u 
(Ga. 4444. 4). But, in the Path of Devotion, the imperceptible 
Paramatman takes up the form of the perceptible Paramesvara ; 
and therefore, we find in the chapter on Devotion in the Gita, 
the following propositions, instead of the above-mentioned 
propositions, namely, such propositions as “ 2/0 mam pasyaii 
sarvatra sarvam ca mayi pasyati* (Gi. 6. 29), i. e., “I (the Blessed 
Lord) am in all created beings, and all created beings are in 
Me”; or, ^^vasudevah sarvam iti" (Gl. 7, 19), i. e., ‘“Whatever is, 
is full of Vasudeva;” or, sarxxibhutdny aieserta draksasy 
utmanyaihe mayf' (Gl. 4. 35. ), i. e., “When you have acquired 
Knowledge, you will see all created beings in Me, as also in 
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Tourself”; and for the same reason, the Devotee of the Blessed 
Lord has been described as follows in the Bhagavata-Purana;- 

sarvabhutem yah pasyed bhagavadbhdvam dtmamh \ 

bhutani bhagavaty atmany esa bhagavatofiainah U 

(Bhag. 11. 2. 45; and 3. 24. 46), 

that is, “that Devotee, who does not entertain in his mind any 
such differentiation that I am something different, the Blessed 
Lord is something different, and all other people are something 
■ different, but who keeps in his mind the belief, with reference 
to all created beings, that he and the Blessed Lord are one 
and the same, and who believes that all created beings subsist 
in the Blessed Lord as also in himself, is the most excellent 
amongst the Devotees of the Blessed Lord”. Nevertheless, it 
will be seen that the only change which has been made is, 
that we have substituted the words ‘the perceptible Parame- 
svara’ for the words ‘the imperceptible Paramatman* from the 
Philosophy of the Absolute Self. As the Paramatman in the 
Philosophy of the Absolute Self is imperceptible, the fact that 
the entire universe is pervaded by the Atman, has been proved 
'in that philosophy by means of logic; but as the Path of 
Devotion is based on personal experience, the Blessed Lord has 
now described the numerous perceptible manifestations of the 
Paramesvara, and He has, by endowing Arjuna with super- 
natural sight, now given him a visible proof of the fact that 
the entire universe is pervaded by the Paramesvara, (pervaded 
by the Atman), (Gi. chapters X and XI). In the Philosophy 
of the Absolute Self, He has stated that Karma is destroyed 
by Knowledge; but, as it is a doctrine of the Path of Devotion, 
•that there is nothing else in the world except the qualityful 
Paramesvara, and that He is Himself Knowledge as also 
Action, the Knower as also the Doer, and the One who causes 
Action as also the one who gives the Fruit of Action, there is 
now made no differentiation between different Actions {karma) 
such as, ^samcita\ 'prdrabdha\ ^kriyamdna* etc.; and it is stated 
•that the One Who gives the desire to perform the Action, as also 
the Fruit, and the One Who destroys the bondage of the Action, 
is the Paramesvara alone. For instance, the saint Tukarama^ 
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imagining himself in solitude with the Paramesvara, lovingly 
but fearlessly asks Him':: 

O, Pandurahga, listen to what I say I 

I have to say something to You in solitude 1 

If I can be redeemed by ray ‘samcita ’ 1 
then what is the use of You ? ii 

(Gatha, 499); 

and he conveys the same meaning in another place in the 
following words, namely, 

Neither 'prarahdha,' nor 'Icriyanidm, I 
nor 'samcita exists for the Devotee I 
If he sees that the Paramesvara alone has become everything i 
and has pervaded everything in and out ii 

( Gatha, 1023); 

and it has been stated by the Blessed Lord even in the 
Bhagavadgita that “isvarah sarvahhutarium hrddese 'rjuna 
tisthati" (18. 61), i. e., “the Blessed Lord Himself has His abode 
in the heart of all persons, and makes them do all Actions 
mechanically”. It has been proved in the chapter on Cause 
and Effect, that the Atman is absolutely free to acquire 
Knowledge; but instead of that, there now occur statements in 
the chapter on Devotion, to the effect that the Reason itself is 
guided by the Paramesvara, such as, “tasya tasydcaldm sraddham 
fdm'em vidadhamy aham” (Gl. 7. 21), (i. e., “Whatever form of 
deity any Devotee may desire to worship with Devotion, I 
steady his devotion thereon” — Trans.) or “daddmi buddhiyogam 
tarn yena mdm upaydrdi fe” (Gl. 10. 10), (i. e., “to them, I give 
the Yoga of the (equable) Reason, to enable them to come and 
reach me” — Trans.);, and in as much as all the Action, which 
is performed in the universe, is carried on by the authority 
of the Paramesvara, it is stated in the Philosophy of Devotion> 
that the wind blows out of dread of His anger, and that the 
Sun and the Moon rotate as a result of His strength (Katha. 6. 
3, Br. 3. 8. 9); nay, that even the leaf of a tree does not move 
unless He desires it ; and on that account, we come across 
statements in the Philosophy of Devotion, that man is only 
a tool which is put forward (Gl. 11. 33); and that the Parame- 
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-svara inhabits his heart, and makes him mechanically performs 
all his various actions like a machine. Tukarama Suva says:- 
The created being is only a nominal doer \ 
his life is wasted in saying ‘this is mine’, ‘this is mine’ \\ 

( Ga. 2310. 4). 

In order to carry on properly the various activities of the 
world and to maintain its beneficial condition, it is necessary 
that everybody must continue performing Action; and the 
summary of the advice given above is, that instead of perform- 
ing these Actions with the feeling that they are ‘mine’, as is 
done by ignorant people, the Jfianin should perform all Actions 
till death with the idea of dedicating them to the Brahman, 
consistently with the principle enunciated in the Isavasy- 
opanisad; and the same advice has been preached to Arjuna by 
the Blessed Lord in the following words: — 

yat karosi yad asnasi yaj juhosi daddsi yat I 
yat tapasycm kaunteya tat kur?isva mad. arpanam ii 

( Gi. 9. 27 ) 

that is, “whatever you do, or eat, or offer by way of sacrifice, 
or give, or perform by way of austerity, dedicate all that to 
Me,’’ so that you will not be caught in the bondage of the 
Karma. This very stanza from the Bhagavadgita has been 
taken into the Siva-gita; and the same meaning has been, 
conveyed in the following stanza in the Bhagavata: — 

kdyena vdcd manasendriyair va 
buddhyatmand vd 'nusrtasvabhavdt \ 
karoti yad yat sakalani parasmai 
ndrdyandyeti samarpayet tat n 

( Bhag. 11. 2. 26), 

that is, “all that we do, as a result of the inspiration of the 
Body or Speech, or Mind, or of the organs, or of the Intelligence,, 
or of the Atman, or according to our inherent nature, should 
be dedicated by us to the highest of the highest ( pardtpara ) 
Narayana”. Tn short, that which is known as the combination 
of Knowledge and Action, or the Abandonment of the Hope of 
Fruit, or as Action performed with the idea of dedicating it 
to the Brahman (Gi. 4. 24 ; 5.10 ; 12. 12) in the Philosophy of 
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the Absolute Self, is now known as “Action performed with 
the idea of dedicating it to Sri Krena”. At the root of the fact 
that persons who follow the Path of Devotion utter the words 
‘Govinda’, ‘Govinda’ each time they partake of food, is the idea 
of dedicating everything to Sri Krena. The Jnanin Janaka said 
that all his activities were carried on by him desirelessly, for 
public welfare ; and the Devotees of the Blessed Lord perform 
even the Action of partaking of food or drink, with the sole 
idea of dedicating it to Sri Krena. The prevalent practice of 
uttering the words, Hdavi krmarpanam astii" (i. e. ‘'this is 
dedicated to Sri Krsna” — Trans.) uttered at the end of feasts 
given to Brahmins, or other religious performances, or of 
making an oblation" of water with the words, “Aar/r data 
harir bhokfa' (i. e., “the Blessed Lord is the Giver, the 
Blessed Lord is the Enjoyer” — Trans.) owes its origin to the 
above stanza from the Bhagavadgita. It is true that the 
same thing has now happened to these utterances, as happens 
when the ear-ornaments disappear and the holes in the ear, 
which held those ornaments, remain ; and the officiating priest 
now utters these words like a parrot, without understanding 
the true deep import conveyed by them ; and the person who 
gives the feast, performs the physical exercise of making an 
oblation of water, like a deaf person ; but, if we go to the root 
of the matter, this is nothing but a way of performing all 
Actions, after having given up the Hope of Fruit ; and if one 
makes fun of this practice, the practice does not come into 
disrepute, but the person who makes fun, only makes an 
exhibition of his own ignorance. If every one performs all 
his Actions in this life— and even the Action of remaining 
alive — with the idea of dedicating them to Sri Krsna, and 
abandoning the Hope of Fruit, where is the room for a sinful 
desire, and how can any person perform any sinful Action ? 
And also, where is the necessity of separately giving the 
advice that one should perform Action for the benefit of others, 
or even sacrifice one’s life for the benefit of others ? As both 
one’s self, and every one else, has been included in the 
Paramesvara, and as the Paramesvara is included in one 's self 
and every one else, both one’s-interest and other ’s-interest 
are merged in the highest goal in the shape of the dedication 
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to Sri Krsna; and then, the following words of the saint 
Tukarama, namely, “ the incarnations of saints are for 
the benefit of the world i they labour their own bodies by 
philanthropy ”, applies everywhere. I have proved logically 
in the last chapter, that there is no difficulty about the 
personal maintenance of that person, who performs all 
Actions with the idea of dedicating them to Sri Zrsna-, 
and it is with the same purport that the Blessed Lord has now 
conveyed the assurance in the Philosophy of Devotion in the 
Gita that ; “ temm nityabhiyuktanam yogaksemarh vahamy aham ” 
(Gi. 9 22), (i. e., “I look after the maintenance and welfare of 
those persons who are continually steeped in the Yoga ” — • 
Trans.) It is, therefore, not necessary t.o mention specifically 
that the highest of the Devotees of the Blessed Lord have 
to gradually raise Devotees of the lower orders to higher stages, 
without upsetting their devotion, and according to their respec- 
tive competence, in the same way as the Jnanins, who have 
reached the highest state, must place ordinary persons on the 
Path of Righteousness, without upsetting their Intelligence 
(making a 'buddhi-bheda'), (Gl. 3. 26). In short, all the doctrines 
which have been propounded in the Philosophy of the Absolute 
Self, or in the Philosophy of Cause and Effect, have in this way 
been left untouched in the Philosophy of Devotion, with only 
verbal differences; and it will be seen, that this method of 
harmonising Knowledge with Devotion, had come into vogue 
in India in very ancient’times. 

But, if a totally different meaning results from a verbal 
change, such a verbal change is not made ; because, under any 
circumstances, the meaning of the words is the most important 
factor. For instance, if we make a verbal change in the 
doctrine from the Philosophy of Cause and Effect that every- 
body must personally make an effort for the Acquisition of 
Knowledge, and for thereby bringing about his own Release, and 
say, that even this Action is to be performed by the Parame- 
svara, the ignorant will become idle. Therefore, the doctrine 
“^maiva hy atiyano bandhuh atmaiva ripur atmanah” (Gl. 6. 5.) i. e., 
’’one is one’s own friend and also one’s own enemy ”, is also 
enunciated in the Philosophy of Devotion as it is, that is to 
say, without any verbal alteration. I have quoted above the- 
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•stanza of TukHrama, “ Who has thereby lost anything ? l one 
has oneself done harm to oneself” (Ga. 4448), (See p. 388 
above — ^Trans). But the saint TukSrama has in a still more 
explicit way said: 

“There is not with God, the bundle of Release l 
that He can come and give it to you, as an object by 
itself I 

One must conquer one’s organs and liberate one’s mind I 
from the objects of pleasure ti 

( Ga. 4297 ). 

I have quoted above in the tenth chapter a similar stanza from 
4he Upanisads, namely, ‘mana eva inanusymiam karanam bandha- 
mok^yoh,” ( i. e., “the Mind alone is the reason for the Bondage, 
or the Release of man” — 'Trans). It is true that the Parame- 
svara is the performer of, and the One who causes to be per- 
formed, all the various makes and breaks in the world; yet, the 
doctrine of the Philosophy of Cause and Effect, that He gives a 
reward to every human being according to his own deeds, 
which has been formulated in order that He should not remain 
open to the chaise of cruelty or partiality, has, for the same 
reason, been adopted without any verbal alteration in the 
Philosophy of Devotion. In the same way, although the 
Isvara is looked upon as perceptible for purposes of worship, 
yet, the doctrine of the Philosophy of the Absolute Self, that 
‘whatever is perceptible, is only Maya, and that the true 
Paramesvara is beyond that Maya’, is not given up in 
the Philosophy of Devotion; and I have stated above 
that the form of the Jiva, according to the Vedanta-Sutras, 
has been retained unchanged in the Gita for the same 
reason. This skill of our Vedic religion of harmonising 
the natural inclination of the human mind towards the 
Visible or the Perceptible, with the recondite doctrines 
of philosophy, is not to be seen in the Philosophy of 
Devotion of any other people, in any other country. When 
these i)eople once attach themselves to some qualityful form of 
the Paramesvara, and thus come into the sphere of the Percept- 
ible, they remain entangled in that sphere ; and, not being 
able to see anything else besides that form, a vain glory about 
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'their own qualityful eymbol, takes hold of their minds ; and 
when this happens, they wrongly begin to differentiate between 
Philosophy on the one hand, and the Path of Devotion on the 
other hand. But, as the dawn of philosophy had taken place in 
our country from extremely ancient times, there is seen no 
conflict between Devotion and Spiritual Knowledge in the 
religion of the Gita; and, whereas the Vedic Path of Knowledge 
is chastened by Devotion, the Vedic Path of Devotion is likewise 
chastened by Knowledge ; and therefore, whichever Path is 
taken by man, he ultimately attains the same excellent state. 
The importance of this harmony between imperceptible 
Knowledge and perceptible Devotion, was not fully appreciated 
by the philosophers pertaining to the religion which adhered 
merely to the perceptible Christ; and it is not a matter of 
surprise, that from their one-sided and philosophically short- 
sighted point of view, there should appear to them an inconsist- 
ency in the philosophy of the Gita. But, the most surprising 
part of it all is, that instead of appreciating this valuable 
quality of our Vedic religion, some imitative persons 
among us have come forward to find fault with that very 
religion ! This is an excellent example of the saying in the 
Mughakavya that : 

athava 'bhinivistahuddhim I vrajati vyarthakatarh subhrmtarn ii , 

i. e., “when once the Mind is engrossed by a false idea, even 
that which is true, is not appreciated by it” (Maghakavya 
16. 43). 

The importance, which is attached to the fourth stage of 
life in the Path of Renunciation mentioned in the Smrtis, is 
not attached to it in the Philosophy of Devotion, or in the 
Bhagavata religion. It is true that the religious arrangement 
of the four castes and the four stages of life, is also mentioned 
in the Bhagavata religion ; but, as the principal emphasis of 
that religion is on Devotion, that man whose Devotion is the 
most intense, is the best of all, according to the Bhagavata 
religion, whether he is a householder, or a denizen of the woods 
or a Saihnyasm; and that religion does not attach much 
importance to these modes of life (Bhag. 11. 18. 13, 14). The 
state of a Samnyasin is a very important part of the religion 
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of the Smrtis, but not of the Bhagavata religion. NeverthelesB^ 
there is no rule that those who follow the Bhagavata religion, 
should never become Sarhnyasins ; and it is stated in the Gita 
itself that Asceticism and Energism (Karma-Yoga) are both of 
equal value, from the point of view of Release. It is not 
impossible to come across people following the Path of 
Devotion, who have given up all their worldly activities, and 
become indifferent to the world, without having actually taken 
up the state of a Sarhnyasin. Nay, we even come across such 
persons from early times ; but I have clearly shown 
above in the eleventh chapter, that such persons- 
did not carry any weight at that time ; and that 
in the Bhagavadglta, Energism (Karma-Yoga) has been 
considered superior to Abandonment of Action ( Karma- 
Tyaga). This importance of the philosophy of Karma-Yoga 
gradually lost ground as time went, and in modern times it is 
the common belief of even persons following the Bhagavata 
religion, that the Devotee of the Blessed Lord is a person who' 
pays no attention to worldly affairs, but is steeped in Devotion, 
with total indifference to the world. It is, therefore, necessary 
to again explain here at some length what the chief doctrine 
and the true advice of the Gita on this matter is, from the 
point of view of Devotion. The Brahman, according to the 
Philosophy of Devotion or the Bhagavata religion, is the 
qualityful Bhagavan (Blessed Lord) Himself. If this Blessed 
Lord Himself carries on the activities of the world, and 
maintains the world by taking up various incarnations for the 
protection of saints and the punishment of evil-doers, it need 
not be said that the Devotees of the Blessed Lord must them- 
selves follow the same example for the benefit of the world. 
Sri Hanuman was the greatest devotee of Sri Ramacandra; but 
he did not give up the task of punishing evil-doers like RSvana 
and others by hie own prowess. Even Bhisma is considered 
to be one of the greatest of the devotees of the Blessed Lord, 
but though he was himself a celibate throughout life he still 
carried on the work of protecting bis kingdom £^nd those on his 
side, according to his own status in life, so long as he was 
alive. It is true that when a man has Realised the Parame- 
svara by means of Devotion, he has no more anything left to 
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acquire for his own benefit; but the Path of Devotion, which is 
founded on Love, does not eradicate noble sentiments like 
kindness, generosity, love of duty, etc.; and these emotions 
become on the contrary extremely purified; and then, instead of 
falling into the logical dilemma of whether to perform Action 
or not to perform Action, the Devotees of the Blessed Lord 
necessarily and naturally acquire a tendency, which promotes 
universal welfare and according to which, “the incarnations 
of saints are for the welfare of the world \ they labour their 
own bodies by philanthropy li” (Ga. 929. 3); because, they 
acquire a non-differentiating frame of mind, as described above 
in the eleventh chapter, according to which : 

He who takes to his bosom i such as are helpless ii 

And he who shows to his male and female servants i 
the same kindness which he shows to his son ti 

(Ga. 960). 

If one says that it is the Paramesvara Who creates the world 
and carries on all the activities in it. it becomes clear that the 
arrangements of the four castes, which- exist in order to 
satisfactorily carry on the activities of that creation, have 
come into existence by His will ; and even in the Gita, the 
Blessed Lord has clearly said that : mturvarnyani matja srstam 
(junaJmrmavibhagasah'* (Gl. 4. 13), (i. e., “I myself have created 
the four castes, according to the divisions of the qualities and 
of Karma ” — Trans.). In short, it is the desire of the 
Paramesvara that every one should perform his social duties 
according to his own qualifications, and thereby bring about 
universal welfare (lokasamgraha ) ; and it then logically follows 
that the Paramesvara causes a human being to be born in order 
to make him a tool for getting performed by his hands, a 
particular portion of these worldly activities, which are going 
on by His will ; and if a man does not perform that duty which 
the Paramesvara has intended that he should perform, he 
incurs the sin of not having carried out the behests of the 
Paramesvara H4inself. If a man entertains the egotistical 
idea that “these Actions are Mine or that I perform them for 
my self-interest”, then he will have to suffer the good or evil 
consequences of those Actions. But the Gita says, that when 
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a man performs those Actions merely as duties, and with the 
idea of dedicating them to the Paramesvara, in the belief that 
He is causing to be performed those Actions, which He intends 
to perform, by making him the man a tool for performing them 
<GL 11. 33), there is nothing wrong or improper about them ; 
and, on the contrary, carrying out one’s own duties in this way 
amounts to a kind of sattvika worship of the Paramesvara Who 
lives in all created beings. The Blessed Lord has explained, 
by way of summary, the full sum and substance of His advice 
in the following words: “the Paramesvara remains in the 
hearts of all created beings, and makes them dance about like 
mechanical toys; therefore, the ideas that ‘I give up a 
particular Action ’ or that ‘ I perform it ’ are both false ; give 
up the Hope of Fruit, and continue performing all Actions 
with the idea of dedicating them to Sri Krsna ; even if you 
determine that you will not perform those Actions, you will be 
forced to perform them as a result of your inherent nature 
iprakrti-dharrm) •, therefore, you must merge all selfish 
interests in the Blessed Lord, and perform all Actions which 
have befallen you, according to your status in life, for 
universal welfare, with an eye to the highest ideal 
{paramartha), and with perfect indifference to the world; I am 
doing the same thing ; see My example, and act accordingly ”, 
As there is no conflict between Jnana and Desireless Karma, 
so also does there arise no conflict between Devotion, and 
Actions performed with the idea of dedicating them to Krsna. 
Saint Tukarama, the king of Devotees in the Maharashtra, has 
explained his merger into the form of the Paramesvara, Who 
is “ anaraniyan mahato mahlyan” (Katha. 2. 20; Gl. 8. 9), i. e., 
“ smaller than the atom, and bigger than the biggest ’, as a 
result of Devotion ; and he has clearly said that he was living 
in the world only for the purpose of doing good to others, in 
the following abhanga stanzas 

I (Tuka) am more minute than the minutest atom I 
I am as big as the firmament l 

I have annihilated by swallowing that body I 
which is only a form of the Cosmic Illusion li 

I have gone beyond the trinity l 
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a light has been lighted in this Body I 
Tuka says that: “ now I I survive only for philanthropy”!! 

(Ga. 3587). 

He has nowhere stated that there is no more anything left for 
him to do, as is said by those who follow the Path of 
Samnyasa ; in the same way, the opinion of the saint 
Tukarama on this matter becomes quite clear from the 
following other abhaiiga stanzas, namely, 

Taking up the beggar’s bowl i 
fie on such a disgraceful life ! \ 

Such persons will by Narayana \ be always abandoned il 

(Ga. 2595? 
or. 

The Real-worshipper (satyaoadl) performs all the activities 

of worldly life i 

in the same way as the lotus remains in the water, 

untouched by the water I 

He who is philanthropical, he who is kindly towards 

all created beings i 

he is in the state of being merged in the Atman I 

(Ga. 3780. 2. 3). 

But, although the saint Tukarama was a householder, his 
inclination was towards Abandonment of Action; and 
therefore, if one wants a full explanation of the doctrine of 
the Gita, or of the characteristic of the Bhagavata religion, 
namely, ‘ intense Devotion combined with Desireless Action, 
performed with the idea of dedicating it to the Paramesvara 
he must turn to the work Dasabodha, written by Sri Samartha 
Ramadasa Svami, who was the ' venerable preceptor ’ to whom 
saint Tukarama himself directed Sivaji Maharaja to ‘surrender 
himself ’. He (Ramadasa) has said, that ordinary people should 
learn to perform their own Actions, by seeing how the Siddhas, 
who have become perfect by realising the pure form of the 
Paramesvara, keep performing their own Actions, desirelessly. 
according to their own qualifications, and in order to “ make 
many persons wise ” (Dasa. 19. 10. 14) ; and after repeating 
;several times- that “ unless a man does something, nothing 
happens ” (Dasa. 19. 10. 25 ; 12. 9. 6 ; 18. 7. 3), he has said as 
follows in the last dixaine; in order to establish a complete 
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harmony between the power of Karma and the redeeming: 
power of Devotion : 

Strength lies in activity i the strength will be his who is 
active I 

But in such a man there must be i the seat of the Blessed 
Lord II 

( Dasa. 20. 4. 26 ) 

The same meaning is conveyed by the words: “mam anusrmra 
yudhya ca *’ ( Gl. 8, 7 ), i. e., “always remember me and fight”; 
or, by the statement at the end of the sixth chapter that, “even 
among the Karma-yogins, the Devotee is the most excellent”; 
and, there is also a statement in the eighteenth chapter that: 
yatah pravrttir bhu&ndm ijena saruam idatn tatam I 
svakarmand tarn abhyarcya siddhiiti vindati mdnavah II 

(Gi. 18.’ 46) 

that is, “man attains perfection (siddhi) by worshipping by Desire- 
less Actions, proper to his status in life (and not by flowers, or by 
words merely) that Paramesvara, Who has created the whole 
of this world”. Nay; the meaning of this stanza and even of 
the entire Gita is that by performing Actions desirelessly, 
according to one 's own status in life, a man performs a sort of 
worship, devotion, or prayer of that Virata-formed Paramesvara. 
Who is inside all created beings. When the Gita asks a 
person to perform the worship of the Paramesvara by Actions 
proper to his status in life, it is not to be understood as saying 
that the nine kinds of Devotion, such as, “sravam»i klrtanam 
visrudh”, ( i. e., “saying or hearing the praise of the Lord 
Visnu” — Trans.) are not acceptable to it. But the Gita says, 
that (i) it is not proper to abandon Action as being inferior, 
and to remain steeped only in this nine-fold form of Devotion; 
(ii) that one must perform all the various Actions, which have 
befallen one, according to the injunctions of the Sastras, and 
that (iii) “these Actions should not be performed, as pertaining 
to oneself, but with the idea of the Paramesvara in the Mind, 
and with a mine-less (nirmama) frame of mind, believing that 
they are the Actions of the Paramesvara, and for the benefit of 
the world created by Him; so that, the Karma is not wasted, but 
on the other hand, these Actions amount to the service or 
worship of, or the Devotion to the Paramesvara ; and instead 
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of one’s acquiring the sin or merit of the Action, one attains a 
blissful state”. Those commentators on the Gita, who follow 
the Path of Devotion, disregard this doctrine ; and in their 
works, they explain the purport of the Gita to be, that Karma 
or Action is inferior and Devotion is paramount. But, this 
summary drawn by commentators pertaining to the School of 
Devotion, is as one-sided as that drawn by the followers of the 
School of Renunciation. The Path of Devotion mentioned in 
the Gita is based on Action, and the most important principle 
in it is, that the worship of the Paramesvara is made not only 
by speech or by flowers, but also by Desireless Actions, 
pertinent to one’s own status in life; and that such a worship 
must necessarily be performed by everybody. And, as this 
principle of Devotion cum Action has not been enunciated 
anywhere else in the same way as in the Gita, this must be 
considered to be the characteristic of the Philosophy of 
Devotion mentioned in the Gita. 

Although in this way, I have established a complete 
consonnance between the Path of Knowledge and the Path of 
Devotion from the point of view of Karma-Yoga, yet, I must, 
before concluding, clearly mention the one important factor 
which is to be found in the Philosophy of Devotion in addition 
to those found in the Philosophy of Knowledge, As the Path 
of Knowledge is based entirely on Intelligence, it becomes 
difficult to follow for ordinary persons of poor intelligence ; 
and, as has been stated above, it is easy for everybody to 
follow the Path of Devotion, as it is based on Faith, and is 
accessible by love, and visible. But, there is another difficulty 
in the Path of Knowledge besides its being difficult to follow. 
If one considers the Mimaihsa of Jaimini, or the Upanisads, or 
the Vedanta-Sutras, they are full of discussions about 
sacrificial ritual prescribed by the Srutis, or about the 
Parabrahman in the form of ^'neti, neW (i. e., ‘‘It is not this, 
It is not that ” — Trans.), which are based on Abandon- 
ment of Action ; and they have ultimately laid down that 
the right of* performing sacrificial ritual prescribed by the 
Srutis as a means of acquiring heaven, as also of reciting the 
Vedas and the Upanisads, which was necessary for obtaining 
Release, belonged only to the three upper classes (Ve. Su. 
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1. 3. 34-38). How the women belonging to these three classes,, 
or the ordinary men and women engaged in agriculture, and 
other occupations, for the benefit of society, according to 
the arrangement of the four castes, are to obtain Release, is 
a question which has not been considered in these books. Well ; 
if one says that women and Sudras can never attain Release 
because the Vedas are thus inaccessible to them, then, there 
are statements in the Upanisads that Gargi and other women 
obtained Perfection by acquiring Knowledge; and there are 
statements in the Puranas that Vidura and other Sudras did 
likewise ( Ve. Su. 3.4. 36-39). Therefore, one cannot lay 
down the proposition, that it is only the men folk belonging to 
the three upper classes, who obtain Release ; and if one accepts 
the position that even women and Sudras can obtain Release, 
then, one must explain by what means they can obtain 
Knowledge. Badarayanacarya mentions the means : ''visesanu- 
grahas ca" (Ve. Su. 3, 4. 38), i. e., '‘the special favour of the 
Paramesvara” ; and it is stated in the Bhagavata (Bhag. 1. 4. 25) 
that this means, in the shape of Devotion cum Action, has been 
mentioned as a special favour (visemnugraha), “in the Bharata 
and naturally also in the Gita, because the Srutis cannot be 
heard by women, Sudras, or nominal Brahmins (of the 
Kali-yuga)”, Although the Knowledge which is acquired by 
this path, and the Knowledge of the Brahman mentioned in 
the Upanisads, are one and the same, yet, the difference between 
men and women or between Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras does not any more remain in this path, and the 
special quality of this path has been mentioned in the Gita in 
the following stanza : — 

mam hi partha vyapasritya ye "pi s'yuh papayonayah [ 

stnyo vaisyas tatha sudras te "pi yanti pcwam gatim U 

( Gi. 9. 32) 

that is, “O, Partha, by taking shelter in Me, women, Vaisyas 
and Sudras and other lower classes, in which birth has been 
taken as a result of sin, attain the highest perfection”; and 
this same stanza has appeared again in the Anugita in the 
Mahabharata (Ma. Bha. Asva. 19. 61); and, it is stated in the 
conversation between the Brahmin and the hunter (vyddha) in the 
Vanaparva, that the flesh-selling hunter has explained how 
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Release can be obtained by acting according to one’s own 
duties desirelessly; and the same explanation has been given 
in the Santi-parva by Tuladhara, who was a merchant, to the 
Brahmin ascetic Jajali (Ma. Bha. Vana. 206-214; San. 260-263). 
From this i(; follows that, that man whose Reason has become 
equable towards all, is the highest of men, whether he is a 
carpenter, or a merchant, or a butcher, by profession. It is 
clear that, according to the Blessed Lord, the spiritual worth 
of a man does not depend on the profession followed by him^ 
or on the caste to which he belongs, but entirely on the purity 
of his conscience. When in this way, the gateway of Release 
has been opened to all people in society, there arises in 
the hearts of all such persons, a strange self-consciousness, 
of which the nature can be gauged from the history of the 
Bhagavata religion in Maharashtra. To the Paramesvara,. 
women, or the lowest of mixed tribes, or Brahmins are the 
same. “The Paramesvara craves (only) for your Faith”. He does 
not care for symbols, or for the black or white colour of the 
skin, nor does He care for the difference between men and 
women, or castes like the Brahmins or the Candalas (tribes born 
of the mixture of Brahmins and Sudras). The saint Tukarama 
says that: — 

Brahmins, Ksatriyas> Vaisyas, and Sudras \ 
and the Candalas, all have the right l 
As also children, women, men, \ and even prostitutes u 
Tuka says that he has I found by experience \ 

That even others, who are devout I 
experience happiness by their good fortune \\ 

(Ga. 2382. 5, 6) 

Nay; it is a doctrine of the Gita, that “however sinful a man 
may be, if he surrenders himself to the Blessed Lord, wholly 
and solely, even at the moment of his death, the Paramesvara 
does not cast him off” (Gi. 9. 30; and 8. 5-8). Seeing the 
word ‘prostitutes ’ in the above stanza, some learned persons, 
who parade their purity, might feel offended ; but it must be 
said that such persons do not understand the true principle of 
Religion. This doctrine hq-s been adopted not only in the 
Hindu religion, but also in the Buddhist religion (Milinda- 
Prasna 3. 7. 2); and there are stories in Buddhistic religious 
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treatises, that Buddha initiated a prostitute by name Amrapali, 
as also a thief by name Agulimala; and there is a statement 
even in the Christian scriptures that because one of the 
two thieves, who were crucified at the same time as the Lord 
Christ, surrendered himself to the Lord at the moment of his 
death, he was saved by the Christ on that account (Luke. 23. 42 
and 43) ; and the Lord Christ has Himself said in one place 
that even prostitutes, who put faith in His religion would 
obtain salvation (Matthew. 21. 31 ; Luke. 7. 50). And I have 
shown above in the tenth chapter that the same conclusion is 
arrived at even from the point of view of the Philosophy of 
the Absolute Self ( adhyafma ). But, although this religious 
doctrine is logically "unquestionable, yet, a man, the whole 
of whose life has been spent in doing evil actions, will, in all 
probability, not get the inspiration of surrendering himself 
wholly and solely to the Blessed Lord at the moment of 
his death; and then nothing more results beyond mechanically 
opening the mouth in the throes of death to utter 
the letter ‘ Ra *, and then closing it for ever by uttering 
the next letter ‘ ma Therefore, the definite assurance of the 
Blessed Lord to everybody is that, if a man throughout 
his life, and not only at the moment of death, keeps the 
thought of the Blessed Lord continually in his mind, and 
performs all Actions pertaining to his status in life, solely with 
the idea of dedicating them to Him, then, whatever may be the 
caste to which he belongs, he is as good as Released, notwith- 
standing that he has been performing Actions (Gi. 9. 26-28 and 
30-34). 

When one considers and takes into account the sense of 
Equality appearing in the Philosophy of Devotion taught by the 
Gita, and its capacity to enable all equally, to easily grasp the 
Knowledge of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman 
mentioned in the Upanisads, without sacrificing the ordinary 
activities of worldly life, and without establishing any 
difference between the four castes or the four stages of life, or 
the communities, or even between men and women, one 
understands the true import of the summing up of the Religion 
of the Gita made by the Blessed Lord in the last chapter of the 
Gita, by way of a definite assurance, in the following terms : 
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“ give up all other religions (dharma)^ and surrender yourself 
solely to Me ; I shall redeem you from all sins, do not be afraid”. 
The word ‘ dharma ’ has here been used in the comprehensive 
meaning that, all the practical paths or means, which have 
been shown for acquiring the highest excellence of the Self, in 
the shape of reaching the Paramesvara, by remaining free 
from sin, while following the ordinary activities of life, are 
‘ dJiarma ' (duty). In the Anugita, in the conversation between 
the preceptor and the disciple, the Rsis are said to have 
questioned Brahmadeva as to which of the various paths, such 
as, Non-Violence, Veracity, Penances, Spiritual Knowledge, 
Sacrificial ritual, Charity, Karma, Renunciation etc., 
mentioned by different people, was the most correct one 
(Asva. 49); and even in the Santi-parva, a question has been 
asked in the Unccha-vrtyupakhyana as to which of the various 
paths, such as, the duties enjoined on the householder, or 
on the denizens of the woods, or on kings, or the service of 
one’s parents, or death on a battle-field for the Ksatriya, or 
religious contemplation for the Brahmin, etc., was the most 
acifceptable path, as all these had been mentioned in the Sastras 
as the means of acquiring heaven. These various paths of dharma 
or Dharmas may appear to be mutually inconsistent ; but, 
in as much as the ultimate ideal of ‘ equality of affection 
towards all created beings ' is reached by means of the concen- 
tration of the Mind by Faith, arising from one’s taking to any 
one of these paths, the writers of the Sastras consider all these 
practical paths as of equal value. Nevertheless, as there is a 
likelihood of the Mind becoming confused as a result of. its 
being caught in the various paths of the worship of 
different symbols, the final and definite assurance of the Blessed 
Lord, not only to Arjuna, but to everybody in the name of 
Arjuna, is that, one should give up all the various paths 
of Purification of the Mind, and should “ surrender yourself 
solely to ME ; I shall redeem you from all sins, do not be 
afraid”. Even the Saint Tukarama makes his ultimate prayer 
to God, whidi entails the annihilation of diverse kinds of 
dharma^ in the following words: — 

Burn that knowledge, burn that wisdom \ 
may my Faith remain on the feet of the Viththala (t 
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Burn those religious practices, burn that contemplation i 
may my Mind remain fixed on the feet of the Viththala U 

(Ga.*3464) 

This is the pinnacle of definite advice, or of prayer. 

‘Devotion * is the last sweet mouthful out of the golden dish 
of Srimad Bhagavadgita. We have taken this mouthful of 
Love ; now let us take the final sip of water ( aposni ) and; 
prepare to rise from the feast. 


^ This is a religious practice followed by Brahmins in India 
who take a final sip of water, known as from tlie hollow of 

palm, uttering a mantra ( sacred words ), just before finishing the 
dinner and rising — Trans. 
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These blank pages have been included in this volume for 
the convenience of the reader, if he wishes to make any notes. 
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